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PREFACE 


The  main  topics  treated  in  this  volume  wid  the  reasons 
for  the  order  of  tliuir  presentation  are  so  fully  exj>liviiied 
in  the  introductory  cliapter  titat  few  words  are  needed  here. 
The  lack  of  any  geuorally  nccepted  muaicipal  system  in  the 
United  States  and  the  coiitntriety  of  opinion  concerning 
the  most  imp9rtaut  methodti  of  municipal  government  are 
recogniMd  facte,  —  and  they  must  largely  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  onr  subject.  Conflicts  of  opinion  and  serious  dis< 
pates  about  theories  and  methods  would  be  unavoidable 
even  if  nothing  further  should  be  attempted  than  a  plan 
of  city  government  formed  by  compilation  and  deductions 
from  American  precedent*  and  experience  alone. 

I  must  tltink  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  matters  we  are 
to  deal  with  would  be  quite  inadequate ;  for  very  intitnictive 

.  leaamu  in  municipal  government  can  be  bout  studied  in  tlie 
practical  methods,  and  the  resnlt«  of  admiuifitration  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe,  where  muoicipul  oxpertc&co  tios 
been  mncit  longer  and  more  varied  than  in  the  Uuited 

I  States.  Nevertheless,  our  muoicipal  system  must  be  framed 
in  harmony  with  our  constitutional  principles  aud  social 
life  ;  so  that,  while  nothing  iutrinsicaUy  good  should  be 
rejected  merely  because  of  its  foreign  origin,  nothing  can 
be  adopted  unless  compatible  with  the  fundamental  theories 
of  republican  government. 

Despite  tiie  fact  that  no  view  of  city  govemmente  is  so 

■natform  and  pervading  in  the  United  States  as  the  opinion 
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that  thoy  ftre  utuatisfactory,  if  not  discredlteljle,  thoro  will 
doubtliMH  he  reudon  who  will  slirink  from  nay  nttompt  to 
improve  thorn  from  a  study  of  the  vnlightonod  oxporieDM 
of  the  oldi^r  natiuiia. 

It  scums  icovitahlc  that  the  tnatmoDt  of  the  suhj«ct  before 
ua  should  be  coiitrovcrsiiU  as  to  some  importaut  points, — 
especially  as  to  nommatioiis,  minority  roprosuntation,  the 
choice  of  mayors,  the  composition  of  city  councilst  and  the 
relation  of  parties  to  city  government, —  but  I  have  sought 
to  avoid  all  merely  theoretical  discufiaionii.  Municipal  gov- 
eraroent  is  a  very  practical  afiair,  which  should  be  baaed  on 
constitutional  principles,  and  the  well-tested  facts  of  expe- 
rience —  and  not  on  parties.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
matters  as  to  which  a  sound  theory  is  eo  important  as  to  be 
worth  all  ita  vindication  may  cost. 

The  ditliculty  of  eittabltshing  a  sound  municipal  system  iu 
the  United  States  is,  1  think,  much  greater  than  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  those  who  seem  to  regard  separate  city  elec- 
tions and  Home  Uule  as  sufficient  in  themselves  for  the 
purpose,  though  I  regard  these  measures  as  highly  useful. 
Yet,  (  am  convinced  that  far  more  drastic  and  comprehensive 
remedies  are  needed,  —  remedies  some  of  which  are  prao* 
ticable  in  this  decade,  at  the  present  stage  of  civic  instruc- 
tion,—  without  waiting  for  that  more  thorough  municipal 
education  which  the  recently  aroused  municipal  sentiment 
of  the  country  seems  sure  to  supply. 

I  have  venture^l  to  suggest  several  remedial  newDZMi 
some  of  which  I  hope  may  be  found  available,  in  the  near 
future,  in  aid  of  the  municipal  reform  we  so  greatly  neoA. 

In  going  over  Uie  earlier  parts  of  this  volame  the  reader 
may  regard  it  as  being  in  conaidorablo  measure  historical 
and  critical,  hut,  before  he  has  completed  it,  he  may  perlia|)9 
think  it  to  be  in  yet  larger  part  constructive  and  practical. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  vast  eoatTntiety  and  confusion  of  oar 
tilj  devised  municipal  constructinnii,  I  have  felt  the  need 
pof  a  definite  plan  and  theory  of  city  government,  —  carefully 
loonsidereii  on  the  baaia  both  of  pnnoiiile  and  experience, — 
'•od  I  have  therefore  preitented  such  a  plan,  well  knowing, 
bowevor,  that  it  would  encounter  fewer  objections  if  it  were 
less  definite  and  therefore  less  useful  for  its  purpose.     Be- 
vidcs,  it  seems  to  be  essential  for  our  municipal  betterment, 
to   bring  our   indcftnitu   municipal   thinking  —  or   lack   of 
thought — and  oar  manifold  purttsan  schumiii,  of  city  domi- 
nation for  party  and  s«ctnriim  advantage,  to  the  test  of  a 
definite  kind,  and  organization  of  city  government,  having  its 
principles  defined  and  its  ntothoda  organized  in  the  tnterestd 
of  the  people  and  not  of  any  party  or  sect. 

Being  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for  valuable 
information  and  suggestions,  I  wish  to  make  some  aoknowl- 
edgmenta  here.  Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  had  the  kindness  to  read 
the  first  six  chapters  of  this  volume  before  they  were  sont 
to  the  press.  President  Low  and  Professor  Goodnow,  of 
Columbia  University,  obligingly  read  the  first  seventeen  chap- 
ters in  manuscript,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  valmible 
tions,  and  for  opportunities  for  discussing  municipal 
''sabjecta.  To  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  I  am  indebted  much  beyond 
niy  obligation  from  a  study  and  large  use  of  his  volumes  on 
monicipal  subjects.'  Ex-Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York,  has 
given  me  very  useful  information  from  his  experience. 
Judge  \Vheeler  and  Judge  Brown  —  of  the  United  States 
Distriet  Court  —  have  placed  me  under  obligations  by  their 
kindness, — the  former  having  read  Chapter  XVII  before  ft 
went  to  the  printer.*  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green  did  me  tlie 
favor  of  reading  Chapter  XVIII,  and  Mr.  Uorace  E.  Dem- 
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ing  the  favor  of  readings  several  chapters,  and  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  much  useful  discussion  of  municipal  princi- 
ples, before  these  chapters  took  their  final  form.  I  am  under 
obUgations  to  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  of  Beaton,  for  useful 
informatios  very  kindly  supplied.  It  should  be  said  that  in 
no  case  are  these  reading  referred  to  as  evidence  of  an 
assent  to  the  views  advanced  in  the  chapters  read,  but  only 
as  some  assorauoe  of  my  wish  to  have  advice  from  those 
most  competent  to  give  it. 

I  may  add  that  it  has  been  many  yeara  since  I  first  gave 
some  study  to  city  affairs,  and  had  a  practical  part  in  their 
administration,^  —  facts  which  may  be  some  excuse  for  offer- 
ing this  treatise  to  the  public,  but  cannot  justify  its 
defects. 

DOKMAN  B.  EATON. 

Naw  Touc  Ort,  Jnna  1,  1800. 

iNatai,pp.eo,4U,Ml. 
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I.  During  niaiiy  yean  the  dissatUfnction  and  nnxicty  on 
tlieae  subjects  have  led  to  iiutiierMUS  experinieiil«  in  munic- 
ipal oonfttraotion,  and  to  tlie  enactment  o{  multUarioua 
municipul  law«.  lu  the  main  botli  the  laws  and  the  cou- 
Btractive  nietliods  have  been  linstily  devtMid  ncconliiig  to 
theories  inconsiderately  accepted,  and  there  has  bccu  no 
adequate  investigation  of  the  history  or  nature  of  the  great 
municipal  probleitw  which  they  involve.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, American  statesmen  have  not,  until  very  roccDlly, 
given  tJioughtful  attentioa  to  municipal  affairs  —  ttMSs) 
aJTairs  not  iuiving  been  regarded  as  within  the  function  or 
sphere  of  statesmanship.  There  have  Iwen  but  very  rarfl, 
attempts  in  our  scliools  for  teaching  governmenttd  soietiooi 
to  give  any  instruction  as  to  the  true  principles  or  methodi 
of  municipal  government;  and  these  matters  have  luid  no 
place  in  our  political  platfomu).  The  activity  concerning 
them  has  been  rather  on  the  port  of  the  lotsal  politicians 
and  a  few  advanced  reformers,  than  on  the  part  of  the 
tJioughtful  and  patriotic  people  gonoraJly. 

Within  the  present  decade,  however,  theae  people  —  justly 
alarmed  at  the  growing  municipal  evils  —  have  Ijecoroe  much 
interested  in  the  municipal  question,  the  gravity  of  which 
they  are  beginning  to  appreciat«.  Within  this  period  they 
have  created  multitudinous  organizations,  extending  to  all 
the  largo  and  many  of  the  small  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Union,  for  dealing  with  these  subjects.  A  National  Munic- 
ipal League  and  a  National  Conference  have  also  bfiea 
created,  at  whoso  meetings  this  quMtion  and  the  ominous 
significance  of  our  municipal  condition  have  been  consid- 
ered. Within  the  same  period  several  able  writers  to  whom 
we  shall  refer  have  treated  tliese  subjects  with  ability  and 
learning. 

U  these  organizations  seemed,  at  ilrat,  to  regard  tlio 
problems  to  be  solved  as  requiring  little  more  than  a  selec- 
tion from  the  raisoellaneous  municipal  devices  which  Amer- 
ican legislation  can  supply, —  their  proceedings  hardly 
prtwenting  the  need  of  u  study  of  municipal  history  and 
principles,  —  it  is  yct  true  that  a  more  comprehensive  and 
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adeijuate  view  of  tlie  subject  is  now  being  takea  and  seeing 
likely  to  be  vigorously  urged  upon  tiie  attention  of  the 
people.  Nevertbeli'ss,  these  organizations  and  authors,  we 
must  think,  have  rendered  a  very  valuable  public  service. 
They  have  awakened  public  attention  ;  tbey  have  done 
much  to  make  it  plain  that  no  superficial  or  merely  enipiis 
ical  duuling  with  our  municipal  affairs  n-ill  give  us  toler- 
able city  government ;  they  havu  made  it  clear  that  great 
quevtions  of  principle  arc  iuvoIvimI  wliicU  require  a  careful 
consideration  butli  of  our  constitutional  system  and  our 
pArty  qrstem ;  tlioy  have  shown  that  there  are  Instructive 
lassons  of  municipal  Liatury  and  experience,  both  in  this 
oountry  and  in  Europe,  the  study  of  which  —  lamentably 
mglccted  as  they  have  been  in  the  United  States  —  would 
elevate  our  ideals  oud  enlighten  our  efforts  in  aid  of  our 
monicipal  betterment. 

II.  The  light  thrown  upon  these  matters  has  not  only 
Je  it  appear  tluit  we  iiave,  in  the  United  States,  no 
''original  or  generally  accepted  municipal  system,  but  that 
wc  have  no  practical  methods  generally  accepted  by  our 
cities  from  tlie  enforcement  of  which  competent  judges 
expect  satisfactory  results  in  the  future.  We  not  only 
here  no  city  government  which  —  even  in  leading  ontlina 
— can  be  taken  lu  a  model,  but  we  have  no  theor)',  concern- 
ig  the  appropriate  powers  of  the  great  city  departments 
officers,  which  finds  general  acoeptitnce.  Kven  upon  such 
vital  and  fundamental  questions  as  these  :  What  are  the 
jujrt  relations  of  the  city  to  the  state  ?  Whether  the  mayor 
should  be  on  autocrat  and  dominate  the  city  legislatura  ? 
What  a  the  pro[>er  extent  of  Home  Rule  in  cities?  Whether 
testa  of  party  opinion  should  he  applied  in  the  choice  of  city 
officers  and  employes?  Whether  party  government  is  desir- 
able for  cities  and  villages  ?  —  there  is  a  stubborn,  belligerent, 
and  pervading  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  great  body  of 
inlvlligcnt  i>eople.  If  thoughtful  citizens  generally  are  now 
ready  to  read  and  think  about  city  affairs, — and  many  of 
th«m  seem  ready  to  study  their  problema,  —  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  past,  most  of  these  people  have  done  little 
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more  than  glance  and  grieve  over  municipal  affairs  —  leaving 
them,  all  the  while,  mainly  to  the  politicians.  Such  abuses, 
diAsatiitfactioEi.  «nd  contrariety  of  opinion  a.^  have  prevailed 
have  causod  much  discouragement  as  to  the  poasibili^  of 
good  municipAl  government  in  this  country.  They  have 
also  facilitated  the  adoptioo  of  crude  and  hasty  experiments 
—  there  having  often  been  a  desperate  feeling  in  cities  that 
there  can  hardly  be  any  city  government  vrorse  than  they 
now  have,  and  u  vague  hope  tliat  any  radical  change  may, 
prove  to  be  a  reform.  \ 

in.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  with  nomething  like 
dcHpair,  tltat  our  early  statettmert  who  framed  our  national 
and  state  governments  —  in  which  we  all  have  confidence 
and  to  which  the  world  more  and  more  inclines  — failed  to 
devise  a  municipal  system,  perhaps  feeling  that  they  could 
not,  and  possibly  fearing  that  such  a  system  is  unattainable 
under  a  repablio.  Such  inferences,  we  must  think,  are 
quite  unwarranted,  and  the  facts  by  which  they  are  con- 
futed deserve  our  attention  at  the  outset. 

IV.   At  the  time  of  our  original  national  and  state  oon-j 
Btitutions  were  formed  —  or  even  as  late  as  1790  —  neither 
large  cities,  nor  the  characteristic  evils  which  such  citiee 
or  bad  municipal  systems  most  develop,  existed  in  this 
country.     Th«  population  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  was 
about  42,000,  that  of  New  York  City  was  alwut  S3.000,  and  , 
that  of  Boston  was  about  18,000  — only  93,000  reeidenta,^ 
therefore,  in  tho  tlircc  foremost  cities  of  the  nation.     The 
urban  residents  of  tho  state  of  New  York,  which  were  then , 
less  than  t«n  per  cent  of  its  people,  aro  now  more  than  fifty- 1 
eight  per  cent  of  its  inhubitanta.     Neither  tho  Declaration 
of  Independence  nor  tho  Articles  of  Confodoration  refers  to 
any  evils  in  connection  with  city  government.    The  national 
constitution  says  nothing  in  regard  to  it.     The  first  oonsti-i 
tution  of  New  York,  adopted  in  1777,  makes  no  meation  of] 
municipal  government  or  affaire,  except  to  dvdare,  in  sub-' 
stance,  that  this  oonstitutton  shall  not  annul  any  charters 
granted  in  England.     It  was  not  until  1821  tliat  any  con* 
stitutional  provision,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  took  any 
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other  DOtioe  of  municipal  govcnuncat,  and  such  were  the 
faotB,  geoeniUy,  in  other  states. 

Up  to  this  tiiDO,  appareutly.  there  were  no  niuDicipal 
probleniM  i  there  were  no  iiiiiiiicipal  cviltt  —  ocitainly  uoue 
which  had  arrtislvd  the  attculioii  of  people ;  not  even  in  the 
inugiaation  of  the  thouglitful  was  thure  u  coiiuuption  of 
the  grent  fact  that  then.)  woa  ii  whole  dupartuiout  of  govum- 
ment  — that  of  uuiitciiMil  nffulrti  —  of  which  our  funda- 
tni-nta]    oottstitutions  and  early  Htatc-Minen    had   uken  tio 

■  notice,— a  department  nevertlielc8s  suoii  to  heoome  hu  potcii- 
Uitl  Mid  ominous  us  to  make  statesmen  anxious,  as  to  impair 
the  indei>endence  of  legislatures,  as  to  cause  those  who 
should  control  it  to  grasp  at  the  nominations  of  senators, 
governors,  and  presidents.  We  are,  therefore,  to  deal  with 
new  evils  —  against  wliich  the  fathers  attempted  no  provi- 
sions  —  evils  which  the  most  recent  generations,  ami  the 
rust  growth  of  city  life,  have  developed, — evils  which  wo 
of  tliis  generation  have  allowed  to  originate  and  grow  before 
B    our  own  eyes. 

H        V.    The  national  constitution,  and  the  first  constitutions 
of  the  states,  —  nohly  original  and  wise  in  their  provisions,  — ■ 
wvre  so  admirably  framed  as  to  make  them  models.     They 
need  no  change  in  their  general  structure  by  reason  of  the 
oew  municipal  developmenls.     They  deal  adequately  with 
the  needs  and  evils  that  existed.     There  is  no  groun<i,  there- 
fore, for  discouragement  because  they  did  not  provide  for 
H    needs  and  evils  which  would  arise  only  in   a   subsequent 
generation,  which  only  the  growth  of  great  and  numerous 
:        cities,  and  their  control  by  political  parties  would  develop. 
H       Yet  the  method  of    making  thecie  consUtutions  has  an 
^■^iportant  lesson  for  ns  in  the   discharge  of  our  duty  of 
^BVnoting  a  monicipal  sj-steui  — of  supplj-ing  that  department 
^p  of  government  which  the  great  authors  of  our  constitutions 
~    did  not  undertake.     They  made  a  careful  study  of  libers) 
goTenmtcnt  in  other  countries  and  times,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  wisest  lessons  of  hUtory.     The  Federalist  is  a 
striking  illiutration  of  their  comprehensive  investigations, 
which  extended  tu  oU  former  governments  likely  to  su^^ly 
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useful  instruction.  They  were  not  too  proud  to  learn  from 
every  source  of  wisdom.  The  ablest  statesmen  were  selected 
for  the  creative  work  of  these  constitutions,  and  they  engaged 
in  it  during  the  long  sessions  of  formal  conventions,  taking 
ample  time  for  their  work. 

Now,  what  a  constitution  is  for  a  nation  or  a  state,  a 
charter  should  be  for  a  city.  It  should  be  a  definite,  delib- 
erately matured,  general  statement  of  its  powers  and  func- 
tions, making  it  clear  upon  what  subjects  it  may  act  and  the 
extent  of  such  action  ;  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  impropriety 
la  designating  the  charter  of  a  city  as  its  constitution. 

The  American  people  are  only  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  dignity  and  functions  of  a  good  city  charter  or  constitu* 
tion,  and  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  interests  it  may 
affect.  They  are  beginning  to  see  olearlythat  to  make  such 
an  instrument  requires  as  much  investigation,  wisdom,  and 
deliberate  action  as  are  required  to  make  a  state  constitu- 
tion ;  for  if  the  latter  is  more  comprehensive,  the  charter 
must  be  an  original  creation  in  this  country,  and  must  be 
achieved  under  very  great  difficulties,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  people  have  hardly  yet  iipagined  what  will  be  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  if  our  city  governments  be  not 
much  improved,  when,  in  the  not  ilemote  future,  a  majority 
of  the  American  voters,  in  many  states,  will  dwell  in  cities. 
They  are  convinced  that,  to  treat  the  making  of  a  national 
or  a  state  constitution  as  a  proper  work  for  a  party  majority 
acting  hastily  for  party  ends,  would  be  a  grave  perversion 
and  calamity  ;  but  a  majority  of  them  do  not  yet  see  that  to 
make  a  city  charter  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, would  be  not  less  indefensible  and  disastrous. 

VI.  There  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  striking  contrast, 
connected  with  similar  subjects,  than  is  presented  between 
the  results  of  our  framing  of  national  and  state  constitutions 
and  of  our  attempts  to  frame  city  constitutions  or  charters  — 
the  grand  success  of  the  former  and  the  humiliating  failure 
of  the  latter  —  unless  it  be  found  in  the  different  means  by 
which  we  have  attempted  to  accomplish  these  objects.  Yet, 
all  the  mystery  of  the  contrast  disappears  when  we  consider 
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the  facte.  Instead  of  acting  in  regard  to  ohartera  tbought- 
fnlly,  deliberately,  and  in  a  non-partiNtn  spirit — cnlightoned 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  we  have  in  regard  to  coo- 
Btitadonfl,  wo  have  considered  the  municipal  prohlcms  in  a 
partisan  spirit  in  tlie  main,  leaving  them  to  bo  deult  with 
crudely  and  suminarUy  by,  and  in  the  interest  of,  party  uiujori- 
ties  and  party  leaders.  Wo  have  acted  as  if  a  city  cliartor 
were  only  an  ordinary  party  measure  of  mere  local  Iiiwiimkiiig 
aWut  whicb  etntesmun.  the  grout  body  of  tbc  legistutoni,  and 
the  [>eople  generally  need  not  much  concern  theinsolves.' 

Tliis  habitual  UDilvrc)ttiinnt«  of  the  dignity,  iinportanoe, 
and  ttgnillcatioc  of  municipal  prohloiiis  bos  naturally  re- 
sulted in  many  crude  and  mischievous  laws  and  in  tliat 
party  dcs[Kiti»i»  in  city  afTairs  whiuh  is  a  main  cause  of  tbc 
greatest  municipal  evils.* 

VII.  It  ift  inipoiisible  intelligently  to  consider  the  great 
city  problems  before  us  without  a  clear  view,  at  the  out^t, 
of  their  rebitions  to  parties  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
parties  are  responsible  for  them. 

I'he  nation  and  the  states,  by  reason  of  their  broad  geo- 
graphical limits — yielding  many  productions  which  compete 
with  each  other,  and  naturally  developing  diverse,  conflict- 
ing interesta  —  present  legitimate  spheres  for  parties  and 
competing  party  principles  and  policies  in  the  field  of  Jcgisla- 
ttoD.  Our  national  and  state  constitutional  allow  the  free 
action  of  parties  within  such  spheres.  These  spheres  of 
party  action  are  independent  of  mere  city  affairs  —  having 
existed  before  cities  arose.    Parties  were  organised  and  had 

>  Ths  arv  charter  (or  ibK  Gn-ni«r  Nimt  York  enacted  tn  I)t1ff,  >licr  inoal  ol 
tkl*  trotlar  bail  beeo  wilKen.  «&i  a  pnriy  eiinf tmeiit,  vorr  lia>U)7  RikI  (^ruil«ly 
pn  lofMlMr.  It  NBt  U4T*t  nad.  uor  wnra  Itt  iirovtitiim*  «Tnr  (l«twii<d,  mn  In  ■ 
•■(bolcal,  «m1«M  war,  baton  Uia  t«ciilBtare.  We  hnvn  not  boeu  iniltUnx  llint 
lh«  (ruitlsi; «(  *rtrj  dt;  chnitcr  •honld  nxiulie  dellbamM  proceeding*  tmnlo- 
fOM  to  IboM  n«od*d  (Of  (mnlng  a  nate  coiinliuilon,  but  niiljr  Ihal  ttin  dovUIns 
*t «  pHMt  niUBlelpal  aytUla,  tbn  traniltic  at  a  Btatc  iiititiidiul  t:o4t,  wblcli  ahould 
•at  (null  thai;»eral  prorldoni  mbjcol  to  wliich  nil  clmilen  ihoDlil  be  grnnicd, 
a*J  mbkk  klionM  a>nMliate  ibo  nudn  foatnna  ol  all  charunt,  roqutmi  thia  drllb- 
waUno.  ■•  m  Dwil  ^lon  (nUr  tbow. 

*  Tkcn  la  «na  tiiairactiTB  Mompla  ot  the  d«tlbertt«  luJtin;;  of  a  «lly  thtmr. 
H  a  I'ltr  eouvcallan  In  X««  Tvrk  CIt;  la  ISO,  tiafota  puqr  dMpottun  liad  boooma 
bnatMlU*.    JTun.  Prat.,  3, 
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developed  their  useful  methods  of  influence  before  cities  of 
political  importance  existed  in  the  United  States  —  and  long 
before  cities  became  a  distinct  or  effective  political  power. 
State  and  national  parties  would  continue  with  all  their  use- 
fulness if  all  the  cities  were  destroyed. 

Parties,  unless  strongly  restrained,  constantly  tend  to 
transgress  their  legitimate  and  useful  methods  and  sphere 
of  activity  —  continually  endeavoring  to  enforce  their  irrel- 
evant tests  of  opinion,  and  to  dictate  action  in  their  own 
interest,  in  the  domain  of  mere  administration  and  govern- 
mental business.  They  constantly  treat  all  the  small  offices 
and  the  extortion  of  political  assessments  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing party  spoils  and  despotic  power.  American  parties  had 
notoriously  done  this  before  1833,  when  Senator  Marcy  de- 
clared, in  the  national  Senate,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils."  At  that  time  a  stupendous  and  growing  spoils 
system  had  been  developed  —  a  system  springing  from  party 
usurpation  and  despotism,  which  continued  to  increase  until 
1883,  when  the  national  civil  service  law  curtailed  it  by  re- 
quiring non-partisan  examinations  of  merit  and  character  for 
appointments  to  about  14,000  official  places  —  examinations 
which  have  been  since  extended  under  this  law  by  reason  of 
their  sialutary  effects,  —  so  that  they  are  now  applied  to 
more  than  87,000  places.  Here  is  an  immense  restraint 
upon  party  usurpation,  despotism,  and  corruption,  which  is 
sure  to  be  soon  extended  to  all  positions  —  including  city 
administration  —  for  which  it  is  appropriate. 

VIII.  Before  1833,  the  number,  population,  and  wealth  — 
and  consequently  the  political  influence — of  cities  had  vastly 
increased.  But  no  good  municipal  system  had  been  devel- 
oped, and  no  carefully  matured  municipal  methods  had 
found  general  acceptance  in  the  United  States.  Party  gov- 
ernment in  national  and  state  affairs  —  not  only  within  its 
legitimate  sphere,  but  within  the  usurped  spheres  of  mere 
administration  and  governmental  business  —  had  become  ag- 
gressively potential,  and  had  secured  general  acceptance  — 
the  remedy  of  civil  service  reform  not  having  been  then 
even  imagined.     The  teaching  of  municipal  science  was  un- 
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knowut  KuU  a  thouglitftil  oonuderation  of  municipal  gorern- 
ment  banlly  exi8t«(l,  even  on  the  pnrt  of  the  most  advnnced 
thinkeni.  Even  enligbtened  votei-.s  had  no  conception  of 
the  nature  or  signillouice  of  the  niimicipat  prohlem.  Per- 
lui{M  no  one  hnd  uxked  the  question  whetlier  parties  could 
propt-ily  govern  in  the  local  affairs*  of  cities.  The  theory  of 
iDiiiiii-iiial  Home  Hule  was  not  merely  unevolved  ;  both  the 
phase  and  the  conception  were  unknown. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  under  such  concUtionii,  that 
piiUtical  parties  should  grasp  for  tho  control  of  cities  and 
villages  and  extend  their  party  t«8t«  and  spoils  system 
tnt-'thods  over  them.  Nowhere  else  could  pnrtitrs  «o  effec- 
tively organizi;,  lind  so  many  sultsorvient  voters,  grasp  bo 
much  patronage,  or  so  easily  extort  large  sums  of  money  and 
other  spoils  —  in  a  space  so  small  and  uasily  dominated  —  os 
in  cities.  City  party  government  width  euiorcud  party  tests 
of  npinioo  (or  uU  ollices  and  places  in  the  city  service,  was. 
llicrefort',  quickly  extended  to  0%'ery  city  and  village, 
eqnally  without  considerution  of  its  fitness  ami  xvithout  rv- 
^tiuice.  The  trub  niunicipul  reformer,  the  civil  service  re- 
former,—  or  any  bmly  of  independent,  enlightennl  thinkers 
on  tlu)  subject,  —  hiul  not  appeared.  If  some  mnunger»,  in 
dtiaa.  could  see  that  their  party  ^VAtero  hnd  no  tit  place  in 
city  affairs,  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  nd- 

LYanoe  a  theory  to  that  effect,  for  it  would  not  only  defeat 
sir  own  advancement  in  their  party,  hut  if  accepted,  would 
deprive  it  of  a  large  part  of  its  power  and  patronage. 

IX.  Few  things  are  more  indisputable,  among  the  ele* 
tnentary  facts  of  government,  than  this:  that  the  party 
^3teni  and  a  true  municipal  system  are  repugnant  and  irrec- 
oncilable.     Parties,  whether  formed  in  the  sphere  of   the 

filiation  or  in  that  of  a  state,  claim  jurisdiction  to  tho  borders 
and  in  every  local  jurisdiction.  They  insist  that  all  local 
interests  must  ho  conformed  lo  the  general  party  policy, 
and  that  thoir  platforms  and  principles  must  be  accepted  in 
every  locality  and  by  every  ofBc«r;  they  conduct  public  affairs 
trough  oflicen  and  agents  who  must  conform  to  tlie  tests 

^of  opinion  and  policy  which  the  central  jiarty  organization 
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has  established ;  they  cariy  on  EtdministTatiOQ  according  to 
theories  and  methods  which  must  be  enforced  in  all  political 
divisions,  —  in  every  city  and  village,  —  every  one  of  which 
must  subordinate  its  own  interests  and  affairs  to  the  policy 
of  the  nation,  or  the  state,  as  the  central  party  —  or  its  man- 
agers—  shall  define  them.  The  theory  that  a  city  may  have 
local  affairs  which  should  be  managed  in  reference  to  its  own 
interests,  irrespective  of  mere  party  interests  or  divisions,  is 
obviously  repugnant  to  all  this,  and  is  sure  to  arouse  party 
antagonism. 

The  party  system  may  naturally  arise  as  soon  as  broad 
territories  have  come  under  established  government ;  but  the 
municipal  system  can  naturally  arise  only  after  dense  city 
populations  have  discovered  the  inadequacy  of  general  laws 
and  the  party  system  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of 
their  local  interests  and  needs.  Therefore,  a  true  monicipal 
system  is  necessary  —  and  is  likely  to  be  de\'eloped  —  only 
after  some  of  the  cities  have  disclosed  local  needs  so  great, 
and  local  abuses  so  grave,  under  party  government,  as  to 
make  such  a  municipal  system  indispensable.  It  seems  plain 
that  a  true  municipal  system  would  require  officers  and  em- 
ployees for  its  administration  who  should  disregard  mere 
party  opinions,  and  constantly  strive  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  city  rather  than  those  of  any  party. 

City  party  government,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  based  on 
the  theory  that  state  or  national  parties  may  properly  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  cities — mar  appoint  their  officers  and 
employees  —  by  reason  of  their  party  opinions;  and  may 
manage  city  affairs  in  paramount  reference  to  pany  princi- 
ples and  interests.  City  party  government,  therefore,  is  an 
obvious  aud  utter  repudiation  of  the  fundamental  theory  of 
civil  service  reform,  which,  disregarding  mere  party  opinions 
and  favoritism,  puts  men  into  office  solely  by  reason  of 
sujwrior  merit. 

X.  The  development  of  cities  obviously  has  not  civaied 
additional  party  principles,  or  a  need  for  new  parties:  nor 
has  it  created  new  party  politics  to  Iw  managed.  \Vh»t  has 
been  created  by  the  development  of  the  great  city  is  oew 
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perils  for  life  and  property-  resulting  from  gnaboi  doneity 
of  population,  more  looal  complications  and  relations  between 
oitizeos,  more  local  administrattou  and  governniental  bugi- 
aessi  which  should  be  conducted  and  regulated  according  to 
sound  buBino»s  molhods.  If  tbu  great  cities  should  all  be 
burned,  or  their  n»>idontti  should  make  their  homes  in  ham- 
lets, parties  and  tlivir  functions  would  remain  as  complete 
and  useful  aa  thoy  liod  been  before  such  cities  existed.  No- 
where arc  party  contests  more  salutary  or  their  principles 
better  dc&tied  than  iii  Vermont,  which  lias  never  hod  a  liirge 
city  or  any  muoiuipal  evils.  EUewhere  wa  shall  make  it 
very  clear  that  no  ptrticular  party  opinions  are  any  part  of 
the  qtiaiitication  needed  by  city  officers  or  employee^  and 
that  all  citizens  should  join,  irrespective  of  their  t>arty  afllilia> 
tion,  in  securing  good  government  for  municipal  corpora- 
tions, as  they  do  for  securing  it  for  oilier  corporations  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

XI.  The  great  centnil.  fundamental  truth,  at  the  basis  of 
the  municipal  problem,  is  this :  that  a  municipal  system  — 
reuonable  city  Home  Uule  —  is  needed  at  all  only  because 
the  state  and  national  govcrnmeottt,  almost  iuvariubly  con- 
Lrcillud  by  jiarties,  have,  in  city  affairs,  hveu  found  inade- 
quate luid  intolcmblc;  Die  new  developments  of  interests 
•nd  needs  iu  municipalities  having  created  a  necessity  for 
additional  nnd  peculiar  goremmcnt  for  their  affaira.  There- 
fore, to  say,  nhcn  a  cliartcr  is  to  be  granted  to  a  city,  that 
it  should  be  in  it«  oi-ganization,  or  methods,  oeconling  to 
the  former  party  system,  should  apply  party  tests  for  office, 
ia  quite  pre[MMterOQS.  It  is,  in  foot,  to  repudiate  the  new 
oeoefisity  which  has  made  true  Home  Rule  indispensable. 
Therefore,  we  repeat  that  the  simple,  vital  fact  is  that  the 
governmental  powers  which  city  government*  need  to  pos- 
»eaa  are  the  precise  powers  which  ought  to  bo  exercised  in 
oiUflS  KgardlMs  of  more  party  interests,  and  in  prim;iry 
rafcrence  to  tlic  cities'  own  needs  utid  welfare.'     Therefore, 


t  SOOM  npltiBsUoa  H»;  b«  aMded  ber*.    The  Mal«  nuj  tot  convcnipncf,  nnd 
•ftra  doM.  kUoir  oneon  eleeud  ot  afipolnlnt  uihIft  tbo  dljr  )cnTcmiu*ei  io  ez«r> 
IM  ImpMUui  nkU  kaUiofltr  •trtctly  la  Ui*  tui*'*  btbdlf  ud  m  Iu  acont. 
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worthy  men  of  whatever  party  may  officially  exerciue,  side  by 
hIiIu,  any  of  thune  Ilnme  Rule  powers, — administering  the 
(lity  (fdvertiirittiit  in  reference  to  its  own  advantage,  irrespec- 
tive iif  HtHtti  or  iiiitional  {loliticB.^ 

XM.  When  the  party  Hyutem  had  heenthus  extended  over 
ftll  ciity  ^iivfirnmunto,  nothing  woa  more  natural  than  that  its 
nianiitfoiit  HhouM  seek  to  make  it  absolute  and  irresistible, 
tiMiHuihilly  ivftor  the  party  spoils  system  had  been  established. 
Mviiry  iidvocitto  of  non-partisan  municipal  government,  or 
tnio  oity  Homo  Kulo,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  these  man- 
tmorn.  The  ihhuo  between  the  supporters  of  such  a  govern- 
nwwU  on  olio  aide,  and  the  city-party  system,  on  the  other, 
moiv  and  nioro  tended  to  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  great- 
OHt  and  niost  finidiunoutal  of  all  the  issues  of  city  goverument 
ill  llii>  Uiiitiid  Stato».  Party  obstruction  is  now  —  with  the 
IHvrty  Hpirit  it  d(>volt)))»  —  the  most  fomiidable  obstacle  in 
tUti  wiyv  of  rational  Home  Rule  and  good  government  in 
Atmuifiui  cities. 

Tlut  nioiv  jHU-ty  government  in  cities  has  been  threatened  by 
tht*  iiuK>iHindei)t  public  opinion,  which  demands  Home  Rule, 
th«»  iwm>  thp  iwrty  maiingt>rs  have  insisted  upon  such  an  or- 
(ICHuUatioit  tif  city  gtworiunent  luid  such  restriotious  upon 
tht>  r));ht  of  uomiiintions  as  will  be  most  ^vorabte  to  their 
axiim^iHAoy.  tutd  uiakt>  the  s)xiits  s\-^tem  most  profitable  to 
tlt(>iu.  Whvu,  thtMn'for^  the  control  of  parties  had  b«eome 
tW)Htlio  iH  a  fi*w  [vfisons  under  that  system,  and  especially 
fctlvr  tl»>  (x^vrvr  t,>f  tht«  l^*ty  botss  had  become  autoontic.  it 
was  )iat\iral  f\vr  ^cbomiu^  |x>Utioiaiui  to  ^^ee  that  oiti«$  mi^ht 
M  iNKitly  W  ^>Yi^rtte<.l  by  au  auUK-ntio  mavvv.  wbou)  the  city 

ii*iv!\«  y*.ii*i»;  cvbilMiu  V  pictJw.  irkKiL  in:i  W  .voaaiKwi  a  tiw  a«i^  >-(fc*?cs- 

■In-  .t^i«ti<.-A.->  MkNNf  *lk»  *v*«»  itiuaiX.  ot  J»a  pwptriy,  »:™>i  s»  %j  ..tI!»  ?«.'Oc»  jc 
iMttt>i;s*!i    >»»  sww^  •*  Ji»j  »*•>  ilwnr  iiiisB/ttt  ■tt  ■/^oiaM  oix  K-iomSy  i^jw  -iBLy 

.!«  -MftWHM'  ?>K«:<  »»«■  fin;  Shv  VWf'flC.  fe-nikr,  »nip>«Biwic;'>  i.  *ci.i(  vni 
kkUWflikC  fv^tuuv.  tt  mOvmk*  IT  .-iij  iiaonvct  lOit  »J<i^  m  Sac  >s  ■zivj  i:;A>c  a 
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party  majority  should  elect,  a»  a  p«rty  could  bo  goveiTied  l)j 
tu  aotovnitic  i>o«(,  whom  party  nmimgvre should  duct.'  Tlio 
sUp  from  one  to  ihv  oilier  Divi'vfore  in  iiiitumlly  and  easily 
taken.  The  powers  »(  the  mnyor  werv  lapidly  iucieaHOd 
until  he  wa»  made  lut  autocratiu  in  the  goveruinent  of  the 
eily  iM  the  lxw«  was  in  the  governineiit  of  the  party.  In  the 
cUit«  '»(  N'kw  York  and  Brooklyti,  wiierc  the  puny  boss  syri- 
tetn  was  li»t  developed,  the  autocratic  mayoralty  sj-stcm  was 
aUu  first  estaiilishpd.  In  fact,  an  autocratic  mayor  —  a 
«ort  of  oflioial  city  boas — -is  hardly  possible  until  afl«r  the 
ilDofficial  party  boas  of  the  cit}'  has  been  developed ;  and  the 
Utter  fteetns  anre  to  dominate  the  formei'.  The  aiitoci-atic 
mayoralty  inevitably  caused  the  city  council  to  beoonie  little 
more  than  a  useless  subordinate  of  the  mayor,  and  led  to 
conatuit  state  intermeddling  in  city  affairs, — for  we  have 
not  \-«t  dared  to  confer  full  power  for  city  legislation  upon 
miiynrs. 

Mnrors  have  naturally  bucointt  must  autocratic:  where  bosses 
have  bevn  made  most  despotic.  Every  boss  iitui  party  man- 
agvr  could  scu  that  the  muro  the  authority  of  the  mayor 
ebouM  be  enlargeil  the  more  nbeoluto  would  become  the 
power  of  tlie  party  majority  by  which  both  the  boss  and  the 
anyor  would  \>v  chosen.  In  this  way  the  question  "  Wliolbt-r 
we  dntire  city  government  by  parties?"  and  the  question 
"Whether  we  desire  an  autocratic  mayor?"  have  beoomc 
«ulwtiintially  identical.  They  are,  in  fact,  about  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  questions  which  can  arise  con- 
ceniini;  city  c[overameiit. 

Xlll.  The  supporters  of  party  gnremment  for  cities  are  a 
mighty  power,  backed  as  they  atB  by  tlie  unworthy  managers, 
—  the  machines  and  selfish  interests  of  all  parties, — who 


>  He  BMiHifain  ami  coawqiuiicDa  of  iin  nutocrntlE  nuiyonlty  wlU  ha  eanxtdetrd 
■iMwItno.  It  ti  cooosh  to  Mf  bete  tlutt  %  iDn<ruT  [t  autorntie  whan  Im  bii*,  in 
gmtwal,  aa  •ImoIM*  pmror  t>(  a|i|M>!ntiii(>ni  aiiH  n-m-ival,  dlj'  Munella  bflne  tlo 
ftini  al  Uielr  lejclliBsM  fimn  to  aiimiant  IIiom  <st  Iha  mayar,  or  UiM  ot  (he 
ewuiikJjM  wlioM  nwifcew  tio  ■ppolnu.  Tbe  Cltf  CoddcII  U  ibiw  (l««nidod  in 
itodctft**  >hW  tbtaajtir  U  ukllod  — or  fna>l«  a  eliy-naUr  dMpOt.  Tba  now 
fkftit«r  tor  Ui#  GrasUr  K«w  York  praamu  Uib  mote  coDsplouon*  aitd  dlaMtroni 
Ulaatntlaa  ot  aucb  a  najarellj. 
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m&ke  their  greatest  profits  from  controlIiDg  city  party  politics 
and  elections  nuder  that  kind  of  goTeroment,  and  boss  despot- 
ism, as  the  Tammany  democracy  has  long  since  sliown  as. 
We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  deal,  in  some  detail,  with  the 
vicious  and  plausible  theories  and  methods  in  which  their 
system  finds  its  chief  support.^ 

XIV.  This  review  of  municipal  progress,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  United  States,  seems  to  make  clear  the 
order  in  which  we  should  consider  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 

{1}  That  habitual  underestimation  of  the  character  and 
difiBculties  of  our  municipal  problems,  which  has  caused 
many  persons  to  think  they  can  be  solved  by  mere  separate 
city  elections  and  by  the  easy  remedy  of  conferring  large  and 
absolute  powets  for  city  Home  Rule,  requires  us  to  test,  in 
the  outset,  the  value  of  these  remedies.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  them  in  the  next  chapter. 

(2)  The  legitimate  relations  of  parties  to  Home  Rule  and 
to  city  administration  are  so  fundamental  and  important 
that  we  shall  deal  with  these  subjects  ia  the  next  succeeding 
chapter. 

(3)  As  many  of  the  existing  charters  and  municipal  laws 
—  which  have  been  largely  framed  in  the  interest  of  city- 
party  supremacy  —  as  well  as  the  party  methods  and  theories 
which  are  generally  accepted  by  voters,  are  among  the  seri- 
ous obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  good  municipal  sjmtem,  we 
shall  give  the  three  succeeding  chapters  to  these  matters  — 
taking  and  dissecting  the  party  system  of  the  Tammany 
democracy  of  New  York  City  as  being  the  most  conspicuous 
and  characteristic  example  of  them  —  toward  which  vicious 
party  politics  in  many  American  municipalities  seem  to  have 
been  tending.  We  shall  try  and  make  plain  —  irrespective 
of  any  particular  party  —  the  true  character  of  the  city-party 
system  and  its  effects  upon  the  government  of  cities. 

>  The  need  of  this  la  m&de  more  Imperative  by  the  fact  that,  ainca  &I1  bnt  the 
laat  chaptei  of  thU  treitiio  was  dratted  theae  anpportara  hsTB  can>ed  K  more 
Abeolute  ajstem  of  p&rty  goTennnent  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Greater  New  York 
City  — wfth  mora  autocratic  power  in  the  mayor  than  haa  btbi  before  been  ilD- 
poaed  upon  any  enlightened  city  at  the  world  —  a  inbject  wblob  will  be  oonrid«i«d 
in  oar  final  chapter. 
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[4)  Hoping  vo  shall  Iw  oXile  to  door  tho  fiold  of  T&rJotu 
olMtmctloRS,  and  to  reach  some  jiutt  ooncliuiotia,  wo  shall 
ucxt  enter  upon  tlio  conttlrootive  and  retnedinl  jai-u  of  our 
undertaking,  to  which  many  cliaptei's  will  be  given. 

XV.  There  is  doubtless  n  wide  diventitj  of  opinion  as  to 
what  are  the  pnncii«al  problems  of  city  governments  in  tlii» 
eouDtry.  If  these  governments  generally  secured  ofliceit*  and 
employees  competent  for  their  higher  functions,  the  great  and 
primary  city  prohlem.t  would  directly  relate  —  sa  in  a  certain 
fienae  tbey  do  even  now  —  to  the  proper  action  of  such  oDicials 
for  causing  better  city  morals,  schools,  courUi  and  police, 
improved  health  administration  and  more  enlightened 
charity,  better  city  transit,  lighting  and  architecture,  the 
hcBt  Dwthodis  of  doing  the  public  work,  and  whatever  tends 
to  make  citje«  beautiful  and  altractive.'  But  such  achieve- 
mcDttf,  in  any  high  measuto,  will  remain  impossible  until  we 
•ball  bo  able  habitually  to  bring  citizens  of  high  character  and 
capacity  into  the  ofllcial  leadership  of  our  municipal  alftiirs. 
To  do  ibis,  therefore,  is  the  foreinnett  and  mOHt  vital  problem 
—  after  which  thesolution  of  every  other  will  be  bothposisible 
and  easy. 

Those  who  favor  the  government  of  municipalities  through 
party  action  and  majorities  will  give  pvoccdcnce  to  very  dif- 
ferent problems.  Among  them  will  be  the  proper  method 
of  making  nominations  only  by  city  parties;  regulating  the 
fuinvuiea,  and  managing  city-parly  politic  and  olcctiuns; 
efTtfCtive  devicw  for  apportioning  city  officers  and  laborenj 
a*  patronage  among  sniiill  city  districts ;  increasing  the 
powera  of  the  mayor,  and  ](vc])ing  city  governments  in  strict 
iDbordination  to  party  iritei-ests  in  stitte  and  national  poli> 
tica.  Ws  hope  to  show  that  Uie  cstabli^limeut  of  a  sound 
municipal  system  will  destroy  most  of  the  basis  of  fact  and 
assumption  out  of  which  these  problems  ai'ise. 

XVI.  In  aid  of  solving  tfut  tupreme  proUem  of  Mnt/in/f 
wmptUnt  men  into  the  official  Uadertfiip  of  American  eitUtt 


1  mat  b  pMriU*  to  Umso  putloultn  U  tllutraicd  In  Ibc  ebapton  mi  Bugllih 
wkd  Cnwpaia  OemUn*bial  dUw,  to  whlrh  iiii|iori'>r  offleora,  «n4  miiMqiiBiiUy 
awck  b«i(er  dtf  ip)*traaM»t».  Uiu  Uion  iu  tb«  Vnlud  auiw  bare  bMQ  iwurad. 

e 
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we  must  solve  these,  among  other,  minor  problems :  How  to 
increase  the  dignity  and  importance  of  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  estimation  of  the  people;  how  to  separate 
our  municipal  a£faira  from  party  politics;  what  is  the  proper 
measure  of  powers  for  Home  Rule  which  should  be  conceded 
to  cities  and  villages ;  how  to  frame  city  laws,  codes,  and 
charters  which  will  clearly  define  these  powers  and  avoid 
needless  and  vicious  appeals  to  the  state  legislatures;  how 
to  constitute  truly  representative,  non-partisan  city  councils 
with  adequate  authority;  how  mayora  should  be  elected, 
and  what  poweis  they  should  have  in  order  to  make  them 
competent  executives  without  being  partisan  despots;  in 
what  way  the  police  force  and  the  municipal  justices  may 
be  made  free  from  party  domination ;  how  to  cause  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  mere  party  majori- 
ties, by  providing  for  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting  in 
city  elections;  how  so  to  diminish  the  nuiuber  of  elected 
city  officers  and  so  to  extend  their  official  terms  — and  pro- 
motions for  merit —  that  there  will  not  be  a  needless  num- 
ber of  city  elections,  while  the  people  will  none  the  less 
control  their  city  governments,  and  the  city  partisan  man- 
agers will  lose  much  both  of  their  vicious  occupation  and  of 
their  needless  power  for  mischief. 
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CHAPTER  U. — TBB  SATOBB  OK  TUB  EVILS  IN  AMKltl- 
CA.S  MfNICIl'AL  GOVEBNMENT.  ANT>  SEPARATE  KLWJTIOStf 
XSli    HUME   XfULE  AS   UEJtKUIES 


» 


B*1I«  Ib  etiy  fermommt  lowing  more  Miioiu.  Tbelr  nstani  «ftl«d.  Our 
Wnlar  diy  odldal*  uo  »  conioitiiialtan  ot  our  clljr  ■^nlDm.  Wn  an  to  d«aJ 
ualnljr  with  th«  ttnulara  uul  adBlnUtnitloii  ot  tHy  covaruiii^ul.  Otf  partlva  m 
OMin  warm  of  «hnm  B«f«nu  clHIioas  m  nniKiJii-n.  Nnlure  ol  Home  Rule, 
Duty  of  allmrtnc  li.  Bari*  (or  datminK  II.  Nol  nn  kbsotiitD  ligla.  b!Ui||<:rou> 
and  fatoelklMii  nudaln  llnoAiue-  Tlieorjr  or  «iDl«tDUrr(iraiiM.  Kwl>tivi<  rli;t>t« 
and  dnltw  of  dtj  tuid  lUU.  Bow  fur  niaui  >n>l  iintlou  Eovorn  la  rSlic*.  Whi-ii  a 
rilf  may  talrljr  claim  lar^pr  iK>w«n  for  Hutnr  Rule  Cltln  Bond  aDnartlir  mem- 
baa  lo  loKbtainm.  CItiM  caonot  rnfomi  ibciuH-lvea  imdnr  pariy  gtiTomini'tii. 
Wtor  rontUiiona  at  coocMlinit  Homo  Rule,  Ktril  iiftaoti  o(  fal**  tbwiira  on  Ihs 
Mli)(«t.  L<ici«laIon  fttiin  Diii«ii  iini  roniiwtciil.  ThMir;  of  niaklii);  vltlu  Irta. 
TWotjr  lllKt  liitcrHtA  of  bUIf  nad  ritf  Bin  npiioHx].  Oxngcr  that  citica  mnjr  cmi- 
mf^n  10  itiU  (tata.  TUofry  thai  gttttuij  llomu  Kulo  |iuw»r  wnuld  cbom  citlM  to 
d*bauar.  Bnat  far  riiiMaolaa«tawaf*nta,)uid  UMd  Mb(«  iiujiwllon,  IttlUly 
a(  MKk  iliiiicetlan,  and  ol  R^uirins  nporta  to  itale  (mm  dtlcs.  Bepurta  would 
»M  r«*>riii  Borne  Rnl«.  but  mnilit  mako  It  m(b  to  oDiarxe  It,  niul  woald  rfliuiiiluli 
Mad  «r  *pMial  la^iUtloa.  Eipar1«nn>  ot  Kiigtlaiid  ou  iIh-iut  hubJacrU.  KsmI  nt  n 
ftlai*  ManSolpB]  Bureau  or  d«iatIiu)MiI.  Tlic  atnic  lu«|im?lliiiJH  we  now  enforce 
]Batllj>  a  MBM  iHfiaiTiloa  aj^tom  tor  oltics.  villi  nnlliorltjr  tn  lnviiail|{al«  abuaca. 
fttUa  Idapatfiona  aad  raporta  (roiu  cltlo*  would  eiillgbltrn  the  UKlalaiiu*. 

No  department  of  government  in  the  United  Stntes  is  ao 
itiiid<M| uiito.  none  has  hci>n  thu  subject  of  so  much  dii>satis- 
fftirtioii  and  Koliciludu  on  thu  part  of  thuir  people,  and  none  has 
be«n  so  scvuroly  criliciscd  by  candid  wnt4;rs  from  alnxHld, 
M  lh«t  which  rclat««  to  muiiicipalitieii.  Thu  Inr^ur  the  city 
or  village,  tlie  more  uiisAtisfaclory,  ns  a  nile,  Iiii»  bt-on  iUi 
gorBrnmoDt,  and  the  greater  it«  administrative  aliii!si.'!(;  mo 
tluU>  from  tliQ  aniallest,  each  can  see  in  ttione  of  a  larger 
popnlation  the  greater  evila  it  may  aoon  have  to  encounter. 

The  importouco  of  tlie  suhject  is  enhanced  by  the  facto 
that  tho  fn(-i)ity  of  intercourae  between  the  citi,'  and  the 
country,  tlic  influence  of  city  life,  the  proportion  of  the  wliule 
ptopU  vlio  reside  in  mnnicipalities,  and  the  political  power 
of  thpir  residents,  are  rapidly  increasing;  while  more  and 
aore  lerritorj'  is  being  added  to  cities.     City  standards  and 
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viceB,  city  theories  and  usages,  city  faabiona  and  literature, 
not  less  than  the  methods  and  comiptioDS  of  city  adminis- 
tratioD,  are  becoming  more  and  more  potential  and  pervad- 
ing. The  power  of  the  cities  seems  likely  to  become  almost 
supreme  in  no  very  remote  future.'  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  character — if  not  the  fate — of  republican 
government  in  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  their  people  to  provide  a  good  municipal  system. 


There  is  no  need  of  setting  forth  in  much  detail  the  evils 
connected  with  our  municipal  affairs,  for  they  are  both  well 
known  and  undeniable.  The  problem  of  municipal  govern- 
ment ia  by  common  consent  the  most  serious  and  difGcult  in 
our  politics.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  municipal  govem- 
ment  which  prevails  is  needlessly  expensive  and  generally 
condemned;  it  is  inefficient;  its  methods  bring  the  worst 
voters  to  the  polls  and  largely  repel  the  most  worthy;  it  has 
caused  city  administration  to  be  generally  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable to  the  American  people  and  a  scandal  to  our  re- 
publican system;  it  stimulates  intense  and  needless  partisan 
contentions  in  municipalities;  it  has  caused  excessive  and 
mischievous  special  legislation  for  cities  and  villages  and 
prevented  the  enactment  of  wise,  general  laws  for  their  gov- 
ernment;' it  discourages  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 

1  In  tho  aUta  of  New  York  before  the  Greater  New  York  City  ma  created, 
two  cities  elected  18  of  her  SO  senators  and  66  of  hei  ISO  aasembljmen,  onder  her 
ameoded  coDstitutlon  of  1895 ;  and  it  ia  Bubstance  providea  that  in  the  future  no 
cit;  Bboli  elect  more  than  ono-half  of  them  —  so  great  le  tbonght  to  be  the  danger 
of  ctt;  domination. 

1  It  seeiuB  that  from  1881  to  1889  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  1284  sepa- 
rate laws  relative  to  the  thirty  cities  of  the  state,  of  which  3Q0  related  to  the  city 
o(  New  York;  and  that  in  1886, 280  of  the  681  acts  passed  related  to  some  particu- 
lar 9u1>division  of  the  state.  (Ooodnow's  Municipal  Home  Rule,  23, 24.)  A  New 
York  statute  known  as  the  consolidation  act  of  1882,  made  up  of  laws  applicable 
to  New  York  City,  contains  21*3  eeclions,  yet  falls  far  short  of  containing  all  snch 
laws.  In  the  period  from  1890  to  189T,  tnclnsite.  there  were  2793  special  laws 
passed  relating  to  the  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York  —561  of  them  related  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  and  1399  of  them  related  to  the  city  ol  New  York.  The  year  In 
which  the  least  nomber  was  enacted  as  to  the  latter  dty  wm  1891,  when  there 
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LnttirMta ;  it  cuitsos  and  coniloiics  bribery  at  tbe  elections ;  it 
biM  cotiHtnntly  bruugbt  irifci-iur  und  unworthy  men  into  the 
municipal  service;  it  has  inado  otliviiil  mulfeasaace  a  com- 
mon offence  in  oities,  and  ha-t  fainiliarir-vd  the  people  with 
olBoia)  connivance  at  the  levying  of  blaokm&il;  it  has  pro- 
Tiilfd  tiK)  short  terms  of  office  and  made  too  many  oGSces 
electivt:  largely  to  serve  party  ends;  it  lias  caused  many 
citizeiu  and  corporations  to  corruptly  employ  party  Icadois 
to  protect  their  rights  instead  of  discharging  their  duty  to 
defend  them;  it  has  deveiopcd  u  demoralizntion  and  corrnp- 
tion  In  munioipal  politics,  which  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
tnwt  unsellish  and  [latriotic  citizena  can  lianlly  bold  in  chock ; 
it  habitually  subonlinales  municipal  interests  and  duties  to 
the  advancement  of  mere  party  ends  in  state  and  nntioniil 
politics;  it  hat  made  tbe  management  of  municipal  politics 
and  elections  a  degrading  business  by  which  a  claHS  of  usulots 
and  vicious  politicians  prosper;  it  has  divided  tbe  natural 
friends  of  good  municipal  gnveraraent  between  the  rank^  of 
hostile  parties,  which,  in  the  main,  contend  over  issues  ir> 
relevant  to  municipal  affairs;  it  has  developed  a  degrading 
and  comipt  system  of  city  boss-rule;  it  hjis  established  an 
autocratic  mayoralty  which  favora  despotic  party  domination : 
ft  hu«  cauMod  tbo  monil  standards  of  official  life  in  our  mu- 
mcipalitios  to  fall  below  the  moral  standards  in  private  busi- 
Qeaa  —  causing  municipal  olTicera,  genemlly,  to  think  it  a 
Imr  crime  to  dcfmnd  the  whole  city  than  to  defraud  a  single 
eitizen;  it  bos  caused  city  and  village  politics  and  admin- 
itiation  to  become,  to  a  large  extent,  sources  of  vice  and 
iption,  wbii-b  are  diffused  thmugh  the  country;  it 
habitually  uses  official  power  and  publio  offices  to  gain  paity 
votM  uid  private  ad\*antage;  it  has  canned  many  citizens 
ind  oorpomtions,  not  otherwise  corrupt,  to  pay  blackmail  to 
putisan  ofBoials  both  from  fear  of  oppression  and  hopes  of 
bvon;  it  fjuite  generally  brings  into  municipal  offices  and 
emjiloyaieQtft  men  of  a  lower  moral  character  and  business 


only  SS.  bM  In  ISOS  tbara  mn  388  of  ihcw  (pMlal  Uwi,  mi  tn  ISIS  thoe 
SW,    Tlia  N*w  Yurk  <bxtuc  of  IfOT  noaUlu  IfflO  loetloiia,  filUaf  MS  ptgM 
olthaHMitu. 
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capacity  than  could  gain  analogous  positions  in  private  af- 
fairs ;  it  has  not  only  degraded  the  ideal  of  what  municipal 
government  may  be,  and  should  be,  but  it  has  made  its  re- 
form seem  to  many  hopeless ; '  it  has  caused  elections  in  cities 
and  villages  to  be  regarded  by  many  voters  as  little  more 
than  contests  for  selfish  and  partisan  ends,  in  which  it  is 
almost  useless  for  disinterested  and  patriotic  men  to  take  any 
part.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  leading 
American  writers  on  our  municipal  affairs  treat  them  as  pre- 
senting the  most  serious  failure  and  problem  under  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ablest  and  most  friendly  of  foreign  critics 
—  the  author  of  the  "American  Commonwealth"  —  has  just 
declared  "the  government  of  cities  to  be  the  blackest  spot 
in  American  politics."^ 

2.  To  justify  a  condemnation  of  our  municipal  system, 
if  indeed  we  have  such  a  system  in  the  United  States,  we 
hardly  need  look  beyond  the  simple  facts  that  it  is  not  the 
gifted,  the  noble,  or  the  honored  men  who  generally  hold  the 
highest  municipal  offices,  but  scheming  politicians,  selfish, 
adroit  party  managers,  or  men  of  very  moderate  capacity  and 
often  of  not  very  enviable  reputation,  who  would  not  be  de- 
sired at  the  head  of  a  large  private  business.  When  men  of 
a  higher  order  are  made  mayors,  they  have  not  infrequently 
got  their  places  under  commitments  to  degrading  influences 
by  which  they  are  much  trammelled. 

3.  Municipal  corporations  are  in  their  nature  the  most 
honorable,  dignified,  and  powerful  corporations  known  to  our 
laws,  and,  if  fitly  appreciated  and  governed,  they  would  easily 
command  for  their  official  service  the  worthiest  and  ablest 
citieens.  But  there  are  in  fact,  on  every  hand,  corporations 
of  various  kinds  wliich  have  officers  quite  superior  to  those 
who  generally  maiu^g*  the  affairs  of  our  municipalities. 
Until  we  shall,  habitually,  bring  such  able  and  worthy  men 


>  PrafMSor  OoodiHiw  atj%  tht  itidinAir  Am«K«B  mBniciial  officer  does  dm  k- 
(anl  il  aa  his  dat;  v>  att  thai  Um  Uvs  are  olueiinl.  bal  WBirly  (o  m«  >h*i  tite 
cQBiplaiBa  at  iiidiTidiiali,  if  Hiffici«iilj-p«m5i«nt.aT«ex*aiM4,  *ad  "  U  eomai- 
end  adTiahl«.  Mteod«d  to."    Jr«.  Fn*„  3M. 

*  OmMa^Mrory  Jbnnr,  Nonabcr,  ISC,  p.  TS&. 
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iDtu  tlio  higb  offices  of  our  cities,  our  metbnJs  of  ^Temtng 
them  will  atutid  self-condemned.  L'util  we  shall  feel  per- 
sonally diitgnic^rd  by  tlieir  absence,  and  they  shall  feel  pcr- 
BooitUy  honored  by  their  »clectioD  fur  municipul  offices,  wo 
flbAll.  cu  ft  pcojilc.  procUim  ourselves  bufure  the  world  as 
apparently  incoiupctvutforgood,  munici[)al  svU-goveriimvitt'. 
4.  The  primary  problem  of  such  govvrumeut  —  the  fundu- 
mcntal  comlition  of  good  city  lulniiuistnttiou  —  is  tbnl  of 
bringing  ttuch  men  into  Uio  tunnicijial  offices.  It  cannot  be 
too  amphatically  declared  ttuit  among  a  free  people  no  other 
evidence  should  ever  l«  thought  neceasnry  to  condemn  their 
Diunicijial  methoihi  and  condition  than  the  simple  fact  that 
tliey  allow  inferior,  unM:riipuloii.<i  men  —  mere  poliliciana  and 
partisans  —  to  hold  the  leading  oilices. 

U 

An  adequate  treatment  of  our  municipal  problenu  would 
include,  on  the  one  extreme,  a  pie-'ientation  of  the  edu- 
cational, moral,  and  religious  forcos  —  and  of  the  means 
of  making  them  effective  —  in  which  better  municipal  gov- 
ernment niu>il  tiiid  iu  ultimate  strength,  and  in  buhali  of 
which  the  prrncltcr.  the  teacher,  and  the  patriot  must  unite 
their  potential  voicm;  and.  on  the  other,  the  consideration 
•if  many  questions  of  detailed  methods  and  business  manage- 
tavtii  upon  which  the  eOicioucy  and  utility  of  municipal  gov- 

inent  largvly  dvjicnd.     But  from  both  these  fields  we  arc, 

>  a  cuiMidenthle  extent,  excluded  by  the  limitations  of  our 
mbjiot,  which  is  Uie  structural  and  administrative  problems 
of  stich  government.  Vet.  these  problems  will  drew  into 
the  discu^ioti  by  far  the  most  potential  and  vicious  forces, 
—  the  forces  of  |)arty,  of  faction,  and  of  selfish  and  corrupt 
interests,  which,  in  the  main,  have  made  tliese  govemnientd 
w)mt  they  ai-e  for  evil. 

Alt  well-informed  pereons.  in  pondering  the  evils  referred 
to,  will  take  notice  of  the  facts  that  among  the  most  dii-ect 
fomw  in  their  development  have  been  partial,  factions,  and 
th<!ir  managers,  boBSes,  and  minions.     Parties  have  brought 
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the  most  degraded  voters  to  the  polls,  and  have  done  most  to 
coerce  and  bribe  their  use  of  the  ballot.  They  have  controlled 
the  patronage  and  spoils  in  city  affairs  which  have  been  most 
degrading,  and  have  given  the  worst  municipal  servants  their 
places.  They  have  caused  jfraudulent  naturalizations  and 
registrations,  and  have  profited  by  blackmail.  They  have 
raised,  and  their  agents  have  disbursed,  most  of  the  money 
which  has  been  effective  for  bribery  and  other  municipal  cor- 
ruption. The  persons,  for  example,  who  have  been  most 
directly  concerned  in  the  notorious  prostitution  of  municipal 
affairs  in  the  city  of  New  York  haVe  been  the  managers  of 
one  of  the  great  parties,  —  often  in  conspiracy  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other,  —  while  in  Philadelphia  the  other  party 
has  had  the  lead  in  a  similar  prostitution. 

These  facta  certainly  do  not  prove  that  parties  and  their 
contests  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  grave  evils  in  our  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  for  it  may  be  declared  with  much  truth,  and 
often  is  declared,  that  the  selfishness,  the  ignorance,  and  coi-- 
niption  of  the  people  individually  are  their  primary  sources, 
to  which  parties  have  but  given  an  intense  and  conspicuous 
expression.  Here  a  great  problem  ia  involved:  the  question 
how  far  party,  and  how  far  the  individual,  ia  responsible  for 
our  municipal  condition.  The  declaration  just  referred  to 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  our  municipal  party  S3rstem  and 
methods  are  as  good  as  the  people  deserve,  or  are  capable  of 
supporting,  and  that,  consequently,  no  great  reforms  are 
possible,  save  at  the  hands  of  a  purer  and  better  —  and  hence 
a  future  —  generation,  more  nobly  instructed  and  inspired 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

We  cannot  accept  this  pessimistic  and  discouraging  view 
of  the  matter,  though  it  contains  some  truth.  It  omits,  and 
refuses  to  recognize,  the  vicious  effects  of  governing  cities  by 
national  and  state  parties,  —  the  false  and  irrelevant  issues 
they  present,  the  corrupt  methods  they  devise  and  employ, 
the  besotted  party  spirit  they  develop,  —  as  being  in  tbera- 
aelves  constant  and  potential  forces  in  causing  such  evils. 
These  are  forces  which  city  parties,  in  the  main,  originate, 
and  they  would  cease  to  be  effective  if  party  organization  and 
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methods  for  ruling  cities  in  euburdiQation  to  national  and 
statu  party  iiit«rc«t8  were  ubandonod — as  we  think  they 
Khuuld  bt-.  It  tA  our  view  Uiat  tlio  pnisent  genoration,  oven 
within  tliU  decade,  is  nblo  to  dttvioo  and  support  a  much 
better  nniiiicipat  system  tluiii  wo  poettesih  van,  and  diflioult 
HM  tile  undertaking  cortuialy  U. 

While  much  that  \»  evil  in  our  municipal  affnin  is  the 
direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  pervwiing  selfbth- 
DMs,  ignorance,  and  low  moral  tone  of  many  of  the  people, 
we  shall  nevertheloHS  endeavor  to  xhow  that  much  more  of 
it  ia  the  result  of  had  municipal  tlieoi-iea  and  metliods,  of 
blind,  misleading  pai'ty  paAaions,  of  needleK.t  and  demoraliz- 
ing puly  action.  If  to  develop  loftier  ideaU  and  a  higher 
seofle  of  duty  ia  the  greatest  endeavor,  it  ia  yet  worthy  the 
efforts  of  statesmen  to  secure  greater  blessingtt  from  better 
methods  of  govemmenta  during  the  generation  in  which  they 
live. 

To  justify  tliu»v  views  as  to  present  possibilities,  we  shall 
Qoed  to  carefully  dissect  the  prevailing  party  system  and  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  many  existing  cvibi  have  been 
dcvclopeil  by  it.  It  will  not  only  be  neceaeiaty  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  city  parties  themselves, 
but  to  challenge  the  soutubiess  of  various  accepted  theories 
conceniing  both  parties  and  municipal  gorernment. 

It  will  be  be^t  to  deal  with  two  of  these  theories  at  the 
outset,  —  that  of  separate  elections  and  Home  Rule, — 
because  they  are  fundamental,  involve  some  unwarranted 
aMamption.t.  and  propose  only  snpedicial  measures  wlien 
£u  more  comprehensive  and  radical  remedies  are  essential. 


in 

Separate  elections  for  municijMtl  ofBcers  axe  urged  by 
BUay  persons  as  if  they  would,  in  them.<elve9,  inani-e  a  suf* 
fioleot  razniidy  for  uninioipal  evils.  Such  elections  we  must 
think  arc  very  desirable  for  these  reasons:  (1)  they  recognise 
the  great  truth  that  municipal  candidates  and  [)olicy  should 
be  treated  separately  ui>on  their  own  merits  without  coutml- 
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ling  regard  for  external  party  issues;  (2)  they  would  facili- 
tate the  citizen's  voting  independently  as  to  municipal 
matters ;  but  they  do  not  insure  him  a  real  liberty  to  do  so, 
or  materially  weaken  the  partisan  bias,  coercion,  or  passions 
which  now  control  bo  many  voters ;  (3)  they  would  render  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  make  effective  bargains  and  deals 
between  the  managers  of  city  factions  and  the  managers  of 
state  and  national  parties ;  yet,  they  would  hut  little  affect 
any  of  the  sources  from  which  such  abuses  spring.  At  most, 
separate  elections  would  do  little  more  than  bring  voters 
into  a  better  position  for  using  appropriate  forces  for  the  more 
difficult  work  of  reform,  — for  after  such  elections  shall  be 
established,  this  work  would  remain  to  be  done, — as  the 
battle  remains  to  be  fought  after  the  best  positions  are  selected 
by  the  opposing  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  parties  and  their  managers  are  always 
ready  for  the  most  numerous  elections ;  for,  through  them, 
they  gain  both  their  power  and  their  profits.  Their  elec- 
tioneering forces  and  machinery  are  always  ready;  and  very 
likely  they  might  not  oppose  separate  election  days  for  every 
separate  class  of  officers.  Everywhere,  party  despotism  in 
cities  has  tended  to  increase  the  number  and  frequency  of 
city  elections,  —  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show.  Besides, 
experience  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  seems  to 
have  shown  that  the  separation  of  state  elections  from  mu- 
nicipal elections  has  not  been  followed  by  any  very  salutary 
results ;  nevertheless,  we  think  the  decided  balance  of  reasons 
is  in  favor  of  separated  elections,  especially  if  we  do  not  ex- 
pect too  much  from  them,  or  allow  them  to  prevent  the  mak- 
ing of  more  adequate  efforts  for  municipal  reform.^ 

>  Mr.  Conkllng  tella  us  that  New  Totk  baa  twice  hod  separate  elections  tor 
city  oflicera  and  lias  once  abandoned  them ;  that  all  the  cities  In  the  state  of  New 
York  except  three  now  (IH9T)  have  auch  electlona,  and  that  they  are  provided  tor 
all  other  large  American  cities  eioept  Baltimore.  (Conkliog's  City  Qovemmenl, 
193.)  He  calls  attention  Co  their  great  coat,  but  we  cannot  regard  this  us  a  decl- 
Bive  objection.  Profeseor  Goodnow  has  presented  a  view  of  separate  electionB 
hardly  more  favorable  Cban  that  eiipressed  In  the  text.  (Municipal  Problenui, 
210.)  The  New  York  Ameuded  CoDsUCution  of  18%  has  provided  for  separate 
city  etectioDS. 
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IV 

The  subject  of  Home  Rule  for  municipalities  —  the 
ijuedtioQ  how  fur  their  residents  should  be  allowed  to  control 
their  local  affaire  —  is  ouu  of  groat  importance,  a»  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  much  coufutiion  of  thought.  A  broad 
dirtsion  of  opinion  on  tliis  subject  grvatly  compHcatea  the 
whole  muuicipul  problem.  Wo  buliuru  in  a  much  larger 
^utliontj  for  municipal  Homo  Uulu  tlian  in  guncrully  con- 
Jed  to  American  oitie•^  ntut  shall  endeavor  to  show  on 
what  coQclitions  it  may  ■»  safely  conceded. 

It  U  (i»ite  in  luymony  witli  our  republican  K^->it<im,  and 
highly  desirable,  that  public  authority  ithould  not  Ix;  necd- 
tly  centi'alir.ed,  — thai  it  .should  be  as  directly  and  largely 
'txerciflfid  by  bodies  and  ofiicera  of  local  jurisdiction  as  ia 
com[atibIe  with  junt  and  eflioient  governtuent  for  the  nation 
and  tlie  ntates.     Indeed,  one  of  the  paramount  objects  in  the 
creation  of  cities  and  villages  —  as  in  tlie  creation  of  towns, 
counties,  and  even  of  states  —  is  to  facilit.tte  the  local  con- 
trol of  their  truly  local  affairs.     The  goveniroent  of  each  of 
ttbese  JQiisdictions  invnlvas  a  common  principle  and  policy. 
The  problem  of  Home  Rule,  as  we  ought  to  clearly  aee  at 
the  outaet,  mises  not  only  a  question  between  cities  and 
■tes,  but  one  between  the  states  and  the  nation :  for  the 
ided  right  of  secession  was  but  a  phase  of  the  qncslinn 
of  Home  Rule.     The  subject  needs  to  be  considered  on  the 
sia  both  of  principle  and  of  policy.     We  ought  to  clearly 
I  at  the  start  that  if  a  city  has  an  absolute  right  to  cotitrul 
what  ft  may  be  pleased  to  call  its  own  affairs,  a  village,  a 
[town,  and  a  county  have  the  same  right.     These  principles 
■are  indisjinlable! 

(1)  Subject  to  tlie  paramount  power  of  the  national  govcra- 

Bnti  each  state,  under  our  constitutional  sj'steni,  issupi-ume 

^Uid  aovcreign  throughout  it«  own  bonlers,  — as  well  within 

cities  and   villages  as  within  runtl  counties,   towns,  luid 

sbool  divisions.     No  one  of  these  divisions,  as  a  rule,  hw 

'any  jaditical  rightji  or  authority  save  that  which  tlie  state 
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concedes  and  recognizes.'  Within  all  parts  of  its  iUrisdic- 
tion  there  is  both  an  authority  and  a  duty  on  the  part  of  every 
state  —  and  also  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  all  of  its  citi- 
zens—  to  take  care  that  the  enforcement  of  its  constitution 
and  laws  are  such  as  will  most  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  state,  without  discriminating  locally 
in  favor  of  any  portion  of  them  at  the  cost  of  the  others, 
whether  they  reside  in  cities,  villages,  or  towns.  For  the 
state  to  neglect  its  duty,  or  to  surrender  such  authority, 
would  be  treason  to  itself  and  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of 
its  people. 

(2)  Morally  considered,  no  local  divisions  of  a  state, 
whether  it  be  a  city  or  a  town,  can  have  any  right  to  special 
authority  or  exemption,  for  its  own  peculiar  advantage,  in 
derogation  of  the  general  welfare,  nor  can  any  state  justify 
itself  in  granting  or  allowing  either.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  any  state  rightfully  refuse  to  a  city  or  village,  any 
more  than  to  a  town,  any  special  authority  for  regulating  its 
local  affairs  which  will  be  most  to  its  own  advantage,  pro* 
vided  it  be  not  at  the  same  time  a  detriment  to  the  people  of 
the  state  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Legally  considered,  the  claim  of  right,  on  the  part  of 
every  city,  village,  or  town,  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  is  a 
mere  question  —  to  be  decided  by  the  proper  courts  —  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  appli- 
cable to  them.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  on  every  basis  of 
justice  and  law  according  to  which  a  city  or  village  may 
claim  a  right  to  Home  Rule,  a  county  and  a  town  may  make 
a  like  claim.  The  state,  in  short,  has  a  duty  to  govern  every 
part  of  its  people  and  territory  —  the  city  and  the  forest 
equally  —  in  the  way  that  will  be  the  best  for  the  whole  of 
them. 

The  state  legislature  may,  as  national  and  state  constitu- 
tions allow,  properly  create,  amend,  and  repeal  all  charters 


1  Mllon'B  Mun.  Corp.,  145;  Goodnow'B  Mun.  Home  Rule,  Cha.  IV.  and  V.; 
OoodDDw's  Vun.  Prob.,Cbs.  III.  aaii  IV.  Professor  Qoodnon's  timely  and  in- 
Btructlve  Tolumea  may  be  read  witb  great  adTuntage  by  those  who  have  mdeflaite 
□otioua  M  to  the  natuie  and  limitations  o(  admissible  Home  Bale. 
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and  laws  nppUcablu  to  cities,  village^  towns,  and  oounties, 
the  aimpla  reaooii  tliat  tLu  stiite  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
s,  and  the  whole  of  ibt  jMiople  bave  nghia  and  tntoKstA 
>oot  to  tlio«u  of  any  [lortiori  of  them.     The  whole  queo- 
wo  roptfut,  M  to  tliis  alleged  right  of  a  ciQ',  town,  vil- 
or  county  to  govern  iti^elf  in  any  particular  is,  in  u 
il  Kon«o,  only  t]m:  Will  such  self-government  most  con- 
tribute to  that  general  welfare  of  all  tlie  people  of  the  state 
I  which  the  t<tat«  has  a  supreme  duty  to  piximotu?'  and,  in  a 
'legal  sense,  is  no  more  than  this:  Will  the  courts  decidu 
Uiat  tlie  laws  confer  the  right  claimed?    And  it  is  the  opiiiiou 
of  the  state  and  its  courts,  and  not  the  opinion  of  tlio  city, 
village,  town,  or  county,  or  its  courts,  which  must  finally 
decide  both  these  quostions.     Any  theory  of  Uome  Itule 
lincompatible   with   these   conditions   is   false   in   priuciple 
Kid    I«ncls    to    iusuburdinatiou,    to    iuturnul    couUiuLs.    to 
dtsiDtegnition  and  rebellion.* 

(-1)  The  pretondfd  ulniui  of  right  in  a  moral  sense  to 
Pgoveni  themselves,  utade  in  behalf  of  cities  or  other  louul 
divisions,  and  also  the  alleged  duty  of  tlie  atate  to  concede 
it,  are  strong  in  the  precise  degi'ee  that  they  have  shown,  or 
actaally  have,  a  greater  ability  and  disposition  than  the  state 
to  gorom  well  within  their  local  limits.  If  the  state  could 
ud  would,  through  its  own  ofiicials,  govern  cities  and  vil< 
ice  better  than  they  can,  or  would,  govern  themselves,  who 
will  claim  that  any  authority  for  local  self-government  should 
be  conccdud?  If,  on  the  other  Irnud,  larger  powers  for  local 
cvlf-coutToI  ttian  American  cities  now  have  would  result  in 
better  local  government,  who  would  justify  their  refusal  ? 

-.  Il  should  be  tvgurdcd  us  fundamental  that  authority  for 
Home  Kule  is  one  to  Ui  cuncudcd  for  improving  and  not  for 
degrading  local  govemmout,  or  motulity.  Thcivfure,  if  a 
city  or  a  village,  by  its  own  local  vote,  lutks  for  authority  to 
close  its  grog-shops,  its  gambling  haunts,  or  its  dons  of  in- 


■  !■  Htng  th«  wordt "  poopte  "  and  "  RUte,"  hero  ftnd  la  alnUsr  eonntciiutu, 
■wot  tomttt  Inoludc  Iho  |num of  iham  vltbio  clt)«a. 

■  tf  a  tl%j  nsjr,  af  pbuDM,  tuve  br^er  powon  u  agaliitl  tb*  nats,  whf  may 
art  Uu  «»rd,  at  ^Mnn,  bare  them  u  kg^iuii  tL»  dty  t 
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fumy,  ftp{iartiiitly,  the  stat«  sliouM  grant  it.  But  suppoeu 
tlicy  mv  L'Ii>is<.i)  ittiiler  state  lawH,  aiid  ituch  ii  vol«,  ttw  ox- 
prfssiou  of  tlio  nnwt  tlegnuletl  city  majority,  a-tks  niitlturity 
to  oputi  them  lUid  make  them  Eree  to  all,  who  will  say  tluic 
flucli  ft  votu  is  n  good  ii'sson  for  gronliiig  lai;ger  power  for  ho 
vile  a  Homo  Kule'/  Who  can  maintain  a  right  to  Iltimu 
Uulu  iiutlioi'ity  for  making  tilings  woi«e?  'Hie  sLtte  liao  a 
■Inly  t»  aid  the  moat  moml  and  jtatrtotic  of  its  citj^icns  in 
ihtiii-  bcdt  cndvavoRt.  ])iu  it  ha»,  momlly,  no  right  tu  con- 
fer Ifgnl  authority  upon  thu  citixviis  of  its  most  dvgmded 
ecHiliuiis  or  cities,  though  tliuy  bo  iu  majority,  to  do  wonsc 
thiugK  tliuu  the  vot«  of  the  wbulo  people  of  tho  statti  would 
tolerate  Civilixation  would  spoodily  decay  uudvr  a  state 
ffovemmvut  which  allowed  the  dcpmvod  and  partioan,  mcroly 
bucaiLsc  in  majority  in  a  city,  to  govern  it  corruptly  nud 
dt'spoiically.  If  tho  gamtilers  nnd  thu  thiuviM  riliall  gain  tho 
lofijority  in  a  town  or  a  city,  will  it  bo  tho  duty  of  the  state 
to  ropc'iil  the  laws  against  their  crimes,  or  t«  allow  those  who 
vtolato  thcDi  to  go  uiiptinishL-d?' 

It  ix  significant  of  thu  thoughtless  facility  with  which  fiilKO 
and  ditngoroufi  theories  of  Home  Rulu  have  Iat<;ly  found  ac- 
ceptance tltnt  the  vital  distinction  hero  pointed  out  —  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  confer  local  power  for  improving  and 
not  for  degrading  local  goi'cniment  —  has  not  been  noticed, 
and  that  unacrupulous  parly  majoritJes  in  gront  cities,  shout* 
ing  for  larger  Home  Rule  for  degrading  and  {uirtisftii  ends, 
have  been,  in  Bubotance,  taught  that  they  have  a  right  to  it, 
irrespective  of  consequences,  merely  because  such  a  majority 
demands  it. 

Some  readers  may  regard  these  elementary  statementa  as 
being  such  mere  tnuisins  as  might  have  been  omitted.  We 
ai'e  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  think  ottierwise,  and  to  find  evi- 


Ms1i«r  Uuui  ttul  irf  aoma  of  it*  dtlM,  M  Ih&l  tor  onunplo  Ih«  Siimlnf-  clodng  o( 
ilM'ictlnntKRiniiot  be  enforced  idUilD  tham,  the  diQoally  miul  boniulby  ilwiuoat 
ttttci  It*  i>raTltloiu  pnurtlcablo  tor  jcaml  goToriunuiit.  We  okiuiot enter  into  dct  nfla. 
But  ■uroly  unllmiinl  llijimr  Mlea  all  daj  >nil  nifhl.  or  on  Siirnlaj,  ars  no)  aajr 
■nur*  Ibnii  caroblSiis  and  pTian-flitlitlnf;  and  iKivdy-LouM  keepiiug  (a  !>•  aUi'wed 
nenly  bocauat  Uio  vfluM  diy  malorlty  Uron  tbetn. 
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I  of  Uie  viciotu)  oCFecto  of  the  false  theorit»i  thoy  expose, 
—  tIi(*orivs  whicli  knve  caused  tens  of  tbouKiuids  of  city  votere 
lo  tliink  tbey  have  Ijeea  ivronged  in  not  being  allowed  to 
luve  tUeir  own  way  in  wrongdoing  iti  city  nflfairN.  These 
theories  have  Bupplied  partisan  demagogues  with  sjiecioua 
uul  vicious  argumenta.  And,  besides,  if  wo  concede  that 
Uie  part  of  the  sute  called  a  city  lias  a  right  to  have  as  njany 
grogshops,  lottery  oflices,  and  ganibling-lmuutti  na  its  ma- 
jority (leairest  why  must  we  noi  allow  that  part  of  n  city 
colled  a  ward,  or  a  district,  the  samti  privilege,  whenever  ilK 
Duijority  demands  it? 

3.  Tlte  doctrine  of  Home  Rule,  as  often  prvKented,  is  not 
only  one  tending  to  disintegration,  insulx>rdiiiation,  and 
Miorchy,  but  is  one  which  enfeebles  the  stat«  and  dcgnidvK 
it  ill  tlie  estimate  of  the  people,  in  the  same  degree  that  it 
•tituulates  sellishness,  arrogance,  and  partisan  doinitiation  on 
the  pert  of  cities.  When  several  states  made  war  on  the 
L'aioii  in  the  name  of  false  theories  as  to  the  right  of  ffome 
Rule,  a  mayor  of  New  York,  Fernando  Wood,  rightly  inter- 
pn;te<t  tlieir  example  when  he  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
city  of  New  York  "to  be  a  free  city."  Some  of  the  cham- 
pioos  of  unrestrained  Home  Rule  for  cities  seem  to  go  quite 
u  far  as  that  notorious  mayor,  when  tliey  declare  that  "our 
lotige  cities  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  national 
goremment  that  states  do,"  and  that  it  is  necessary  that 
"our  large  cities  should  bo  fre«  cities." '  Wo  must  think  that 
the  cause  of  municipal  reform  will  bo  brought  into  peril  if 
such  views  sliall  lind  large  a<:cu]itanoc.  The  policy  of 
making  tlio  city  of  New  York  a  free  city  found  support  in 
several  Bills  in  the  New  York  legislature  of  \S97.  Imagine 
the  belpk-ss  condition  of  Uie  stale  of  New  York  with  thirty- 
tts  free  cities,  or  tho  national  government  degraded  to  feeble- 
iMn  aitd  contempt,  among  the  great  powera  of  the  world,  by 
the  rival  claims  of  hundreds  of  such  cities!' 


1  Sm  JnnoI*  Jm.  Jcorf.  Pol.  onJ  Sot.  Sel..  May.  ISOU.  p.  W. 
>  III  Ilia  ■latoa  ■>(  MIbkiIuI.  Catirarnia,  uiil  WuhiOKloii.  «li««  of  a  Certain  lb* 
■■  ta  Iw  allo«nl  (xiiialikrkU*  (■•wi'H  ■■  (o  (niuiiiK  ibuir  oirn  chan«n,  mlijoct 
to  BmlMrf  fvovWow  M  to  aiipruTttl  by  Uw  aUto.    IFul,  Svi.  Quarltrljf.  Untvli. 
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The  excesBive  claims  of  powet  for  cities,  when  not  so 
radical,  are  expressed  in  vajrious  forms.  Sometimes  it  is 
said,  generally,  that  they  have  a,  right  to  make  their  own 
charters ;  sometimes  that  they  may  refuse  to  accept  any  part 
of  a  charter  they  do  not  like;  sometimes,  that  no  city  chai^ 
ter  can  be  amended  by  a  special  law,  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  city.  Kone  of  these  theories  are  tenable ;  though  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  understand  and  properly  respect 
the  interests  and  conveniences  of  cities  is  indisputable  and 
fundamental.  They  ought,  as  we  shall  more  largely  insist, 
to  enact  wise,  general  statutes,  and  to  avoid  to  the  utmost 
the  passage  of  special  city  laws ;  but  whether  the  state  or 
the  cities  themselves  are  most  responsible  for  failure  in 
these  particulars  is  quite  another  question,  which  we  shall 
soon  consider. 

4.  The  facts  tliat  cities,  and  many  municipal  reformera, 
usually  demand  larger  powers  of  Home  Rule  in  the  name  of 
a  false  claim  of  "right  of  cities  to  govern  themselves,"  and 
that  the  enactment  of  laws  for  their  government  is  generally 
declared  to  be  "state  interference,"  illustrates  the  blinding 
and  distorting  effects  of  false  and  largely  accepted  theories 
on  the  subject.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  more  just 
views  of  the  matter  should  prevail.  Government  is  the 
aggregate  and  supreme  authority  by  which  the  public  affairs 
of  a  people  are  controlled.  In  the  United  States,  it  every- 
where involves,  (1)  the  national  constitution,  laws,  and 
officers ;  (2)  the  state  constitution,  laws,  and  officers ;  and 
^3)  municipal  charters,  ordinances,  and  officers ;  of  which  the 
latter,  highly  important  as  they  are,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  important. 

Most  of  our  municipal  literature,  before  the  recent  volumes 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  Professor  Goodnow  were  published,  seems 
as  if  written  in  the  special  interest  of  cities,  and  it  is  rare 
to  find  in  it  any  impartial  presentation  of  the  true  relations, 


1895,  p.  3 ;  Annalt  Am.  Acad.,  etc.,  May,  189B,  p.  3a)  U  New  York  City  and  PhlU- 
detpbia,  one  being  Bepalilican  and  the  other  Democratic,  were  allowed  reapectiTely 
sacb  powers  as  tbey  should  demand,  we  think  a  new  era  would  be  opened  in  botli 
muDicipal  aud  pacty  despotism  and  corruption. 
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nd  duties  as  botvreen  the  cities  and  the  states,  or  any 
clnr  riev  of  tlic  extent  to  whicb  tku  nation,  tbo  state,  nod 
dly,  respectively,  directly  govern  witliio  tlie  limits  of  the 
btttir. 

The  extent  of  goi-ening  mrrioil  on  by  cities  is  greatly  ex- 
aggoratvd.  Tliv  jtart  of  governing,  at  tliu  city  of  Now  York, 
for  exiimple.  which  U  carried  oti  liy  the  nation  requires  more 
than  six  thotuaud  Federal  civil  otlicials.  Tlie  uiuional  part 
of  iu  govenimeDt  extends  to  the  most  imikortant  iiiattvni.  It 
ngttlatM  commerce  and  protects  those  who  engage  in  it;  it 
praserres  tiie  inviolability  of  contracts;  it  defends  tlie  city 
against  foreign  foes  and  domestic  insunvction;  it  is  supremo 
over  poaoo  and  war ;  it  guarantees  not  only  freedom  of  speech 
and  religious  opinions,  but  the  republican  fonn  of  govcrn- 
nent;  it  delivcnt  the  mails,  controls  banks,  maintains  courts, 
provides  and  regulates  the  currency. 

Subject  to  national  authority,  tiie  state  is  supromo  through- 
oat  its  borders,  over  all  private  rights  and  duties.  It  makt/s 
Ia%n  for  the  protection  of  property,  penon,  and  oliamctor;  it 
defines  criiuvs  nnd  inllieis  puninhment^;  it  regulates  elec- 
tions and  creates  and  controls  courts;  it  has  authority  over 
Iand«,  fmncliiscs,  and  all  pervonal  and  domestie  relations; 
its  Uws  govern  all  iiartnorships  and  association!),  as  well  as 
all  oorporations,  of  which  municiiuU  cor]Hiration8  are  but  a 
■inglo  class;  it  enforces  all  oootxacts  and  buBiness  obligations ; 
it  guonnteee  justice  and  insures  freedom  of  religion,  of  de- 
hate,  and  of  the  press.  Home  Rule  can  be  allowed  to  control 
none  of  these  greater  things  of  life,  and  it  C4in  even  regulate 
them  only  in  the  subordinate  sphere  of  ordinance-making,  — 
and  that  in  no  way  aave  in  conformity  to  law. 

Home  Rule  authority  must,  in  iho  nature  of  American 
governments,  be  everywhere  below  the  sphere  of  the  law  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ocmsti  tut  ions.  To  call  the  exercise  of  tJiis 
limited  authority,  highly  important  as  it  ta,  "the  goreming 
of  a  city,"  is  quite  unwarranted  and  an  evidence  of  sugter- 
ficial  thought  and  delusive  oonoeptions.  We  do  not  mention 
these  matters  to  belittle  the  importance  of  this  ordinance- 
making  authority,  the  oxerciso  of  which  may  profoundly 
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nffect  tlie  moiulity,  the  health,  auA  Uio  prosperity  of  the 
people,  but  to  bring  to  the  teitl  of  fact  ftiid  rensoii  Uint  iUTr>- 
gance  aiid  Uintto  iin founded  nnd  misleading  claims  n-hich 
wo  fear  may  misdirect  and  delay  municipal  reform. 

5.  Tn  deal  wisely  with  the  forceo  which  affect  municipal 
reform,  we  must  comprehend  their  real  nature  and  projior- 
tions.  Citiefl  should  have  much  larger  [)owera  for  Home 
Rule  just  08  soon  as  they  show  a  capacity  for  using  it  wisely, 
and  an  intention  to  do  so.  They  should  see,  however,  that 
by  far  the  mait  important  part  of  their  goverament  must 
always  bo  carriud  on  by  the  Htat«.  Failing  to  comprehend 
this  ti'uth,  they  ans  likely,  iu  the  future  as  has  been  the  case 
iu  the  piutt,  to  fall  far  short  of  their  duty  to  send  able  and 
trustworthy  men  to  rupi'vsont  them  iu  the  legislatiuo,  —  are 
likely  also  to  continue  to  blanio  the  states  for  evils  fur  which 
they  Ate  themeelvos  largely,  if  not  niaiuly,  lusponsiblo. 

Tlie  first  practical  step  toward  larger  autliority  for  Home 
Rule,  so  far  as  mere  legislation  is  concerned,  is  Uie  cnnct- 
mcut  of  a  general  municipal  law,  — a  municipal  state  code, 
—  giving  adequate  powers  for  the  government  of  cities  and 
villages.  It  should  give  atitliority  to  make  all  needed  ordi* 
nances  and  to  carrj*  on  local  administration  under  it. 

Such  a  law  can  be  enacted  only  by  superior  men  in  the 
legislature,  —  men  wlio,  rLiing  above  mere  partisan  politica, 
comprehend  what  is  due  to  the  whole  people,  as  well  lo 
thaie  residing  in  cities  as  those  residing  in  the  country. 
Whose  special  duty  is  it  to  send  such  men  to  the  legislature, 
and  whose  special  interest  is  it  to  frame  and  propose  such  a 
law,  if  it  bo  not  that  of  city  residents  who  are  diHsatisHeil 
with  their  condition?  Will  any  one  say  tliat  our  cities  hare, 
generally,  sent  men  lo  the  legislature  who  have  hatl  superior 
competency  for  such  a  work  —  oven  men  whom  the  cities  them* 
selves  would  trust  to  make  thoir  own  chartera?  Would  the 
men  who  claim  the  most  absolute  right  of  Home  Hule, 
unless  mere  partisans  and  politicians,  agree  to  accept  such  a 
charter  for  tbeir  ei^*  as  its  own  members  of  the  legialatuie 
would  frame  for  it?  If  not,  with  what  justice  can  cities 
blame  the  ntuto  more  than  they  blame  themselves  by  reason  , 
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of  bad  ciQr  laws?  Why  lias  no  oily  officially  nsked  some  of 
its  sbleat  and  noblest  men  to  fmme,  at  ttii  ex]ieni<e,  n  good 
chatter  for  its  ^vernment,  and  to  urge  its  adoption  before 
ihe  legislature?' 

Most  well-informed  penons  will  perhaps  admit  that  the 
members  of  our  IcgisUktiires  from  tliu  great  cities  have  not 
exhibited  diHtinguiiiliud  competency  for  framing  good  munici- 
[al  laws.  Wo  can  iuiy  tlmt  the  general  iuforiortty,  despite 
Dumerous  exceptions,  of  tlw  iuumlion>  from  the  city  of  Kow 
York  for  such  a  duty  has  been  notorious.  Yot  tbcao  niciu- 
bers  have  been  the  repnucutativca  of  the  city  majority, 
diosoD  in  the  exercise  of  as  absolute  a  Homo  Kulc  freedom 
fn  eloctiotis  as  it  is  iKMMiblo  to  confer.  While  those  pages 
ai«  being  nritten  (November,  1895),  we  have  a  striking 
example  of  wliat  would  he  the  pntctiotl  consoquenoes  of  such 
a  fivt.-<loni  if  made  universal.  While  Ilic  disgraceful  results 
of  the  jNirtisan  domination  of  Tammany  —  just  disclosed  — 
wire  tnsli  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  city,  a  large 
nsjority  of  it&  votenh  in  substance,  voted  to  i-eestablisli 
this  domination.^ 

Tlie  soundness  of  tbe  views  we  have  expressed  as  to  the 
pTfMpect  of  improving  city  government  through  the  action  of 
tbe  oi^  P*)%  majority  is  illustrated  by  every  great  reform 
made  within  a  guuoiation  in  the  city  of  Now  York.  The 
police  rcfomi  luw  of  1867,  the  admiiublu  improvement  in  the 
health  laws  mode  in  1866,  the  excellcul  Uws  regulating  reg- 
istration and  voting  in  New  York  City,  the  salutar}' police 
justtooactof  1K73,  the  civil  service  reform  laws  applicable 
to  tbe  city,  and  the  Iiallot  reform  laws  more  recently  enacted, 
were  not  one  of  them  proposed,  but  wcro  all  resisted,  or 
made  inefficient,  by  a  majority  of  the  rcpresoutalivcs  of  that 
city  in  die  legislature. 


•  Tlwrit^ulftl.  l4)«U,whiM0iniiiildp«lpollc;bM  becainiiiiinftlliranllsliti")*^- 
la  •uluunw  to  htTo  dvnv  lUi  la  URO,  and  tbui  ■tcotvil  •  vprf  fiKxl 
dkwtor.  A  prnMtiini  monaiMit  ta  lli«  tiiti'retii  ol  ImprorM  local  KorenimeDt  In 
lodttim  U  now  aclln  aad«r  Uw  kodcnliip  of  Itno.  W.  D.  Foulkr  nt  that  sUIb. 

1  tilBCT  (li«  t"Xt  mu  wiiUaD  thii  uiUcliulnl  dangvr  Iim  Ihhui  nuido  a  fact  by 
lb*  rMulu  o(  tb«  (tiMUr  N«w  York  CUj  aUotloa  «l  Xovcnibcr.  IS97.  in  wlilch 
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So  far,  therefore,  £roni  being  able  to  accept  the  doctriae 
that  the  majority  in  a  city,  irrespectiTe  of  its  character  and 
purpose,  has  a  right  to  govern  it,  or  can  safely  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  we  see  that  the  welfare  both  of  the  city  and  of  the 
state  are  likely  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
latter  in  aid  of  good  municipal  govermuent. 

6.  A  true  comprehensioD  of  the  salutary  limits  of  Home 
Rule  involves  two  distinct  conceptions :  (1)  What  degree  of 
independence  in  local  affairs,  of  power  over  them,  ia  intrin- 
sically desirable  on  the  part  of  cities  and  villages,  provided 
they  are  competent  to  use  it?  (2)  How  much  of  this  power 
may  be  wisely  intrusted  to  any  particular  city  at  any  given 
time?  The  proper  rule  on  the  first  point  may  be  clearly  set 
forth  in  such  a  municipal  code  as  is  greatly  needed.  But  as 
to  the  second,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  more  than  a  tem- 
porary standard. 

7.  Another  view  of  the  practical  results  of  the  theory  we 
may  adopt  is  important  If  the  state  should,  in  substance, 
say  to  cities,  "  We  will  give  you  whatever  power  over  your 
affaiis  your  voting  majority  may  demand,"  —  this  being  in 
New  York  what  the  Tammany  Democrats  may  ask  for,  and 
in  Philadelphia  what  the  Republicans  may  ask  for,  —  new 
inducements  to  party  bribery  and  despotism,  and  richer 
rewards  for  the  victors  in  party  cont«sts,  would  be  created 
by  which  the  worst  kind  of  party  government  would  be  per- 
petuated. Not  merely  the  usual  offices  and  spoils  would  be 
secured  by  a  party  triumph,  but  also  larger  powers  for  gov- 
erning the  city  upon  the  mere  demand  of  the  victorious 
party. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  and  the  state  should  say  to 
every  city  and  village,  "  The  mere  request  of  your  majority 
will  not  insure  you  larger  powers;  it  must  appear  that  you 
seek  to  improve  your  local  affaits,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  by 
the  use  of  these  powers ;  and  that  your  purpose  is  to  take 
your  administration  out  of  partisan  politics  and  to  select  your 
municipal  servants  for  merit,  irrespective  of  party  opinions," 
who  can  doubt  that  such  conditions  imposed  by  the  state 
would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  municipal  government? 
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As  the  wisest  friends  of  niunicipal  reform  rcg»rtl  it  w  kh 
•Mfiiliiil  llistpiirtj' control. tact  contention  shall  Iw  8U]>pn»;H4>d 
to  the  utmoat  in  muiiioii>al  affaire,  all  concessions  of  lai;ger 
powers  for  Home  Rule  should  be  made  subject  to  conditions 
which  will  tend  to  ttuch  a  Buppreiminn.  If,  for  example,  a 
city  is  to  be  allowed  greater  power  over  the  police,  the  fire, 
the  prison,  or  the  excise  adminifltration,  it  should  Ixt  provided 
Uaat  no  party  testa  shall  be  applied  to  the  apjtointinents  or 
reiuovaU  of  the  oflic«r»  or  employees  connected  with  them. 
that  they  shall  not  engage  in  partisan  strife,  and  that  no 
party  assessment  shall  Ik  received  from  them. 

8.  It  is  unfortunate  that  iho  specious  reasons  on  which 
iotne  friends  of  reform  are  basing  their  claim  of  right  on 
the  p«rt  of  cities  to  goTom  themselves  absolutely,  aie  just 
those  which  all  debased  city  parties  and  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians can  effectively  use  for  their  own  purposes.  They 
naturally  claim  more  power  for  ruling  whenever  they  are  in 
control.  Tbey  plausibly  denounce  the  most  patriotic  efforts 
of  tb«  state  for  improving  city  afTain  as  an  inturforenco  and 
a  wrong,  save  when  the  same  party  ruliis  both  tlio  state  and 
the  city. 

A  Koucid  dootrino  of  Homo  Rule  would,  practically,  say  to 
the  vntets  of  a  city,  irrespective  of  their  parly  afliliations, 
"*If  you  de«ire  larger  powers  of  municipal  control,  make  it 
i^>pear  that  the  non-partisan  public  opinion  of  the  city  de- 
mands, and  intends  to  use,  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
and  not  for  the  advantage  of  any  party  or  faction.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  practically  say  to  Uiune  voters  iliat  one  of  the 
fimt  things  to  be  done  to  secure  larger  powers  is  to  convince 
tlie  worthy  men  of  all  parties  that  it  is  their  duty  to  unite 
their  endeavors,  irrespective  of  all  mere  party  interest,  for 
good  municipal  government;  it  would  suggest  to  them  that 
no  city  deserves  to  have,  or  is  likely  to  secure,  much  larger 
powere,  save  through  oormption,  until  it«  inhabitants  shall 
have  wisdom  and  patriotbm  enough  to  unite  in  such 
eodeavots.' 

■  li  «a«hl,|wriiafa,*«i  tbadiy  Mmit  n(  monlelial  nfonn  to  tblaUncwlMlhw 
a  iMfl**  thmn  ol  UMtt  «8bTtt  nU|{lit  nut  wlUi  adnutace  b*  derotad  to  candoK 
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9.  Ttiv  oxUjnt  to  which  the  cnmiptJon  of  cities  and  their 
abuse  of  their  powera  liave  coutribiited  to  our  bod  muiiiuipul 
eoodittoii  liiu  never  been  adequately  set  forth.  No  adequate 
refDnn  in  imssible  save  by  oott])er»t)oa  between  the  repie- 
8«Dt«tiv6t(  from  both  the  city  and  the  country  in  our  legis> 
Uturet).  We  mUHt,  therefore,  thiuk  it  unfortunate  chat  80 
much  of  our  municipal  literatui'e  has  been  written  in  a  spirit 
of  |)arti  Han  .ship  for  the  city.  By  developing  a  false  and  niiii- 
chievouH  conviction  that  there  is  an  inherent  antagonism 
between  citiea  and  other  parts  of  the  state,  a  feeling  has  been 
developed  which  may  bo  very  unfavorable  to  an  early  tri- 
umph of  municipal  reform.  Such  a  theory  directly  tends  lo 
jeatousiea  and  hostilities  between  them.  One  writer,  for 
example,  t«lls  us  "there  can  no  good  comu  of  a  s^ittem  which 
.  .  .  makes  Now  York  and  Brooklyn  u  part  of  New  York  statv, 
.  .  .  dependent  upon  the  country*  mt-'mburs  of  the  legiskture," 
tiiaC  tlie  interests  of  all  '''our  largu  cities  aro  totally  diverse 
from  the  interests  of  tho  rcmainiug  suctions  of  llio  stute  to 
which  they  are  placed,"  and  "that  it  U  noccssArj'  thai  our 
largv  cities  sliould  be  free  cities."'  The  distrust  and  fears 
in  the  minds  of  legislators  from  tlie  country,  which  such 
views  tend  to  develo|»,  might  well  be  regretted  even  if  it 
were  not  necessaiy  to  secure  their  votes  for  any  large  mofts* 
ure  of  Home  Rxile.  Will  they  vote  to  give  larger  {lOwcrs  to 
cities  if  they  regard  their  interests  as  hostile  to  those  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  state,  and  as  likely  to  be  used  to  establish 

dtjr  naUODts  to  IMUt  compnIieDd  Ihoir  oim  dutica  Knd  ihartfoniliucs,  and  to 
briD)[lng  tbcM  mldoDlB  lato  coOpcmUoii  —  whllo  Im»  utigbt  ba  Mid  nboul  Uie 
•liorbniiiilnip  ami  liicfliu|i*ti>[icy  of  ouic  1«i1»latuni» — M  Icut  u&lll«ltUi*kBU 
coiuie  to  lietlialnTccsttonlribuluraiothetnoft  unwoitli):  memben  of  UiOM  bodtM. 

Mucb  bu  boou  Mid  as  ID  tho  comparative  ui>nillt;  oad  patriotism  ol  tlio 
Teiild«DU  ot  (hn  city  ainl  Tuldani*  of  tb«  oomitry.  Wd  noad  mnliv  na«MBmpll>»« 
en  Uila  point,  tui  iro  liavo  to  omildM'  onl;  the  kliid  of  man  (hat  each  tniut*  to 
tin  lei^latiirca.  Clilci  «orialnly  bavc  no  lack  ot  bighly  Bnrthy  and  fUttd  mco, 
but  bow  nany  of  tb*ni  ar«  tent  in  our  IpKUUcurr*?  Wlio  win  elaicn  tliai  Hiy- 
•Iwl^d  tnunbrn  are  Rcuvrally  anpnlor  7  Who  will  la;  that  a  city,  not  iiGnwmlly 
njimcntHl  by  mcmbcni  oaiiipol«iit  and  dlifOMd  lo  frnino  tbo  lam  It  ncnts.  tan 
Tory  coimUtiintly  eoiniilatn  of  ilw  lam  by  wUuli  ll  I*  fovatatil  ?  SbOdld  li  nni 
•Tsa  Iw  utianKyl  tn  do  an  ?  Thew  soixMCf oni  wUI  not  be  aoceplBbla  (e  trity  (Mi- 
deolih  — willvvDU  offoud  some  iwnoiu  who  ar«  aotire  la  ibalf  allcBtd  InlcrtMj 
—  but tk« (ab)««t  1« too Mrtoui  10 allov uuh Imporumt  trulbato  b«lfiM>nd. 

1  AntMit  Am.  Atatt.  f.  anit  S.  Sel*ncr,  Majr,  l«n.  p.  W. 
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iadepcDdeot  govcrDmonb)  And  to  foster  hostile  municijml 
iaUBivstb? 

We  must  rcgiuxl  the  theory  tliiit  tho  trua  intervsb)  of  citiea 
ADil  btaUw  oru  uppcMMtd  nut  beiug  uut  only  fulsu  and  itidofea- 
Aible,  but  as  UsnAmg  to  Lustility  and  diuintegrutiun.  It 
Beenut  t«>o  plain  for  argument  tliat  tliu  buaincMt  prosperity  of 
tlw  city  and  thu  country  nru  intiluiilly  dependent,  that 
whatevor  itD[>ei'ilH  the  licalth  or  degnu]o»  the  inoraU  of  ono 
Inrdly  less  involves  tli«  safety  and  character  of  the  other. 
If  rice,  corruptiiin,  or  crime  are  tolerated  in  great  cities  —  if 
thu  duo<  of  the  harlot,  drunkard,  and  gambler  are  open  along 
tbc  atreet,  —  docs  it  need  argument  to  »hon'  that  the  state  and 
Uie  ontiou  are  in  peril?  The  homctt  of  Uie  couiilry  will  \>e 
in  danger  Ei-om  every  low  sort  of  admin iHtrntion  for  which 
city  Home  Rule  may  be  redpousible,  if  conceded  to  a  vile 
city  majorit}'.  ThiH  is  the  answer  to  the  tlieory  that  citiai 
should  be  allowed  to  do  its  badly  as  their  majority  pleasea, 
titat  the  Btato  is  utii-cafiiHiubk-  in  exacting  couditioiiH  in  iiid 
of  pwrity,  morality,  and  efficiency  when  conceding  lurger 
manicipal  poweis. 

10,  Anolhor  view  of  Home  Rule  tihould  be  iiotioed  here. 
Gn-ator  municipal  powcra  may  be  sought  whou  the  eity  and 
the  state  ore  dominated  by  the  same  party.  In  this  event, 
they  would  but  too  surely  be  graiit<.'d  uiiil  be  used  for  party 
advantage.  If,  on  tho  other  han<],  the  party  dominating  the 
«lty  were  not  in  control  of  the  state,  the  larger  powcm  dv- 
■iretl,  however  rmsonahlc,  would  vtiry  likely  bu  refused. 
Both  parts  of  this  wrongdoing  would  be  greatly  diminished 
if  city  goverutnent  were,  as  it  should  be,  truly  non-partisan. 

Vet  another  great  ovil  is  possible.  The  residents  of  dif- 
ferent citir.<«,  im^wUcd  by  party  spirit,  and  acting  under  false 
vicwii  of  tlioir  interest  and  righti*,  may  combine  into  a  great 
municipal  party  to  carry  elections  and  to  bribe  and  eoerco 
legiitUitunw,  even  in  different  states.'     Three  or  four  citie«, 

t  (tee*  Ibe  I'M  n*  Briltn,  aetu\j  (brao  liundrad  cllf  pDllcldnna  tiBve  potne 
on  tnn  CUcasd  "■  I^**  ^^'^  *-'Hf  ha  MDi>-aiUurj  arrnr.  with  Chira^cu'ii  iiiHyi>i 
M  Ihdr  hiwl.  In  help  Tilinlinny  carry  Ihe  !i<rw  York  munivipsl  eloolinu  ul  iHH}. 
T1i>}  H«ni  Ul  lui*«  iMon  Uie  gnrati  oJ  TuiUDnny,  Mid  Uio  eTeat  I*  onlnoua  la  tU 
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in  each  of  seTeral  states,  will  Booa  elect  the  majority  of  the 
membeis  of  their  legislatures.  No  statesman,  so  long  ati 
existing  city  methods  pre\-ail,  cao  look  upon  suoh  a  deveIo[>- 
ment  without  anxiety.  In  such  possibilities,  we  Bnd  ad- 
ditional reosoDS  for  taking  city  gnvornmeut  out  of  partisan 
politics  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  duty  of 
the  state,  and  not  espociaU}'  advantaguous  to  any  party. 

11.  The  plausible  thooiy  bus  been  advanoed  that  >f  cities 
and  villagca  woro  intrusted  with  largely  increniied  powers, 
they  would  bo  much  more  used  in  the  public  interest  than 
tboir  present  powers  hare  been.  Indeed,  tlie  partisan,  mu- 
nicipal literature  referred  to  charges  that,  beciiuao  tbu  static 
have  not  oonoode<l  such  powers,  they  have  mode  themselves 
retiponstbic  for  tlio  prostitution  for  corrupt  purpoucs  of  tbo 
authority  which  cities  have  in  fact  possessed. 

Such  a  theory  is  certain  to  be  very  aooeptabic  not  only  to 
overy  debased  city  party  and  its  boss,  but  to  all  those  ivho 
live  by  the  tjade  of  city  politic*.  Besides,  many  better  citi- 
iMjns,  wlio  seek  an  excuse  for  the  had  government  of  their 
city  which  they  have  neglected,  will  naturally  And  it  more 
agreeable  to  blame  legislatures  than  tn  confess  their  own 
iaults,  or  better  diitcliarge  their  own  duties. 

It  bos  geneially  been  thought  to  be  a  rule  of  wisdom  and 
justice  to  give  the  charge  of  many  things  to  those  who  have 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  and  we  agree  with  Ex-Mayor 
Low  in  thinking  this  rule  should  be  accepted  in  city  affaire. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  rare  and  peculiar  crises. 
like  that  in  New  York  City  in  1895,  when  public  feeling  is 
deeply  stiiTed  and  a  profound  sense  of  peril  makes  adlierouts 
of  opposite  parties  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  public  interest^ 
larger  powers  for  Home  Rule  would  bo  patriotically  used. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  under  favoring  conditions, 
an  increased  reaponfiibility  may  cause  more  prudence  and 
awaken  a  higher  sense  nf  duty.  Yut,  lot  us  not  forget  llie 
fact  that  within  the  same  year,  when  municipal  interests 
were  still  seriously  threatened  in  New  York  City,  more  titan 
thirty  thousand  registered  electors  failed  to  vote,  and  tlint 
tbu  authors  of  tlie  old  atnises  triumplieil  in  its  local  elections. 
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Wu  must  jiulge  of  the  influence  of  great  and  aIhoIuIc 
poweis  by  tJie  results  of  exiierience  through  a  aoricH  of  jcara. 
Let  ui  glnncti  lit  some  exnmplea.  No  greater  lognl  powers 
mn  be  conferred  upon  citiea  than  they  uow  huvo  for  choosing 
Abl«,  patriotic,  and  worthy  toen  to  reprL-soiit  thvni  in  the 
itMo  legislatures  V  Why  liave  not  such  mou  boon  gvnemlly 
ebatcB?  Tbe  New  York  legialatuie,  a  few  yean  ago,  gave 
ibe  nmyorof  New  York  absolute  power  and  rvsponsihility  for 
appoioting  worthy  police  justicos,  uud  cvuiy  coiicei vatile 
■pjieal  was  made  to  him  to  do»o.  Why  have  scheming  [x>li- 
ticiana  and  unscrupulous  purty  io>uli*ni  ignorant  of  the  law 
been  genomlly  appointed  byhiui?  Acting,  apparently,  on 
the  theory  that  an  increase  of  powoK  would  increase  the 
sense  of  public  duty,  the  k'gislaturt)  rt-ccntly  j^ave  tliv  mayor 
of  Kew  York  City  almost  unlimitvtl  ]K>wi;r  over  tlie  appoint' 
DKQt  of  buiuk  of  city  departments,  with  the  results  that, 
|*rior  to  the  non-{>artisttu  victory  of  lij'Jd,  he  filled  the»e 
ofBoea  with  unscrupulous  politieiaii^,  who  prostituted  their 
aaibority  for  the  benelil  of  their  party  and  faction.  The 
poverof  cities  orer  tlitiir  public  schools  has  genemlly  been 
ample,  especially  in  New  York  City,  yet  tliis  power  has  been 
lamentably  mted  for  partUan  and  sectarian  ndi.'antage. 

The  atujkendous  frauds,  the  flagrant  abuses  nt  judicial 
power,  and  the  plundering  nf  the  city  treasury,  which  took 
place  in  New  York  City  about  1870,  under  the  lead  of  the 
notorious  Tweed  and  Barnard,  and  the  wholesale  bribery, 
salaequuntly,  in  the  Board  of  Aldeimen  in  connection  with 
tbe  sale  of  city  franchises,  were  examples  of  the  exercise  of 
ample  powens  for  Home  Rule.  Nevertheless,  we  think  cities 
•boulU  be  given  larger  powora,  but  under  safeguards  and  con- 
ditioDs  wc  shall  soon  explain. 

12.  The  demand  of  au  unrestrained  power  for  cities  not 
only  exhibits  a  atnuigo  disregard  of  the  admonitions  of  re- 
cent hiMtory,  but  eoodemus  precautions  against  abuses  of 
munici|»al  authority  which  hare  long  existed  —  the  abandon- 
mant  of  which  would  constitute  a  revolutioa  in  the  constitu- 
tional relation  between  states  and  municipalities.  Tlie 
ootutitutioo  of  New  York  will  supply  illustrations.      It 
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declares  *  (1)  that  neither  cities  nor  villages  shall  use  their 
money  or  credit  in  the  aid  of  any  corporation,  association,  or 
individual-,  (2)  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  incur  any 
indebtedness  except  for  city  or  vill^e  purposes,  save  in 
support  of  their  poor;  (3)  that  no  city  shall,  save  upon  speci- 
fied conditions,  become  indebted  for  any  purpose  in  an  amount 
exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  real 
estate  subject  to  taxation-,  and  (4)  that  the  amount  to  be 
raised  for  city  purposes,  aside  from  interest  and  debts,  in  a 
city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  shall  not  in 
the  aggregate  in  any  year  exceed  two  per  centum  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  its  real  and  personal  property. 

These  restrictions  rest  on  the  theory  that  cities,  under  such 
officers  as  they  freely  select  for  themselves,  cannot  be  trusted 
with  unlimited  powers  as  to  matters  of  common  prudence, 
justice,  and  honesty,  even  to  keep  clear  of  ruinous  debts  and 
gross  extravagance.  Do  those  who  demand  an  absolute  right 
of  Home  Rule  for  cities  —  who  count  on  increasing  official 
virtue  by  merely  enlarging  ofBcial  power  —  propose  to  remove 
these  restrictions?  If  they  do  not,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  the 
people,  who  are  misled  by  their  unqualified  and  specious 
demands,  to  define  their  meaning  and  purpose  ? 

V.    Need  of  State  Inspection  and  of  Reports  from  Cities 

The  evils  threatened  from  false  theories  concerning  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  municipalities  are  so 
serious  that  we  shall  go  a  little  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  our 
subject  in  dealing  with  them.'  The  prevailing  practice  in 
the  United  States  —  a  practice  which  city  parties,  politicians, 
and  bosses  favor,  and  by  which  they  have  prospered  —  has  been 
to  permit  whatever  authority  is  allowed  to  a  municipality  to 
be  exercised  arbitrarily,  without  adequate  publicity,  or  a  de- 
clared duty  of  making  reports  to  the  state.  There  should 
undoubtedly  be  certain  limits  and  subjects  —  to  be  clearly 

»  New  York  CoQsUtutloD,  Art.  Vni.  Boc.  10. 

'  ProfesHir  Ooodnow  hu  Urge!]' coDgldered  Uilfl  BQbject.  Mun,  Prob.,  Chs,  IT., 
r.,  and  VI. 
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dctioed  ia  a  general  tnw.  or  municipal  code  —  within  and  as 
U>  whioh  A  aiunict[ialitT  sbuuld  Iw  uUowed  tn  act,  generally, 
in  its  discretion,  and  without  a  duty  of  making  any  report 
to  the  at«t«.  But  we  think  it  a  grave  error  to  aiMume  that 
these  limits  and  subjects  should  umbtace  all  the  matters  as 
to  which  th«  city  may  act  at  all.  Ouuide  the  sphere  of  this 
alHolutciuithorityi  it  should  bcullowud  to  take  action  mainly 
diwrctionar^'.  yet  in  various  parlioulim  subject  to  the  duty 
of  toaking  reports  U>  tlic  state.  ThvHv  subjects,  and  the  cou- 
ditions  of  city  action  upon  them,  shnuld  be  clearly  dctincd. 
Tba  rc|iorts  to  the  state  lihould  8how  conformity  to  such  con- 
ditions and  tlie  practical  effects  of  what  the  city  has  done 
under  siuJi  (pialilied  authority.' 

Lot  ux  illustrate  these  difTerent  spheres  of  city  action; 
(I)  In  the  drsl  sphere,  among  the  subjects  as  to  which  afaso- 
tuto  powers  may  be  given,  — though  some  exceptions  mn»l 
be  made,  —  we  may  place  the  caie  of  streets,  jiarks,  seweraf^c. 
city  Itghtiug,  water  supply,  the  tire  extinguiiihment  »ystem. 
and  tnany  details  connected  with  sanitary  and  |M>1ire  and 
school  administration.  But  no  city  should  be  allowed  to 
enforce  a  political  or  religious  test  for  being  in  any  [jart  of 
its  service,  or  to  diHcriminate  in  favor  of  its  own  residents 
t»  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the  other  citizens  of  the 
•tale. 

(2)  Among  the  conditioned  powers  —  as  to  the  exerciseof 
which  the  Htatc  should  require  rcpoi-ts  —  arc  those  relating  to 
the  rnAiii  parts  of  the  health,  police,  excise,  dock,  and  school 
admin istiatioR.  to  the  proceedings  of  the  police  and  justice 
ooarts.  tu  the  action  of  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  to  all  parts 
of  the  city  govcrntueut  affected  by  the  conditions  and  Umita- 

■  Wtea  9m titme  totcsitilii'  towJga  citleB,*liit;bhSTaiiiiichlari:cr|iawen  lor 
b^wnU  Uias  Ainrrt1aaDDlUMpOMBM.<t««ball  fimlUiuUiBwpvaiinucist*  Ui 
Bn  Miljr  hx  I  Willi  At  och  ramiUttmu  wid  te^ Dlnd  rtfi>rU.  I^Iewar  Ooodnow 
timtt  to  nrfar  to  Ibt*  l>m  ot  Abtoliiic  ii|ili«fv  when  tin  Hpmks  »t  Ihr  "  [«llnr»  of 
th*  ksWUpM  la  ilalimll  ■  ffiicrr  of  muntdpal  aolouaiBy,"  bat  wc  ilo  tiol  mo 
ttasi  k*  fvtgn  Id  Uw  SMd  ot  n  vcond  ipbero  ot  cosdltloBot  oonirol  Jfun.  Ihin* 
tiaf.pp.UM,  y4}.  lufaUUurwork  (iTim.  rre».,Cli*.  lll..lV..uul  V.)  h««nt«n 
Mara  hfs*lT  i>tn  Uht  Mbloi*!,  bihI  Jiwltj  ninirii  thv  »Mlon  ol  HiIm  (a  nrioiu 
MlwMi  ^  twlDi:  IB  itiH  cspatrtty  •>(  agcBii  of  tlio  »Ulc.  and  UimJon  m  Jwiljr 
miiitti  ttt  Ibe  duty  wt  MBklnc  rcfOfU  to  ib«  *tBi«. 
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tions  which  the  state  coustitutioii  or  the  laws  impose  upon 
its  action.  Its  expenditures  upon  all  important  subjects 
should  also  be  so  far  shown  as  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
cost  of  governing  different  cities  and  departments  possible. 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  the  police,  police  justices,  coro- 
ners, prosecuting  attorneys,  and  sheriffs  are  not  mere  city 
officers,  but  represent  state  authority,  there  is  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  requiring  annual  reports  to  the  state  which  shall 
show  how  this  authority  is  being  exercised.  Many  advan- 
tages would  result  from  such  reports  from  different  parts  of 
a  state.' 

1.  Professor  Commons,  in  the  article  cited  in  the  last  note, 
explains  the  recent  tendency  in  the  United  States  toward 
bringing  municipal  and  other  local  administration  under  an 
appropriate  responsibility  to  the  state,  and  gives  several  in- 
teresting examples  of  tlie  way  in  which  it  is  being  done.  He 
Bays  that  a  law  of  Iowa,  enacted  in  1880,  creates  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  with  authority  to  make  sanitary  rules  and 
regulations,  which  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  cities,  acting 
as  local  boards  of  health,  are  required  to  enforce ;  and  that 
in  Indiana  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  case  of  epidemics, 
may  take  entire  charge  of  local  health  administration.^  He 
tells  us  that  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Correction  have 
been  established  in  eighteen  states  "to  overcome  the  indif- 
ference, ignorance,  corruption,  and  brutality  of  local  ofBcers," 
—  those  of  cities  and  villages  among  them,  — and  that  great 
reforms  of  abuses  have  resulted  from  their  establishment. 
Many  of  the  evils  which  these  boards  have  investigated  and 
exposed  would  probably  have  been  avoided  if  municipalities 
had  been  required  to  make  adequate  reports  to  the  state. 
We  may  add  that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  very  salutary 
results  —  nowhere  more  striking  than  in  cities  —  have  sprung 
from  the  action  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charity  established 
many  years  ago,  and  that  the  greatest  obstructions  in  the 

'  Professor  J.  R.  Commons  has  shown  tbe  need  that  the  state  ahonld  IdbUi  on 
the  authority  lor  local  administration  belntC  more  Justly  exercised.  Sm  Annalt 
Hf  Am.  Atxd.  Pol.  S/^i.,  May,  189B,  p.  37. 

*  See  as  to  same  tendency,  Ooodnow's  Homt  Rule,  p.  268. 
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w*r  of  their  usefulni^ss  have  been  tlie  pu-ty  majority  in  cities, 
■nil  the  inoompetent  and  cotrupt  officials  it  has  pat  into 
office.' 

2.  It  is  an  instnictiTe  tact  that  these  boai'ds  had  Uieir 
origin  mainly  in  an  uprising  of  public  opinion  by  reason  of 
the  intolerable  evila  connected  with  poorhouses,  asylums, 
jails,  priBons,  and  otlttir  brenchos  of  local  udnuQistmtion,  in 
respect  to  which  an  unrestricted  aud  unreported  Home  Rule 
management  in  cities  and  other  loculilios  had  bcoii  as  corrupt 
and  cruel  a»  it  ha*]  beuii  partisau  and  despotic.  The  main 
purpoBe  ID  creating  tliese  boards  has  been  not  to  limit  the 
legitimate  power  of  tlie  local  auUioiitics, — nor  did  they  do 
tluH,  — but  to  prD%'ido  for  such  suiwrvision  by  the  state,  and 
for  Auch  publicity  ns  to  the  use  of  Homo  Rule  power  as 
would  coni|)til  its  exercise  in  the  public  intei-est. 

The  judgment  of  the  people  of  New  York  as  to  the  effecU 
of  such  state  insitection,  and  of  the  salutary  publicity  it  gives 
to  tlte  abnse  of  municipal  discretion,  is  strikingly  sbown  in 
the  fact  that  in  their  amended  constitution  of  18f^  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Slate  Board  of  Charities  witli  greatly  enlarged 
powers  is  provided  for.'  It  is  made  its  duty  to  visit  and 
insiieot  all  mnnicipal  and  county  institutions,  save  those 
made  subject  to  inspection  by  other  state  officci-s.  The  con- 
stitution aUo  provides  not  only  for  a  state  commission  in 
lunacy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  insjicct  all  institutions  for  the 
care  of  tbo  Iiteane,  but  for  a  Ktate  commisaion  of  prisons, 
whose  duly  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions  having 
Onstody  of  sane  »dnlt«  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or 
persons  detained  tut  wituo)i»cs  or  debtors.  Full  reports  arc  to 
be  made  to  the  state  concerning  these  matters.  It  is  not  easy 
to  nvorcstimate  the  significnnco  of  those  provisions  as  bearing 
upon  the  theory  of  aiuolute,  uninspected  municipal  Home 
Rule  administration,  which  they  boUi  condemn  and  prevent 
aaatuafe. 


I  Sttta  BoMib  e[  Oiarltjr  liarn  for  asTentl  jo*n  bwn  In  tlic  liibit  of 
kaUinx  ■ktloaal  aoarcntinnai  and  thcj  havs,  throu|;b  Ui«lr  non-panluii  and 
•utlektntHMlivltjr,  lii>crqnosuIiitarypaWBrlDBidof  jiut  and  boneflci'Dt  odmln- 
IfttmUou  la  oIUm  biiiI  tiIIkki^ 
*  OiMHlUlloa.  Att.  vm.  Sw.  II. 
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8.  More  than  this,  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York 
have  ill  other  ways  recently  expressed  their  eense  of  the 
need  and  utility  of  state  inspection  of  local  administration. 
A  law  of  New  York,  under  which  a  corporation  known  aa 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  was  organized  a  few 
years  ago,  authorizes  its  agents  to  enter  and  inspect  public 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties, 
and  to  make  reports  concerning  their  condition.  Its  vigor- 
ous action  in  this  regard  has  resulted  in  the  removal  or  miti- 
gation of  many  grave  abuses  which  the  municipal  authorities 
had  tolerated.  In  the  same  spirit,  after  it  had  been  demon- 
strated in  the  state  of  New  York  that  the  management  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  under  the  control  of 
the  state  was  much  better  than  that  of  such  institutions 
under  the  control  of  cities  or  counties,  it  was  required  by  law 
that  the  inmates  of  the  latter  institutions  should  be  —  and 
they  have  been  —  transferred  to  institutions  under  state  care. 
It  was  not  lack  of  Home  Rule  authority,  but  the  abuse  of  it, 
which  made  these  reforms  essential.  Do  those  who  assert 
the  right  of  every  city  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases  seek  the 
repeal  of  these  legal  and  constitutional  provisions  —  the  re- 
versal of  this  policy  of  publicity  and  state  inspection  ? 

4.  State  Civil  Service  Commissions  must  not  be  over- 
looked, for  they  are,  so  far  as  municipalities  are  concerned, 
little  more  than  methods  of  putting  effective  restraints  upon 
the  abuse  of  Home  Rule  authority  in  the  matters  of  appoint- 
ments, removals,  and  political  assessments.  Every  law  pro- 
viding for  3  state  civil  service  system  to  be  enforced  in  cities 
not  only  aims  to  suppress  city  party  favoritism  and  to  compel 
party  majorities  to  regard  the  public  interest,  but  is,  in  sub- 
stance, a  declaration  that  such  majorities  cannot  be  trusted  to 
select  policemen,  firemen,  clerks,  or  even  city  laborers,  with 
paramount  reference  to  the  general  welfare,  though  they  have 
the  most  absolute  liberty  and  duty  to  do  so.  No  man,  there- 
fore, who  insists  on  unrestrained  Home  Rule,  or  denies  the 
right  of  the  state  to  demand  reports  concerning  city  adminis- 
tration, such  as  these  commissions  make,  can  consistently 
support  a  civil  service  reform  policy. 
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Tbe  (lisgntcfful  cimracterof  Uic  mtinicipal  admin  is  tratimi 
lo  wliich  Kucli  sUtti  ioHpMliou  lias  uow  boeti  vxtoadcd  bud 
long  bees  DoCorious.  Patronage- roDiigorin];  and  pariii«ii:i 
bvoritisin  aod  t-arruption  —  ivsulttug  in  igtionnt  luid  uii- 
futhful  officers  and  ein{>lojree8,  io  violations  of  liuiuiinity, 
jwiicse,  and  decency,  in  extravagnnt  «x|)eiidititres,  »iid  in 
tbt  iKgleot  of  Euinitnry  precantions  essential  la  llie  )>iil>lic 
beftlth — had  been  a  port  of  the  abuses  of  suob  adminis* 
tntion. 

!}.  An  important  fact  sbould  be  here  noticed.  The  con- 
fttiitittonal  and  legal  requirements  we  hare  referred  to  are 
not  deniitbi  of  [lower  for  legitimate  Home  Itule,  nor  do  they 
qut-AtioR  its  iialutary  inSuence  when  honestly  exerciticd  in  a 
non-jKirti.tKn  spirit.  They  are  not  restrictions  of  municijuil 
power,  but  of  liberty  and  opportunity  to  abuse  it. 

'JTiere  have,  beyond  question,  been  very  many  ernes  in  which 

,to  legialatiircs,  maiiily  for  partj-  reasons,  havt-  improperly 
Hoadeil  \avni  for  tlio  rcgulution  of  city  attaii's  —  have  need- 
lesaly  intermeddlod  with  their  just  liberty,  and  wo  shall 
pR^ose  safeguards  agiiinst  sucli  wrongs.  'I'liu  HtiilCii  have 
failed  to  enact  jifood  municipal  codes  and  have  passed  need- 
leva  s[iecial  city  Uws.  Vet,  in  n  Uirgv  way,  slntc  interveii- 
tion  lias  been  nceessaiy.  "The  inlmbituiitM  of  tlic  citiux, 
plondervd  without  limit  by  their  own  legislative  bodice,  tinvo 
been  compelled  to  Qy  to  the  state  for  relief."' 

0.  Yul  more  signitieant  of  llie  teruleticyof  public  opinion 
AS  to  the  need  of  state  inspection  of  loonl  administration  is 
Uia  fact  that  tliree  !ttat«s,  as  Professor  Conimnns  t^^tlls  iix, 
"Imvo  provided  an  officer — the  public  exnmiiuT  —  whone 
duty  is  llie  direct  superviition  of  certain  lociil  authoritiea, 
nwioly  those  of  coiintiM."  "The  expwiinent  .  .  .  ,"  he 
deolaroa.  "shows  decidedly  good  i-esultf*."  This  examiner, 
be  »ayiit  e»n  enforce  a  oorreel  and  iinifomi  metlwd  nf  Look- 
lceopi[i<;,  ascertain  the  chai-iit^ler  and  tinancial  standing  of 
boniUmcn,  and  he  must  visit  offioes  onoe  a  year  without 
noiioe  and  m«ke  a  ihorongh  examination  of  their  books, 

t  Jmm  C  CarHr,  Pmlikal  II*I.  Cunt,  for  Good  ai;  GovnnunitM,  Prvettd- 
iMf*.  UOB,  p.  192. 
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acooimte,'  papers,  and  securities.  He  makes  reports  to  the 
governor. 

Professor  Commons  states  that  in  1891  a  law  for  such  ex- 
aminations was  made  applicable  to  the  financial  offices  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  irregular  methods  prevailing 
therein,  which  the  examiner  exposed,  have  been  corrected. 
The  state  examiner  of  South  Dakota,  where,  as  well  as  in 
North  Dakota,  the  new  method  has  been  applied,  shows 
that  its  effects  have  been  salutary,  and  he  thinks  it  should 
be  extended  to  towns  as  well  as  to  the  cities  and  counties.' 

7.  Professor  Goodnow  says  that,  within  very  recent  years, 
seven  states  —  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  —  have  passed 
laws  requiring  a  central  audit  of  the  accounts  of  counties, 
and  in  some  cases  of  municipal  corporations,  —  an  audit  re- 
quired, he  says,  by  reason  of  our  "  becoming  convinced  ...  of 
had  results  fi"om  'our  historic  theory  of  local  government. '  "  * 

The  examiners  of  these  local  accounts  make  annual  reports 
to  the  governor.  In  these  facts  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
beginning  of  effective  checks  upon  the  abuses  of  local 
authority,  which  may  in  a  few  years,  if  wisely  extended, 
become  so  salutary  as  to  make  it  safe  to  very  greatly  enlarge 
municipal  powers  for  Home  Rule.  The  salutary  results  of 
these  inspections  and  reports  in  Massachusetts  and  their  ex- 
posure of  abuses,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Witten,  cannot  fail  to 
strongly  impress  the  reader.* 

This  new  and  developing  policy  we  shall  soon  find  to  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  whose  cities  have 
much  larger  powers  for  Home  Rule  than  those  of  the  United 

1  Mr.  ConkliDg  tellB  us  tbat  each  o[  the  cities  in  the  itate  of  New  York  bu  & 
dlftereot  method  oF  bookkeeping.  Consequently  no  osetal  comparlsooe  ol  eip«n- 
dilures  are  poBwble.    City  Oomrrtment,  p.  18. 

9  Annalt  Am.  Aead.  Pol.  Sci.,  May,  I39S,  pp.  46-18 ;  Ooodnow's  Man.  Hom4 
Side,  pp.  2^^,  270.  As  further  sbowiiig  existing  tendencies,  we  may  say  that  the 
Fassett  lavestlKation  committee  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  prepared  a  bill, 
a  few  years  ago,  which  provided  tor  unllorm  methods  of  keeping  accounts  by 
cities  and  lor  the  filing  of  summaries  of  tbem  annually  with  the  governor. 

"  Home  Rule,  pp.  209,  270. 

*  Public  Adminiitralion  in  Maiiachuielit,  Chap.  XI. 
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SlAtes.  Dr.  Shaw  has  pointed  out  the  great  advantages 
which  bare  resulted  £rom  this  policy  to  munioipiil  admin- 
istration in  Eiigl^iiil.' 

6.  Professor  Gooduow  shows  that  in  the  period  just  prior 
to  18S4 — when  we  may  say  that  English  city  govemnient 
wms  perhajis  as  corrupt  and  iueflieiout  an  that  iu  tho  United 
SiMws  has  ever  been  —  "the  English  local  govvrnineut  system 
WM  similar  to  our  present  Aniviivan  system"  in  important 
piLriiflulant,  which  ho  nuniins;  und  he  adds  these  highly  sig- 
nittcaut  Ktatvmcnts:  (1)  "that  local  offices  were  practically 
independent  of  all  central  admin  is  tmtive  control ; "  (2)  tliat 
"eadi  IfKality,  moved  by  its  own  seltish  ends,  adniinijttcrvd 
the  law  in  such  a  way  that  its  ovm  local  interests  alunc  were 
coniiidered,  and  the  interest  of  the  .state  as  a  whole,  and 
society  in  general,  were  almost  completely  disregai-ded.  Th« 
remedy  for  these  eviU  wna  found  in  a  resumption  hy  the  cen- 
tral government  of  the  powent  which  it  ha<^l  abdicated."* 
Here  seems  to  be  a  aolution  of  one  of  the  great  problema  now 
before  us.  English  cities  are  now  required  to  make  reports 
to  tho  central  governments  in  order  loavoid  a  repetition  of  the 
«viU  from  which  her  cities  suGFered  when  their  governments 
vera  so  much  like  the  governments  of  American  cities  at 
tlui  prewnt  time." 

d.  It  may  be  said  that  iho  existing  municipal  methods  of 
England  on  too  mut^h  centralized  fur  our  governmental  ays- 
tent,  and  arc  the  natural  result  of  a  muiiarchy  or  aristocracy 
which  does  not  favor  municipal  liberty.  The  facts  as  to 
RStrEction  are  iho  very  rcvei'se.  Refoi-e  1S84,  when  the 
royml  and  aristocmtic  elements  were  much  stronger  in  Eng- 
land than  they  arc  now,  hci'  cities  had  all  the  diaaAtrous 
libertieit  of  acting  independently,  foolishly,  and  comiptly 
which  ouni  now  possess.  The  pi-e.ient  English  condition  Is 
the  restilt  of  very  reoent  methods,  which,  aa  we  have  seen, 
several  American  states  liave  been  repeating  —  apparently 

t  ihn.  Oof.  O.  B..  p.  iHt.  *  J/un.  Z/ooK  Itult.  pp,  3»,  33S. 

*  l*RileU>>(  Oooiliiow  nji  Uiit  Eiit|clan>I  Iras  iiaT«r  rorcoltnn  lh«  ImoD  of  UlU 
4lHitraa*  partod,  iftd  *b«  bw,  in  uionf  wnv*.  i^onUDually  bIdob  Inilalfd  on  •HI- 
dMi  uau  MipwtlikM  of  th«  azMclN  ol  niQitlclial  nuthorlij.  Uan.  ZfMU  MuU, 
Iip.S4caMB. 
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without  knowing  it.  We  wish  to  repeat  that  this  central 
inspection  and  supervision  have  been  enlarged  in  England 
in  the  very  period  in  which  the  Home  Rule  authority  of  her 
cities  »nd  the  general  liberty  and  elective  franchises  of  her 
people  have  been  greatly  increased,  until  that  authority,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  now  far  exceeds  such  authority  in  American 
cities.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Professor  Goodnow's  instructive 
pages  without  astonishment  that  sensible  men  can  think  that 
more  arbitrary  power  conferred  on  cities,  to  be  exercised 
without  state  inspection  or  responsibility  to  make  reports  to 
the  state,  can  be  either  wise  or  safe.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  far  apparently  learned  little  from  the 
instructive  experience  of  foreign  countries  in  the  matter  of 
municipal  government,'  —  a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable, 
we  may  add,  in  view  of  our  readiness  to  copy  European 
fashions,  amusements,  and  manners,  to  import  all  the  best 
breeds  of  European  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  hens,  to  repro- 
duce all  valuable  European  methods  in  art  and  industry,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  impoi-tation  of  European  games,  follies, 
and  vices.' 

Professor  Goodnow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  "  unmindful  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  local  manage- 
ment of  general,  and  even  of  municiiial,  affairs  .  .  .  ,"  but  he 
tells  us  that  now  "there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  correction 
of  this  evil."  He  says  that  we  are  becoming  convinced  that 
our  "historic  theory  of  local  government  is  leading  to  bad  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  our  local  municipal  corporations,  .  .  .  and 

'  See  on  theae  points  an  excellent  paper,  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Loomis,  read  at 
Louisville  Municipnl  Couference,  etc.,  May,  ISIT. 

>  Mun.  Home  Rule,  pp.  269,  260, 

'  Nothing  was  more  temarkabie  —  &ai  perhaps  we  should  say  more  disconr- 
^ng  — to  thoughtful  mindB  Id  connection  with  the  patriotic  uprising  for  better 
municipal  i^vemment  in  New  Ytirk  City  in  ISiH-OO,  than  the  fact  that  its  public- 
spirited  leaders  made  almost  do  use  of  — or  even  reference  to  —  the  invaluable 
lesgona  <if  municipftl  wisdom  which  the  governmental  sjAtem  of  European  cities, 
and  especially  that  of  England,  could  have  Bitpplied.  In  dealing  ■with  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  our  police  system  hardly  any  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
admirable  police  system  of  England  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
These  facts  are  not  recalled  in  the  way  of  reproach,  bnt  to  show  how  superficially 
grave  municipal  problems  have  beeo  treated  In  the  United  States. 
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that  we  ore  juittiliod  in  exiiuoting  tbal  tlits  central  ailnunis- 
trativu  coutrul  over  luuniu'ipiil  cor^Mnttions  will  bo  given 
macb  wider  (levvlopincnt."* 

We  n^ut  to  buvu  lo  udd  tbal,  in  our  view,  otio  obtttacle 
in  tbe  vrujr  of  early  rcnlizitig  llw»o  expectations  is  the  blind- 
ing xcal  of  many  sincere  and  ]intrioite  it^foi-niei^  for  thjit 
alnultitc  Honiu  Rule  for  cities  under  autocratic  inayora 
which  would  degrade  the  states  and  dangemusly  increase 
tliu  influence  of  city  pai-lieH,  factions,  and  bashes. 

10.  NevertJieleas,  we  must  think  that  we  are  at  tlie 
beginning  of  a  larger  and  moi-e  salubtry  inspection  by  the 
state,  not  merely  of  municiiKil  admin istmtiun,  but  of  lucal 
administration  generally. — not  an  inspoction  which  will 
withdraw  anj-  U-gititnate  powL-re  for  Ilonio  Rule,  but  one 
which  will  secure  tbcir  k-gitinintv  excrciiie,  and  tlius  uuiku 
it  safe  ta  greatly  enlarge  tlium. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  unsatii^fuctory  character  of 
many  cif  our  legi))liituro»,  — a  subject  to  be  considered  els«- 
where,  — but  wlmtcver  shall  improve  our  municipal  govorn- 
mcnU  will  cause  our  cities  to  send  bottor  menibL-rs  to  make 
lawa  for  tlicm.  As  to  whether  the  agencies  for  carrying  for- 
ward iiLsiMctions  should  be  state  boards,  analogous  to  State 
Boards  of  Clinrity,  as  I'rofcHsor  Commons  bits  suggested, 
or  they  should  bu  eonduclvd  under  the  supervision  of  a  state 
municii>al  bureau  with  a  single  hciul,  analogous  to  the  bureaus 
which  iiis|M-ot  l»nks,  insumneo  companies,  and  prisons,  there 
may  bea  differenceof  opinion.  If  the  statu  may  legitimately 
create  sooh  Imards,  or  a  single  ollicer,  to  aid  in  checking 
evils  which  unfaithful  city  ofhcials  and  corrupt  eity  parties 
Miue,  it  may  certainly  deal  directly  with  municipal  corpora- 
tions tliemselvea  when  tliey  connive  at,  mther  than  suppress, 
tbese  eviU. 

^Vhen  the  states  by  their  superintendents  and  inspectora 

I  JTitn.  Horn*  But*,  pp.  M3.  M3,  SflO,  3E»-!T3.  tn  lllnttriiioa  or  ihl*  ("nclvnc? 
tklnipKUtlan ira ■•; dl* Uia  work  or  Mr.  Wlkoi. )>uit  publtihal.  vhiah  aiu- 
Ulai  ibe  thmn  of  ProlaMor  OMdnoir,  Studft  City  OMin-naiiit/.  113;  nwl  iIki 
hrl  Uiai  ■  New  York  bw  i>l  W8  ^re  Uio  aUta  efiglii««r  eonildcntbla  coaltol  tii 
rtfTd  («  TTwdi  wMoli  Uu  ai«(«  I*  M  aid,  CVMroifMfion, «(«.,  In  AVu  I'ort,  b^ 
TAUlit,  p.  U. 
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investigate  not  only  schools  Bnd  prisons,  but  such  semi- 
priyate  organizations  as  savings  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  private  asylums,  and  especially  when  state  officiaU 
regularly  go  about  both  inquiring  into  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
the  Bubetitutes  for  butter,  and  the  qualities  of  meats,  cheese, 
and  milk,' — and  even  supervise  the  hatching  of  fish  spawn,  the 
production  of  oysters,  lobsters,  and  clams,  —  there  obviously 
can  be  no  objection,  on  the  score  of  principle  or  importance, 
to  provisions  for  some  kind  of  systematic  scrutiny  of  the 
accounts  and  doings  of  those  vast  municipal  corporations 
which  expend  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  select  and  con- 
trol the  police  and  sanitary  officers  upon  which  the  state 
must  rely  for  the  execution  of  its  laws  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  morals.  What  can  be  more  natunil 
and  just  than  that  the  state  should  insist  on  knowing,  and 
provide  the  means  of  knowing,  whether  such  large  govern- 
mental powers  as  are  intrusted  to  municipal  corporations 
are  being  prostituted  for  illegal  and  partisan  purposes.  The 
atate  of  New  York  provides  for  examinations,  through  a  state 
commission,  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  its  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  causes  reports  concerning  them  to  be  annually 
laid  before  the  legislature.'  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an 
analogous  system  of  inspection  and  reporting  extended  to 
municipal  corporations  would  be  of  great  public  advantage, 
both  in  restraining  abuses  and  in  making  more  intelligent 
legislation  possible? 

11.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  natural  and  effective 
agency  for  the  inspections  and  reports  suggested  would  be  a 
non-partisan  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  some  executive 
department  of  the  states.*  The  information  which  the  annual 
reports  of  cities  would  give  to  the  bureau  as  to  the  cost, 
character,  and  efBciency  of  their  governments  would  be  of 
great  value  for  preventing  and  exposing  abuses.  It  would 
involve  but  small  expense,  and  would  supply  authentic  and 
invaluable  factfi  for  intelligent  legislation. 

1  Xea  York  Legislative  Uanual,  1897,  pp.  36a,  36T,  371. 
>  A'eio  Tort  Slate  Manual,  I89T,  p.  360. 

■  Such  a  btireaa  has  beeo  propoaed  by  &  New  York  stats  oommiislan.  See 
Fdlrlie  on  Cent.  AdminUtration  in  New  York,  p.  190, 
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The  functions  of  the  bureau  should  be  neither  adniiRistr»- 
tive  nor  legislative,  but  eiluciitional  and  aupemsory,  with  an 
aathority  for  itispoction  and  a  duty  analogous  to  those  of  a 
huik  or  (uiHon  suporiutondent,  or  to  on  officer  of  the  United 
States  treasury  or  post-ofiico  (l(.'|)urtment,  to  investiguto  ntid 
make  public  all  false  methods,  fntuds,  and  ntiilu<lniiiii»imtioa 
in  ottiM  aoconling  to  tbo  provisIotU)  of  gouural  laws  or  a 
state  munioipal  code.  New  York  is  tsnid  to  now  have  forty 
separate  bureaus  and  oomniisdioiis  independent  of  vAch  other 
for  various  kinds  of  inspection.  They  niighc  be  brought 
largrl J-  uii<Ipr  on«  deiianment  with  great  apparent  iidvantage. 

Cities  would  continue  to  tiave  tlie  same  powci's  tlicy  now 
have,  or  greater,  — being  deprived  of  nothing  but  the  power 
to  practise  corruption  or  imrtisan  favoriltsni  in  secrecy,  and 
to  do  fooliitli  and  extrai'agant  things  without  reporting  them 
(or  public  censure  or  for  comparison  with  the  better  doings  of 
other  citiea. 

1 2.    The  proof  of  the  utility  of  such  inspection  and  reports 

not  confined  to  the  experience  of  the  few  states  to  which 
wo  hare  referred;  it  has  i>een  demonstrated  on  a  vast  scale 
and  through  a  long  period  in  the  more  than  three  hundred 
cities  of  England.  Dr.  Shaw  shows  that  the  making  of 
reports  doee  not  hamper  the  cities,  but  is  an  advantage  to 
them.'  Professor  Goodnow  sots  forth  their  advantages  in 
great  and  oouvincing  dotuil.  There  has  been  no  undue  cen- 
tralixattoR,  and  no  diminution  of  civic  spirit;  on  the  con- 
trary, legislative  interference  with  local  control  lias  been 
diminished.  Homo  Uulu  authority  has  been  enlarge*!,  and 
municipal  administration  has  been  vastly  improved.^ 

Mr.  Ftiirlic  has  shown  tbo  prt-at  advantages  which  have 
resulted  in  the  state  of  Hew  York  from  the  moic  thorough 
inspection  by  the  stat«  of  the  local  schools.'  Wbo  can  doubt 
if  such  provisions  for  state  and  national  inspection  -nnd  re- 
ports as  now  exiHt  were  ftboHshed  that  our  state  banks  and 
insuranoe  cominnies,  as  well  as  our  national  custom-houses 


1  Arm.  Cop.  0.  B.,  p.  M. 

*li>M.Ff9t>:C%tp.  VI..  an<l  mo  pp.  III.  143,  lU. 

•  Onit.  JnlmtnittrMttn  is  Jftm  Tort,  Cbap.  O. 
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otid  [iMt-4>l!iceft,  woulil  soon  be  as  fruitful  of  HoatidnU  and 
coiTuplioii  as  our  city  udministruttoiui  now  ure?  ITiicIvr  the 
])laii  proposed,  expuri<:nc«il  stalv  ulliocni,  at  all  times  ready 
to  make  investigutions,  would  uut  only  bv  lliv  cuustaiit  drmul 
of  muntcipal  mulufiictora,  but  would  be  a  far  Icsh  L-spenslve 
and  a  for  more  cftoclivc  agency  tlinn  our  lugiKlulivc  com- 
mittees ore  for  exposing  and  an-csting  maladniinistiiUiuu. 
TliCHe  commiltucs  aix;  generally  coinpoxcd  of  aelivo  thirty 
mcmburti,  many  of  whom  nro  too  unicti  biassed  by  party  spirit 
and  tnunmell&d  by  jjiuty  interests  and  coercions  to  act  etteu- 
tively  for  tlie  general  welfare.  Tlicre  should  be,  under  a 
ucw  syHtcm,  piwision  for  prompt  investigations  not  merely 
on  the  request  of  local  otHceiB,  — for  they  might  connive  at 
tliu  concealment  of  abuses, — but,  under  carefully  guarded 
I'uuditions,  ou  the  request  of  private  city  resident^.' 

18.  Another  view  of  such  u  cuntml  bureau  is  worthy  of 
notice.  So  loiigas  Amerlcun  cities  arc  without  city  councils 
which  can  bo  tnistud  to  exercise  much  larger  powers  for 
Home  Uule,  it  will  bo  uccoissary  that  frequent  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  state  legisluturu,  or  to  sumo  state  authority, 
for  special  intoqiositlou  in  municipal  aCTuirs.  Hence  springs 
the  evil  of  our  too  uumeroiu  spueial  city  laws.  The  attempt 
to  suppress  this  evil  by  constitutional  prohibition  has  in  the 
main  failed  in  practice.  It  often  happens  tliat  much  of  the 
inducement  for  seeking  a  special  law  is  the  illegitimate  gain 
expected  from  its  execution  without  inKpuctiou,  and  without 
the  need  of  making  ft  report  to  tiic  state  on  the  subject,  or  of 
conforming  to  any  salutary  bureau  rcgulalions.  Tlw  laige 
experience  wo  have  cited  is  uniform  in  showing  tliat  all  city 
laws  are  bettor  executed  when  the  state  roquiros  reports  to  a 
central  body  conoeiiiing  tlie  manner  and  expemu;  of  thoir 
execution.  A  pcnnaneiit  state  bureau  is  a  far  better  body 
Ihiut  a  Icgtslatui'c,  with  its  tinnsitory,  inexjienenced  mem- 
bc'iiiliip.  for  dealing  with  the  needs  and  duties  of  municipali* 
ties.  More  than  thus,  it  has  been  shown  that  tbe  requirement 
of  such  reports  as  we  propose  would  not  only  reduce  the  evil 


■  Sm  m  to  liiTiMltHtnni  U  tlio  reqMsl  o(  |irirate  dtltoiu,  Cbkp.  VUL 
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of  osooMivi)  Kpecial  legislalum  for  cities,  but  would  improTO 
$uc1i  iiA  should  bo  enacted  by  cauiting  tli«  dnifts  of  Inira  to  be 
more  iiittfUigeiiUy  jirepared.'     I'l-ofesnor  (ioodtiow,  spmiking 
of  reports  frona  Eaglish  cities,  says  "the  result  hus  bucii  to 
rc(]uc«  legi.iliitive  inteiference  in  local  goveiiinient  to  u  mini- 
mum, to  increase  enormously  the  efficiency  of  local  govern- 
ment."    He  says  our  Aniericttu  experience  teaches  \u  that 
**  in  order  to  do  sway  with  special  legislation  we  must  have 
some  eentrot  control  bcsidv  that  of  the  legislature;  "  and  he 
expresses  the  opinion  —  in  which  we  concur  —  chat  the  new 
policy  of  supervision  and  reports,  which  has  worked  so  well 
wherever  tried,  would  bo  followed  by  the  same  resulta  if 
genemlly  adopted  iu  the  United  Stittes.^     A  little  reflection 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  such  results.     The  members  of  a 
legislature  —  gencrnlly  elected  from  party  considerations  — 
will  only  in  niiv  cases  have  had  much  vxptiHence  in  city  ad- 
miaisttation.     Almost  of  necesBity  Uicy  must  generally  act 
hastily.    The  head  of  an  admin tstrativo  bui-euu  fur  city  affairs 
will  be  selected  for  his  competency  for  denling  with  tltem 
and  will  gain  wisdom  from  long  experience.     There  will  be 
.under  him  »utiordinale8.  who  will  soon  become  well  informed 
lis  to  suuh  matters,  and  familiar  with  the  practical  results 
reached  iu  different  cities.     He  will  make  annual  reports  to 
utfae  governor,  in  which  admin istrat inn  in  cities  will  be  ex- 
^plained  and  compared.     Thera  seema  to  be  no  reason  wlij'  he 
may  oot  become  an  officer  as  useful  and  as  much  res[>ected 
ai  ihe  comptroller  of  the  currency  or  the  superintendent  of 
the  schools.     Unless  mere  sellish  and  partisan  interests  shall 
disastrously  dominate,  the  information  which  such  a  bureau 
would  collect  and  supply  to  the   legislature  and  governor 
«'Ould  exert  an  enlightening  influcuco  upon  municipal  legia- 
latiOD  and  all  city  uffaint. 
These  suggestions  of  reports  from  cities  have  not  been 
I'inadfi  without  a  painful  nense  of  the  unfitness  of  many  mem- 
f"bbn  of  American  legislatures  for  dealing  with  citic«.  either 
in  a  noD'partt«an  spirit  or  in  the  light  of  sound  principtos 

»  Uuti.  </vt:  n.  B..  |>.  «l. 

1  Hun.  FrvK  pi>.  W.  113,  Ul. 
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and  the  world's  best  experience.  Nor  have  they  been  sub- 
mitted with  much  confidence  that  such  reports  will  be  re- 
quired  until  considerable  modifications  shall  take  place  in 
some  of  the  theories  of  municipal  government  which  now  find 
a  lai^e,  but  we  think  a  decreasing,  acceptance  among  the 
people.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  seemed  too  soon  to  consider 
methods  and  ideals  which  seem  to  deserve  the  serious  coq- 
sideration  of  all  friends  of  municipal  reform,  and  without  the 
acceptance  of  which  we  must  think  really  good  municipal 
government  is  impossible. 


RELATION  OP  POLITICAL  PARTIES  TO  HOME  RULE     ST 


CHAPTKR    m.  —  THB  RELATION  OP  POUTICAI,   PARTIES  TO 
HOME   RITLB  AND    AICNIOIPAL   ADMUtlBTBATtON 

Bduiva  tMpaii»[biIity  o(  panotu  ttiil  r*rU(«  f^r  munlclpkl  vrils.  Onr  cniljr 
■onklpal  metlioda  borrowed  fiDm  EueIhhJ,  and  their  DMiire.  Uon  wo  havo 
eIovI«4  olt]r  aJfaln  mid  allow-M  partlo*  to  nnirp  ttteXi  eontmL  N<wl  ul  ■  biuiid 
[ibaMT  •*  to  P*rflo*.  Why  (HLrilu*  wtll  not  r«(oTm  oil]'  abiMM.  How  far  partSca 
>  pnperlj  ezial  in  city  aHain.  Onr  vonttUiiliuuttl  nj'aleni  auil  our  ciij-ftttty 
loonparod.  Cti/'pDrtjr  moihodi  and  Interests  oiipoMdiu  our  cuuatltDiIoiia] 
F^HIm  d«((iat  uua  llomu  ttale.  Why  partlos  not  duilrahii)  In  city 
iUlaUon  of  OUT  ciiiBillntionb  (o  muiilcipul  sovDrnniaut  and  Iruo  Iloms 
ds.  Natloa  and  itato  aflatra  and  not  cily  alfaira  the  iphon?  of  partiM.  Moral 
iMmo  ol  rliy  partial  loww  Uun  llutt  of  (tale  pnrtloi-  Cily  parihv  nciit  onmipt 
md  dMpotie,  and  why.  City  KovarDiowit  aatnly  Involvaa  tnutnaw  and  admliii^ 
tiBXlon,aiiiliMtiviiielpli!i  Qi  lut  partle*  to  conknd  a*er.  PwiIm  t&retjr  eontoud 
KtMiU  any  pHnolpIo  aiidns  tram  clly  atlatrK.  Parly  opinion*  no  lit  l<ifl  tor  Iwld- 
Init  city  o(nc<«.  FariT  lMn«a  Srri*lcvnnt  In  i^liy  ailtnlQUInttion.  Wliy  tarty 
ca<rwiwi«Bt  In  dtiea  fai  vldooa.  Tlic  bad  and  the  xo«<l  roten  in  eily  partlet. 
Tb«  UwMiv  (if  clty.parly  tnanagara.  Doty  ol  tba  wonby  roten  of  all  pnrllet  to 
I  tofHbar  tn  clly  allnirti.  Duly  of  cliooiilnit  boat  mm  for  city  oOtcu,  tvKard- 
I  «I  FMty.    B«D«Qu  wlileh  vlU  raull  Iroin  baTinj;  noii-partlMD  olty  offlcdn. 

Pbrsokal  solf-seekiiig,  fratid,  nnd  corruption  on  tlie  pnrt 

of  inilividusls,  and  th«ir  neglect  of  the  duties  of  good  citi- 

Iseosliip,  are  certninly  nmong  tite  cliief  causeit  of  our  ninnici- 

kl  degradation.     Yet  most  of  it  is  so  intimately  connected 

vitli  part}'  methods  and  party  luanagera  as  Ut  strongly  sug- 

9t  causal  relations  between  theui,  and  to  make  the  truth 

'od  tJie  subject  very  interesting  and  important. 

Political  parties  and  factions,  and  the  spirit  and  methods 
tliey  develop,  are  certainly  among  the  most  potential  forces 
in  our  municipal  life.  If  they  are  not  among  the  chief  causes 
of  our  bad  municipal  condition,  what  is  their  relation  to  it? 
U  it  iIcsirBble  to  increase,  or  would  it  bo  bettor  to  diminish, 
ty  power  and  party  spirit  in  cityaffaiis?  Arc  political 
tics  so  far  emontiul  agencies  for  carrying  on  municipal 
jvemment  tluit,  in  our  offorte  for  its  iniprovemont,  we 
should  count  on  them  as  potential  and  continuing  forces? 
''Uat  legitimate  function,  if  any,  lias  a  political  jmrty  in 
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connection  vrith  such  governtnent?  Sliould  part)-  opinions 
bo  trciited  as  twists  for  liulding  municipal  oQico?  If  it  were 
pussiblu  to  supprcHit  iHirtit.-«  alUtgulhcr,  or  to  a  large  extent, 
in  municipul  affuint,  would  it  bu  wise  to  do  so?  Is  such  sup- 
prciwiuii  putisihlL-,  ntid,  if  so,  by  what  me&mi  ?  These  are  fun- 
dftinentul  qucHtioiiK,  obviously  of  vital  importoncfl,  which 
wc  nhull  attempt  to  luiswor. 

It  should  be  k«pt  i»  mind  that  the  parties  here  referred  to 
are  national  and  iitAte  parties  and  their  issues  —  primiu-ily  tha 
former — -tliough  we  shall  lind  that  there  may  be  a  legitimate 
city-party  issue  over  a  question  of  municipal  policy,  mrcly 
as  it  is  likely  to  arise. 

No  adequate  answer  can  be  mudo  to  these  questions  8avc 
on  the  busis  (1)  of  sound  views  concerning  the  nature,  func- 
tions, and  tendencies  of  political  parties,  and  (2)  of  a  com- 
prehensive  conception  both  of  our  constitutional  system  and 
of  a  sound  municipal  system. 

1.  Thcscienceof  municipul  government  is  yet  to  be  created 
in  this  couutry.  Neoding,  tut  it  dous,  the  most  caivful  study 
of  our  thinken  and  statcHmen,  it  is  only  beginning  to  arrest 
their  serious  attention.  We  linve  neither  a  municipal  science 
of  ourown,  norany  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject.  We 
have  not  bad  even  an  exposition  of  the  municipal  system  of 
the  leading  nations,  until  the  publication,  during  the  present 
year  0805),  of  the  two  instructive  volumes  of  l)r.  AUiuit 
Shaw.i 

2.  We  have  seen  that  when  our  original  oonstitntioniit 
systems  slate  and  national  were  created  there  were  no  large 


^jfawfafetr  fllwrnwiM  ft  «r«iM  MrUatH,  Hid  U«niripal  flavtmmimi  In 
OMUamtoI  AmtM-  thtrn  an  worfca  of  rtmi  t>1u«,  aiul  vvtrjr  trfmai  ot  souil 
fP>T«rninoni  In  the  raltrnl  Ststa*  aliODliI  (mX  inilebi«it  la  lh«it  aatliot.  I'lirH 
volnmM.  uixl  ibii*ii  or  I'rorMMtr  Qoodnow  and  frohtaat  Conunoni,  elud  lu  Uii'  lui 
«haptar,  may  be  itid  to  bav*  Lxfd  Msn*  »t  tlm  todmlatlon*  at  munloipal  *i'1nni'«  In 
the  tTnltei]  SUM.  Tbere  tuw  mKny  loca)  orctnizallous.  ■Imdj'  combiufHl  iiitn  b 
Xailanol  Ciiiireraiic*  tot  Good  Cliy  Govpnimoni  —  trani  trhich  a  povrrlal  aod 
■alalary  lulliisuDt  It  now  Kting  ti-irlh  irhlcli  |in>ralu*  moA  fot  tlio  toture.  Hut 
1lii>  C')iit(in>noo  ha*  hardtjt  cnt«nd  upon  (h»  Mluiiou  ot  Iho  mow  illRlpiill  i>nil'li>in 
—  Ikal  of  Iho  pTopor  oaniiruoilon  of  mBoldp*!  coToniinMit*.  The  (Jlljr  Club  ot 
>fe»  Yurk  City  and  ilinlliu  arRnnUallniM  In  aaaj  eitlw  hare  dona  niKfa  luctul 
wtitk  Id  aid  nl  Ilia  mIuEIou  dI  nmololp*!  protdaua. 
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cilim  in  Uio  United  Stntut,  anrl  thei-c  was  little  conccplion 
of  the  serious  queslioni*  which  the  govemments  of  such  cities 
vfiuli)  develo[>.  The  wisdom  of  our  early  fltat«sinen  was 
never  given  to  such  subjects. '  In  the  niaia,  our  early  stJkte 
constitiitionH  allowed  old  Englisli  municipal  charters  and 
nuBt  city  affairs  to  remain  undisturbed.  We  may  feel  tho 
more  confidence  in  our  ability  to  remove  the  evils  in  our 
municipal  governments  bocKase  tliey  ttre  more  the  results  of 
our  neglect  than  of  the  iucompetfiicy  of  our  stiitf^miiiiahip. 
We  have  failed  'm  no  comprehensive  attempt  ul  niuiiioipiil 
reform,  for  we  have  niudo  Qonc,  though  wo  have  made  many 
spasmodic  efforts  based  on  inadequate  iuvestigatiotu  and 
false  theoricH. 

It  is  well  known  how  our  party  system,  through  ueuqm- 
tion,  aided  by  false  theories,  tirat  became  despotic  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  in  the  national  ad- 
minisliation.  developing  a  spoils  system  under  President 
Faokson  which  became  more  and  more  despotic  and  corrupt, 

^vntil  effective  restraints  were  impo«ed  upon  it  by  the  civil 
serx'ioe  examinations  established  under  the  national  civil  ser- 
rice  reform  law  of  1883.     We  have  seen  tlint  nothing  was 

'  more  natural,  when  large  cities  arose,  than  that  parties  should 
grasp  tlie  control  of  their  affairs  and  rule  them  according  to 
jiarty  theories.'    The   question  whether  party  government 

^vaa  suitable  for  cities  probably  rarely  occurred  in  those  times, 
Iven  to  statesmen,  and  it  was  not  considered  at  all  by  the 
people  at  large.  It  lb,  in  fact,  a  question  of  this  generation, 
—  not  even  largely  considered  until  witJjin  this  decade. 
Tbo  most  diverse  theories  sucm  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
ima  local  communities.  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  for 
^example,  with  homogeneous  populations  side  by  side  in  the 
aama  state,  luive  city  govenunonttf  fun (hituen tally  unlike.^ 


<  TtM  oritloRl  rJuirUr  oif  BoaWii  anil  Die  Ont  Enelish  charter  of  New  Tork 
CHr.for  *uinpl«,  wpro  modalM  cloMly  upon  caiiMiiiporaDMiia  BngUik ehorwni. 
Mm.  /*rot.,  p.  1.    Sn  tnlrodoeUirF  Clinplor. 

*  Sm  iMrodootor;  Uhapisr. 

*  Xot,  f  VniT.  _fM  Ooe>J  Ct/v  Oori..  Wi&.  p.  lie.  Mr.  Ctmkllni;  u^  th«t  MCh  of 
tt*iklxlr-t«oelUalnlhe«lst<)o(Ne«York  (IMOI  hu  ■  e)i«mr  Biillke  Uiai  of 
■•di  of  die  othcn,  uid  ihat  Bvarj-  ooa  at  ibcuu  bu  a  liMfvrtM  matliud  ot  book* 
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Many  jieaple  will  tell  us  tliat  theories  about  city  govern- 
tneiit  may  be  well  enough  for  philosophers,  but  are  ui^eleHS 
for  all  pi'Setical  purpoaea.  With  little  respect  for  the  higher 
public  opinion  tJieyand  the  whole  class  of  politictuis  declare 
that  one  or  another  of  the  great  uational  patties  now  poten- 
tial in  our  cities  will  continue  to  be  so,  unless  some  new 
party  shall  be  victorious  in  a  national  election,  when  il  will 
succeed  to  municipal  domination.  Men  of  this  stamp  can 
hardly  compi-ebencl  the  nature  of  municipal  govommout ;  thoy 
do  not  understand  the  power  of  public  opinion;  ihcy  can 
Dover  have  an  important  part  in  municipal  or  any  other  great 
reform.  Tlioy  Koem  to  liitvo  no  conception  of  the  imuienite 
influence  of  mere  conventional  thcoricH,  —  thoriea  often  which 
bavo  DO  biisis  in  sound  reasoning  and  are  sure  to  fall  before 
the  IJMt  well-directed  nasault. 

Somo  new  party  may  possibly  need  to  be  formed  and  to 
prevail  before  a  great  municipal  reform  can  be  achieved,  but 
it  is  of  immense  imiwrtanoe  whether  it  be  formed  on  the 
theory  of  perpettjating  party  government  in  cities,  or  for  the 
puri»3e  of  suppreftaing  it  Though  it  should  be  conceded 
that  the  next  decisive  effort  required  for  better  municipal 
government  must  be  made  with  the  aid  of  some  party,  yet 
these  questions  nHll  remain  of  fundamental  importance:  For 
what  purjiose  should  that  effoi-t  I>o  made?  Should  it  be  for 
the  exclusion  of  national  and  state  parties  from  municipal 
aCTairs,  or  should  it  be  for  making  their  domination  continu- 
ous and  absolute?  The  answer  must  obviously  depend  on  the 
theory  we  have  previously  adopted  as  to  the  utility  of  parties 
in  ci^  affabs.* 


kMpliiC.  CoDkUng'*  Citji  Gori.,  18.  Tbn  pivoniot  ol  Uib  «UI«  o(  New  Tork, 
In  UOS^  tppolaial  (vo  cut*  uuibMoii*  (or  fnuliiK  city  cluu'Mr*,  kDd  two 
MbdoiM  fiuulAmonuIly  oiiliko  mn  tli«  mule 

I  Dnrliic  lliB  laBl  lew  j«*fs,  tlisr*  1wt«  bMn  movrancata  of  rapldlr  Idci«mUc 
power  In  tbaclif  nl  K**  Vorfe  — tapfiaKod  liy  tba  City  dab.  lb*  Good  Qovarfr 
mcM  Qubi.  ih*CIi«niti«r  of  Con>nisro«.  ami  oUior  bmUt*  —  tot  iioo-fartUta  cotwn- 
nuBt  In  th(i  ritj.  The  Mmtlnant  In  Uia  ciljr  vhicb  fnrorad  li  mad*  lb*  viottioii  of 
Hajor  SlTOnK  ponAble  In  UM,  tad  gSM  mote  Uun  TMOO  toim  M  llr.  Low  for 
major  In  1X17.  TUt  aandiaval  has  bttt  ilovlf  d«v«lop«d.  The  aatliot  road  a 
papw— pofhaptaiDOiif  UtaSmof  lu  kind  — in  Maj,  1ST>,  bafora  ib*  Amoriean 
Soelal  SdMM  AaMdaUM,  — whtabma  potOlilwd  In  M  pnoMdlnci. — fai  wUcb  b* 
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8.  Though  tlie  aid  of  a  part}'  may  be  needed  for  the  im- 
pruvement  of  luuaicipiLl  gOTerniuenti  it  by  no  meaos  follows 
that  any  new  party  is  essential  for  the  pui^wse.  An  existing 
party  of  the  old  sort,  either  through  fear  or  hope,  may  be  in- 
duced to  support  non-partisan  principles  on  the  aubjeott  — > 
cvvi)  principles  which  it  dislikes.  Ko  party  will  voluntarily 
surrvuder  patronage,  yet  any  party  will  do  so  to  gain  a  victory 
or  avoid  a  defeat.  Therefore,  if  a  considerable  number  of 
iaUlUgcut  and  piitriotio  men  of  citlier  of  tlic  great  parties 
shall  accept  the  ibuory  which  coitdumii!)  party  gowmutcnt  for 
iBUDioipalitics.  and  shall  stand  resolutely  and  indopundeutly 
together  for  their  oouvictionti,  tbu  fii'st  time  a  oontcst  of  doubt- 
ful issues  ahull  ariso  butwccu  the  two  great  partioo,  these 
independent  members  may  feel  almost  corttiin  that  one  or 
both  of  theao  parties  will  accept  a  uon-pitrlisan  municipal 
policy  mlher  than  take  scriourt  clianccit  of  a  defeat  by  losing 
tlie  votes  of  the  independent  members. 

It  hott  been  mainly  by  such  menns  that  not  only  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  but  ballot  reform  and  corrupt  practice  reform, 
have  been  carried,  Imth  in  Kngland  and  in  this  country,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures,  without  creating  any 
new  party,  but  by  the  union  of  patriotic  and  disinterested 
men  in  both  parties.* 

This  method  of  uniting  the  most  unselfish  and  patriotic 
citieens, — of  ut>ingtlie  highest  public  opinion  combined  from 
all  parties. —  to  compel  parties  in  power  to  act  in  the  public 
interest,  despite  the  hostility  of  their  majority,  may  be  made 
a  salutary  and  potential  force  for  good  municipal  government 
in  the  future.  Faithful  to  their  convictions,  a  minority 
standing  for  a  righteous  cause  and  supported  by  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  may  defeat  the  numerical  majority.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  Bptiere  of  politics  alone,  but  in  that  of  morals  and  rcU- 

I  SB  tb«  ImIB  both  ol  jirlnolplo  and  «xp«ilBnc«.  tlw  iwod  ot  oiclndlns 
I  ttaMOnd  ot  Municipal  affsln.   Two  yr*n  iMlnr*  lia  had  pnhllthcil 
'auroMudy  a  litOa  vobuM.  Jlu  Ortat  CUy  Problem,  tn  wbicb  Blnllar  vlew> 

■ThailolBKof  noUa(U»Kall«oaghaiuiIoiiat  tiMbMtniMi  is  dllteicBl  [«rti«B 
)•  not  of  Nmu  wlgla.    Magna  Cbula  ind  Uw  EB^UUi  BeToIotlon  ol  lOSS  w»n 

tbMMklSTtd. 
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gion  lis  veil,  that  Ihc  minority  having  conscientious  coiivic* 
tions,  high  intelligence,  and  sound  pniicipli»  on  Ha  side 
ni»y  become  a  greater  (mwer  than  tlie  more  suporiovity  of 
numbei-s.     Govemtnentat  methods  can  be  and  should  be  so  I 
framed  as  to  favor  such  results.     Tlie  art  of  Mseuring  good] 
laws  tbrough  a  noblo  minority,  — by  a  higb  public  opinioa  | 
against  a  \ovr  party  opinion,  —  isyot  uodfivelopcil  and  has  vast  • 
possibilities  in  tbo  future. 

4.  Non-,  wbcthcr  tbo  solution  of  Elie  municipal  problem  is 
to  be  mtulc  by  tltc  aid  of  a  new  {mrty,  or  largely  Chrotigh  tlie 
coercion  of  the  old  ones,  it  is  essential,  in  citbcr  caso«  to 
bave  at  the  outset  a  definite  tlieory  luid  jwlicy  as  to  the  kind 
of  city  government  wo  wish  to  establish,  —  whether  it  should 
be  a  partisan  government  or  a  non-partisan  government, 
whether  public  opinion  or  party  opinion  should  be  relied 
apon  as  its  dominating  force.'  We  ai-e  for  from  intending 
to  suggest  that  nothing  effectix-e  can  be  done  to  improve  our 
municipal  affaii-s  until  a  non-partisan  theory  of  city  govern- 
ment has  been  accepted,  or  public  opinion  has  triumphed 
over  parly  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  much  good  can  bo 
done  even  under  our  party  sysXera.  Citizens  may  be  pei*- 
snaded  to  bettor  discharge  their  munioi[)at  duties ;  unfaithful 
ofBcers  muy  be  exposed  to  public  indignation  and  brought 
before  the  courts;  partisan  bribery,  extortion,  and  coiruption 
may  be  brought  to  light  and  made  more  odious ;  the  elections 
may  be  monj  carefully  watched ;  patriotic  olabs,  composed  of 
members  of  either  sex,  may  make  their  salutary  influence 
highly  effeoti\'e;  instruction  in  sound  principles  of  munici-i 
pal  government  may  be  provided  in  public  schools,  in  thai 


1  Br  pulillo  opinion,  m  to  cltj-  nlUn,  we  nMU  Hint  vlnw  of  thtxn  V\tlA  i 
pnrkll  amoiu:  the  IntnlUttenl  and  ropuubia  Dltluim  If  thnrc  iru  nn  f>ren>:i(reiin(1 
«r  niLileBdIns  V"*T  '■'■*■  '"HrMt,  or  pMalnn  by  whirb  UMjr  vcre  iwntrolltd,  — 
It  Hkj  »oM4  tot  (he  cHlw'  weUara  IrrufMctlre  of  nailaiwl  and  MAI*  puilM.    U 
<ttlB>  vera  truly  liidat"ni)Bnt  piTDrntDcmia.  or  It  nmit  pnrllm  alimilil  oil  diMolvtv 
OFewuo  lu  give  iitiiruttun  to  city  iiftair*.  II  is  nliTionn  then  ironld  noae  tli*  leMj 
ba  a  doHiiii*  jiublic  opinion  ninnnic  th«  p<>nple  of  rIiIm  bjr  whlcb  tlmy.  and  ilin  rIi^  ' 
M  well,  would  be  coromnl.    firty  opiDloa  ii  llial  opiulon,  u  In  >'lty  aRnini, 
wUeli  legatil*  Ihg  Inttimt  of  iiwh  pnrtlM  u  farnminiBi  lo  men  city  laterMU, 
u  opinion  otlMi  *o«trongaiid  parrarwd  m  toMUMadlinranUor  dlSctwl  pullM 
tftcooaptro  tn  ivaiatlug  iIm  tni«  |ii)bl1c  opinion  of  ■  tltj. 
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bighpr  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  associations  of  patri- 
otic citizens. 

11 

hat  us  now  congidcr  some  of  tbo  roasong  which  s««m  to 
iut»WL'r  iIk-  questions,  whvlher  pitrLica  »ro  desirable  furcus  in 
tiiuiiiuiial  udiiira,  atul  wlivltier  purty  goveniment  can  ever  bo 
tolenble  in  cities  and  village^.' 

1.  Ttiere  is  in  tbe  conj^titutionnl  concuption  *if  cities  nntl 
vilUige-s  nothing  iiicouiitntible  with  parties  in  refoiiincQ  to 
Uteir  affniiv,  provided  tliese  pnrties  be  such  as  arise  out  of 
and  are  limited  tn  tlie  i>rinoiple»  and  int«rest.s  involved  in 
municipal  goveramentitAelf.  Tlieyshonld  Iiaveareal  liberty 
and  purpose  to  act  in  pamniount  reference  to  the  well-being 
of  Uie  municipality  in  which  they  are  developed.  Such 
municipal  parties  would  be  genuine;  tliey  would  not  be  ser- 
^-ile  to  state  or  national  parties,  or  enforce  their  testa  for  office ; 
members  of  different  state  or  national  parties  could  consis- 
tently belong  to  the  same  city  party.  The  paramount  aim  of 
a  mie  cit)'  party  should  be  to  gain  a  victory  in  city  elections, 
not  in  aid  of  a  national  or  state  issue  or  party,  but  for  some 
large  principle  or  issue  which  occasionally  arises  out  of  city 
affairs  and  directly  concerns  their  prosperity  or  good  govern- 
ment. Such  a  party  would  resist  all  attempted  dictation  on 
llie  part  of  a  state  or  nationiil  party.' 

It  is  a  (act  of  profound  significance,  in  support  of  this 


I  Tb)!  KOWTnuiBnl  pf  riticamiinboikalfpiatal  party  gomiiiiieiit.  (I)  vhpnoTor 
ll  tMttn  on  nalkioal  or  ■lain  {ttnylMU  tor  city  oMaw:  (2)  whcD  li  hnlda  that 
ftty  klvrou  nay  pm|waly  b«  iiu1iorillnai(<i|  i«  Ui«  IntorMt*  iit  natlanjil  or  nat* 
putim;  (i)  «b«B  il  rcllm  on  parly  opiulon  and  Interest  and  a  coutiiiuoiui  xpHm 
el  parly  riMiltni*.  nttinr  thnn  on  public  oplQliin  on'l  a  wdhc  of  duly  lo  proinol* 
Uw  ninnlrijial  n-ultniv,  )mh|>eotivo  of  itatu  or  tiuiloiinl  iianlut.  aa  the  iiantmount 
I  tor  lia  uipporl. 

■  Tva  miiMH  an  pnuy  Mco  to  prevent  a  cvnitlnnoui  Udeltiy  and  iMt>tiilnM» 
•«>hr  jart  of  raaltity  partka;  lint,  tho  Mtloi^liv*  and  nvoraiHue  pn«or  ol  ib« 
Urgw  paniM  of  tlia  uUon  anil  tlin  lUtM,  anil  «M>ni»l ,  tliu  luck  ol  any  contliinnui 
|«lsHplM  or  lutatMi  iboui  which  Inie  dty-party  divitioiu  can  be  ■niiliiiainr>i|, 
afUr  ■  seed  miiairlfAl  ■yslcm  boi  b«D  anoo  utablUhod.  Fat  eily  CDvcrtiinvat 
U  Ca  **ty  larp)  (mn  tlio  ilnlnc  of  oltjr  work  and  Uin  ciiadncltug  of  admlnliira- 
Um  aeninllng  to  anllor«  tnoUioda-  W'a  oan,  lliorstarv.  luudly  ilodra  or  «ipoel 
footkottona  dtj  partlaa. 
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theory,  that  hardly  an  example  of  a  true  city  party  can  be 
found  in  our  municipal  history.  Only  the  rarest  instances 
can  be  cited  in  which  a  patty  issue  in  a  city  election  has  been 
over  any  principle  of  city  government  or  any  definite  mu- 
nicipal interest,  — over  anything,  in  fact,  higher  than  patron- 
age and  spoils,  or  hopes  of  benefiting  some  national  or  state 
party.  We  have  had  many  city  factions  as  the  results  of 
partisan  conspiracies  or  of  temporary  ruptures  of  national 
and  state  parties.  We  have  had  many  non-partisan  and  use- 
ful associations  for  suppressing  a  particular  evil, — party 
despotism  and  corruption  among  them,  —  but  hardly  any- 
where have  there  been  city  parties  which,  confining  their 
sphere  of  action  to  city  affairs,  have  proposed  a  series  of  party 
contests  for  their  improvement. 

2.  The  false  theory  which  prevails  as  to  the  relations 
between  parties  and  city  government  is  largely  due  to  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  relations  between  parties  and  city 
voters.  Before  the  New  York  mayoralty  election  of  1894, 
it  had  been  generally  taken  for  granted  that  these  voters 
were  divided  according  to  state-party  lines,  and  that  they 
would,  in  mayoralty  elections,  vote  according  to  these 
divisions.  The  election  of  Mayor  Strong  of  New  York  City 
in  that  year  largely  dispelled  this  illusion,  —  a  great  body  of 
non-partisan  voters  from  all  parties  in  the  city  having  stood 
independently  together  for  his  nomination  and  election, 
which  they  practically  controlled.  This  independent,  non- 
partisan sentiment  had  by  1 897  grown  so  strong  —  and  largely 
by  reason  of  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  a  non-partisan 
administration  under  him  —  that  the  independent  vote  was 
vastly  greater  than  in  1894.  Mr.  Low,  a  Republican,  whom 
it  euppoi-ted  in  1897,  received  in  the  Greater  New  York  more 
than  151,000  votes, —10,000  to  20,000  doubtless  cast  by 
Democrats,  — while  Tracy,  the  regular  Republican  nominee, 
received  only  100,000,  and  the  Tammany  candidate  was 
elected  by  only  a  minority  of  all  the  voters.  More  than 
77,000  of  Mr.  Low's  votes  were  from  the  former  city  of  New 
York. 

These  facts  are  not  only  interesting  as  showing  the  rapid 
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growth  of  n  noti-[<arti8aii,  independenl  sentiment  ns  to  the  city 
govemiDent,  but  sa  a{>)>ai-eiitly  showing  ttutt  city  voters  are 
much  U»»  rigidly  held  in  {'ni'ty  liiien  tliaii  hanbeeu  generally 
supposed.  They  nmy  well  tend  us  to  ask  what  would  be  the 
nstunil  and  aclunl  divisions  — or  olasstlicatiotis  —  of  city 
Voters,  if  they  should  be  an'onged  according  to  tlwiv  natural 
staadiug  and  division  as  to  city  affairs,  rather  than  oocoi'd- 
ing  to  the  arbitraiy  assumptions  and  selfish  interests  of  par^ 
ntauHgent.  We  think  the  following  might  be  an  a[i)iroxi- 
maiion  to  these  natural  divisions,  — though  they  would  viuy 
greatly  in  different  cities  according  to  their  euUghteumout, 
—  our  mtimnte  l>oing  made  in  rofercnue  to  the  most  on- 
lightened  commuuitiuB. 

(V)  Fifty  per  cent  or  more — the  most  intelligent  —  of 
city  voters  havo  come  lo  bulicvc  llint  state  and  uittional  par^ 
tics  would  be  more  lolutary  iind  prosperous,  and  that  cities 
would  be  much  bolter  governed,  if  th«y  did  not  extend  party 
divisions  or  party  tests  of  opinion  lo  city  elections  for  city 
officers,  but  instead  regarded  thoiie  uftairs  in  rofercuce  to 
city  interests,  irrctipcctivo  of  all  mere  party  uonsidcmtious. 
Thii  u  the  true,  non-purUtan,  independetU  city  vote. 

(2)  Probably  about  fifty  pur  cent  of  the  city  votem  will 
Tote  in  city  elections  with  their  i>arty,  adliering  unhesitat- 
ingly to  Uie  porty  ranks,  —  regarding  its  issues  as  appropriate 
for  city  elections,  and  8»pi)orting  its  candidates  hirgely 
because  Uiey  are  reguliirly  nominated  according  to  party 
metbodji;  most  of  these  voters  really  think  it  to  be  essential 
-~  so  far  as  they  have  thought  nt  all  on  the  subject  —  to  keep 
up  [>ariy  dintinctions  in  city  election  of  city  officuni.  Thit 
u  thf  haiuH  party  wt«  in  eitiet. 

(3)  Of  this  fifty  i)er  cent  of  voters,  perhaps  one-third  are 
intense  partisans,  who  instiiiutively  believe  in  party  conten- 
tion, even  in  city  affairs,  as  being  a  salutarj-  activity,  and 
most  of  Uiem  are  too  prejndiri!«I  to  cousidcr  both  sides  of  the 
qneatiou.  They  can  see  nothing  but  truth  and  piitriotism  on 
tbcir  own  aide,  and  notliing  but  seliisb  patufiou  and  error  on 
the  other  aide.     T/iU  i*  Uu  partitan  cit\f  vote. 

(4)  Among  tho  base  voters  of  a  city,  there  are  many  — 
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perhaps  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  — too  selfish  to  supjwrt  a 
jniriy  on  the  score  of  principle,  and  too  venial  anil  Ita-tu  to  l>e 
indejiendents,  —  who  vote  uiiil  act  in  city  ufTaire  only  for  tielf- 
ish  advantage.  Tliey  arc  often  bright  men.  This  is  the 
merctnartf  city  vote. 

(o)  Bolovr  these  four  classes,  at  least  in  the  social  scale, 
there  are  tnany  votois  —  thruu  tJioiuand  to  five  t]iou»aud  ur 
moi-e  in  each  of  our  largest  cities  —  who  are  supremely  vile; 
they  ate  utterly  without  qualiticstions  for  the  franchise;  they 
are  regoixUess  alike  of  duty,  priiiciplen,  or  public  intere-tts; 
they  mru  nothing  for  voting,  save  as  it  brings  a  corrupt  gain 
to  thvDUielves ;  they  arc,  in  the  nuiiu,  the  measure  of  oor 
vicious  and  indufcnsiblu  bestowal  of  the  fntuchiso;  their 
volos  and  thosv  of  Class  4  are  the  priuis  for  which  low  parQr 
managers  most  contend  in  city  elections;  they  are  the  voters 
who,  under  n  good  municipal  8>-st«m,  would  bo  denied  the 
francl)is)ti.     Thia  it  the  viie  city  vote, 

'ITiese  vile  voters  would  not  go  to  the  polU  if  thoy  were 
not  bribed  to  do  so  —  and  goiiorally  by  city-party  lenders 
and  managers.  If  city  voters  were  generally  ooiitemploted 
as  being  under  such  classificiitions,  and  not  as  all  divided 
acconling  to  party  convictions,  perhaps  more  rational  vice's 
might  prevail  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them. 

3.  It  in  further  significtiut  that  neitrly  all  our  great  ma* 
□icipal  reforms  buvu  originated  outside  the  lines  of  party 
control,  and  that  thoy  have  been  carried,  if  not  against  i>arty 
opposition,  yet  by  eoercing  {rnrties  through  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  Such  have  been  the  facts  in  rugnrd  to  civil 
service  reform,  ballot  reform,  and  corrupt  practice  reform. 
If  stale  and  national  party  oi^nizatioiis  and  coutontion«  are 
legitimate  in  city  affairs,  and  are  salutarj-  for  prsvonting 
grave  municipal  evils,  or  for  developing  good  muriici{iii] 
methods,  why  have  we  had.  why  have  we  now.  no  partiox  in 
ciUvK  for  anjtiuch  purposes  ?<    Why,  on  the  otiier  hand,  do 


■  TheCllli^nii'  Union  «t  Maw  York  City,  (ormoil  uliwo  Uimo  pftRM  wetv  trrlKtii, 
WM  oompoMd  »t  BdhcrAiiia  nt  a11  pnTti««.  ami  pxproatj  viptuiltd  •  purp'-w  vt 
(■Tovinit  aay  puny.  r<iiiniiini:  \\n  nctlon  to  Npw  Voile  CII;  atbin  »d  Itatliijc  ila 
numlMra  ustnumncllcJ  in  their  t«rty  ttbUoM.    All  pMIlM  oppOMd  It.    Vol  Ita 


oar  putiea,  though  potentinl  in  muiiioi{)nl  afTairs,  maki: 
almost  nn  Usues  in  their  plntfonns  oonoerning  tliese  alfuits, 
but  iustuiid  habitnully  pi'o.-ilitiitd  tlieir  power  in  cities  to  the 
puriioseo  ot  state  and  national  elections?  Tho  Tnmmuay 
Dt-njocmcy  —  tUo  oMest  and  strongest  city  taction  in  tliu 
Uiiioii  —  hu£  never  initialed  any  lai'ge  ]>olicy  of  muiitcijiul 
Tvforoi,  and  has  habitually  used  ita  power  for  party  ends. 
The  Bci»ublican  jarty  in  New  York  City  has  not  generally 
doiid  much  better  in  these  paixiculars.  There  seems  to  be  nii 
aitsn'or  to  these  questions,  no  explanation  of  such  facta,  save 
Oiia :  tliut  [nrtica  in  cities  and  villagea,  from  their  very 
nuturc,  huve  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  inclination  for  re- 
moving abuiies  or  for  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  municipal 
[lolitics  or  administration. 

Parties,  taking  as  they  do  into  their  ranks  the  vilest 
voters,  regardless  of  their  charact«r,  can  hardly  be  in  a  moral 
MDB6  an  elevating  force  in  cities.  Only  the  superior  citi- 
lens  can,  by  uniting  their  exertions  regardless  of  pai-ty, 
become  a  potential  foroo  for  uplifting  city  uduiinisttratioa. 


Ill 

I^t  us  now  turn  to  whnt  is  fundamental  in  American  con- 
slituttonii  as  bearing  upon  the  city-party  problem.  There 
are  in  the  United  Slate.-*  three  separate  spheres  of  government, 
—  national,  state,  and  municipal.'  Though  by  no  means 
independent  of  each  other,  yet  each  of  these  spheres  requires 


Tet>MeMiMb;aIblnllbBtottho(t«piiblieanit.  Tlia  tbonititrul  trloniU ot  non- 
lartlMarltrsovftramnnihavacUliMN]  tliAia  me ra  municipal  ornanltittiou  torlu 
lai|in>viiiii*nl  •bould  not  Iw  ncanlMi  Mapoxty.  naribcmtd  Itameinlienlvtnalvil 
MluniBslwcamhatlitaluii^tr  pMllBsbrJmniHz  lui'l  wnrklns  wlUi  li.  TUli 
taofruiil  rlatm  bu  bora,  la  Uio  main,  MtKHvlod  by  iliu  lati  Now  Voik  elncllun 
lav  ^lM•r^  X.  Y  l«W.  riinp.  ITai.  t)i«  Inv  •Ivi'lnilni:  thnt  no  orxaniMtlon  or 
•WwUllon  for  llm  ctcolioa  of  rily  ulIiccrK  "  kIiilII  Lc  .1  pi>llllcal  party  witbin  tbe 
in(wilnit'><Uii!Ml."aD'IUi»  tnembenhlplnturli  orj^iiiMtlonathall  liol  prcvcnl 
Ihrir  (Dpmbiin  mrolliiix  tk*ai«tlvM  hi  a  parly.  'I'tilx  M  obTioualf  an  iiDpurtaui 
Mafitawax)  tmtini!  cily  cnrnmiiMOl  aa  non-imiilian, 

'  T«wn  CDVMiuarata  under  wlittb  ilio  pwpla  o-'t  dlrauUy,  Bud  coaaly  Rovam- 
iD'^UiibnM  fuBcUaM  mrwrjrUmlWd,  — Mvaina  tawiUtM,— luudly  rtquiro 
•tivial  neUo*. 
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under  our  coiislitutional  Hjstom'  MpArato  lan's,  elections, 
oGBoeis,  undcourLs,  CHpcvially  adapted  to  its  own  nfTair». 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  devlared  tliAt  the  necessity 
and  jnstiflcation  for  having  oar  local  admiDistritions  at  all, 
whetlier  they  be  those  of  states  or  those  of  cities,  are  that  the 
laws,  and  the  agencies  for  their  exeoutioa,  may  be  especiaUy 
a^lai'ted  to  their  local  needs  and  interefits  and  may  moat  tend 
t'>  prnninte  them.  Were  there  not  such  peculiar  local  needs 
and  intere-it^.  there  should  he  neither  peculiar  oUte  or  mu- 
nicipal laws,  oflicera,  or  administrations,  but  all  alike  should 
be  national.  Koi-  is  this  all;  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
constitutional  purpose  in  providing  for  tho&e  local  jurisdic- 
tions, both  state  and  municipal,  that  the  officera  wliom  the 
local  voters  are  authorized  to  select  should  not  only  he  their 
free  choice,  —  free,  especially,  from  central  and  party  con- 
straint. —  but  that  these  officers,  after  tlioir  election,  should 
coutiiiuu  to  bo  true  to  carry  fonviird  the  local  admin bttration 
in  the  intorest  of  the  jurindictions  which  they  were  selected 
to  ser\'c, — alwuw,  of  counie,  subject  to  thoir  duties  to  ttio 
pammouut  goveruincut  over  them. 

It  is  tlu-reforu  &  part  of  our  constitutional  system  iteelf  — 
aliki;  thai  for  states  and  that  for  municipalities  —  that  there 
shall  not  be  a.  merely  nominal  Home  Rule,  but  a  real  and 
appropriate  Homo  Rule,  within  each  of  theite  seiiorate  juris- 
dictions. Hence  for  political  pitrties  to  invade  the  freedom 
of  thU  Home  Rule  —  to  enforce  it«  party  tests  therein — -is 
to  make  war  upon  our  American,  constitutional  system  and  to 
oommit  treason  against  ite  spirit  and  purpose.*  To  do  that 
which  tends  to  nphold  the  constitutional  counterpoise  between 


1  Iq  tpoNktiii;  h»n,  m  olum  BtmnliMw,  o(  our  eoatEilutloiiat  lyaun,  toterooco 
lanaiJp  to  t.lii>n>nii|[tuil(iii«<tf  theMMMu  wbU  uki  tlwt  o(  llioii«Ui>n. 

itUm  !■  uui  ihe  plaoc  loT«oiuld«riiig  wh»t  otSoen  am  meralr  loetl.  ItiaHUb- 
]sct  t*  ooDplluttod  Biul  irlll  bo  trcAUd  •Iwirlwr*.  Mnuy  city  oiHeen  dUdurs* 
•oma  taiioiioiM  whicb  nn  merely  local  And  othM*  wliiub  ami  not  —  (uoctkAi*  in 
tbs  (tlMhar|!i)  of  wlilrh  they  net  ■■  n^eula  ot  tke  Mate.  ProtMinr  Ooodnow  kas 
nt  IhoM  matiani  lo  «  duu  UsW.  h>  tat  m  U*  plnn  called  lor  their  inabntnt. 
Jfun.  Oomt  A<i;<,  rp.  l:il-14l.  °3I.  330,  310:  tlun.  Pn,b.,  Clinp*.  IIL  and  VtU. 
Ub  *uli)t«l*  did  nut  cull  («r  a  oaiitid«ratlon  «t  t^  inhsr«iil  laudtDcy  ot  potllhitl 
patllM,  or  ths  inptnnpailbllttj  o(  Uuiir  (uadnaMiUl  nathoda  wltll  cUj  CDTiim> 
dunt  on  iht  theory  ol  Amsrimn  eMuUtalliiiu. 
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the  Ihreo  sspnrate  spheres  of  govemiDeot,  — DAtiooftl,  state, 
■nd  muuicipftlt  — ftiid  to  preserve  that  iadepcndcQcc  u'ltliio 
escli  which  onr  constitutions  contemplate,  ai-u  obviously  it 
part  of  the  dutj  of  every  party,  aa  well  a»  of  every  officer 
■od  oititeit.  No  par^  can  ha\-e  any  more  right  than  n  citi- 
»u  to  otntmct  true  local  HeLf-governmtint,  whetlic^r  in  a  state 
or  in  a  municipality.  Parties  are  legitimate,  Irnth  in  tho 
sphere  of  ttie  nation  and  of  the  atateri.  hut  a  jiarty  of  either 
elan  is  ^ilty  of  rebellion  and  nisurpatinn  when  it  invades 
the  constitnlional  freedom  of  the  Htate  nr  the  oity. 

Neverlheless,  parties  sj-stematically  do  this.  They  eon- 
■taiitly  obstruct  true  Home  Rule  in  the  state  and  the  city, 
thus  seeking  their  own  selfish  advant^e  by  opposing  the 
fundamental  policy  uf  our  constitutional  system.  'Fhe  facta 
are  familiar  that  parties  formed  in  the  sphere  of  the  nation 
have  habitually  and  ag^reeeively  interfered  with  true  Home 
Role  iu  the  states  by  using  tbeir  power  and  patronage  to 
coerce  state  governments,  to  control  Ihv  action  of  state 
officers,  to  bribe  thcin  with  federal  othcos  or  the  promise  of 
them,  to  make  state  legislatures  compliant  to  national  party 
purpoeM.  and  thus  impair  true  state  iudepeudenoe.  Hence 
tboM  parties  luive  in  a  large  way  pmctically  repudiated  their 
doties  to  state  constitutions,  and  have  become  tlie  mo^t 
powerful  forces  for  impairing  the  just  fi-eedom  of  state  elec- 
tions and  legislation.  National  parties  Iiave  also  used  tlieir 
powers  tocoerceandbribestateparties,  80  far  as  these  parties 
have  bad  any  distinct,  independent  policy.  In  the»e  facts  we 
find  ftome  of  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  oondition  of 
our  sute  legislatures. 

4.  Worse  still,  so  ^  aa  municipalities  are  oencemed, 
both  national  and  state  parties  and  their  managers,  conspir- 
ing together,  constantly  insist  on  their  party  tests  and  policy 
being  aeoepted  and  enforced  by  the  officprs  and  party  organ- 
itationa  of  our  cities  and  villages,  in  dagrant  disregard  of 
mnnicipal  iotvrests  and  true  Home  Rule.  These  oonspiriag 
parties  and  their  leailers  do  their  utmost  to  compel  municipal 
voters  and  candidates  to  accept  their  platforms,  to  oooform 
to  their  dooKuids,  to  oontribut*)  to  their  tiv&suty,  to  alec- 
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tioDeer  for  their  candidates.  They  exert  all  their  powers  in 
rebellion  against  the  decentralizing  policy  of  American  con- 
stitutions, and  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  the  main  purposes 
in  providing  for  municipal  self-government  at  all.  A  real 
liberty  of  making  a  free  choice  between  various  municipal 
policies  and  candidates,  in  paramount  reference  to  municipal 
interests,  rarely  exists  in  an  American  city. 

Thus  party  government  in  cities  begins  in  party  warfare 
on  our  constitutional  system,  and  is  carried  on  by  usurpa- 
tion, prostitution,  and  coercion.  Yet  so  blinding  is  party 
spirit  that  vast  numbers  of  active  party  men  —  worthy  and 
patriotic  as  they  generally  are  — support  this  usurpation  and 
prostitution  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  sources 
and  disastrous  effects,  and  without  any  apparent  sense  of 
theii  own  guilty  infidelity  to  the  constitutional  policy  of 
their  country. 

5.  All  other  forces  which  tend  to  defeat  true  Home  Rule 
in  cities  are  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  parties  and 
their  managers.  They  say,  in  substance,  to  every  city,  "  We 
are  your  feudal  superiors,  and  you  must  conform  to  our  de- 
mands. We  acknowledge  no  duty  to  the  policy  of  our  con- 
stitutions. Despite  their  provisions,  you  who  reside  in 
cities  and  vill^es  must  conduct  your  local  affairs  in  a  way 
that  will  serve  our  party  purposes.  Your  officers  must  be 
effective  electioneers  for  us.  They  must  accept  our  party 
tests;  they  must  give  ua  the  patronage  we  demand;  they 
must  vote  for  our  candidates ;  they  must  contribute  to  our 
treasury;  there  is  no  such  right  or  liberty  as  that  of  a  city  to 
freely  manage  its  own  local  affairs  for  its  own  benefit.  Your 
city  officers  must  give  as  much  of  their  time  as  we  demand 
for  carrying  our  elections ;  we  must  be  allowed  to  dictate  all 
municipal  legislation."  In  short,  while  our  state  constitu- 
tions, in  substance,  declare  that  cities  should  regulate  their 
mere  local  affairs  as  their  own  local  needs  and  interests 
require,  our  parties  declare  directly  the  contrary. 

Parties,  we  repeat,  are  the  most  potential  forces  for  bring- 
ing vile  voters  to  the  polls  and  controlling  city  elections; 
they  habitually  sacrifice  municipal  interests  to  party  interests 
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(leHnod  hy  their  managers;  they  Rysteniaticai Ij-  treat  cities 
fts  if  they  were  a  part  of  their  feudal  donmiii  and  wcru  without 
any  ri^ht  to  have  their  peculiar  local  interesti)  protected. 

6.  National  and  state  parties  could  far  better  discharge 
Uioir  legitimate  and  useful  functioiLi  of  supporting  great 

rinoiples  »nd  int«rests  in  the  sphere  of  national  and  state 

jrerunietita.    if   they   would   not   interfere   with    the   true 
ftutftnomy  of  municipal  elections  and  administration.     This 

itonomy  relates  to  local  nmttere  not  within  the  sphere  of 
ty  functions  and  not  legitimately  the  subjects  of  party 
contentions.  If  national  and  state  parties  could  mnke  no 
^legitimate  gains  by  intermeddling  with  true  municipnl  fi'ee- 
Fdom,  they  would  cease  to  do  so;  for  no  I'eaiion.')  of  duly  or 
patriotism  would  call  for  such  interference.  Their  inter* 
meddling  with  city  affaiis  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  party 
demoralization  and  corruption,  and,  if  it  were  arrested,  we 
may  tw  sure  that  tbc  moral  touo  botli  of  parties  and  municipal 
admin  is  tr.ttion  would  bu  speedily  cltivated. 

The  truth  un  theno  points  is  doubtless  as  unimagiuable 
by  profttHsionul  politicians  and  putronagc-mongcrs  as  it  was 
Onimaginablo  by  them,  a  fvw  years  ago,  that  the  evlcctiun  of 
oflteials  in  the  customs  oIUcl-s  and  pott-oflice^  in  great  citice 
oould  be  controlled  by  competitive  examinations,  irgurdlcits 
of  iKirty  Icadeni  or  party  opinions.  The  methods  of  ci%'il 
service  rcfonn  have  alix>ady  taught  valuable  lessons  con- 
oemiiig  municipal  reform.  It  ha.t  been  made  plain,  in  the 
civil  iiervice  of  the  nation  and  in  that  of  several  states  and 
citiex,  that  when  city  officials  are  selected  for  merit,  and  are 
not  left  dangerously  deiiendent  upon  official  and  parti.san 
faToritism,  tliey  will  speedily  become  independent  voters, 
servile  to  no  party,  faction,  or  bo&s,  but  efficient  in  the  sei^ 
vice  of  the  city.  They  no  longer  intermeddle  with  elections, 
and  [nrtjes  soon  cease  to  care  much  for  their  political  views. 

To  Te:u-h  this  condition,  ihrougli   the  methods  of  the  civil 

Brvic«  examiimtious,  is  uutumlly  the  lirsl,  us  it  is  the  easi- 
Oitt,  of  all  practical  methods  for  supprussing  a  large  part  of 

lie  evils  of  party  govumment  in  cities  and  making  such 

avommout  iinpoiuihlu. 
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IV 

The  habit  of  jjubcirdiimtiiig  mutiicipal  iotorciibito  national 
and  8tnt«  pai'ty  interests  hiu  not  only  caused  Uio  importance 
of  the  fonncr  to  bo  greatly  undcmstimutud  and  tliu  tMiisii  of 
duty  to  promote  tlicm  to  bu  enfeebled,  but  han  degraded  llie 
moral  stnndardx  of  politJcit  and  oflieial  life  in  cities.  M>irc 
tliiui  ttiis,  the  iiidividnnl  sense  of  duly  and  responsibility  to 
tliuir  city  oa  tlie  part  of  vast  nunibera  of  ciliKetis  haa  been 
80  debased  that  tliey  are  liardly  consciotis  of  their  own  dis- 
grace wiien  they  supinely  tolerate  a  city  government  which 
they  Ix)th  diatrUHt  and  despise.  City  authority,  like  every- 
thing  eUe  which  has  been  prostituted,  ceaAca  to  be  respected. 
No  city  community  which  baa  for  a  long  time  allowed  itd 
criminal  coui'ts,  its  police  force,  ita  ocbool  system,  and  its 
whole  municipal  patronage  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a 
despotic  party  a»d  its  manugoni  can  retain  a  high  sense  of 
duty  to  exert  itself  for  good  lucal  government,  or  feel  any  flt 
measure  of  abamfl  wtion  such  government  U  disgraceful. 
American  municipal  mt-thods  have  long  pntcllcalty  taught 
the  lesson  that  a  city  has  no  interCHts  that  may  not  be  butb 
BurrenJoi-ed  and  prostitutc<l  for  party  advantage. 

Thu  gri-atfst  dillioulty.  thorefoix'.  in  Kolvingourmunici|)al 
problems  —  far  greater,  ijcrhajtit,  than  most  people  imagine  — 
docs  not  consist  in  arresting  flagrant  almses  or  in  suppress- 
ing gross  corruption.  There  U  a  grave  need  of  corruciing 
false  and  demoralizing  theories  of  party,  of  comprehending 
our  conittitutional  .lystem  and  obligations,  of  supplying  better 
constructive  methods,  which  shall  make  mere  clty-jtarty 
domination  impossible;  and  above  all  of  developing  a  higher 
iileal  a.-(  to  what  municipal  government  can  and  should  be, 
^methodi  and  ideals  without  which,  we  must  think,  it 
will  long  remain  unworthy  of  the  people.  In  this  sphere  of 
effort,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  teachers,  and  all  leaders  of 
tJie  moral  forces  of  oity  life  have  a  great  duty  to  perform, 
— a  duty  in  the  discharge  of  which  women  may  play  an 
effective  and  noblo  part,  —  to  make  Americans  ashamed  of 
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having  cities  inferior  in  beau^,  in  cleanliness,'  or  in  any 
form  of  good  admioiijtnition,  to  the  most  enlightened  ottiea 
uf  Enrope. 


All  experience  has  shown,  oa  the  one  hand,  that  pnrttes 
are  useful  and  escape  degradation  in  the  degree  that  thuir. 
ij«snvrt  involve  great  principles  and  tliat  their  truly 
livutittive  elements  prevail;  and.  on  the  other,  that 
to  (lehasement  and  despotism  in  the  degree  that  thej 
ions  are  about  officers,  piitroiiage,  spoils,  and  th^^iere  de- 
ktU  of  admin istiutiunH, — tlinl  is,  in  tlie  degree  that  Uieir 
autocratic  and  pntrouugu-niongcring  powers  prevail.  No- 
whi-rc  are  elevating  [lolieies  mid  grtat  principles  so  largely 
involved,  or  arv  mere  adniiiiiHtiutivu  dutaiU  of  bo  small  rela- 
tive importunce,  as  in  national  alTuirs.  The  vast,  diverse 
intvrust  of  great  sections  of  the  Union  and  uf  different  states 
give  dignity  to  national  politics,  and  tend  tu  dwarf  the  rela^ 
tive  inQuonce  of  mere  patronage,  organ  izatiou^id  manage- 
ment. National  parties  formed  in  reference^  tlicso  largo 
matters  are  constrained  to  fidelity  by  the  noblest  principles 
and  the  most  dignified  interests  known  to  human  government. 
1.  Next  in  the  variety  and  dignity  of  thcsubjceb;  involved 
in  American  party  action  are  those  which  arise  iu  the  affairs 
of  the  states.  Some  of  these  subjects  are  intriofiically  of 
very  high  importance,  and  involve  issues  and  a  uplicro  of 
action  fit  for  salutary  jiarty  contests.  Yet,  in  the  main,  tliero 
arc  in  stales  only  inferior  interests.  They  must  act  a  subor- 
dinate part,  for  the  nation  has  taken  the  great  things  to  itself. 
It  ailmita  states  to  the  Union;  it  declares  war  and  peace;  it 
protects  states  against  invasion,  it  guarantees  them  a  repub- 
lican form  of  goTsmment;  it  regulates  commerce;  it  estab- 
lishes tho  fundamontid  principles  of  justice  and  liberty;  it 
maintains  courts  largely  pitmniount  over  thot«e  of  the  states. 


<RI»t«Uifiin*  vtliira,  UKdirlrUneM  •>(  Vvir  York  Cltylukr*  bwninftd* 
[riMa  — •  r««Dlt  mftlnlrdM  to  Celoael  OootEc  E-  ^Vmrltis,  aud  mad*  poBibli  bjr 
Hnr  vmImIoo  of  (anj  ljil«r(orouo«> 
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V= 


Besides,  tliere  is  in  Btnta  govenimoat,  as  com|)arecl  with 
the  niitional  govemment,  more  patronnge,  more  udminintrtw 
tioii,  more  elections  and  voting,  more  nwre  business,  and 
consequently  larger  opporttmities  for  parly  briber^-,  coercion, 
patronaga-mongering,  and  adminifttratiTe  corruption.  The 
state  charity  sod  state  school  administration,  tlie  prison  and 
jail  administration,  the  lunatic,  poor  law,  and  police  lulmin- 
istration,  and  the  ra«tiie»8  of  municipal  affairs,  in  the  main 
nknown  in  the  national  government,  are  prolific  sourDcs  of 
pa^^|n  patronage,  prostitution,  uud  vicious  party  oontett* 
in  stSwolitica. 

2.  It  has  been  a  natural  result  from  such  conditions  that 
state  parties  — though  many  of  thuir  members  have  been 
bitliful  to  state  interests  and  duties  —  have  generally  been 
subHervient  to  national  parties.  State  parlies  have  been  le&s 
controlled  by  principle  than  national  parlies,  have  naturally 
accepted  lower  moral  standards,  have  consequently  become 
involved  in  more  corruption,  and  have  more  basely  surrcn* 
dered  to  boss  rule,  than  national  parties,  — of  which  they  are 
krgely  mei^^atellites.  State  parties  can  only  in  a  limited 
sense  be  saiVtn  have  any  distinctive  principles  to  which 
they  recognize  a  paramount  allegiance.  They  are  largely 
controlled  by  the  coromitmente  of  their  adherents  to  national 
parties,  — by  the  hopes  of  offices  and  spoils  which  national 
parties  dispense,  and  by  tlie  promptings  of  ambition  and 
party  spirit  connected  with  national  affaira.* 

3.  When  we  pass  from  the  sphere  of  state  action  to  the 
municipal  sphere  we  make  an  immense  descent,  — a  descent 

■  Suoh  siirattteance  and  oUier  itbiKM  m  hav«  all(indo<l  th«  coMiriictlon  of 

public  bullilliisi  by  tlie  Rlatw — I»r  cifimgvl?  thn  New  York  Slatn  Iloius  —  lilT* 
bn^]ly  Iwan  known  andat  tha  gciiontl  goTornnivnt.  Suta  bouai,  ih*  mlgnlftcant 
lati  ihai  there  haa  n*m  bMO  »  national  boM,  ih«  dlagnMfnl  paniMui  Intrtcuaa 
■nd  corropttoD  taiDttimM  conn«cl«d  vltli  (be  election  ol  PultMl  Stale*  Mn&ton, 
and  Uio  d«|[Tailalli>n  ot  «nr  nimtclpal  aSnlm  —  all  ihcM  things,  to  a  large  odont, 
find  a  nimmmi  MpUnatlnn  tn  ilw  rnnta  prv*oni«il.  National  |>olltl<.«  wouM  umhI 
I*  ba  maab  mora  de^nidcd  before  a  national  ban  would  be  poMlbla.  Hie  debM» 
inoat  and  dupotUm  o(  Main  pnrtlc*  bare  of  lute  racued  Inferloi  boi  to  be  made 
Unllpd  KlntAf  unalcir*.  VTbeii  we  ibill  rloct  woilbf  mftinbar*  ol  Ibe  IvKlila- 
tarea.  tb*j  trill  eliici  irorlby  tTnltad  SlaiM  wnaion.  Krllef  te  not  l«  be  round  In 
the  eWtltrn  of  (nrch  spnaton  hj  tbs  peoilo,  bat  In  making  Diomb«n  of  legUl*- 
IDm  moto  Indepindant  of  partjr  dcapotlam. 
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^m  the  domain  of  constitutions  oiii]  Iftws  to  that  of  mere 
ortlinances  and  regulations,  from  tlie  jurisdiction  n-liich 
e\erywhere  dominates  to  that  wliicli  must  everj'where  con- 
form and  submit.  Tlinugh  mniiicijialitieft  may  make  ordi- 
nanoea  wliich  to  a  large  extent  affect  conduct,  duties,  and 
rights,  they  must  everj'^vhere  confomi  to  the  principles, 
limita,  and  purposeti  which  the  nation  and  the  state  have 
prescribed  for  them.  Looking  at  the  government  of  cities 
and  villagi-*,  wo  can  clciirly  see  that  there  is  no  part  of  gov- 
emmeat  in  which  so  few  groat  principles  and  inturcsU*  arc 
involTcd,  DOiio  in  which  the  mauagemunt  of  mere  btutiuvss 
aitd  adminiijtnuion  are  so  targu  a  part  of  everything  to  hu 
done,  Dono  in  which  conti;dt«  fur  utficc-s.  spuibi.  and  patron- 
age, and  tlie  expenditure  of  money,  are  so  largely  the  Hubjucts 
of  nil  ofTicial  action.  Several  of  the  nobler  clemcuts  which 
tend  to  iii»ke  parties  useful,  honest,  and  pure  in  broader 
spheres  are  wanting,  while  all  the  elements  of  party  d&> 
Huunliuition  and  corruption  nioitt  aimnnd,  in  cities.  Party 
'  managers  and  bosses  keep  up  a  demoralizing  aotivity  about 
appoiutments,  removals,  the  granting  of  favors,  the  manage- 
ment of  primaries,  in  which  the  true  interests  of  the  people 
are  disregarded. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that  in  whatever  governmental 
sphere  political  authority  is  btdow  the  grade  of  the  law- 
making power  —  is  confined  to  the  spliote  of  mere  oi-dinance- 
makiug  and  aduiinislratlvo  details  —  there  cannot  he  enough 
of  principle  or  large  policy  involved  in  the  local  issues  to 
koup  partiw  from  sinking  into  corruption.  That  the  control 
l>y  a  party  of  city  administration  degrades  its  moral  tone 
Inlow  iluit  of  tlie  people  generally  is  inado  clear  by  the  fact 
lliat  a  party  will  select  for  a  boss  to  rule  itself  such  a  mas 
iw  it  would  not  venture,  for  fear  of  public  opinion,  to  propose 
for  mayor,  —  a  fact  as  to  which  Tweed.  Kelly,  and  the  present 
Uws  of  New  York  City  —  and  similar  haiHes  in  Philadelphia, 
riiinago,  and  Cincinnati  —  are  illustrative.  For,  surely,  if 
city  parties  were  not  more  unscrupulous  than  city  people  gen- 
erally, Ihey  would  tolerate  no  man  for  their  own  chief  whom 
they  would  fear  to  nominate  as  chief  of  the  whole  cit^'. 
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We  should  therefore  naturally  expect  to  find  the  moral  tone 
of  city  pai'ties  as  much  lower  than  the  moral  tone  of  state 
parties  as  that  of  the  latter  is  below  the  moral  tone  of  national 
parties.  And  as  the  functiona  of  pai-ty*elected  city  aldermen 
are  the  narrowest  and  lowest  possesaed  by  any  legislative, 
party-elected  officers,  we  should  logically  expect  their  action 
to  be  on  a  moral  plane  even  below  that  of  the  members  of 
state  legislatures.  Few  people,  perhaps,  will  deny  that  the 
reaulta  of  experience  have  confirmed  our  deductions  from 
Bound  principles.  In  such  facta,  therefore,  we  can  see  that 
it  hy  no  means  follows  that  party  government  ia  appropriate 
in  oitiea  hecause  it  is  legitimate  and  useful  in  national 
or  state  affaiis. 

VI 

Experience  has  shown  not  merely  that  party  rule  haa  been 
more  corrupt  in  cities  than  elsewhere,  but  that  it  has  been 
more  despotic,  and  more  destructive  of  manly  independence 
in  the  whole  range  of  citizenship,  from  the  laborer  to  the 
great  merchant.  We  shall  show  that  auch  results  are  the 
natural  outeome  from  enforcing  party  methods  and  tests  in 
cities.  Government  in  the  domain  of  the  nation  and  the 
atatea  is  separated  into  three  largely  independent  branches, 
—  the  judicial,  the  executive,  and  the  legislative,  —  the 
officers  of  the  last  two  branches  being  elected  by  different 
local  constituenciea  and  majorities.  The  executive  and 
each  house  of  Congreaa  or  of  the  legislature  —  in  which  the 
same  party  may  not  prevail  —  muat  concur  in  making  every 
law  and  appropriation.  Theae  requirements  put  much  salu* 
tary  restraint  upon  despotic  party  action ;  in  fact,  often  make 
real  party  rule  impoaaible.  Besides  theae  constitutional 
checks,  the  diverse  interests  and  jealousies  of  the  various 
geographical  sections  and  of  different  states  and  congres- 
sional districts  add  much  to  such  restraints. 

2.  Each  town  and  county  represented  in  a  state  legisla- 
ture has  local  interests  and  needs,  for  the  protection  of 
which,  despite  the  coercive  force  of  party  discipline,  its  in- 
habitants are  accustomed  to  act  together  in  their  corporate 
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.eapiicily  with  (tome  tU*;;roc  of   iiidopendeiicc.     To  n  kTfro 
«extoiit  they  know  unvh  other,  uro  iri  thv  habit  of  tiicvliiig  to 
express  their  opiiiiuiu  mid  dcfeud  their  local  interests. 

S.  Tuniing  iivxl  to  cititts,  we  do  not  find  legislntiTe 
ofliceis  representing  differoitt  geographical  inlinveMts,  and 
Ofgaiiizdl  constituencies  aitalogoutt  to  thrute  whiiih  exist 
under  tlie  nittional  and  state  goveniinenta.  Districts  in  cities 
for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  eity  coiiitcil  and  state 
legislature  are  not  oorpi>rate  organ  izntions,  and  luive  no  con- 
trolling geographical  interest*  The  city  election  divisions 
are,  in  the  main,  umde  by  nieie  ai'bttrary  lines  among  blocks 
of  houses  and  shojis,  enclosing  pentons  generally  strangei's 
to  each  other,  unaccustomeil  to  act  together,  and  without 
pectiliar  interests  to  be  represented.  The  Totem  often  reside 
iu  one  districtand  do  businewi  in  another.  Under  such  con- 
ditiuus  there  can  hiudly  bo  any  sulutary  sense  of  raspousi< 
bility  ou  the  part  of  the  so-catled  roprosentntivea  to  the 
district  which  elected  him.  even  if  it  hiw  imy  peculiar  inter- 
ests to  bo  represented.  Tlic  lines  of  his  district  atv  guuomlly 
drawn,  if  not  ^orrj-ninndcred,  b}*  the  majority  of  the  domi- 
uant  city  )uirty  or  faction.  This  party  is  organized  o»  a  whole 
tliroughout  the  city ;  its  concentrated,  arbitrary  power  is  rendy 
to  be  instantly  brought  to  bear  mion  every  ilistrict  which 
shall  dare  to  assert  any  independence,  and  it  is  geiiomlly 
safGciont  to  crush  all  candidates  who  shall  attempt  to  with- 
stand any  requirement  of  that  pervading  power.  Henoc  wt 
find  that,  in  great  cities,  every  representative  may  belong  to 
the  strongest  party  and  faction,  though  two-lifths  of  tlie 
voters  may  belong  to  an  opposing  party. 

4.  This  same  omnipresent  city  party,  which  elects  the 
mayor. — and  through  him  controls  all  administration, — 
taakc«  all  appointments  and  removabi.  It  diclntcs  all  ap- 
propriations, makes  all  ordinances,  dominates  nil  city  policy. 
Tho  lATiy  managers  and  leaders  in  every  section  of  a  city 
■to  disciplined  together,  and  they  readily  act  as  a  unit  under 
ciimmiiM  orders  and  a  single  boss.  All  city  olticials  and  em- 
ployees —  where  civil  Sfvico  reform  mcthoibi  are  not  enforced 
— are  adherents  of  tlio  siunc  party  and  faction.     Tliey  oiv 
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under  pledges  to  support  it.  Party  spirit  makes  them  in- 
tolerant toward  their  opponents,  and  the  fear  of  removal 
makes  them  servile  toward  their  superiors  and  silent  con- 
cerning maladministration.  This  vicious  party  system, 
facilitated  by  the  complexity  of  city  affairs,  leads  to  bribery, 
fraudulent  naturalizations  and  registrations,  cheating  in 
elections,  and  all  the  manifold  forms  of  despotism  and  mal- 
versation, for  which  great  party-governed  cities  are  notorious. 
Here  is  a  party  despotism  quite  impossible  outside  the  city. 
It  directly  tends  to  boss  rule  and  to  the  prostitution  of 
municipal  power  for  personal  gain. 

In  such  facts  we  may  find  the  explanation  of  the  ominous 
condition  which  has  caused  so  many  business  men  and  cor- 
porations to  basely  pay  money  to  bosses  and  party  managers 
for  their  protection,  rather  than  appeal  to  party-elected  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  justices  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights. 

The  reader  has  very  likely  reached  the  conclusiou  that 
there  is  a  grave  need  of  making  city  government  moi-e  inde- 
pendent of  party  control,  and  that  consequently  the  theory, 
BO  generally  accepted,  that  party  divisions  ill  city  affairs  are 
as  appropriate  as  in  national  and  state  affairs,  is  quite  inde- 
fensible. The  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  notorious 
facts  that  in  most  cases  of  malversation  or  corruption  in 
American  cities  the  offenders  most  responsible  for  it  have 
been  party  managers  —  not  always  of  the  same  party  —  who 
have  conspired  for  common  plunder  —  and  have  been  most 
successful  where  party  rule  has  been  most  absolute. 


VII 

1.  It  is  not  only  true  that  questions  of  principle  fit  for 
party  divisions  seldom  arise  in  our  city  affairs,  but  that  no 
parti/  has  ever  grown  out  of  such  queitiona,  and  that  they  have 
very  rarely  been  controlling  in  any  city  election.^ 

1  The  important  elections  la  the  cities  of  New  Tork  and  BrooklfD  in  1894,  In 
which  the  Iratore  domiDnnt  parties  were  delfated.  were  not  mere  part;  conteata. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  voters  of  the  rulltig  part;  iu  New  Yurit  City,  —  and  a 
biinilar  pioportiuu  o(  the  voMis  in  Brooklyn,  ~  rejecting  the  candidates  of  theii 
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Tt  U  alco  tnie  tliat  moHt  tnaCterii  connected  with  city  utl- 
liiitiistmtion  are  of  a  kind  which  should  he  innnnged  accuxU 
ing  to  hmineas  piiticiplcit  aiid  by  officers  utid  eiujiloyeet  who 
are  as  free  aa  possible  Crom  ^lai-ty  hias.  They  should  be  in- 
(le^ieiident  of  juirty  dictiition,  for  theit  party  opinions  are 
iutrinsiciiUy  immaterial. 

We  hiivo  soon  thut  so-called  city  government,  though 
exercising  various  govommoutjil  functions,  consists  in  tlie 
main  of  work  to  bu  duno  and  of  udministrutiou  to  be  curried 
on.  which  would  he  nil  the  moru  suecvsKftil  if  conducted 
according  to  uniform  methoils  and  quite  irruHpodive  of  more 
|)arty  interests  and  opinious.  Tlmrti  is  no  DL-mocrutic  way, 
no  Kepublican  wuy,  and  no  need  for  considuring  politiciil 
jkorties,  for  the  well-doing  of  these  things.  So  fai*  us  such 
government  consists  of  making  oiiUuunccs,  of  usst-asing 
taxes,  and  of  coUucting  und  expending  moneys,  — the  most 
govemmental  of  its  (unctions,  —  it  should  certainly  muke 
no  party  discrimination.  Munic-ijml  uniccrs  und  employveSt 
if  persons  of  good  chitracter  und  ability,  would  be  none  the 
less  oseful  if  their  political  and  a-Ugious  opinions  wvre  un- 
known both  to  party  managers  and  to  cvpiy  voter.  To  be 
faithful  to  the  ciuise  of  good  city  govi-rnnient,  irrespective 
of  its  effects  upon  any  party,  is  to  attain  the  true  ideal  of  a 
mnuici]jal  officer. 

2.  Save  for  the  fact  that  vast  numt)en  of  very  worthy  and 
[tatriotic  citizens,  as  well  as  all  politicians  and  mere  parti- 
eaos.  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Union,  are  exerting 
themselves  for  party  victories  and  purty  advantage  in  city 
affairs,  wo  should  not  have  taken  space  for  illustrating  truths 
so  nearly  obvious.  The  great  bulk  of  tlie  work  which  a  city 
hm  to  do  —  to  supply  water  and  gas.  to  provide  sewers,  to 
make  and  clean  streets,  to  erect  and  repair  public  buildings 
and  works,  to  take  care  of  parks  —  is  so  completely  matters 
of  mere  business,  skill,  and  taste,  and  is  so  foreign  to  all 

mfweUi*  panlM.  aniud  ■■  r«ror  of  a  oon-portiian  rnrorrm  p^Kcy,  whir)i  irl. 
Bgothtd.  8hU«  tM(  note  mi  wrillen,  Ihc  N'k»  Vtik  CI17  olcctton  of  1«M  tuu 
imfiirrnl,  tn  n  lilob  tbn  Cliluiw'  iriiluii  —  a  IkhIt  I'nnipijMd  of  *il)lVTniitii  n(  dilT«r«iil 
l*nlM  — ISM  ■  uiscb  Utyar  1M«  thiw  lh«  Repahliciui  parlj.    Sm  lul  cbaptoT. 
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party  issues,  that  it  might  be  well  done  through  mere  private 
coutractora,  —  probably  more  economically  and  much  better 
done  by  them  than  through  city  officials  selected  according 
to  party,  methods.  Even  citj-party  leaders  and  zealots  can 
see  that  for  city  contractors  to  apply  party  testa  for  the  selec- 
tion of  their  employees  would  be  equally  absurd  and  dis- 
astrous. 

No  man  of  candor  and  sense  will  claim  that  particular 
opinions  about  national-party  issues  —  for  example,  the  tariff, 
the  silver  controversy,  the  Venezuela  question,  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Islands  —  are  in  the  least  a  qualifica- 
tion for  such  work,  or  for  being  a  city  clerk,  fireman,  or 
policeman.  Policemen,  coroners,  and  police  and  civil  jus- 
tices, being  under  the  highest  legal  and  moral  obligation  to 
be  absolutely  impartial  toward  all  citizens,  are  unfit  for  their 
places  in  the  degree  that  they  are  affected  by  party  spirit,  are 
active  party  men,  or  have  any  wish  to  officially  aid  one  party 
or  faction  rather  than  another.  Yet,  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  villages  of  the  Union,  their  city-party  governments  — 
and  hordes  of  scheming  partisans  and  criminals  behind  it  — 
exert  their  powers  to  the  utmost  for  forcing  into  these  offices 
besotted  politicians  for  party  advantage — men  whose  presence 
there  is  a  scandal  to  common  justice,  a  reproach  to  political 
decency,  and  a  dishonor  to  Republican  government  itself.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  most  disgraced  by  this  practice, 
our  parties  or  our  municipalities. 

3.  There  is  no  Republican  way  and  no  Democratic  way, 
which  is  either  honest  or  tolerable,  of  managing  prisons,  jails, 
asylums,  or  poorhouses;  of  keeping  city  accounts,  governing 
a  oity  police,  or  carrying  a  municipal  school  system  into 
effect;  but,  instead,  one  non-partisan,  sensible,  honest 
method,  irrespective  of  mere  party  considerations.  The  vast 
amount  of  time,  manipulation,  and  corrupt  intrigue  devoted 
to  the  nomination,  selection,  coercion,  and  discharge  of 
municipal  officials  and  employees  on  party  grounds  or  for 
party  ends  has  been  not  only  a  needless  waste,  but  a  cause 
of  demoralization  and  corruption  which  has  degraded  mu- 
nicipal government. 
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Our  municipal  degradation  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  fulso  roMoning  as  of  &  possioiuito.  impetuoim  party 
sptrili  which  is  blind  alike  to  nil  reasoning  rulatiug  either 
OS  to  causes  or  corisc>qucuc«s.  Not  n  (vw  of  our  jmrtiiian 
xnaluts  doubtless  think  party  tost8  for  municipal  s(?rvanls  to 
be  in  th(i  public  intvi'cst.  Yd  inimy  of  thvm,  blind  to  the 
foctit  before  their  own  eyes,  would  reiul  witli  3urpri:«e  and 
condemnation  those  P^nglish  lavre  of  the  la«tt  century  which 
required  all  city  otTiocES  to  take  nn  oath  declaring  their  l)elief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  national  church,  and  those  still  ol<)er 
Innv  of  continental  Europe  which  made  it  necessary  for  such 
ofBeers  to  luive  the  approval  of  a  bishop.  Yet  we  fear  it  may 
be  a  considerable  time  before  all  of  these  partisans  will  think 
It  not  loM  al»urd  and  uncivilized  to  require  such  officers  to 
accept  a  platf'^rni  instead  of  a  creed,  and  to  get  the  apprnvat 
of  a  party  and  a  bosH  rather  than  of  a  church  and  a  bishop. 


VIII 

4.  Another  view  of  party  goveniment  in  cities  is  too  impor- 
tant to  !»  omitted.  Vast  numbers  of  men  are  dmwn  into 
partiea  for  ivasons  which  are  independent  of  moral  or  j>atri- 
otic  considerations, —many  of  them  for  reasons  which  are 
wbollyaclfiiih,  if  not  corrupt.  Mere  inherited  prepossessions, 
local  influences,  and  peculiar  mental  traits  are  decisive  with 
great  numbers  of  \'oters.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  most  patri- 
otic and  worthy  citizens  are  not  generally  very  unequally 
dindcd  between  the  great  parties.  City  jiai-ties  impose  no 
tastB  uf  cither  character  or  intelligence  for  admission  to  their 
rovmbeisbip.  They  oven  compete  against  each  other  for  the 
support  uf  the  vilest  and  rafst  brutish  knaves  and  criminals 
which  they  can  bring  to  the  poUa,  In  cities,  more  than  olse- 
wbero.  the  gK-atvst  issues  concerning  govornniunt  nslato 
qait«  as  much  to  moral  aa  to  political  principU-s.  Tlicy  nru 
tssucs  as  to  which,  asido  from  Uie  dominating  uflt-cts  of  ]iurly 
bias  anil  hale,  the  bent  citizens  would  natumlly  be  on  ono 
sido,  and  the  worst  on  th«  other.  But  party  s]iirit  and  in- 
lATMtM  divide  thi-ni.     The  gamblt-nt,  and  the  low  grog-«hop 
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kocpcn,  the  mklefaolom,  corrupt  iiolitJcians,  aud  tbu  whole 
crituiniil  class  ure  faiUiful  to  [>arlie^  uiily  in  no  furiu.  iiarties 
fovor  their  con-upl  ami  lawle.tH  purposes  —  (or  wliicli  lla-ae 
vile  votci«  nre  always  really  to  unite.  Ou  tlia  otlior  huud, 
tlu!  I>est  olii.t.'*  f'i  city  i-e^ideata  stand  over  against  t'ncli  oilier 
iu  liostile  party  lines,  held  there  by  jiarty  spirit,  vxtermil 
party  i^ue«,  and  false  theories  of  party  obligations.  Thiw 
party  govenimcnt  in  cities  enables  the  worst  enemies  of  ouier 
and  morality  to  combine,  ivhile  it  causes  and  commends  a 
ooiititant  division  among  the  natural  friends  of  good  govera- 
meiil.  If  party  opinions  were  ignored  in  city  affairs.  Uiese 
utttuial  friends  would  unite  for  municipal  reform. 

We  have  seen  that  the  higher  class  of  rot«rs  who  would 
naturally  stand  resolutely  togvthcr  for  good  city  government 
are  too  few,  in  any  part}',  to  succeed  without  the  aid  of  their 
natural  friends  in  the  opposing  party.  Municipal  reform 
can  therefore  be  bi-nught  about  when,  and  only  when,  this 
class  of  voters  shall  have  patriotism,  indejiendence,  and  setf- 
dcnial  enough  to  unite  for  its  achievement.  The  formation 
of  such  a  union  is  therefore  the  Rrst  estM;ntial  advance  toward 
our  municipal  regeneration.  Each  good  citixon  most  fiist 
iiubduc  his  own  party  spirit. 

Citypartisnnshabituallyacton  these  indefensible  theories: 
(1)  that  it  is  only  tlirttugh  party  action,  as  we  now  have  it, 
that  good  muiiieipitl  government  is  possible;  (2)  that  city 
interests  must  be  snbonlinated  to  national  and  statu  party 
interest* ;  (3)  that  it  would  bo  a  breach  of  ono's  duty  to  one'* 
party  to  diminish  its  city  patronage;  and  (4}  that  uo  party 
man  should  supiMii-t  the  best  candidate  for  a  city  office  unices 
lie  be  nn  adherent  of  his  own  party.  While  such  theories 
pravnil  the  residents  of  a  city  do  not  deserve  a  good  city 
government,  and  they  arc  not  likely  to  Iiave  it.  Party  gov* 
ernmcnt  in  a  city  is  a  demonstration  that  their  inhabitants 
caro  more  for  the  triumph  of  their  piirtioi  titan  for  t]ie  bless- 
ings  of  good  city  administrations. 

Let  us  not  blink  the  serious,  humiliating  ^lots.  The 
great  body  of  the  beat  citizens  who  ought  to  stand  together 
(or  municipal  reform  frown  at  each  ot3ier  from  the  ranks  of 
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opposing  parties  and  defeat  each  other's  efforts  for  ocbiovin^ 
it.  Their  party  zeni  U  too  grest  to  allow  th«m  to  sec  that  ii 
p»rty  distiiiotioDii  were  disi-egarcled  in  city  itfTftii^,  the  relaliv« 
Htreogtb  of  each  party  would  not  be  changed;  pnrttos  would 
lave  few  effocttve  motives  left  for  meddling  with  city  adiuin- 
iatration.  Tbo  political  ojiinions  of  miinioipal  i<ervants 
would  be  of  hardly  more  conttequence  to  parties  than  the 
party  views  of  ofTicurs  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  now 
are.  A  short  period  of  true,  non-partisan  city  administra- 
tion would  cause  lliese  sorvauts  to  take  no  active  part  in 
city  politics,  «9  the  experience  of  the  best-governed  cities  of 
U)e  world  will  show  us. 

5.  The  party  opinions  of  city  ofTicent  being  intrinsically 
unimportant,  it  is  fnUe  and  demoralizing  to  moke  these 
opinions,  and  not  their  personal  merits  or  tlio  iutorosts  of  the 
city,  the  controlling  standards  for  their  selection.  If  thtt 
appointing  oflicer.  or  the  voter,  is  not  bound  in  honor  and 
duty  to  select  the  fittest  persons  for  serving  Uie  city,  regard- 
less of  parly  opinions,  but  may  betray  the  city's  interest  to 
aid  his  party,  what  municipal  duty  or  interest  may  he  not 
neglect,  repu<Iiftte,  and  betray  for  party  purposes?  How 
can  we  expect  any  city  servant  to  be  faithful  to  his  municipal 
duties,  if  his  party  requires  him  to  betray  them  for  ita  own 
a«Ivnntage?  If  he  may  betray  his  village  or  city  tor  party 
gain,  why  may  he  not  do  the  same  for  personal  gain  ?  The 
very  sense  of  civic  duty  is  thus  enfeebled  and  perverted  by 
Uw  party  system. 

6.  The  mfl«t  intelligent  men  in  a  party,  who  for  party 
teasODS  decline  to  eoSperate  with  similar  members  of  other 
parties  to  promote  good  city  government,  are  most  responsible 
for  oar  bad  municipal  condition.  Tliey,  above  all  otbew, 
know  better.  It  is  a  sIuiUow  view,  a  specious  excuse,  for  such 
dtixens  to  denounce  the  ignorant  and  scheming  politicians 
and  the  corrupt  clasBes  as  lieing  mainly  responsible.  How 
can  really  good  citizens  ready  to  unite,  or  alreudy  joined,  in 
business  partnerships  or  corporations,  — perhaps  members  o£ 
the  same  club,  co-trustcct;  tn  llio  same  society  or  church  with 
party  opponents,  — justify  thcuutelvoe  iu  refusing  to  cooper* 
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ate  with  Uiem  in  tlie  InisiiiuHS  and  duty  of  iniprovtog  city 
affaire  ? 

If  thu  familiur  jtuliticution  tliAt  party  oppotmnU  cannot  bo 
trusUxl  wore  true,  uach  oidc  saying  tliis  of  the  oilier,  tlie  ul> 
vioiis  coiiL-lusioii  would  bu  that  no  uctivv  party  iiion  should 
bo  f^ivc-ii  a  city  ulTieo.  The  facU  are  tlial  blind,  tiniiatriotic, 
haU-civilizL-d  party  iutolcninco  is  y«t  a  potvnlial  force  in 
tliv  politicti  of  muny  American  cities.  In  despotic  tinier  men 
who  diti8unt«d  from  ibo  religion  of  the  majority  wei-e  not 
only  oxcludcd  from  ofTioe  but  were  diKfrancliised  and  pene- 
outed  by  the  ruling  parties.  But  now  such  partiee,  forced 
by  public  opinion  and  constitutional  pitihibitions  to  tolerate 
religious  difference,  can  only  exclude  from  office  thosfl  who 
dissent  from  their  creed  in  civil  affaire.  Men  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  justify,  even  theoreticnlly,  the  intolerance  of 
their  great-grandfathers  in  niattere  of  religion  now  uphold 
without  shame  and  with  appaiently  no  sense  of  its  absurdity, 
an  equal  intolerance  in  matters  of  party  politics.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  say  which  oommits  the  graver  offence,  the 
intelligent,  reputable  citizen  who,  knowing  better,  violates 
his  <luty  to  bis  city  in  order  to  aid  his  party,  or  Uio  gamblere 
and  llio  low  politicians  who,  under  degrading  influences,  vio- 
late the  same  duty  in  order  to  benefit  both  themselve^i  and 
their  class. 

We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  objection  sure  to  be  made 
by  ])artisans  and  pessimists,  tliat  it  is  chimerical  to  expect 
that  [Kirty  men  will  ever  bo  faithful  to  municipal  interests  as 
longas  they  think  thecity  vote  will  materially  affect  national 
party  majorities;  for  it  has  bct-n  explained,  and  will  else- 
where be  demonstrated,  tliat  under  a  sound  municipal  svstem 
neither  party  will  eitlier  gain  or  lose  any  largo  odvuntagu. 
Let  personal  character  and  capacity — to  be  shown  by  tbo 
civil  service  examinations,  irrespective  of  [lotitical  or  reli- 
gious opinions  —  be  made  the  conditions  of  entering  the  mu- 
nicipal service,  and  the  adherents  of  parties  will  be  fairly 
rcpri'sonted  thera,  working  side  by  side.  Those  men  will 
not  bo  party  electioneers.  They  will  neither  pay  [mrty 
assessments  nor  be  sen'ile  to  party  managora  or  bossc*.     It 
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may  soon  bocomc  tli«  fuct  in  tito  United  Stntcti,  u«  tt  io  now 
tJic  fiict  in  Lhv  eiiliglit«nc<l  citiivt  of  Kiiropc,  Iliiil  tliv  jmlttici) 
of  tlic  municipal  servants  will  \)&  i«guixled  a»  unimixtrtAnt. 


IX 

Ttwrti  nrc  doubtlcsx  nmny  citiz45n«  who,  while  admitting 
tint  theiiC  objcctioiix  to  party  goveniinent  in  cities  ure  un- 
fUMWvnilile.  will,  nevcrth(.-k>»!!,  sity  that  it  will  bu  in  vuin 
tlint  wc  may  allL-nipt  t<>  iirrest  it.  This  ia  the  view  of  men 
w*iio  lack  moral  coiii-a^  and  tJiat  high  sense  of  civic  duty 
which  stre  tbe  Mturee  and  potency  of  all  municipal  reform. 
Many  such  pentoiis  welcome  any  specious  excuse  for  neglcot- 
iug  siicritice  and  labor  for  the  suppression  of  cily-party  diw- 
potisnt.  But  Uicir  pretext  has  not  even  the  merit  of  fact  or 
pmhiibility.  fu  the  many  oflioeB  —  municipal,  state,  and  nn- 
tional  —  where  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  have  put 
superior  persons  into  the  public  service,  irrespective  of  party 
opinions,  we  have  a  demonstration  of  what  may  be  surely  done 
in  every  department  of  city  affairs  if  we  will  only  have  faith, 
and  resolutely  strive  for  the  general  welfare  inittcad  of  parti- 
aao  advantage.  Sn  much  has  public  oiilightenment  recently 
advanced,  that  many  men  n-ho.  a  generation  ago,  would 
btatenly  insist  that  all  policemen,  firDnien,  justices,  and 
school  officers — and  a  century  ago,  that  all  miHtaty  and 
naval  ofUcem  —  should  be  of  their  own  party,  would  now  bo 
uhamed  to  make  such  claims,  save  in  the  presence  of  mere 
politicians  and  partisans.  Public  opinion  is  m])idly  be- 
coming a  power  which  is  compelling  intelligent  men  who 
a««k  social  respect  to  act  more  in  reference  to  the  public 
welfare  and  luss  in  rcforcnco  to  party  gain.  Only  audacious 
politicians  now  insist  that  polieuniun,  school-Ceacheis,  and 
justicM  should  bo  appointed  or  removed  for  jmrty  reasonii. 
TIii'iv  is  no  really  better  reason  why  a  city  clerk  or  laborer, 
titan  why  a  city  school- teach ur,  street  sweeper,  or  police- 
man i>houId  be  selected  by  reason  of  his  party  opinions  or 
wirvictw. 

There  is  a  grave  misoonoeption  and  underestimation  with 
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miuiy  both  as  to  Uie  power  of  public  opinion  uid  a«  to  the 
paii  it  has  plityed,  ntid  \n  liLely  to  piny,  in  tliu  govcrnmunt 
of  cities.  Tliey  say  that  tiie  (inntesta  of  city  ixtrlios  ovor  city 
affairs  are  tlie  great  .lources  of  henltb  and  purity  vitbout 
which  there  would  be  Htagiiation,  iiidtfFerencv,  and  decay. 
Iliis  whole  theory  is  false.  I'ublic  opinion  is  a  constant,  ac- 
tive, elevating,  and  potential  force  in  rouniciiwl  govonimont 
tsa  beyond  anyUiing  which  springs  from  me.re  party  action. 

The  conscience  and  higher  thought  of  the  {leople,  speaking 
through  the  press,  public  meetings,  and  innumerable  non- 
partiaan  associations,  make  public  opinion  and  that  opinion 
is  a  force  which  no  city  party  or  faction  dares  to  much  offend. 
Even  Tammany  has  not  dared  to  disregard  the  new  public 
opinion  which  rcquirex  clean  streets.  If  Tammany  and 
Bvory  faction  and  party  iu  the  city  of  New  York  should  be 
dissolved,  if  all  tlieir  boeaott,  maiiogeni,  and  leaders  should  be 
banished,  this  force  of  public  opinion  would  at  once  become 
supreme  in  the  city,  and  would  fill  the  ollices  and  carry  on 
the  administration  according  to  iu  own  high  standarda. 
Those  who  vote  from  u  sense  of  duty  and  who  labor  to  ele- 
vate city  life,  regardless  of  paity  politics,  would  go  to  the 
polls,  but  the  vile  and  mercenaiy  voters  would  not  gu  there. 
The  constant  issue  as  to  voting  would  be  between  those  who 
vote  pntriolicAlly  on  one  side  and  those  who  vote  selfistdy  or 
for  party  advantage  on  the  other. 

Public  opinion  constantly  holds  Tammany,  and  every  city 
party,  in  restraint;  it  prevents  it  from  doing  what  it  wishes 
to  do,  and  would  do,  but  for  the  fear  of  this  opinion.  Tam- 
many, and  any  niling  city  party,  prefera  a  man  like  Tweed 
or  Kelly  for  its  Imss,  to  rule  itself,  and  longs  to  make  him 
mayor,  hut  from  fear  of  public  opinion  dares  not  do  so. 

Public  opinion,  in  cities  as  everywhere  else,  favors  the 
higher  sentiments,  better  adniinietratioD,  and  the  noblest 
ideals  of  the  people.  It  maintains  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
party  opinion  and  interesta.  Weaken  the  power  of  public 
opinion  but  a  little,  and,  we  repeat,  the  administration  of  the 
city  would  sink  to  the  level  of  her  partisau  politics. 

Parly  activity,  us  to  city  affairs,  relates  mainly  to  uaturoli* 
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zaticias,  rugistrution,  party  onrolmunt,  primary-district  tuan- 
agvmeot.  Uic  bringing  out  of  ttio  piu-ty  vole,  th«  coulrol  of  the 
election  mocliiuvry,  with  but  limited  ftppeaUi  to  public  duty 
or  the  higher  iiitvlligcuoc.  But  the  giuat  and  elevating  auh- 
jecta,  lu  to  which  the  people  nre  not  divided  by  party  linL-x, 
in  citio»,  have  reference  to  moral,  tiducational,  huiotuie,  mid 
allniistic  aftnirs  and  standnrds  of  duly.  Nowtiere  ehe  are 
the  great  questions  of  charity,  morality,  philanthropy,  and 
religion  more  nobly  treated  than  in  cities;  but  all  of  these 
tliiiigs  are  far  above  the  sphere  of  city  politics.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  »o  much  poverty  and  ignomnce.  so  much  degra- 
dation and  vice,  so  frei^uent  injustice,  lawIetti^neHS,  and 
crime.  a»  in  municipalities;  and,  happily,  nowhere  else  is 
there  no  much  self-sacrifice  and  generosity,  such  noble  and 
abundant  charities,  hospitals,  and  asylums  for  dealing  with 
them. 

But  concerning  those  matters,  city  parties  have  no  part 
and  recognize  no  duties.  Schools  and  colli<gcs  for  the 
education  of  ttie  people,  journals  in  which  the  higher  public 
opinioa  is  powerfully  expressed,  societies  and  associations 
iaDumemblo  whiuli  are  effective  fur  expounding  and  enforc- 
ing the  moral  and  patriotio  obligations  of  men,  and  churches 
in  which  the  duties  of  religion,  benevolence,  aud  humanity 
are  ably  prusented,  — every  one  of  them  non-partisan  forces, 
^are  mo«t  abundant  and  effective  in  cities,  hut  pai-ties  and 
their  managers  have  very  little  to  do  with  these  things,  and 
pvrbaps  as  often  harm  a^  help  them.  Through  such  Agencies, 
•elf-sacrificing,  aUrui.4tic,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  engages  in  Ktern,  con.scientiou3  conflict  and  com- 
petition with  all  the  lower  forces  of  life  in  every  city  to  an 
extent  which  is  tenfold  greater  than  eveiything  of  the  kind 
which  is  illustrated  in  the  contests  of  parties  overcity affaire. 
To  call  party  action  in  cities  the  great  saving  force  is  mani- 
festly absurd.  Tlius,  in  that  very  sphere  of  city  government 
where  there  arc  the  fewe«t  eleroeuts  for  useful  party  action, 
and  where  the  domination  of  parly  opinion  is  most  to  be  re- 
gretted, the  higher  public  opinion  has  its  best  expression  and 
noble  minds  liAve  tlieir  gimudoet  opport unities  for  salutary 
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contests  and  competitioDB.  Yet,  with  an  assumption  of  wis- 
dom, we  are  told  by  city  politicians  that  conflict  and  com- 
petition are  the  conditions  of  progress,  and  that  the  Attest 
survive ;  as  if  the  maxim  applied  only,  or  mainly,  to  parties, 
rather  than  to  the  salutary  conflicts  of  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligiotu  forces  which  develop  the  noblest  men  and  women  of 
the  nation. 

A  glance  at  the  activities  of  a  great  city,  at  the  time  of 
municipal  elections,  will  illustrate  the  relative  character  of 
its  partisan  and  non-partisan  forces.  In  the  garrets  and  cel- 
lars of  crime  and  debauchery,  the  messengers  of  religion  and 
humanity  are  as  usual  about  their  elevating  work,  but  the 
agents  of  bosses  and  factions  are  there  also,  seeking  the 
votes  of  the  vile  by  means  which  yet  more  degrade  them. 
The  grog-shops  are  crowded  with  depraved  men  whose  drinks 
are  paid  for  by  the  money  supplied  by  the  partisan  agents 
who  have  caused  their  fraudulent  registration  and  their 
coming  to  the  polls.  While  the  children  of  the  degraded 
emigrants  ai'e  being  instructed  in  the  schools  of  some  noble 
charities,  the  votes  of  these  emigrants  are  the  subject  of  a 
corrupt  competition  between  the  electioneering  and  bribing 
agents  of  rival  parties  and  factions.  The  exertions  of 
churches,  noble  societies,  and  citizens  do  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  temperance,  but  can  we  be  sure  that  the  elec- 
tioneering solicitation  and  bribery  of  partisan  managers,  in 
aid  of  securing  the  vote  of  the  liquor  interest,  do  not  counter- 
balance such  noble  efforts?  At  the  prisons,  poorhouses,  and 
asylums  where  good  men  and  women  ai'e  doing  the  work  of 
self-sacrifice  and  humanity  may  be  also  found  on  city  elec- 
tion days  the  partisan  henchmen  and  bullies  who  go  there  to 
bring  the  most  depraved  voters  to  the  polls. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reader's  views  on  some  of  these  sub- 
jects, this  at  least  seems  very  clear:  that  cities  will  never 
lose  their  most  salutary  competitions,  or  their  great  and  ele- 
vating forces,  because  city  politicians  have  less  inducements 
for  their  vicious  activity,  or  because  public  opinion,  rather 
than  party  opinion,  shall  become  the  dominating  force  in 
municipal  affairs. 
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CHAPTER    IV.  —  SmflCIPAL    OOVERNJIEST    DT    PAnTT    AS 
ILLUtiTRATEII   BV  THE  TAM&tANY   DKUOCBACT 


tor  dUoiiMins  Txinmniiy.  lu  origin  nnd  ori|[tn>1  cbaranltT.  lu 
•nnfonnMion  Iretn  rlmritjr  Ui  (utrtiMiu  jialiiim.  lis  praeni  cbaractcr  aud  it« 
oflleen.  ItiaiiaUon  [«rijcnvDniin<?nt.  applies  p>iiy  tcitafurofflcL-,  untl  onlcircH 
Uw  vpoU*  (7>Md.  It  liuU*  rilf  nllaln  to  Iw  a  niniH  of  [lolitlu  nud  not  ol  liiul- 
UM*.  InUu*  iliai  Taiiiiiiiioy  ftlftay*  firomoto*  tli«  piiblJt-  lutvmi*.  Hiildg  nnO' 
p«rtlwn  rlly  C'ireniinFiit  li>  bi-  clilmurioal-  WbellieriUllieirrlcscan  he  Jiutifleil, 
TliF  inuiiBpalibto  •.lul  d«naintlEt  nj;  nlnttoM  ol  Tanuautiy.  lU  uppnnlilun  in  all 
nlonB,  lu  mtnDpl*  11  iiilln*iir<>  iiatliiiinl  itiii]  atiilo  i^vi'niinant.  It  I»  ImXKiit- 
■IblD  to  ilffMid  ih«  Tatiiminy  i;ii«iii.  h«  t-ytWta  nom-  than  iaii*t  »(  1U  tap- 
porter*.  We  muit  aplMal  lo  fact*  lo  leal  tlie  syiilpiii.  Taiumiuiy'i  poililon 
nntenabl*  ftn4  buulU  Id  llama  Kale.  Vli^laiu  leacUng  and  pracT1i>Dii  ni  Tatn- 
nisii^r.  How  it  >i>iipHl«  1«  Iba  wutal  Tot«r«  fttid  ■UMolHeM^lb^ll•l'  llivin.  The 
Tkaiamijr  iiyHl«mi  afUP*AVBln  porljr  ereed  ajid  anlmoKltr.  li  IniTiIlinie*  con* 
(ftmrj  ud  dcgntdei  cItJc^  Idfnlii.  Vavcr  of  nppoluimcni  itnd  tcru»nU  uinl  to 
Mb*  anil  rofTw  vntvrti.  Pnlliirul  au^Miniuiu  iMgln  with  'I'aiiiiiiaiiy ;  ilivy  lu< 
rnawo  iu  Tirlnui  povcr  nnd  d«KTa<l«  llio  maiiiclpal  a«rvuit«.  Tsmmiuiy  onlU 
nttcM  fov  DBonejr.  Tbe  >a1c  nf  Jnillclnl  onice*  vapetHally  vlcicms  —  ilcliaitng  the 
b«n<sb,  deiiKvabiliig  tlui  bar.  and  {ircvcDtliig  tbo  notilitiit   Imryrrs  iHicomInK 

^L^BOJi  the  relation  of  parties  to  municipal  goTornment  on 

^H^  luuis  of  principlu,  we  turn  to  oxpL-rienoo  ou  the  subject. 

^B  A  doBnito  anulpU  and  ospositiou  of  tliu  tlicorius  and  doings 

ol  B  particular  city  party  in  a  single  city  secnia  likely  to 

be  more  intcmitliiig  and  UHvful  than  Ivss  doruiilc  sUitvmuiibt 

f  concerning  vu-ioiu  parties  and  cities.     For  tliis  pnrpose  wc 
select  the  Tnnnnany  Dcniocmi^y  of  ilio  city  of  Now  York. — 
which  for  brevity  we  may  call  Tamnmiiy,--  because  it  is  the 
oldest,  the  ntoHt  highly  oi^anized,  and  the  most  chamctemtio 
and  [Miwrrful  {>artisan  organization  which  haaever  i^xisWd  in 
^^  an  American  city.     A»  iU  theorieii  and  methods  and  their 
^B  pmctical  effects  are  those  toward  which  the  less  developed 
"  city  {lartiea  seem  to  be  tending  in  American  municijialitiefi, 
thvir  study  is  one  of  great  interest  and  universal  importance. 
U*e  denire  it  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  we 
["do  nut  [impose  to  sketch  the  history  of  Tammany,  or  to  pre- 
sent its  wrong-doings,  as  If  they  were  unique  or  especially 
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reprehensible,  but  rather  to  show  to  what  extent  its  practice-t 
have  been  the  natuial  outcome  of  vicious  theories  and 
methods,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  how  far  the  eviU 
of  Taiiiniany  rule  have  been  the  legitimate  and  uocQsa&ry 
effects  of  party  government  in  a  great  oi^. 

We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  party  and  faction  '  in  New  York  City,  which  has  gener- 
ally opposed  Tammany,  has  acted  largely  according  to  the 
tbeories  and  methods  of  Tammany  itself,  and  we  trust  the 
bet  will  U)  apparent  that  wo  seek  no  advantage  for  either 
of  these  organizations  over  the  other.  We  hope  the  reader 
will  tindoratnnd  from  tho  start  thiit  it  is  not  our  chief  purjtoso 
to  have  him  po^  judjjmuiit  upon  the  oflici^rs  aud  adniiuistra- 
lion  which  Tammany  ha.'«  supplied,  but  that  he  should  ducidu 
wfaotlier  its  theoria^,  melhoiU,  and  »y»lcm  —  whether  party 
government  in  cities  which  they  illustiute  —  will  or  will  not 
inevitably  lead  to  municipal  degradation  wherever  applied. 
'llm  itt  a  foremost  and  fundamental  municipal  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

1.  The  pi'esent  sj-stem  of  the  Tammany  Democracy  — 
which  has  never  been  autborited  by  law  —  bos  been  iilowly 
and  aggressively  developed  out  of  a»  ohacure  humane  or 
charitable  assoniation,  designated  "  The  Society  of  Tammany, 
or  the  Columbian  Order,"  —  Tammany  being  tlie  name  of  an 
Indian  chief  of  fahulnus  virtues,  who  seems  to  have  been 
selected  as  a  sort  of  patron  saint.  The  society  apiwars  to 
have  been  organized  in  1789,  mainly  tbrougb  the  influence 
of  a  respectable  artisan  by  the  name  of  William  Monney. 
It  was  first  incoqiorated  in  1805,  under  a  special  law  of 
New  York, —  the  sole  authority  for  ita  corporate  existence. 
—  which  declares  its  object  in  these  words:  **  For  the  purposes 
of  affording  relief  to  the  indigent  and  distressed  members  of 
said  asBociation,  their  widows  and  orphans  and  others,  who 

>  We  need  not  ntcely  mii«IiI*t  wbaUier  the  "hmman]:  I>nmocncj'  ia  more  Btljr 
eatled  k  puif  kUh't  tlian  m  IboU^ii.  It  cortBlnl;  bu  annia  ft  tbs  olaniinU  ot 
baiii.  Rod  w»  ahall  rn(pr  In  it  un^nr  eiili«r  Dau«  liiw*  II  lODtttliiiMt  acta  Ibti  part 
at  on*  and  sameUiurs  that  ol  iti«  cither.  Ai  It  haa  no  tixtA  prlnrlplta  to  wliicli  It 
h  Mtbtnl.  It  11  DOC  la  the  itrlct  uid  bait  wdm  catUIed  l«  tliD  hoaorablo  uama  ot 
party. 
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may  be  found  proper  object*  of  their  churitj'." '  This  purpoao 
bna  uvvcr  bceo  vliai)ged  by  Iaw,  aDtl  tliu  Tammany  Society 
still  exists  under  lliit<  xUitute,  — so  f»r  lut  it  is  nut  &a  illegal 
orgauiiation,  — the  evolution  uudor  it  from  the  purposes  of 
cluirily  tn  thoiie  of  mere  politic:)  and  munieipiil  duminHtiun 
being  but  a  part  of  that  steady  degeneration  wbiiih  hm  niiulD 
the  political  action  of  the  Tammany  Democrats  ii  Hynouym 
for  [Artisan  despotism  and  corruption  the  world  ovor. 

t'rior  to  1805,  the  society  v/as  composed  of  men  of  divviSB 
political  opinions,  and  it  hardly  took  nny  part  in  politic«  — 
tiaviiig  been  merely  ftn  lioucst,  reputable,  and  modest  society 
largely  devoted  to  social  iutorcounie  and  benevolent  iiHeful- 
Dess  in  a  small  way.  After  it  bud  become  political,  and  be- 
fore it  bud  become  partisan,  it  had  some  eminent  men  among 
its  membcni.  and  its  history  wus  idcntiliod  with  vai'ious 
p«triotic  public  services.  Yet  ibi  cnrly  doings,  over  which 
some  of  its  udhervut«i  of  the  present  dny  are  in  Uio  habit  of 
indulging  in  unwarranted  and  nauseating  laudation,  were 
too  uniniportjint  to  be  of  interest  now,  save  as  showing  how 
readil}'  piartisitn  k-itdurs  can  muktt  the  methods  of  charity 
useful  for  party  purposes. 

In  recent  yiMi-s  the  sueioty  hiis  had  for  its  logitimale  «nds 
little  more  titnii  »  perfunctory  extstoiico  and  u  nearly  usuluss 
activity.  Hut  it  has  erected  a  grent  building,  which  con- 
tains IU1  ample  ball  —  besides  space  for  a  theati-e  —  which  is 
the  headriuorters  of  the  Tammany  Democracy.  This  Democ- 
racy baa  dominated  the  municipal  politics  of  New  York  by 
raethods  which  the  founders  of  Tammany  and  its  eminent 
members  of  early  days  apparently  never  imagined. 

nie  Tammany  managers  and  chiefs  are  designated  sachems, 
and  one  of  them  is  called  the  Grand  Sachem,  who  dispense 
Goch  charity  as  survives.  But  their  most  active  efforts  are 
given  to  pnrty  management,  to  mnking  nominations  and  con- 
trolling elections,  to  carrying  on  the  trade  of  parly  politi<», 
to  patntnagc-mongering,  to  tlie  control  of  city  administrn- 
tion,  to  the  barter  and  sale  of  offices,  to  persuading  and 

■  N«ir  York  Ijiwu.  lAOO,  Cb.  115.  Tbo  tnin  of  Iho  act  cii-n  Uid  nam*  of  tlie 
vtfutttMion  to  bs  tutmcda«"TlieSoolol]r  ol  Tsiiiiuuiy,  ui  Culiunbiso  Onl*i." 
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coercing  voters  to  support  Tammany,  to  the  manipulation  ot 
city  primaries,  to  the  securing  of  such  laws  as  Tammany 
desires  and  defeating  the  bills  it  dislikes. 

In  the  o£Bcial,  semi-savage  nomenclature  of  the  Tammany 
Society  one  of  its  principal  officers  is  designated  a  Wis- 
kinkie,  another  a  Sagamore,  another  a  Scribe,  and  its  great 
hall  is  called  a  Wigwam.  A  more  grotesque  combination 
of  incongruous  elements  —  of  charity  and  partisan  politics, 
of  Indian  names  and  civilized  designations,  of  feudal  des- 
potism and  nominal  democracy  —  than  Tammany  presents 
has  perhaps  never  existed.^ 

2.  Out  of  and  around  this  original  corporate  body  the 
Tammany  Democracy  has  developed  the  ordinary  representa- 
tive organizations  and  machinery  of  party  action,  which  un- 
doubtedly are  very  good  of  their  kind  and  highly  effective 
for  their  purpose.  We  shall  have  no  need  for  details  on 
these  points  save  as  they  will  incidentally  appear  as  we 
proceed. 

Tammany  insists  on  absolute  party  government  in  cities ; 
it  enforces  its  partisan  tests  in  the  selection  of  city  oflicers 
and  laborers,  all  of  them,  unless  for  peculiar  reasons,  being 
required  to  be  its  supporters ;  it  expects  all  such  persons  to 
80  use  their  power  and  activity  that  they  may  be  beneficial  to 
Tammany;  it  utterly  repudiates  the  non-partisan  principles 
and  business  methods  through  which  every  considerable  re- 
form has  thus  far  been  made  in  American  cities.  Its  theories 
and  methods  are  as  essentially  partisan  as  they  are  selfish  and 
merciless.  Its  great  reliance  is  on  semi-military  organiza- 
tion, party  discipline  and  patronage,  political  assessments, 
adroit  management,  and  despotic  control  under  the  supreme 
leadership  of  a  boss.  It  regards  municipal  party  contests  as 
sources  of  municipal  virtue;  it  insists  on  universal,  proscrip- 
tive,  and  merciless  party  methods  in  municipal  administra- 
tion; it  favors  an  endless  series  of  partisan  battles  as  the 
essential  means  of  good  municipal  government  for  all  cities 

1  Tammany  Hall,  pp.  20,  34,  38,  87.  This  unique  and  intareating  pamphlet  of 
about  150  pa.gea,  lasaed  !□  1803,  —  apparently  by  tbe  Tammany  organization  ilselt, 
—  Till  repay  a  perusal.    It  bas  a  buge  tigai  on  ita  title-pae^. 
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uid  villagfls.  It  holds  tliat  city  goremmcnt  should  bo  so 
miuiBgctl  by  a  puty  a»  to  pay  the  oxpciifie^  of  tliiD  maitu^- 
meatunil  to  rcwarii  thosu  who  Imvu  charge  of  it,  tt  rejects 
tho  tnclhotiK  of  civil  service  reform  utul  bitUut  reform  lui 
false  ttud  nbominublc;  it  iiisiHts  that  nil  mcusiin-s,  iiomiim- 
tintis.  Mill  otticinl  chuugctt  should  origiimt^;  iiisidu  tliv  [iiirLy 
linos  »ii()  bu  under  the  oonlrol  of  ihv  party  loiulera. 

Denying  tluit  niiiiiivi{Hil  affairs  are  in  the  main  a  mn.ts  of 
work  to  b(!  done,  of  bu^^iiietis  to  be  transacted,  or  of  ndmiititt- 
tration  to  be  carried  on,  irres[)ective  of  the  political  or  i-eli- 
gious  ojiiiiion^  of  the  munioijial  servants,  Tammany  largely 
treats  tliem  ilh  a  ma.4s  of  politics  to  be  managed,  of  [latroiiage 
to  be  divided,  of  spoils  to  be  shared,  according  to  party 
theories  and  for  juirty  Rdvantage. 

It  does  not  say  that  the  city  intereats  should  be  dinregarded, 
but  it  assumes  that  the  Tammany  majority  ulwa^'s  repi'eiients 
these  interchtfi,  and  that  tho  Taramuiiy  s\'atem  is  the  best 
for  their  promotion.  It  claims  that  Tummuiiy  men  alouo 
should  hold  city  offlca  or  bo  employed  to  do  the  city  work. 
Tiimniany  dues  not  merely  declare  tlmt  there  should  be  an 
endless  and  multitudinous  scries  of  partisuu  conflicts  and 
cleotiona  in  cities  and  villages,  as  fountains  of  public  virtue, 
but  (urtlier  says  that  thcTu  should  bo  short  terms  of  oflieo 
and  many  cluct«d  oOiccrs,  in  order  to  kcilp  these  sources  of 
virtue  pt-riivtually  active  and  prolific.  It  declares  tliat  the 
places  in  tlie  municipal  service  should  bu  the  prites  of 
tlie  Tiotoriuus  party  or  faction,  to  be  distributed  by  their 
leaders  among  their  ot>edient  adliercnl^t  in  the  main  as  re- 
wards Cor  votea  and  other  |>arty  services;  it  holds  tliat  city 
aod  village  officers  and  emplnyees  may  Iw  rightfully,  and 
should  be,  selected  and  discltarged  for  party  advantage  — at 
the  diacretion  of  pArty  managers. 

Tammany  insiata  that  all  municipal  servants  shall  not 
only  work  for  the  party,  but  that  they  should  I>e  ready  to  pay 
■ssesements  to  meet  ita  expenses,  and  that  failing  in  these 
duties  they  should  he  removed  as  these  miumgeni  may  see 
Gt.  In  short,  Tammany  claims  that  the  dominant  municipal 
[Kuty  may  use  its  power,  as  it  may  think  best,  to  perpetuate 
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its  own  supremacy,  to  fill  its  own  treasoiy,  to  leward  its  own 
adherents, —  always,  however,  within  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  law ;  for  the  Tammany  system  does  not  in  theory  justify 
either  fraud  or  corruption,  however  moch  it  may  tend  to 
produce  Uiem. 

In  the  view  of  Tammany,  non-partisan  city  government  is 
chimerical,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  adherents  of  different 
parties  for  securing  it  is  undesirable  and  impracticable,  save 
as  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  party  managers. 

8.  According  to  the  Tammany  theory,  the  will  of  a  city- 
party  majority  should  be  its  own  moral  law,  and  the  policy 
of  that  majority  is  certain  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
An  independent  or  non-partisan  in  city  affairs  is  an  eccentric, 
impracticable,  useless  person,  sure  to  obstruct  good  govern- 
ment, and  a  fit  subject  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  These  are 
the  most  developed  theories  of  all  supporters  of  party  govern- 
ment for  great  cities,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has  required 
but  little  compromise  of  theory  to  enable  Tammany  partisans 
and  many  Republican  partisans  to  habitually  conspire  and 
cooperate  together  for  power  and  spoils  In  New  York  City.^ 


n 

1.  These  important  questions  here  present  themselves: 
Does  the  Tammany  system  provide  for  fit  relations  between 
political  parties  and  municipal  governments?  Should  it 
be  commended  for  general  adoption?  Or  should  it  be  con- 
demned and  excluded  to  the  utmost?  These  questions  are 
of  practical  importance  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  Union. 
In  attempting  to  answer  them,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  fact 

I  We  are  far  from  EuanmlDg  that  Tammany  men  are  generally  unpatriotic,  or 
reg»rdlew  of  the  general  welfare.  The  vast  majoiit;  of  the  adherents  of  Tam- 
many nnquesttoDably  give  Its  system  an  honeat  and  patriotic  support.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  them  ate  the  victims  of  a  party  spirit  so  lotense  and  )wrveitlng 
that  they  are  unahle  to  accept  a  loand  view  of  maniclpal  interests.  Great  nDU- 
ben  of  them,  who  condemn  many  ot  the  evils  incident  to  theli  system,  Devertha- 
lesa  support  it  because  tbey  think  nothing  better  Is  possible.  They  have  no 
conception  of  any  kind  of  city  government  save  party  government.  Below  all 
these  adherents  are  a  large  body  of  mercenary  and  vile  voters  which  the  Tarn- 
many  eystein  is  most  effective  lot  bringing  to  the  poll*. 
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Uiut  the  c]ue»tioa  id  DOt  wh«tb«r  tb«  Tatomuny  Demociats 
liiive  Ix'fii  cornijit  ur  iiitriiisiciilly  iiuworlliy,  but  wbttbcr  the 
Tamuiaiiy  fi/*(em  should  bo  coiidcmucd  aiitl  suppntasod  as 
folxo,  demomlixing.  mid  iiitolcrablo. 

Some  exi>lai)attoti8  an;  required  foravoiding  miscoiiL-vptions 

aiid  coufiutioii  of  Umugbt:  (I)  The  fact  thnt  Ti\i»inniiy  itd- 

miniatration  }ists  been  infamous  U  not  a  decisive  reasun  why 

tlie  Tammany  »yHem  itliouUl  be  condemned,  for  Die  fault  muy 

be  in  its  mnnagera  i-alber  than  in  the  system  itself.     (2)  A 

large  part  of  what  we  shall  »ay  of  Tammany  will  be,  in  sub- 

LstancCi  applicable  to  the  prevailing  faction  of  the  Republican 

I  party  in  New  York  City,  the  leadere  of  which  are  generally 

[more  or  lees  in  conspiracy  with  the  Tatninany  leaders,  and 

[they  have  largely  adopted  Tammany  methods.     (8)  The 

Tsnunany  Democracy  has  these  three  distinct  relations  and 

Bpberea  of  action:  first,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  local  organiia- 

tion  of  the  national  Democratic  party  in  tlio  city  and  coun^ 

of  New  York;  second,  it  is  a  local  organization  there  of  the 

Democmlie  party  of  the  statu  of  New  York;  thiixl,  it  in  also 

an  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 

controlling  the  party  afTAirs  and  municipal  goveniment  of 

^Uie  city  in  the  int«i-cst  of  Tammany  itself  and  its  managen. 

We  ore  to  deal  with  Tainmany  only  in  its  latter,  or  mu- 

nicipftl,  relations,  save  as  its  other  relations  are  incidentnlly 

involved.     It  is  plain  that  if  Tammany's  connections  with 

the  national  and  state  Democracy  should  be  dissolved,  its 

organization  and  metliods  for  dealing  with  city  affairs  might 

'■tilt  continue,  however  much  its  power  would  be  weakened. 

It  is  very  clear  thnt  tliese  threefold  relations,  quite  incom- 

{»tible  with  each  other,  cotustantly  t«nd  to  conflicts  of  interest 

and  duty  as  well  as  to  demomlixation  and  corrujitinn.     But 

in  this  regard  the  relations  of  Tainmany  are  not  radically 

different  from  those  of  any  parly  organization  in  a  city  which 

mingles  municipal,  state,  and  national  issues,  and  supports 

or  sacrilices  such  parts  of  them  as  will  most  promote  its  own 

|kdvantagc  or  that  of  its  mauugors.     ThvtiO  evils  are  incidents 

to  party  government  in  cities,  where  it  has  no  fit  place. 

We  shall  soon  find  tliat  Tammany  habitually  sacrifices,  on 
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the  one  hand,  city  interests  to  those  of  the  state  and  national 
parties ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  uses  its  influence  with  state 
and  national  parties  to  gain  municipal  power,  patronage,  and 
spoils  for  itself  and  its  faTorites.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
conflicting  relations  are  incompatible  with  any  detinite  or 
avowed  piinciples,  save  those  of  the  spoils  system,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  Tammany  has  not  generally  been  faithful  to 
any  other. 

It  is  a  natural  result  from  the  nature  of  the  Tammany 
system  —  and  not  merely  from  the  character  of  its  managers 

—  that  Tammany  opposes  or  supports  national  or  state  issues 
according  to  its  own  views  of  its  own  advantage.  It  has 
not,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  conspiring  Republican  factions 
referred  to,  ever  devised  or  proposed  any  policy  of  municipal 
reform.     It  has  never  carried  a  municipal  election  on  the  basis 

—  or  in  the  interest  —  of  any  definite  municipal  principles, 
save  those  of  the  spoils  system  or  the  boss  system.  It  has 
never  scrupled  to  resort  to  any  policy  which  it  has  thought 
most  likely  to  catch  the  most  numerous  voters ;  and,'  as  a 
natural  result,  the  better  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
have  habitually  sought  to  excuse  themselves  from  responsi- 
bility for  such  conduct.  Having  had  a  longer  supremacy  in 
the  affairs  of  a  great  city  than  any  other  municipal  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States,  Tammany  has  never  during  this 
generation  elected  a  first-class  mayor  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  but  rarely  a  mayor  of  the  second  class. ^ 

2.  Tammany  has  opposed  the  beat  measures  for  police 
reform,  sanitary  reform,  civil  service  reform,  excise  reform, 
ballot  reform,  and  corrupt  practice  reform.  The  most  noto- 
rious scandals  and  corruptions  which  have  arisen  out  of  mu- 
nicipal government  in  New  York  City  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  exhibited  leaders  of  Tammany  and  officers  selected 
by  it  —  Tweed,  McCunn,  Barnard,  Cardoza,  and  the  recently 
condemned  police  justices  and  police  commissioners — as 
most  intimately  connected  with  these  evils.  Public  opinion 
in  tlie  United  States  and  the  most  candid  and  competent  of 

1  Mayor  Howitt  — far  abov^  the  moral  tone  of  Tammaay  —  ]iiflt]y  commanded 
a  vote  beyond  its  ranks. 
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foreign  irntfl»  ivgai-d  TaDinuitiy  and  its  niaiiagera  ii»  muinly 
rt»i>iiiiiiil>li:;  for  lilt;  degradation  of  Uie  municipal  govoranwut 
in  New  York  City,' 

Wbal  has  mode  this  Taniinany  party  ominously  significant 
lire  the  facl«  tiiat  it  is  the  first  example  of  tlio  evolution  of 
luore  municipal  patronage,  eonspiraoy,  ami  spoils  into  »pon-«r 

,  gnat  enough  to  almost  dominnte  a  atat«  party  in  a  prcaidvn- 
tial  elttction,  —  it  having  become,  liefore  ilH  defeat  in  181*4,  a 
controlling  induence  for  corruption  at  Alljany  and  an  apprc* 

■Ctable  force  of  tlie  same  kind  at  Wiuhiiigton.  There  xvas 
only  needed  a  confederation  of  city  factions  organised  on  it 
Tainmnny  basis  in  a  few  of  our  largest  cities  —  a  confedera- 
tion which  the  accepuiuce  of  the  extravaguiit  ilome  Kule 
theories  we  have  considered  would  soon  2»'uduce  —  to  con- 
stitute ft  municipal  power  fur  corrupt  partisan  domination 
potential  enough  to  dugnidu,  if  not  tu  coutrul,  both  state  and 
nntional  politics. 

8.  Until  (piite  recently,  the  Tivnunany  uystem  has  1mn]ly 
bad  defenders  on  thu  Ixiisis  of  principles,  but  it  boa  now 
found  an  elaborate  jiul i ticntion  in  u,  volume  hya  well-known 
writer  who  seemi*  to  present  the  system  as  thf  liilest  stiigo 
of  a  natnml  and  ineviuilile  municipal  development.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  the  Tammitny  system  to  be  eumpntible 
witli  tiur  constitutional  system,  but  presents  it  us  Uio  out- 
come of  fort'us  to  whieb  the  Inltcr  muHt  yield,  as  n  now  species 
of  Qiuiiici|ial  government, —  born  of  Tammany  and  quite  sure 
to  prevail. —  which  be  designates  "government  by  syndi- 
cate." This  author,  after  referring  approvingly  to  the  Tnm- 
manv  syntem,  and  to  the  present  l»09s  of  Tiimnmiiy  and  his 

[ftssociateii.  deelai-es  tli.it  "the  rcspeelable  public  at  large 
tnight  t<i  Iw  gmteful  for  the  perfcetion  of  that  despotic  system 
liy  which  the  whole  body  in  coutrnlled  by  a  few  leadots"  — 
cortttinly  an  antnunding  declaration.' 

'  2  Hryvo'a  JhmWmm  Cammon'^'aM.  jip.  XJOSsa. 

*  JVitJM  In  n  Htmotvtt^,  by  tkuilpl  Cn^lrat  ThompMn,  Clwp.  Xn.  pp.  St, 

t1S.t3,  lOS,  m.    Ws*re  loM  In  •nlvunrs  liy  thfs  irr)i«r  Umi  If  vt  shouir]  <»*gr- 

tlirnsr  ihla  cyiiilloiito  *r**'ii>-  Miiiiaililiiji  (linllnr  or  wona  would  ennto  la  lu  pines. 

W«  Biuai  iiitnk  W  bM  svr>rto>>k*il  n  wliol*  hdmiiiplifr*  at  Uib  •abjort,  tot  tfa«c« 

■R  r^ma  nl  iMtriotle  and  BUriiUlIu  senciniviil,  far  aboiv  tt«  aiom]  tou  «(  k 

n 
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We  cannot  think  it  quite  justifiable  to  aissuim;  tluit  the 
forcsluulowing  of  the  ideal  muitici[)al  H>'8t«m  of  tlio  fulura 
in  tu  bu  fuutiJ  io  tlie  vast  city  which  is  itmoiig  those  wonsi 
governed  umong  the  enlightened  nation:),  rather  thnn  lunong 
thustf  which  uru  the  best  governed,  for  it  i»  at  least  posfliblo 
Uiiit  civtliziUioQ  in  the  future  may  build  upon  the  best 
tliuoriuM  rather  than  upon  tlie  most  vicious  which  tlie  world 
can  »U]ipIy. 

4.  Before  considering  those  practical  methods  of  Tammanjr , 
upon  which  our  iintti  judgment  concerning  it  must  be  basedfl 
reference  to  some  facts  will  be  useful.  It  has  been  generallj 
assumed  tluit  tJie  miijority  of  the  votere  for  Tammany  have^ 
been  peculiuily  wicked,  while  Utile  notice  Ivus  been  taken  of 
the  blinding  and  viciou»  efTects  oC  its  system ;  and  thus  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  upon  the  evil  results,  while  their 
constant  causes  have  been  overlooked  and  misconceived. 
Such  an  assumption  gives  plausibility  to  the  thcor}'  that  the 
many  incompetent  and  bud  mi-n  whom  Tammany  elects  truly 
represent  all  its  voters.  Wc  think  that  its  system  is  much 
worae  than  the  majority  of  its  supporters, — at  least  much 
worse  than  Uioy  think  it  to  be.  If  not,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  fuels  that  great  numbers  of  wnrtliy  and  patriotic  men, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  adherents  of  Tammany,  despite  all  the 
infamous  (iiaolosures  made  of  late  (1895),  still  defend  it  with 
passionate  earnestness?  How  ha.i  it  happened  that  a  party 
sptem,  identified  with  a  scandalous  history  for  more  tlian 
a  genei-ation,  had  hardly  called  forth  any  philosophical  in- 
quiry, — save  that  just  refen'ed  to  —  concerning  its  thuuries, 
tnetliods,  or  inherent  tendencies,  —  has  hardly  found  any  ex- 
planation of  the  depravity  and  corniption  in  the  midst  ol 
which  its  power  has  increased,  save  in  n  mere  fortuitoua 
aucoession  of  wicked  i>arty  managers  and  corrupt  oflloeni? 
Are  there  no  deeper  and  constant  causes  for  such  anomalies  ? 
When  it  is  notorious  that  many  good  cititens.  who  lament 
the  municipal  evils  before  them,  adhere  to  Tammany  not- 
withstanding its  manifold  corruptions  and  vicious  methods, 

TuniiMoy  (viiillralv,  vblelk  MnM  bo  Ukca  loM  Mooiut  tn  lnlerpr«(ine  Iba 
■Diuiieltnl  UudaaoiM  ul  our  Uums. 
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we  fool  that  aiuotig  ihc  gravest  municipal  problems  to  ba 
«o1v(m1  arc  tlic«e:  Why  are  such  facts  possible?  Whxl  kind 
of  a  power  is  it  that  binds  such  men  to  the  continuing  suji- 
port  of  such  an  nrganivation?  Why  hnve  their  I'CJison  and 
sense  of  duty  failed?  We  hope  to  offer  some  explanation  as 
to  these  ominous  facta. 

in 

Perhaps  A  majority  of  voters  in  all  parties  yet  think  that 
pftrty  divisions  are  desirable  in  city  affaira  and  that  party 
government  for  cities  is  not  only  the  best  practicable,  but 
that  it  is  inevitable.  Something  more  than  theoretical  i-ea- 
soning  will  be  necessary  to  change  these  convictions.  We 
must  dissect  city-party  government  and  examine  its  parts. 
We  must  show  thu  relations  between  theories  and  facts, 
—  looking  into  the  practical  methods  and  meclianlsni  of  city- 
|Krty  mAiingprs.  Tammany  can  supply  excellent  illiislra>- 
tions  applicable  to  nil  city-party  government. 

1.  We  liave  considered  its  threefold  and  incompatible  rela- 
tions. These  conflicting  relatioiLs  not  only  involve  irrecon- 
cilable duties  and  interest*),  but  strongly  tend  to  prevent  a 
just  regard  for  municipal  rights,  and  to  make  true  oonati- 
tutional  Home  Rule  impossible.  The  need  of  at  all  times 
considering  such  threefold  relations  almost  excludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  Tammany  being  truly  faithful  to  any  one  of  them, 
and  directly  leads  to  bargains,  betrayals,  and  corruptions. 
If  Home  Rule  and  state  intermeddling  are  incompatible,  bow 
Oftn  Tammany  act  in  the  interest  of  both  thu  city  nnd  tlio 
«tJUe?  City  interests  are  lUHcnipulonsly  saoriliced,  und  city 
patronage  is  freely  used,  to  carry  state  and  national  elections 
for  the  advantage  of  Tiinmany,  its  Ikw^h  and  its  leaders.  In 
1892,  for  example,  they  au'lnciously  disclaimed  even  the  pre- 
tence of  treating  the  elections  for  the  city  on  the  basis  of  itfl 
interests,  and  declare*]  in  their  oflicial  publication  "that 
Tammany  subordinated  everything  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  ticket.  There  was  practically  no  campaign  made 
00  for  ■«  the  local  ticket  was  concerned."'    When  such  a 

■  N«t«  Ttfmuinny  HaU.  fp.  UO,  101. 
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theory  of  infidelity  and  betrayal  has  been  accepted,  it  is  folly 
to  expect  a  city  party  will  ever  be  faithful  to  manicipal 
intereata.  Here  we  have  the  first  false,  corrupting  lesson 
which  Tammany  teaches  its  adherents, —  a  lesson  which  is 
taught  by  every  local  party  which,  in  governing  a  city,  also 
acts  on  the  behalf  of  a  state  and  a  national  party. 

2.  The  next  lesson  taught  by  the  theory  and  methods  of 
Tammany,  in  fact  by  all  party  government  in  municipalities, 
is  hardly  less  demoralizing.  From  the  fact  that  no  party 
princii)le8  are  involved  in  city  administration,  it  results  that 
the  bonds  of  union  among  the  adlierents  of  city  parties  and 
the  motives  of  tlieir  exertions  are  mainly  the  hopes  of  offices 
and  the  profits  of  controlling  local  affairs  and  of  extorting 
bribeu  and  assessments.  Not  only  are  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  a  party  thus  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but 
they  are  taught  to  regard  it  as  an  agency  for  advancing  the 
selfish  interests  of  ita  adherents. 

8.  The  managers  of  a  city  party  know  very  well  that, 
considered  in  reference  to  municipal  int«re8ta,  the  political 
opinions  of  city  policemen,  justices,  and  other  municipal 
officers  and  employees  are  utterly  unimportant;  yet  these 
managers  inculcate  the  false  and  demoralizing  doctrine  that 
Buch  opinions  are  material  to  the  general  welfare,  thus  pre- 
senting ])arties  and  their  leaders  before  the  people  as  un- 
BOrupuloua  deceivers,  acting  under  false  pretences  for  personal 
or  partisan  advantage.  In  these  facts  we  find  some  of  the 
reasons  why  high-toned  men  are  repelled  from  city  offices 
and  low  politicians  are  able  to  grasp  them. 
—  City  parties  and  their  managers  teach  their  adherents  that 
party  control  of  city  affairs  is  a  blessing,  and  an  end  in  itself, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  every  municipal  servant  is  bound 
to  exert  himself.  They  insist  that  no  man  should  fill  a 
municipal  place  merely  becaiise  he  is  the  most  competent  tor 
it,  but  that  he  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  it  unless  he 
belongs  to  the  dominant  party.  The  present  boss  of  Tam- 
many (1895)  has  proclaimed  this  theory  in  these  words: 
"All  ttie  employees  of  the  city  government  fi-om  the  mayor 
to  the  porter  who  makes  the  fire  in  his  office  should  be  mem- 
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o(  ihe  Tamnuiny  organiEation ; "  and  Tammany  in  its 
official  organ  has  repeated  and  promulgated  tliis  buU-civiliEed 
party  theory.' 

Over  against  such  claims,  we  declare  these  trutb»  to  be 
indisputable:  (1)  It  is  bntb  tbe  right  and  tJie  interest  of  tlie 
city  to  bavt  the  best  men  in  its  service,  in-ospectivo  of  their 
[Kililicul  and  religious  upiuiuiis;  (2)  it  is,  In  a  morni  sense, 
tlie  right  of  the  fittest  citizens  —  regardless  of  such  opiuions 

—  to  outer  this  sorvJco;  (S)  that  it  is  both  ihv  nionil  and 
legal  duty  of  the  appointing  olhccrs  to  chouse  such  men. 

4.  Th«  Tammany  s^'stcui,  following  the  worst  raothodB 
of  the  spoils  system,  makes  the  hope  of  winning  oflicL's  an 
inecutivc  to  degrading  partisan  and  onii;iul  uurvility  in 
municipal  politics.  It  kuejis  out  the  worthiest  men,  who 
might  tnit  for  it  seek  offices,  and  gives  tliem  to  the  men 
who  are  servile  to  tlie  [xu-ty,  it«  managers  and  boHsos.     It 

|*ays,  in  substance,  to  every  citizen,  "If  you  want  offieos, 
amotions,  licenses,  permits,  exemptions  from  arratt,  light 
sentences  in  the  courts,  easy  places  on  the  pay-rolls  of  labor, 
or  ollieial  toleration  of  your  imnmial  pursuits,  be  servile  to 
Tammany  and  its  boss ;  defend  its  vicious  methods ;  labor  to 
inorease  itii  majority;  serve  and  justify  its  leaders;  be  silent 

Pu  to  their  corruption;  disclose  no  otiicialahuses;  make  liberal 
contribotiona  to  the  Tammany  treasury ;  join  ib>  processions ; 
cheer  at  its  meetings;  give  money  to  iU  leaden  and  clubs; 
bring  tbe  vilest  voters  to  the  polls  and  make  thcni  vote  the 
Tammany  ticket."  It  says,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  to  those  who 
wiUi  manly  independence  and  self-respect  discharge  all  the 
dutit^s  of  goud  citizens  but  refuse  to  act  the  part  of  a  va)<^al 
toafeuda]  Ion):  "There  are  neither  places  norhunora  for  you 
under  this  govenimont.     Let  thera  go  tn  our  party  opponents 

—  to  those  who  ofu.-n  conspire  and  ooiiperatc  with  Tainmany 
low  —  raibcr  than  to  you." 


>jr«>fA  Jnwri>»iH  fi(T>i^,  txtK!,  ami  Tammany //<ilt.  p.  i}9.  Api«r«iit1r  for 
tte  pnrpoM  at  coorilteila^  public  t^liilnti,  or  wlicu  it.  knivni  lu  Inirrmi*  will  nut 
Mffnr,  T«ituntax,  dm  nr;  nr>  woulnui,  rltru  nn  nfflcor  wlio  Is  sot  oiin  ot  lu 
BillirrMiu.  Ftrr  aiimiil*.  Ib  iIio  niDiilcliMl  clootlon  ol  WSXl,  ll  iiiimlnaMl  • 
EB^mblicqii  tor  Jiutcv.  bul  it  woma  to  hsr*  werallj  NMlnil  (MOO  tot  Ui«  noml- 
Baifo*. 
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Tammany  and  its  managers  practically  say  to  its  adhe- 
rents, "  If  you  will  give  us  a  majority  of  the  votes,  we  will 
give  you  the  monopoly  of  the  offices,  employments,  and  spoils 
which  our  common  victory  can  capture."  This,  we  aver, 
is  gOTemment  by  coercion,  conspiracy,  and  prostitution,  and 
not  "by  syndicate." 

The  patriotic  reader  has  doubtless  been  asking  himself 
what  good  comes  to  the  people  from  enforcing  these  partisan 
tests  for  office  ?  They  do  not  bring  the  best  men  into  the 
municipal  service.  They  are  needless,  because  cities  would 
be  better  off  if  they  had  not  a  mere  partisan  or  politician  in 
their  employment;  they  are  deceptive,  false,  and  despotic, 
because  there  is  not  a  position  in  the  municipal  service  for 
which  particular  opinions  about  party  politics  or  religion 
are  in  any  sense  a  qualification. 

5.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Tammany  system  —  of  the 
party  system  everywhere  in  municipalities — that  it  aggra- 
vates party  animosities,  increases  party  spirit  and  conten- 
tion, and  more  and  more  separates  from  each  other  the  most 
patriotic  men  in  each  party,  whose  cooperation  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  good  city  government.  It  also  facilitates 
conspiracies  between  opposingparty  leaders  for  securing  offices 
and  spoils,  which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  they  habitually  divide 
between  themselves.  It  degrades  our  civic  ideals  and  the 
whole  subject  of  city  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
It  publicly  violates  justice ;  it  makes  partisan  merchandise 
out  of  public  functions;  it  causes  selfish  politicians  and 
despotic  party  managers  to  be  feared  and  courted;  it  repels 
good  men  from  the  field  of  their  municipal  duties  and  fills 
them  with  despair;\it  causes  a  genei-al  suspicion  as  to  the 
honesty  and  justice  of  all  municipal  administration;  it  X&ys 
a  broad  foundation  far  partisan  despotism  and  corruption. 

Take  policemen  and  police  justices  as  illustrations.  Ob- 
viously no  party  can  gain  any  advantage  — hardly  any  person 
but  a  brazen-faced  spoilsman  would  avow  a  purpose  to  do  so 
—  by  reason  of  the  party  or  religious  opinions  of  these  offi- 
cials, save  through  a  corrupt  prostitution  of  their  authority 
for  partisan  or  sectarian  ends.     If  these  officers  are  not  ex- 
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pected  to  take  sides  with  their  (tarty  or  nect,  —  to  defer  to  and 
fiivor  Tiimniany  managers  and  bosses,  —  of  what  consequence 
uv  their  political  opinions?  Why  such  desperate  contests 
over  their  selection,  if  they  are  expected  to  be  impartial? 
It  is  w  obvious  that  tm  honest  cxei-cise  of  their  autliority 
voiild  not  regard  the  politics  of  ofFondcrs,  or  the  wishes  of 
tite  piirty  lenders  or  boss,  as  it  is  that  n  juustitution  of  their 
autlwrity  may  serve  the  purposea  of  both  persouitt  und  party 
oormption. 

G.  The  authority  for  remoral  and  discharge  has  heeii  un- 
hesitatingly used  by  Tammany  —  and  according  to  the  city- 
party  theory  of  governing  cities  may  be  justly  used  —  to  gain 
the  sup[>ort  of  voten  and  to  inlimiilaCe  opponents.  Every 
one  who  holds  a  plac«,  a  license,  or  u  permit  under  Tammany 
nndoiBtarids  he  must  vote  for  it,  and  work  for  it,  at  his  peril.* 

It  is  but  a  logical  dctiucliou  from  tliu  conditions  upon 
which  Tammany  has  conferred  offices,  licunscs,  and  permits, 
that  those  who  rocoived  them  have  come  under  an  implied 
obligatiuii  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  themselves  useful  to 
the  party  and  its  managers.  OtTtccs  conferred  as  rewards  for 
jMrty  work  arc  to  he  held  suhjcct  to  the  duty  of  continuing  it. 
Here,  in  large  part,  is  the  secret  of  the  vigorous  discipline 
and  cohesive  foree  of  the  Tamniaity  organisation — and,  we 
may  add,  of  all  city  parties^  which  act  on  its  system.  This 
oliligation  has  seriously  impaired  the  moral  tone  and  indo- 
peadeuee  of  all  municipal  servants  who  came  under  it. 
Thoce  who  refuse  to  conform  to  it  have  l)ccn  regarded  not 
merely  as  txaitor«  to  their  party,  but  as  violators  of  an  implied 
contract  and  pledge  of  honor  and  duty.  A  iMsotted  [Kirtisan- 
ship  and  a  spirit  of  feudal  servility,  blind  to  the  evils  of 
municipal  party  despotism,  have  been  thus  developed  by 
Tammany  by  which  many  even  of  its  worthy  adherents  have 
been  made  incapable  of  forming  any  just  estimate  of  its 
vicious  system. 


>  A  Taiiuiia>y  mcxilMt  ol  Uu  Nevr  Toik  Bo«id  o(  PoUu,  In  tobMancD,  ad- 
nMMd.  bebtra  an  iavMtifUlnK  conimiUw  Id  IRM.  tbat  party  rviuunt  wirl  tb* 
llllMiBKi  af  Tammuij  icsDiirmlijr  prcrailvd  In  appointing  paiicDman  —  It  not  In 
tfancTcn  and  prouoItoM  Id  ibe  turee. 
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When  such  foudflt  relntioiis  prevail,  it  \»  natural  and  easy 
to  oxtort  political  i).-<R«»Mmeiite  from  Um  Kiilarits  imd  wages 
of  tho  inuniciiml  servants  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Tanun&ny 
nnd  keep  its  managers  in  power.  I f  a  party  may  govern  a 
city  under  a  virtual  contract  that  its  adherents  are  to  have 
all  the  offices  nnd  spoils  on  condition  of  keeping  th«  party 
in  i)ower,  who  can  deny  the  right  of  collecting  from  thirse 
favored  adherents  the  money  needed  for  that  purpose?  Tlie 
false  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  to  a  party  thus  developed 
have  been  so  effective  that,  even  since  the  collection  of  such 
aosessments  has  been  prohibited  by  taw,  they  have  been  paid 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Tammany  officers.  The  danger 
of  being  removed  on  false  charges  and  of  being  scorned  by 
party  associates  has  powerfully  recnforced  this  perverted 
sense  of  duty.^  The  amount  of  the  assessment  usually  ex^ 
torted — under  peril  of  removal — from  those  in  the  municipal 
service  —  including  ovon  the  school-teachers  —  has  bc«n  five 
per  cent  annually  on  salaries  und  wages.  Tammany  assoss- 
roent  extortioners,  with  copies  of  the  city  pay-rolU  in  their 
hands,  challenged  the  city  clerks  at  their  desks,  confronted 
the  city  washerwomen  as  thoy  scrubbed  the  (looi^.  and  pur- 
sued tlio  poor  city  laborers  to  their  gaireta  and  their  cellars, 
—  a  pmctice  which  oanonly  bellt  a  half-civilized  despotism.* 
It  would  seem  tliat  from  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  to  more 
than  double  that  sum  lias  thus  been  extorted  in  a  year  by 
thcso  assessment  collection  pirates  to  1)6  used  about  managing 
city  politics,  carrying  elections,  and  paying  the  profit*  of  city- 
party  managers  an<l  Ixisses.*    These  vast  sums  have  been 

<  Ths  Now  Yotk  dril  ntrrtca  met.  Utn  1N3.  Cb.  3H,  prolilbiitd  ibs  roller- 
lioD  o{  polllloal  imiinnniiri.  l>ut  ili*  mmiaitoni  of  Ixith  puilos  In  X«w  Yotk  City 
IwveoxettDd  tbcmselTM  to detml  ilspnrpoiir.  Ths  mumiimiiI  viinrtlon  ■y«cciii 
•oonu  lo  hiiTit  orlgliiaicd  with  Tanmuuiy  undir  JnckMn'aBdinlsiBlmUoii.Bitil  tba 
lUpublli'aii  luiriir  in  X*w  York  CItr  ■ppftrontlf  mJopiod  It  ttota  TknniMj.  Both 
pwUn  Mpni  to  h>T«  umetimea  nnlted  In  ■  Joint  MMMueot  robli»ryot  (h»  pollM 
fnr«e.  Uio  InilM  o(  vlilch  tbiy  thuoi  bolwoen  Uimd.  lAjrtor^  ci<l*.  P«l.  Sd.. 
olc.  p.  IM. 
p  *lljHot'tCvdo.  Pol.  .tn'-.  Me.,  pp.  IK).  IM;  3do.,  pi.7t5:. 
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u»ud  by  party  miuiugoiv  and  botueo  in  their  discrcUoo,  for 
puq>ose8  however  dogniding  aiid  oomipt,  uuder  uo  liiihility 
to  account  boforo  auy  cuurt  or  to  makw  any  public  cxplaua- 
tion.  Ilow  tnucli  of  (hU  money  hax  lx-«n  used  to  procure 
illegal  natural  iuitioiu  nud  rcgistratiunis,  to  toibe  oud  coloniza 
votare.  to  611  the  jHickmti  of  tJiu  party  Icadura  and  bossoi,  vrho 
have  suddenly  grown  rich,  none  but  those  vrlio  btivc  pi'osporcd 
by  such  corruption  and  despotism  can  tell. 

This  Tiimmouy  pnictiee  has  lieeu  largely  itnitat«d  in  many 
ArourieiLu  cities.  la  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  trade  of 
managing  city^party  i>olitic!t  has  been  profitable,  or  that  oity 
government  tuut  been  degraded  in  the  United  States?  Xt  tlie 
eon)pon»ations  of  these  mtinicipal  servants  were  but  reason* 
ablo,  tills  extortion  was  in  substance  jwrty  piracy  against 
thorn;  if  their  (:oiii]>ensatinn!4  were  made  too  high  by  i>!ii-tisan 
legislaton*  to  facilit.it<>  the  extortion,  then  it  was  an  indirect 
pau'ty  robbery  of  the  taxpayeni  and  the  city  treasury'.' 

We  cannot  be  surprised  ihat  these  aervauta,  thus  unpro- 
tected and  plundered  by  the  government  they  were  serving, 
were  often  ready  to  compensate  their  loiises  at  the  city'a 
exj)«nse.  Why  should  they  thiuk  the  city  which  failed  to 
protect  them  entitled  to  their  whole  time,  to  their  best  sei^ 
rioea,  or  even  to  correct  uccountv?  If  the  ruling  party  and 
its  Hgen(«  nuiy  thus  cooperatw  in  robbing  city  policemen  of 
UteireamingH,  why  may  not  those  policemen  levy  blackmail 
upon  tho  koopore  of  apple  standii,  market  tstalls,  and  bawdy- 
liODMa?  In  fact,  the  fundiimentul  methods  of  Tammany, 
and  of  city  government  generally,  contain  tho  suggestion 
and  tlic  justidcation  of  the  greatest  frauds  and  corruptions 
by  which  American  cities  liave  been  degraded. 

It  hardly  need  lie  said  that  this  assessment  extortion 
degrades  the  wh<de  municipal  service,  both  in  its  own  eyes 
and  the  eyes  of  t)ie  people  generally.     It  inculcates  a  theory 

tlivlr  BOosrftpUnil  limlto  liring  Uid  wmn  —  about  Sl,OOOiiinc«ra  uiit  •ni;ilofi<M, 
vknMannnaliuliulaiknilMapMMilonBiiiouiit  Uiftbouctao.OOO/NO.  Ad  tiiaia 
ni«nl  ot  Av«  per  «Mit  ■»  tUa  •um  irould  ba  ilfiOOfKl»ui»iuUj. 

>  Jnhn  Keltj-,  k  boM  «t  TmiBiiiMi]r,  aMiiia  to  ban  pobllcl;  Mtaioa  txMMin 
uUrlM  OB  (&•  cronnii  Uint  iliei  Mrvanu  ot  tb«  ciUet  •faoDld  b«  rafiabunvd  tor 
ttialT partjr  contrlbatl'itM.    1  Lalor'a  09tlo.P»l.  £el.,  p.  IM. 
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of  univeisal  injtuptioe.  servility,  and  despotism  to  which  only 
a  hall-oivilixed  party  spirit  can  malte  an  intelligent  city 
community  blind.  Were  any  citizens  or  any  [>arty  to  pro- 
pose a  law  declaring  in  pUiin  words,  (l)that  no  city  or  village 
shall  give  office  or  employment  to  any  aave  adherents  of  the 
dominant  jmrty,  (2)  that  all  city  officers  and  laborers  may  be 
assessed  or  taxed  at  the  plooituro  of  the  managens  of  this 
party,  and  (3)  that  the  money  thus  aecui-ed  may  be  used 
secretly  and  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  extorted  it, 
to  carry  elections,  keep  tliomsolves  in  power,  and  to  reward 
their  own  services,  the  proposed  law  would  not  only  ha  re- 
jected and  execrated,  but  itti  authors  would  be  regarded  as 
ridiculous  and  foolhardy  madmen.  Yet  such  a  law  would 
but  give  legal  sanction  to  the  Tammany  sj-stcm,  which  pre- 
vails, in  suhitaace,  in  many  American  cities.  ' 


1.  Another  Tammany  way  of  getting  money  from  the  be- 
stowal of  oflices — a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  city-parly  a8»e«a* 
mcnt  8>-stem  —  is  even  more  degrading  and  disgraceful.  In 
sulMtance  Tammany  has  sold  many  of  the  oflloes  for  which 
its  conventions  orninnagers  have  made  the  nomiiuitions.  It 
has  demanded  a  Rum  of  money  in  hand,  or  iissurance  of  its 
payment,  as  a  condition  of  making  nomiuationih  even  for 
the  office  of  judge  —  the  transactions  being  of  course  thinly 
disguised  as  a  supply  of  money  for  the  payment  of  election 
expenses.  A  nomination  by  Tammany  having  been  gener- 
ally equivalent  to  au  election,  and  the  sum  paid  for  it  having 
been  at  least  from  twontj-  to  thirty  tiroes  as  much  as  any 
expense  Tammany  would  incur  in  the  matter,  it  is  no  mls- 
representatiou  of  the  transaction  to  call  it  a  sale.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  Tam- 
many and  the  officers  it  has  selected  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  appointments  to  various  grades  of  offioD.  If  tlie 
{tarty  itself  may  take  money  for  nominations,  why  may  not 
its  bo9.t.  it.-*  managers,  and  leaders  follow  its  example? 
Ample  facta  will  appear  on  this  subject. 
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The  most  <li«gruccfiil  of  thoM  sales,  which  alone  wUl  be 
DOtictd  hero,  have  bu«n  8a1uh  of  nominations  for  thu  office  of 
judge  of  the  higher  courts  in  tlie  city  of  New  York.  Tlio 
regular  price  of  ii  nomination  for  the  oDico  sc«ms  to  buve 
been  from  4^10,000  to  $15,000.' 

Ah  every  candidate  for  h  jiidf^ship  miut  know  thiit  the 
sum  lie  pays  upon  it  noiuiniition  vastly  exceeds  tiny  Ivgiti- 
mate  or  probable  expenses  incident  to  his  election,  he  upper* 
ently  kuowit  tluit  the  claim  that  the  piiyment  is  mude  to 
cover  tliese  expenses  is  an  audacious  pretext.* 

It  is  obvions  that  there  con  l)e  no  legal  or  morul  justifica- 
tion of  iL  party  in  thus  selling  its  favor  and  influence  in  the 
corrupt  market  of  municipal  politicH.  The  practice  strongly 
tends  to  the  degradation  of  the  judiciary  by  bringing  upK>n 
the  bench  lawyers  of  inferior  moral  tone  and  capacity.  Not 
the  noblest  lawyers,  but  the  moHt  unflcrupnloug  or  neces* 
sitoas,  who  seek  office  are  likely  to  be  the  highest  bidders 
for  the  judgesliipB  which  Tammany  putti  upon  the  judicial 
auction  market. 

2.  If  the  facts  could  be  disclosed  at  the  trial  of  a  prisoner 
charged  with  selling  his  vote,  the  judge  might  be  confronted 
with  proof  that  the  very  money  with  which  he  had  bought 
hie  nomination  bad  been  used  to  corrupt  the  prisoner,  —  if, 
indeed,  it  bad  not  been  applied  by  the  city-party  boss  or 
monageni  to  their  own  use.  It  hardly  need  bo  said  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  judges  should  gain  tbeir 
places  in  a  way  wliicli  not  only  leaves  them  a  real  liberty  to 


'  WriUn  WDrtbji'  of  CTCdenM  estiinkte  thi<  regular  price  at  about  SIB.Ono.  ami 
lliqr  My  Uiat  (he  pHea  of  •  dUirlci  attomcyiblp  hu  hcea  tba  nmo,  I  L«1nr'« 
Cyei*L  fo[,  StI.,  |i.  }U;  liiii'ii  Macftin*  Potilie*  unit  ilouty  in  Kkctlaut,  pU%, 
ppu  60-119  and  SI.  This  is  a  vnrr  InstnloliTe  T«lum».  Its  author  bat)  biivn  cluun- 
baiialaof  Uic  eitj  of  New  York,  and  baa,  Uiontore,  b<ul  nre  apportiulUe*  ot 
kuowlnjc  Uis  M«rel  mrtliiiilii  u(  Tammany. 

■  HoiwnUfi  m«n  bnvp  publii'lj  rvfiued  notnlealions  b«esuM  i«nd«T«l  on  iha 
(Mtdlllon  o(  pa^ltij*  muney  for  tUom.  3  L«Ior'a  Cgelo.  Pol.  Sci..  tie.,  p.  .'H9. 
Wban  Ikomany  triumphtiil  In  ihs  jodldal  alftctloiia  ot  ]S8S,  It  domaudad  ItH 
ptiMtcr  JniltrlBi  ouiDliialloti*,  — onorAUilMMn  payiiiji  (MOO  In  vonnrvtion  vltta 
BaBlBalioa  to  a  Jadffeablp  In  an  Inferior  ocmrl.  ami  aimthnr  payine  S3S00  In  tan* 
■Mellon  wlUi  nonliMitoa  ol  j*t  lower  i;nulc,  poiorltlutandlnic  tbe  tact  lliai.  nndM 
the  DPir  balkol  law  ot  New  Vuik.  aU  votbiit  paper*  w«i«  aitppllHl  at  public  OS- 
S.  r.  Ettning  FiM.  Not.  IS,  ISM,     , 
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be  impartial  but  allows  the  people  to  think  they  am  impar- 
tial. It  is  bad  enoagb  that  a  city  party  makes  tho  acceptance 
of  its  platform  a  test  for  judicial  uflici.%  but  it  is  fur  worse 
when  it  prevents  any  lawyer  among  its  adherents  being  a 
judge  until  be  has  compromised  bis  independence  by  pro- 
nenting  himself  as  the  highest  bidder  before  a  party  conven- 
tion, or  in  the  secret  council  of  ita  managers  or  boss,  as  being 
ready  to  pay  the  auction  price  demanded. 

May  we  not  well  be  Hurprised  that  tho  judiciary  in  New 
York  City  has  remained  so  largely  respectable  ?  It  is  plain 
that  under  such  conditions  a  noble  judicial  independence  is 
imi>ossible.i  The  judicial  auction  system  practically  saya  to 
BViTv  lawyer,  '*  If  you  would  reach  the  bighosl  honors  of  your 
profession,  accept  the  creed  of  the  rtiling  party  —  or  falsely 
proteud  to  do  so  —  and  bo  sorrile  to  its  boss  and  lenders ;  for- 
bear to  uspocso  party  abuses  ;  take  no  case  against  the  interest 
of  your  party  ;  make  no  exposure  of  its  abuses,  and  tJien  yoa 
Mn  bid  with  hope  for  all  the  judgeships  you  can  pay  for." 

It  is  humiliating  to  be  compelled  to  think  that  tho  servUity 
and  hypocrisy  thus  induced  have  made  it  easier  for  unworthy 
lawyers  to  ascend  the  bench  and  bavo  dissuaded  the  noblust 
membors  of  the  bar  from  attempting  to  do  so.^ 

Such  facts  seom  to  go  far  toward  explaining  why  in  recent 
yeant  tho  judiciary  in  New  York  City  has  been  inferior  to 
what  it  was  before  Tammany  sold  judgosbips, — inferior  to 
tluit  of  the  other  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  —  and  they 
also  help  us  to  sec  how  oity-porty  managers  and  bosses  have 
80  Boaily  grown  rich. 


>  "  Th#  Mtt,  or  Uio  K>D-ln-lsw.  of  ■  ]aclit«  U  »oto  of  a  iroocj  pncUcs.  nad  i 
•n  ippolaUd  treim  Ikiu  wliii^b  arc  UrRcly  dlcuud  br  Um  pnt<«nloDal  poUtlollM ' 
«f  koth  |*nlw."    Jllantie  itonl>ilv,  Friiriiar?,  1888.  p.  1S3. 

■  tl  k  uol  IstcDiItd  to tay  ilmt  U)(<  lunrjrr  vbo  nukM  Uio  hltbart  bM  will  rar- 
lalaljCcI  tba  DamliiAiioTi,  — lor  the  feu  of  publln  oplnlnn  niajadiDlfibr  baovM 
bbMar.  —  buitbMlbo  prion  offered,  tbaM'rT)Ulrlop«rtrlnt<'tMUieD>|/<ral  wlibd 
It,  M  wall  u  p»it  tBtvien  lot  the  party.  ai«  (akoii  lnU>  aoooanl.  How  miii'til 
IpMiaiiM,  bvw  lundi  pnfOBilonal  Inea|*dir,  haw  Buvh  Inw  moral  um*  may  b«J 
MunWrtalaDMd  by  an  «Ktr«  tOOOor  9S000  o<r«r«l  Moretlr— pmhaia  loaboNi 
lo  ■  <^tli]u« -' for  Uie  Domlimllnn,  are  amont;  tbo  *wreU  of  e\xy.fttiij  aetlaa] 
WkbTh  bale  btna  u  oarotully  |[uitnl«d  ai  treto  ilio  locNIa  of  Uia  Inijttlalthin  Oil 
lb*  Slar  l^homlwr. 
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This  judicial  auctioneering  \b  sikid  to  havfi  exhibited  BQoh 
disgraceful  spt^ctactoa  as  impucimious  partiHan  lawyers  mort- 
gaging tlicir  property,  and  oven  their  judicial  salarieB  in  ad- 
TUice,  and  "giving  their  noti.'S  to  bossus,"  for  securing  the 
payment  of  tbvir  bids  for  a  nomination  to  a  judgcabip.'  We 
lopeat  that,  under  tbeso  auction  sales,  liivryur^  baying  small 
practice,  low  Btandurds  of  Bolf-rMpoct.  and  few  scruples,  are 
the  moot  likely  to  bo  tbo  higbeitt  bidders,  while  lawyers  of 
the  higbt-r  order  naturally  abrinlc  from  so  ignominioiut  a 
competition.  Many  lawyers  seem  to  have  become  so  famil* 
mrized  with  those  scandalous  abuses  that  tboir  moral  stand- 
arda  and  sense  of  professional  dignity  have  been  lamentably 
impaired.  The  extent  of  this  impiiirment  would  quickly 
appear  if  a  national  party  should  demand  91$,000,  or  any 
sum  whatever,  for  a  judicial  nomination  to  be  made  by  a 
President  it  bad  elected.  Who  doubts  that  the  country 
would  be  shockeil  by  such  a  scandal,  or  that  the  party 
approving  it  would  be  overwhelmed  and  disgraced?^ 

In  these  facts  we  may  see  the  truth  we  have  before  stated, 
-^bow  much  higher  is  tlie  moral  tone  of  national-party 
politics  than  that  of  city-party  politics.  Great  numbers  of 
wortliy  men,  who  in  their  besotted  party  Eeal  vote  for  judi- 
cial candidates  whose  nominations  have  been  thiLs  Imught, 
would  indignantly  oppose  the  enactment  of  a  law  whidi 
should  declare  that  no  lawyer  should  be  a  judge  in  New 
York  City  until  he  bad  paid  the  price  demanded  by  a  city 
party  for  his  nomination. 

Public  opinion  in  New  York  City  —  which  the  ruling 
party  always  fears  —  baa  even  in  recent  years  caused  aeTeral 
excellent  judges  to  be  elected,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  judiciary 


>  I  Ukr**  C^.  Pol.  3H.,  p.  U3 ;  AUnntU  MoniUv,  Pebraur.  UOS,  p. 
M. 

■  Th*  Bw  AMnelntlun  of  Iha  vttf  of  Kcw  Tnrk.  raoivniil'V  'U  <Iutr-  )■•■ 
npuMdljr  coiulilrnd  Ihe  metns  of  moktnK  lt>  ioflnenM  iffsotlra  ■(■but  lueh 
M«la*tlo*L  <8h  IU  repnrt  ol  »ay  10,  ISW.)  Wo  ttAT  tbo  AModaUoD  will 
■Munpll*fc  but  Ullla  unlll  U  bulilljr  [rtorlafni*  ■  dulf  adJ  purpoM  iin  IU  part  la 
p«eur(  Ifct  tnurew  nt  IIib  pcofile  in  Uiii  mailer,  uid  il«noiin[;M  Iha  |>nil«iiil«<l 
tifUx  ot  iiAitlM  to  mouopollM  Judicial  luiiiiliiatliiiu  Id  ontsr  to  niAk*  (poll*  aad 
winhBiHllw  tor  Tdwmrdlnc  tlittr  tomrlt**  sod  fllUnji  thvlr  Mainitw.  WhMt  It 
iWI  do  till*,  It  will  *ln  a  aobU  yWUtry,  Mai  Uiom  kIium*  will  i 
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of  New  York  City  has  deteriorated  under  city-party  rule. 
Her  noblest  judges  belonged  to  a  past  generation.  It  is  for 
tlie  reader  to  decide  whether  a  judge  who  has  bought  his 
nomination  of  a  party  is  likely  —  is  free  —  to  adequately 
resist  its  requests  for  facile  naturalizations  or  for  lenient 
rulings  in  favor  of  culprits  from  its  own  ranks.  Criminals 
prefer  to  be  prosecuted  by  a  district  attorney,  and  to  be  tried 
by  a  judge,  who  have  bought  their  offices  of  the  party  to 
which  they  all  belong,  as  these  criminals  also  much  prefer  a 
jury  whoUy  drawn  from  among  the  adherents  of  their  own 
party.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  judges  of  New  York 
City  will  never  be  what  they  should  be  so  long  as  any  judge 
is  tolerated  among  them,  or  by  the  bar  of  the  city,  who  has 
bought  his  nomination  of  a  political  parl^. 
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CHAFTEK  V.  —  MPSTCIPAL  GOVERNMENT  BV  PAETY  AS  ILLUB* 
TRATED   BV  THE  TAMMANV   DBJIOCRACV  (cowlmuet/) 

Prtna  (Aid  to  1>iinni>nT  for  iiijlou?!  oOoM.  Prlco*  pnid  bcr  (or  JnitiiHhlp* 
rioM  Ike  Gtmioc  Netr  York  <ru  croaicil.  Tbo  polloo  courts  and  tha  polks  lore* 
M  mitiM  ol  TUiiiiniij!  Iiioom*.  Putx  theorir  uf  Kowriiiiiit  lUtlv*.  TMnniaiijr'* 
nlaliOli  to  the  liquor  nnd  lodjiinc-hDUBO  iiit»r««U.  Blutkniailtui;  in  connection 
wllb  Uraiue*  ncd  purmlti.  Tooiman;  exiodion  and  Inlliuldailon  lu  comiNtlun 
wUh  l^itluttoD.  TuitiiaDy  mvthodii,  aiptil*,  nud  tlivoriM  Inr  niMkini;  ciitj  cun- 
tfol  ftbaoiuw  and  prontabls.  Tha  TammBojr  nrKauluillon,  dlnlrtoU  and  offlc«ll. 
Tllnany  "  Leaden."  Pattona^  npprirtloned  lo  dUirlcin.  Laborer*  niada  anb- 
aonlaut  lo  Tunmauy.  Tamnumr  ca|itn[iu  Hnd  Itadaii  on  looal  iKWMa.  Fiid»- 
Una*  at  Awwnbly  dtoirSni  iMulvr*.  IJn)Mirr»iic  of  makinc  parlr  ■>■<■«"  pollM 
lUMioM.  Bow  IntdeiB  of  dlflsraal  particTi  couiipirL'  loK^'bor  In  clly  ticctlona 
Whjrdtx  panleadu  not  uxptHH  nt>u>u  IlonTuuiiuuiiy  mid  tho  dty-pan^  ayaum 
dtcrada  ib«  polico  admin  Ut  rati  on.  iliiw  Tniiminii)'  him  iirnmitatad  ttta  pOllM 
Mitula.    Out  bad  i>oU<:«  JuMicot  ajipuinicd  by  pariisnu  nnd  aulocrUin  myora. 

1.  WHKN'acity  pai'lycan  exact  its  price  for  a  judgeship,  it 
can  easily  enforce  ite  teriiiH  for  lower  placeii.  No  one,  appor- 
ently,  could  be  a  sheriff,  a  district  attorney,  a  police  justice, 
a  oiWl  justice,  a  coroner,  a  coraraissianer,  or  a  head  of  a 
bareau  under  Tamniany  trithout  paying  iu  price  either  in 
money  or  in  Hervices  for  the  parQ*  or  its  munagere.' 

>  Fat  lb*  oDtPo  of  oonnty  clerk,  or  ngliiar,  SUt.UOO  or  idon  •Deina  t«  bava 
bfM  pUd  -,  tor  tbat  of  aldaitnaii,  tU.OWl ;  for  that  of  abarifl,  9^.000 :  fur  tliat  o( 
MMptrolUr.  SlO.UWi  for  that  of  mayor,  tSOfiOO.  MatMiw  PoUlict,  nic.,  pp.  SO, 
M,  ST,C7.  Tammniiy  tiiu  b«-ii  m  rigid  Id  encllnf^  a  money  prim  rorltsfaran 
liiBt  U  r*<|uir«a  piywKBtacvMi  (ram  (h«  mambon  of  tbo  comailltDH  ol  iti  uwa 
party  orf^aizalion,  iIiim  collpctiiiK  nn  aiiuiul  iiiouna  ot  many  tlmiKuindi  ot  dol> 
Ian.  Tbmmiinv  //"/',  p.  ISa.  TiLmnuiny.  occopilDf  to  tbe  Joiiroalu,  liaa  can> 
tllMlwl  It*  Hinrroary  notluxU  ot  dcalliiit  witli  Judlelal  notnlnntlonii  and  elecclona 
MMa  Ike  CTtalion  of  ifee  Gnator  New  Yi>rk  ia  ISlff,  llioDSb  lbs  ulicorlalnly  ot  Ita 
TtHory  la  tbo  olocilonot  tbU  y«ai  appttrcotlycaiiawi  llii*  prirenf  Jiidiciul  ndvaui-e- 
nant  1»  fall  ooiuidorably  lu  Iho  Tamuuuiy  mnrki'i.  Tin?  auin  thi»  apjarontly 
■hn«n  I"  tif  (xiVi  1(1  lla  fiiianne  rominitlii"  In  11^  by  thn  |HiniDii  nonilnninl  uid 
•iMlfd  tf.iTamniaiiyto  a  }nd|!«bjp  vm  ffiOOt:  th(i  Hum  appanuilly  pal<l  l>y  ibe 
pMSMi  Doalaaiod  iiid  olMlal  by  It  l«  a  Jmtlivablp  waji  orvr  SSM :  m  furtber  on 
m»  *ub}fvi  CIi.  XVIII,:  the  |«niaii  oomlnBUid  ou  the CltUena'  Uuiou  tlck«t  (or 
dlUrlrl  atlorn^y  I'l  tbv  cicnjon  of  IffiT  paid  nottlnit  tiHhvr  for  K*  nonlDatlon 
nr  III*  ■•(wilon  bipauks.  All  biilloti  at  ihli  time  wore  prepartd.  prlutod.  bmI 
^■ppUwl  at  tb»  pabUe  bx^om.    .V,  T.  Timer,  No*.  8  anil  10,  UttT. 
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'  2.  The  police  courts  of  New  York  City  have  furnished 
significant  illustrations  of  the  illegitimate  income  of  the  rul- 
ing city  party  and  its  managers.  In  1894  there  were  fifteen 
police  justices  in  the  city,  each  having  a  salary  of  $8000  a 
year, —  a  sum  sufficient  to  command  a  grade  of  justices  far 
superior  to  those  generally  in  office.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Tammany  has  exacted  a  sale  price  of  not  less  than 
$2500  for  the  original  appointment  of  a  justice  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  or  $37,500  for  filling  these  fifteen  places,  to 
which  must  be  added  an  assessment  of  five  per  cent  on  their 
salaries  annually,  or  $6000  in  all,  thus  giving  an  annual 
income  from  these  justices  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  To  all 
this  the  assessments  upon  the  salaries  and  wages  of  other 
police  court  officials  and  employees  must  be  added.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  lamentably  this  city-party  system  has 
degraded  the  police  courts. 

The  police  force  may  supply  another  illustration.  There 
were  in  1896  about  5000  members  of  the  police  force  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  their  annual  salaries  amounted  to 
more  than  $6,500,000,  upon  which  an  assessment  of  five  per 
cent  would  yield  $325,000  annually. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  Tammany  and  its 
managers  have  received  from  $200  to  $300,  if  not  more,  for 
each  appointment  to  membership  of  this  force,  save  in  cases 
in  which  Republican  party  managers  in  conspiracy  with  Tam- 
many have  shared  in  the  spoils.  That  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  paid  for  police  promotions,  and  that  the  payment 
of  several  thousands  of  dollars  has  been  necessary  to  secure 
the  position  of  captain  in  the  police  force,  can  hardly  be 
y  doubted.' 

3,  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  effects  of  city-party 
rule  that,  though  the  police  force  of  New  York  City  was  in 
1894  generally  believed  to  have  become  corrupt  through  par- 
tisan favoritism,  all  investigation  of  the  matter  was  opposed 
by  one  party,  while  the  sincerity  of  the  other  in  formally 
asking  it  was  so  much  distrusted  that  for  a  time  honorable 

'  See  farther  (acta  in  this  obaptet. 
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lawyers  eeem  to  liave  refused  a  retainer  from  a  legislattTO 
coaimittee.  Nor  is  it  less  significant  that  this  inveatigatioa 
4i(I  not  origiuuto  with  any  parly  or  party  leader,  but  had  its 
origin  and  strength  iu  a  nou-partisun  body, —  tlio  New  York 

f  Chamber  of  Coinn]erv«, — i\nd  that  il  was  luado  effoctire  only 
because  «  j)Owcrful  noii-partixan  public  opinion  oveiawed  the 
party  in  i>owerat  Albany. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  th«  fatrt  that  a  party  governing  a  city  ^ 
as  A  rule  allows  no  man  to  be  a  judge,  diatriet  attoniey, 
sheriff,  justice,  coroner,  or  policeman  unless  (1)  he  is  one 
of  its  adherents,  (2)  has  paid  its  price  for  his  office,  (3)  has 
practically  pledged  himself  to  defend  its  action  and  that  of 
its  leaders,  and  (4)  has  engaged  to  electioneer  in  its  beltalf, 
we  can  readily  understand  its  methods  of  dealing  witli  grog> 
6ho[}m  liHwdy-houses,  low  lodging-houses,  and  gambling-dens. 
Tumiiuny  hiia  largely  dealt  with  tbcm  on  tlie  theory  of  gain- 
ing tlie  most  vot<.Q  possible  thraugh  uppeaU  to  their  hopes 
and  tcMTs.  A  parly  makes  no  moral  diseriminations,  and 
the  vilust  voter's  Killot  counts  as  much  as  that  of  the  noblest 
citizen.     What  more  natural  than  thai  the  proprieloni  of  such 

■  places  should  sock  to  stand  well  with  the  i-uliug  city  party? 
A  Kew  York  Cily  police  commissioner  has  just  duclaxcd  in 
a  public  speech,'  made  after  investigating  liquor  saloons, 
**  Uiat  every  saloon  has  been  the  caucus  room  for  ward  poli- 
tics." Mr.  Ivins  shows  that  out  of  eighty-one  conventions 
and  primary  meetings  held  by  Tammany  in  1884,  fifty-six 
were  held  at  liquor  saloons,*  and  it  is  familiar  knowledge 
that  of  her  delegates  to  conventions  and  her  members  elected 
to  the  legislature,  tlio  grog-shop  interests  liave  supplied  an 
ominous  proportion.* 

Among  the  persons  appointed  as  police  justices  by  one  of 
the  Tammany  mayors  of  New  York  City  (before  18&8)  tliero 
was  a  champion  of  the  grog-shop  interests  of  a  character  so 
DCrtorious  as  to  cause  a  publio  scandal,  and  a  vigorous  protest 

»*■.  r.  n«nM,  July  13,  1898.  *  JTocA.  Pel,  pp.  M,  21.  35. 

'Smi  Uie  pbUiHoiilittttl  ilctender  of  th*  Ttunaianj'  lynam  irlioin  wa  hara 
[icttad  iMOfBlMa  ilio  Uqaor  d«»]«ii)  u  Hiun  gaaonllr  Iu  auiiporun.    PalUin  in 
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was  made  by  the  better  citizens  against  the  appointment,  —  a 
fact  of  great  importance  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
reforming  city  government  by  giving  autocratic  power  to 
mayors.* 

4.  The  facts  are  familiar  that  the  grog-shops  and  the  low 
lodging-houses  are  the  chief  recruiting  places  —  the  shelters 
and  the  sally-ports  — of  the  vilest  classes  of  voters.  There 
the  leaders,  the  captains,  the  lieutenants,  and  the  miscel- 
laneous minions  of  Tammany,  whom  we  are  soon  to  consider, 
find  the  chief  supply  of  human  depravity  which  they  gather, 
bribe,  and  coerce  for  false  registration  and  corrupt  voting. 
The  grog-shop  keepers  and  gambles  can  supply  the  money, 
and  the  lodging-house  keepers  can  shelter  the  voters  needed 
by  a  ruling  city  party,  while  the  policemen,  the  district 
attorneys,  and  the  police  justices  it  controls  have  ample  means 
of  reciprocating  favors,  as  we  shall  soon  see.' 


II 

1.  The  system  of  extortion  and  blackmailing  to  which  we 
h&ve  referred  has  prevailed  in  connection  with  a  long  series 
of  miscellaneous  licenses  and  permits,  from  those  of  theatres, 
halls,  dance  houses,  pawnbrokers'  shops,  stables,  vaults,  and 
junk-shops,  down  to  those  for  numberless  soda  fountains, 
apple  stands,  and  stations  for  peanut  roasting  and  newspaper 
sales.  Even  the  most  insignificant  of  these  may  secure  at 
least  one  vote  for  Tammany,  and  perhaps  prevent  several 
voters  opposing  it.     The  investigations  of  1895  made  it  clear 

1  The  report  of  the  eicisa  board  o(  New  York  City  for  1893  shows  more  than 
nine  thousand  places  licensed  for  selling  Uquora,  and  that  more  tbao  £1,600.000 
were  collected  as  liceosB  fees  daring  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  at 
least  five  persons  on  an  average  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  each  of  these  grog- 
shops, —  forty-five  thonsand  persons  in  all,  or  more  than  half  the  nnmber  of  Tam- 
many's then  majority. 

i*  The  short  residence  which  New  York  laws  have  reqaired  for  voting  in  a  city 
district  has  greatly  facilitated  both  fraudulent  registration  and  cocrnpt  voting. 
Neither  party  has  been  willing  to  otTend  a  class  of  low  voters  which  each  has 
hoped  to  coDtrol.  When  city-party  government  shall  have  been  suppressed,  we 
may  hope  to  have  the  residential  cooditions  for  voting  framed  in  the  pnbllc  Inter- 
est, and  not  as  now  mainly  In  the  interest  of  city  parties  and  their  managers. 
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thm  New  York  pulircmon  hod  r(>l)bed  Uic  occupants  of  Uichc 
8taii<U  witli  in*  littlu  iMsrupIu  n»  tUeir  otTiuinl  suporiore  had 
btockniuilgd  ihu  policemen  mikI  extorted  asseasiueiits  frotu 
city  Kiilnrics-  Caii  anj  one  be  (|uite  cerUin  tluit  both  clnasos 
of  robbent  were  not  eiiibolileiied  by  tlie  facta  —  the  natural 
uutconui  of  city-party  government  —  that  their  arrest  could 
buxlly  be  made  save  by  a  policenian  who  had  paid  Tainruanj 
for  his  appointment;  could  hardly  be  brought  to  trial  nave 
by  a  di^tiict  attorney  and  before  a  judge  each  of  whom  had 
|Hid  Tammany's  price  for  his  nomination?  Can  auysemiiblfl 
man  think  that  so  vicious  a  sj'stem  can  be  euppreased  80  long 
us  our  laws  facilitate  p»rty  domination  in  city  afTairs? 

2.  If  the  exigency  would  pt-niiit.  wo  would  gladly  exclude 
all  facts  diHgmcvful  to  New  York  City.  But  there  ia  a  grave 
need  tbat  the  truth  should  be  known.  A  well-iufonncd  in- 
qoiror  has  recently  set  forth  the  rusults  of  his  invcslij^ations 
of  New  York  City  government.'  Tammany,  lie  Maytf,  "isises 
immense  ituim,  but  tht^y  ure  raised  by  contnbnlii>n.4  and  by 
blackmail,  not  by  thuft."'  "No  one,"  this  writer  further 
My«,  "who  has  not  lived  in  New  York  can  imagine  the 
le«potic  power  xvhich  Tammany  Hull  exercises  there.  No 
Ditizen  is  too  humble  to  be  beneath  itd  notice;  no  citizen  ia 
luo  rich  or  too  powerful  to  be  safe  from  its  interference.  In 
many  districtti  the  Hopublican  party  organization  is  a  sort  of 
annex  to  Tammany;  many  of  the  Republican  inspector  of 
ulvctiouit  ore  in  the  pay  of  Tammany.  Rich  and  res[)ectabla 
tepublicans  in  the  city  slirink  from  vigorous  warfare  against 
ramnuuiy,  because  they  do  not  want  to  bo  harassed  in  res])Gct 
to  their  real  estate,  their  shop^,  their  niilruods,  their  tJix 
returns."" 

I  AttatMe  JfonMIi/,  rnlininir.  1»9I,  pp'  M3-9BI- 

'  nut  imMiiInn  from  iheft  la  blkduakll  whleb  In*  bora  rnadi'  iiintw  Tw««l'« 

uno  llloMnloi  TanuDBDji'i  tmu  of  tin  sraally  Incnutd  power  ot  inibllE  o|itnioD. 

■  It  liM  probatil}-  anviT  «iooa  iJt!0  gM  nurrp  m(ini<y  by  liult^tiuiblo  inoaiit  ibuii  it 

ICtulos  til  WH,  wlipn  (mblic  opinion  hail  a  liricl  Irlntnph- 

■Tha  belief  la  noir  qulio  gaoorsl  unonf;  the  beit-iDfoniMil  elllMni  nf  Stn 
Kork  that  uiftuj  ol  tlie  UepubUMli*  vbo  h«Te  bMn  mtut  mcUra  In  Uu  clly  ar|;aiil> 
■llaiw  af  Utair  pftrljr  b«v«  liMin  cu!ltj>  at  condiiol  About  M  dlOciull  to  JluUty  *■ 
Uuiot  tto  ■aADacv'su'TaininiuiT  IImII,  At  thli  tlma  (1>eo<mb«r,  ina)ftiiw)or- 
hy  o(  llim-  iia|iubll«Mi*  bar*  nude  ouo  of  tiio  mint  ludotoiutbla  port/  enrolmaiiU 
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After  referring  to  the  vast  sums  extorted  by  Tammany 
from  the  liquor  dealers,  the  eame  writer  declares  that  "still 
another  and  perhaps  a  greater  source  of  revenue  is  found  in 
the  criminal  classes.  Every  gambling-house,  every  house  of 
prostitution,  pays  hush  money  through  the  police,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  police."  Referring  to  the  use  of  Tam- 
many power  for  extortion  and  bluckmai)  in  the  sphere  of  street 
openings,  contracts,  and  legislation,  he  gives  his  own  expe- 
rience of  payments  (in  1893)  to  Tammany  in  these  words: 
"  I  know  of  one  case  where  $2500  were  paid  by  a  corporation 
for  a  small  piece  of  legislation.  I  know  of  another  case 
where  $15,000  were  demanded  for  similar  but  more  important 
service ; "  but  he  adds  that  after  the  demand  had  been  yielded 
to,  the  defeat  of  Tammany  in  the  last  November  (1893)  elec- 
tion emboldened  a  refusal  to  pay.  He  speaks  of  another  case, 
at  the  same  period,  in  which  Tammany  demanded  of  a  cor- 
poration $60, 000  for  some  entirely  proper  legislation ;  he  says 
"the  company  was  advised  by  its  counsel,  an  eminent  member 
of  the  bar,  to  hand  over  the  money ; "  but  here  again  the  same 
election,  by  defeating  the  Tammany  partj',  relieved  its  victim. 

Tliese  statements — so  far  as  the  author  is  aware  —  have 
remained  unanswered  by  Tammany's  supporters.  In  view 
of  such  facts,  can  it  be  any  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  many  city -party  managers  get  rich?' 


Ill 

1.  From  what  Tammany  as  a  city  party  does,  let  ua  turn  to 
its  methods  and  agents  for  doing  it.     It  is  not  to  the  credit 

to  which  part;  debasemEiit  has  ever  givei)  birth.  It  wa  could  spare  the  space.  It 
might  be  easilf  shonri  Uint  aa  enrty  aa  the  second  term  of  President  Grant  Ihe 
New  York  Clt;  leaders  of  the  Republican  part;  were  in  the  pay  of  Tammaoy,  and 
conspired  with  its  leaders  for  common  plunder  —  a  treachery  for  which  they  were 
denounced  by  the  Republican  governor  oC  tiew  York.  See  3  Lalor's  C^cfo.  Pol. 
Scl.  etc.,  pp.  347,  31B. 

'  We  have  no  space  for  the  deSnlte  statements  of  this  writer  as  to  the  manner 
In  which  Tammany  minions  have  persecuted  stablemeu,  Junk  dealen,  under- 
takers, cigar  venders,  apple-stand  keepers,  and  other  permit  holders  who  have 
failed  lo  pay  the  blackmail  demanded  of  them,  have  dared  to  refuse  to  work  for 
Tammany,  or  have  ventured  to  protest  against  its  extortions  — statements  nhtch 
we  shall  find  that  the  New  York  InvestigaUoDS  ot  1S90  have  largely  conlicmei]. 
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of  tho  prevailing  (liscriiniiintion  coneoruing  municipal  evils 
and  the  ntmvdy  for  them,  tliitt  while  the  so-called  "admirable 
dlscipliDB"  of  Tammany  lias  been  greatly  pmised,  its  ten- 
dency lo  oomiption  and  servility  have  been  much  less  noticed. 
Wo  have  seen  tltut  Tammntiy  insists  timt  tho  inQuence  of  the 
city  govenimont  mjiy  be  used  for  bringing  votuni  to  its  .lup- 
port,  money  to  its  ti%asui-y,  and  pntromigc  and  pon-er  to  ita 
QAgers,  without  other  restraint  than  tliecriminul  law.  It 
evtir%-n-bL'ru  a]>j)uabi  to  party  zeal,  to  scltlsli  inton^ts,  to  the 
ambition  and  prejudices  of  its  adherents.  It  never  calls  for 
sacrifices  of  party  interests  to  promote  tJie  general  interests, 
■  holding  him  to  be  ma><t  useful  to  his  country  who  is 

rmost  useful  to  the  party  majority.  It  never  imperils  the 
loss  o{  votes  by  a  policy  of  reform.  It  allows  no  one  to 
overbid  it  for  the  support  of  the  vilest  voters  it  needs. 
It  claims  a  right  to  seek  victory  by  whatever  oieaos 
it  thinks  meet  promising.  Mr.  Ivins  declares  that  "the 
entire  political  roacbiucty  ...  is  incident  to  getting  in 
the  votes  on  election  day.  Every  part  of  the  machine," 
he  says,  "is  organized  witli  this  object  in  view  and  no 
other.'" 

2.  Let  us  consider  some  of  tho  effective  parbs  of  the  Tam- 
many organization.  The  city  of  New  York  is  by  law  (1894) 
divided  into  Uiirty  assembly  districts,  from  each  of  wliich  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  is  annually  elected.     In  each 

'tssembly  district  Tammany  bas  a  sejiarate  organization,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  very  important  party  oflicer  or  agent, 
dwignatcd  "a  leader,"  —a  sort  of  patronage  purveyor,  elec- 

[' tloueer-in-chief,  and  feudal  lord  or  l)oas  of  assembly  district 


i Hatitiite Poime».pp.As.ia:  udmsIinanyiioadslpiiiiHoailoiiaiRiMt 

iDUriDisilinluaaiiiuoh.    T^Dnmunf  OAsfillMilN.   Briba«Md"Ba<'hiiie" 

,  b  M««ai  lb*  ooubiaatioa  ot  doipotlo  mxanJatloii,  ooarrlra  ptrty  trOtknii  and 

vIotiMM  meUioda,  thrauitli  which  Uia  maiitgmM  of  a  d«|H)ili;  puny  '"""jfl^jf^ 

•  tiidr  nnwoilhy  piirpoH*.    The  word  "  maeUna  "  »isir«*U  >  rnprool,  and  Inpltn 

I  iapMle  MMliiyb,  onpatrlotlf  xoIod,  kod  tui  tmtm  of  orsaniutinn  anil  partr 

SMnlMi.    Wa  cannot  noMpt  Mr.  Ivloa't  aiiKS«tl«i  tliat  tba  organlatd  niotboda 

anil  aceneiea  of  any  parly  maj  fca  proporl  j  caUad  lla  niachln*.    It  ■••»«  ikainUo 

tlHI  tWa  rafowuMal  trotil  itioald  he  applif  il  on>;  in  Uio  •onia  wc  Imt«  Indloatnd, 

and  Uul  ItcltimBU  party  argnBixjitlona  and  neUioda  ahoold  not  ba  MpraachMl 

•ad  dlKtwtlud  by  Ita  apptioailoo  to  them. 
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politics.'  ^  Each  leader  or  bosB  of  an  assembly  district  is  held 
reeponsible,  at  the  peril  of  losing  bis  place,  for  making  its 
Tammany  vote  as  large  as  possible,  by  whatever  means.  He 
is  given  every  power  thought  useful  for  thia  purpoae,  having 
patronage  to  dispense,  money  to  expend,  and  authority  for 
promising  offices,  as  well  as  places  in  the  labor  service,  for 
votes.* 

The  assembly  district  leader  may  call  on  officials  and  em- 
ployees selected  by  Tammany  to  aid  him  in  his  electioneer- 
ing schemes,  and  they  must  do  so.  These  assembly  districts 
are  divided  by  law  into  election  districts,  there  being  1137 
election  districts  in  the  city,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
about  300  voters. °  In  each  election  district  Tammany  has 
a  captain,  as  to  whose  selection  and  conduct  the  leader 
of  the  assembly  district  is  potential.  Each  captain  has 
under  him  from  ten  to  twenty-five  subordinates,  —  say 
an  average  of  twenty  to  an  election  district,  or  one  to 
every  fifteen  of  its  voters,  —  whom  Tammany  officially 
designates  "lieutenants  or  aides."*  This  semi-military 
oi^anization  fitly  suggests  the  military  and  despotic  disci- 
pline and  feudal  subordination  upon  which  Tammany  relies. 
The  especial  duties  of  these  "captains  and  aides  "  and  their 
henchmen  is  officially  declared  to  be  "the  management  of 
their  election  districts,"  and  "to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  voters  in  their  election  districts,"  and,  we  may  add,  to 
induce  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  vote  the  Tammany 
ticket, —  the  theory  being  apparently  that  of  the  celebrated 
division  into  "blocks  of  five."'  Thus  the  whole  power  of 
the  central  machine  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  voter. 

I  In  ISflO  ■  chuige  was  mBde  b;  TMnmftuy  under  which  there  were  two  lead- 
era  appointed  for  eacb  asumblj  district,  aod  the  amended  coDstitation  of  New 
York  whlcb  then  went  into  effect  provided  for  thirty-five  assembly  districts  in 
New  Vorli  City.  Sioce  tbis  wsa  written,  the  law  creating  the  Qreater  New  York 
hu  caused  changes  in  details  but  Dot  In  syBtem  or  methods. 

*  The  Republican  parly  in  the  city  bu  had  ss  uialogDiia  organization,— 
largely  modelled  after  that  ot  Tammany,  — which,  however,  wae  modified  in  1S95. 

*  Tills  was  before  the  assembly  districts  were  inoreased  Id  1895. 

'  Mr.  Ivins  thinks  tlMt  one-fifth  of  New  York  City  electors  are  ondef  the  pay 
of  parties,  or  candidates,  on  election  dajs.    Jfachine  PoJitict,  p.  72. 
■  TbDimiuiir  HoU,  p.  6S. 
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Eveiy  Taniiiiaiiy-salected  ortioer,  and  eapecially  every  police- 
.aiiui  uid  police  justice,  is  expected  tu  asitUt  tbeKe  leadei^, 
captains,  and  aidei<.  To  tbraiituu  Taniiiuttiy's  fron-n  und  to 
promiHe  its  faror  —  the  favor  and  frowa  uo  well  of  at  least 
maay  of  the  olficere  Tiimmaiiy  olocb;  or  appoints  —  are  the 
'  potential  argumouts  of  lliin  va^t  clvctiuueeriiig  force  —  a 
{one  which  seems  to  be  equal  to  one  out  of  every  tiftceo  or 
twenty  of  the  voters. 

Its  members  are  continually  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
I  office  or  otlier  favors,   if  they  increase  the  Tammaiiy  vote. 
Tbey  dread  disniiasal  and  disgrace  if  tlicy  do  not.     They 
[.promise  oilieefl  and  places  on  the  pay-rolls  of  lalx>r;  they 
kltody  and  report  the  weak  side  of  every  voter's  character  and 
I  condition ,  they  suggest  how  particuhir  voten;  may  be  easiest 
fCajoled,  coerced,  or  bribed:  tbey  explain  bow  the  wish  for  a 
lioenne  or  a  permit,  or  the  fear  of  losing  one,  may  be  made  to 
control  the  most  votes.     Tboir  doingii  altogether  constitute 
a  Dufarious  and  despotic  kind  of  activity  as  disoreditablu  to 
thooe  who  engage  tii  it  as  it  is  useless  for  nny  good  purpose. 
It  degrades  all  municipal  politics.     There  have  probably 
been  more  than  ten  tliousand  of  these  electioneerers,  bribers, 
and  intimidaters  in  the  service  of  Tammany  in  New  York 
City  at  tlie  same  time.  ^ 

8.  Under  the  city-party  system,  patronage  favors  and 
BpoiU  are  apporliotied  among  the  districts,  and  tliu  liuud  of 
I  each  has  a  voice  in  awarding  tliem, — a  practice  which 
.strongly  tends  to  bring  inferior  nlL^n  into  office.  The  eloo- 
tion  distriot  captain  lias  much  of  the  duty  of  a  npy  and  an 
informer,  —  he  i»  a  LilHput  boss  under  the  leader  of  tlie 
Assembly  district, — witli  ample  means  of  making  his  in- 
fluence effective.  He  is  powerful  for  awanling  and  with- 
drawing permits  tlirnnf*!!  a  wide  range  — frmn  those  fur 
v.'kults  to  those  for  selling  peanuts,  apples,  and  soda.  He 
baa  many  ways  of  harassing  independent  voters,  and  filling 
hu  own  pockets  at  the  same  time.  He  can  easily  make 
binuiolf  the  terror  or  the  efficient  champion  of  the  keepers  of 
Iwlging-houses.  bawdy  dens,  and  junk-shops,  for  he  can  in- 
voke tlio  aid  of  his  powei-ful  leader.     He  suggests  to  Tam- 
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many  policemen  and  police  justices  those  who  should  not' 
be  arrested  at  all,  those  who  should  be  let  oS  easily,  those 
who  should  feel  the  seventies  of  the  law, — and  especially 
when  a  Tammany  leader  —  bis  direct  boss  —  may  be  presid- 
ing 38  a  justice  in  a  police  court. 

'  4.  Before  a  laborer  could  get  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  city,  prior  to  the  reform  of  1895,  he  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  captain  of  his  district,  and  such  approval  was 
regarded  as  involving  a  pledge  to  vote  for  Tammany,  Thus 
many  voters  were  secured,  and  a  spirit  of  servility  was  de- 
veloped.,  Imitating  the  extortions  of  Tammany,  these  cap- 
tains seem  to  have  exacted  a  commission  from  the  laborers 
for  their  in&uence  in  securing  them  employment,  thus  giving 
a  practical  significance  to  the  boss's  declaration  we  have  cited 
from  the  North  American  Review,  which  declares  that  "all 
the  employees  of  the  city  government  .  .  .  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Tammany  organization,"  —  a  method  of  dealing 
with  the  honest  laboring  classes  which  is  not  only  an  insult 
to  their  intelligence  but  an  outrageous  invasion  of  their 
liberty. 

In  these  facts  we  can  see  that  under  the  city-party  system 
the  captains  of  the  election  districts  are  their  local  bosses, 
much  as  the  leaders  are  the  local  bosses  of  the  assembly  dis- 
tricts, and  the  boss-in-chief  is  the  feudal  master  of  the  party- 
ruled  city.  Hence  to  eliminate  the  boss  system  from  Tam- 
many, or  from  any  city  governed  by  a  party,  its  primary  and 
fundamental  organization  must  be  framed  anew.  The  city- 
party  system  as  naturally  produces  new  bosses  as  the  hydra 
produces  new  heads. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  been  saying  to  himself  that  these 
captains  and  their  lieutenants  do  very  little  that  is  useful, 
and  that  their  activity  is  as  mischievous  and  degrading  as  it 
is  needless.  They  do  nothing  for  the  education  or  moral 
elevation  of  the  people;  they  appeal  mainly  to  their  greed, 
their  party  spirit,  and  their  fears.  They  cause  no  indepen- 
dent, worthy  citizens  to  vote.  It  would  be  far  better  if  there 
were  no  captains  or  aides,  so  that  the  people  could  freely 
vote  according  to  their  own  sense  of  duty.     The  vile  voters 
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Tvould  Dot  in  tilut  event  be  biutlod  to  the  pollit,  and  most  of 
tbem  might  not  vote  at  all. 


IV 

1.  The  functions  of  tlie  assembly  district  leadurs  —  incvi- 
table  under  the  city-pnrty  system  — are  so  importnnt  tluit  wo 

^  ahould  gel  a  clear  view  of  their  doingi*.  Offices,  patroititgOt 
and  sjioils  —  save  the  smaller  allowed  to  the  ca]>tniu8,  and 
suohas  the  bosa-iii-chief  retains  for  himself —  are  apportioned 
among  these  leaders  —  each  leader  being  the  local  party-pur- 
veyor and  boss  of  his  assembly  district.     He  is  regarded  as 

'responsible  for  its  party  management.  To  him  all  party 
adherents  within  his  district  must  be  duly  obedient,  if  they 
would  have  any  favots  or  any  position  in  the  pai-ly. 

These  leaders  have  no  duties  conneated  with  the  improve- 
ment of  city  govornmoat  or  with  the  education,  the  political 
principles,  or  moral  elevation  of  the  people.  The  assembly 
district  Icudont,  to  whom  tlie  election  district  captains  owe 
a  feudiil  allegiance,  are  in  tlioory  rosponsible  to  the  general 
commitlvc  of  Tammany,  but  the  powers  of  this  committee 

'UO  in  practice  substantially  cxoixisud  by  an  executive  com- 
mittoe  made  up  of  the  assembly  district  loadors  themselves 
ami  the  chairmen  of  tliree  other  committees.'  These  leaders 
—  «ach  a  sort  of  feudal  lord  in  liix  own  assembly  district  and 
selfLthly  iiiterestc<l  in  tho  increnae  of  his  own  power  and  that 
of  hi«  associate  leaders  —  are  subject  to  the  bosii-in-chicf. 
They  ore  otlierwise  irresistible  under  Tammany,  and  the  city- 
party  sy3it«m  generally.' 

2.  The  duties  of  leaders  require  adroit  men  of  a  partisan,' 
pnsoriptive,  and  audacious  co^t  of  mind,  undeterred  by  nic« 

1  V^Mm  Pw/Ufo*.  pp.  1«.  17;  Tammanif  Hall.  pp.  liS.  136. 

■  Mr.  ItIm  Mils  nt  Ihal  "ths  dialrSot  loader  .  .  .  ii  ba  a  rata  chnaen  bj  tha 
bM«  ol  tbt  Ff^i "'  ^T  ^^  TDI'x  of  tlin  majority  o(  th«  other  ilislrict  boMot," 
MT*  Is  cmjmn  wb*ri>  a  IaxIct  Lm  ■  p«niiiiuU  (<tlUiirlim  nrong  rnnngli  10  compal 
lito  tiriiwtkn.  Up  tarlber  aaj*  Uiat  lu  prtctioi  tb*  bo«»-lii-ohI«(,  and  the  tnw 
wMi  whom  be  advliM.  glT«  gvncnl  dirfcikiiis  wfilch  Uia  dlitriet  l«a^en  ober, 
ami  Uuu  aacb  ol  Uiam  la  ablo.  In  contonnltr  Uiercto,  t«  govern  liix  iltttrlct, 
JitafA.  Pel.,  pp.  8, 10^  14.  m«  M»dilBer7  (or  partj  dotpodsm  b  evruiuly  rcrf 
Ingcaluualj  cooUiTed. 
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•oniplea  a»  to  tito  methods  of  gaining  voten.  IHieir  primary 
and  paratnount  duty  ii>  to  increase  the  vote  of  iheir  parly  by 
every  possible  means,  and  we  have  se^n  what  effective  forocs 
for  the  purpose  are  at  their  command.  They  are  generally 
unscrupulously  active  in  discharging  it,  bringing  ererj'  form 
of  human  depravity,  imbecility,  and  ignorance  to  the  polls. 
They  and  their  minions  search  the  garrets  and  the  cellars, 
the  prisons  and  tho  asylums,  the  grog-shoiw  and  poorliouses ; 
they  lead  and  huatle  to  the  ballot  boxes  tho  vilestspocimcus 
of  humanity  which  cuii  bu  mado  to  cast  u  vote.  The  clue* 
torate  of  New  York  City  is  thus  debased  by  thousands  of  viiv 
TOters,  who,  but  for  this  pnrty-lt-adcr  solicitation,  coercion, 
and  activity,  would  probably  rarely  vote  at  all.' 

Yet  we  must  not  a.<t8unie  all  these  leaders  to  be  wholly 
unpatriotic  or  consciously  corrupt.  Some  of  tJicm  are  donbt- 
less  patriotic  and  sincere;  some  of  them  have  (to  idealized 
their  party  and  have  become  so  completely  the  victinw  of  an 
intense  party  spirit  and  vicious  methods  as  to  liavc  no  jitst 
sense  of  tlieir  pernicious  influence  as  leaders  or  of  their 
higher  duties  as  citizens.  The  fierce,  blind  partisans,  who 
think  everylliing  done  by  their  nivn  party  to  be  right,  and 
everything  done  by  their  opponents  to  be  wrong,  hardly  think 
it  wrong  to  serve  their  party  by  gaining  voters  by  means  how- 
ever reprehensible. 

/  8.  City-party  leaders  are  selected  because  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  unembarrassed  by  very  serious  soruplvit  as  to  the 
moans  of  gaining  voters.  Neither  tlie  managent  of  Tam- 
many, nor  of  its  city-party  oppoucul«,  have  over  been  known 
to  dismiss,  or  even  to  condemn,  a  leader  for  the  most  flagi- 
tious use  of  his  oppt^unities,  or  to  reject  a  vote  however 
Ci^iTUptly  obtained  by  hira.     To  know  well  the  tuiunt«  of  the 


■  In  ISIH  a  vala  effort  wa«  miidi!  [o  tiibjMt  to  rama  fonn  ot  pnnlatmant  tha 
loadcni  and  their  minion*  who  nilfmiilMl  to  *e<;nri>  iti*  vnioi  ot  tomalM  of  a 
mnnlolpat  pooTliniuo.  i'liri j  iMtilors  »tid  r>pt>Siiii  liavr  iniiUtivt  that  Idiots  duQ 
bo  alluwoil  lo  Totfl.  Iti  Fpbiiiary,  IHM.auMa  w«rii  bii['<r«  animlnal  eaanot  Kew 
York  City  hi  irlilrh  the  ihamiiral  f»ct  WM  HUkbllsbed  thai  tbe  innsiM  of  tb« 
oily  priion.  lliroiiGh  the  elTorla  ot  parly  asouta,  hod  boeii  aUowod  I*  tot*  In  tb« 
dbtrlci  vhetc  li  U  iilinai«l  un  (h«  irroand  ot  thalr  hiTiag  ealnod  •  N^dcaee  lot 
TOtlQK  Ucraln  by  litlux  fn  ilia  priMo  lUslf. 
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degraded  nnd  corrupt  voters  and  how  to  bring  ihtta  to  the 
potlK ;  to  be  apt  in  preventing  ooRiplaint«  ftgalmit  tlio  sup- 
porters of  Tammany  by  which  voles  would  be  Io«t:  to  be 
expert  in  proouriog  lenit-nt  treatment  forTammimy  muU'fftO- 
tors  at  the  hands  of  policemen  and  police  justices;  to  be 
skilful  in  the  base  arts  of  naturalization,  ivgistnttion,  and 
voting,  and  in  the  counting  of  votes :  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
tecting  the  officers  who  prostitute  their  authority  in  aid  of 
Tammany,  and  in  harassing  thoir  opponents;  to  be  expert  in 
jJl  the  diabolical  ways  of  increasing  the  vote  of  the  cviminiil 
and  depraved  classes ;  to  know  how  to  get  the  most  votes 
:  possible  in  return  for  ofHecs,  labor-Berrice  places,  licenses, 
pennit8,  and  money,  used  as  spoils,  —  these  are  important 
pailfl  of  tbu  qualifications  for  a  Tammany  leader.' 

4.  These  leaders  need  no  identification  with  the  higher 
int«rest«  of  a  municipnlity,  no  ability  for  infiucncing  patriotic 
or  noble  minds,  no  inclination  to  take  part  in  tbu  ruligious. 
moral,  or  educational  cffortH  by  which  municipal  life  is  puri- 
fied and  elevated.  Tht'y  have  no  fanctioQM  in  tbcxe  higher 
■pbene.  Thvy  would  not  be  Ics»  effecttve  if  they  were 
pugiliKta,  gamblers,  or  home-racing  politicians.  Most  of 
their  activity  is  in  the  sphere  of  base  motives  and  iminoml 
life. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  a  city  if  most  of  the  voters  whom 
party  leaders,  aided  bv  their  captains,  bring  to  the  polls  dtil 
not  vote  at  all,  and  probably  mnst  of  them  would  not  if  not 
oorniptly  persuaded  or  frightened.  What  spectacle  could 
be  more  humiliating  to  an  American  patriot,  or  more  dis- 
graceful to  his  country,  than  those  often  presented  in  grog- 
shops, low  lodging-bouses,  and  gambling-dens  when  party 
leaders  and  captains  of  different  parties,  coeb  in  hand,  are 


I  Ur.  Itlni  cirM  th«M  Mloitntlon*  of  tlio  dolnip  ot  Ihei*  lendars:  "kfoaitg 
I  U  taiteUd  t«t  toil  dnvlDg,  Uu>  diiirlel  loivler  miul  Ti«U  »  poUe*  }n«tln  Kti'l 
Intonxde  (or  Utn.  ...  A  city  onlliuinca  has  been  Tiolatad, .  .  .  Ui«  ItoAet  miut 
tfs  Uw  anrponttian  aitorn«j  aoil  bitva  (ho  conplBlDi  plgoonholeil.  or  mo  tbo  jiu- 
Um  OBd  luve  tt  lUainined  ...  It  ■  liqiior  dnUr  te  nTr«*t«d.  thg  tuader  muM 
iMn  *o  Mone  n&tiinieiJ  to  Kcure  bis  scape  nnpimlihod.  Tbere  ii  do  ptiron- 
aift,"  aiyi  Ui.  Inna.  "wblvb  a  IraJrr  ih^lTm  to  much  ■  .  .  aa  plao**  oo  tht 
ftbimtowa."    llat*.Fol..ff.H,yj.l3. 
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competing  for  tbe  supi>ort  not  only  of  Oie  mojit  vile  Kinong 
tb«ir  own  native-born  citizens,  but  among  the  degraded  and 
criminal  cmignints,  as  ignomnt  of  our  laws  and  language, 
perhaps,  as  they  were  reganlluAS  of  the  laws  of  tlie  country 
from  which  they  hare  fled.  In  such  scenes  of  party  eleotioo- 
(leriiig.  wo  may  see  the  real  application  of  oiuch  of  the  money 
contributed  by  rcspi-vtable  party  zealots  or  cowardly  men  of 
buHiness.  who  would  shrink  foom  directly  autliorizing  tlie 
use  which  those  party  leaders  make  of  it.  / 

The  power  of  tlie  Tammany  leaders  over  the  criminal  class 
liHti  bdcii  immeiLte.  Who  can  tell  how  heavy  blackmail  a 
gambler  or  a  burglar  roti-st  pay,  or  how  many  votett  he  mii^t 
provide,  tom^e  it  certain  that  —  by  the  advice  of  a  leader  —  a 
policeman  will  not  arrest  him  or  a  police  justice  will  not  Itold 
him?  The  influence  of  Tammany  leaders  and  captains  upon 
the  execution  of  contractti  and  the  enforcement  of  oixiinaiices 
is  great  and  profitable.  Mr.  Ivins  makes  it  clear  that  if  a 
city  contractor  would  have  mild  ingpoctions  and  favorable 
interpretations  of  their  contracts,  they  had  better  stand  well 
with  the  leader  of  the  district  where  their  work  is  done.  Is 
it  any  wonder  thiit  the  positions  of  leadets  should  bo  earnestly 
sought,  as  well  for  profit  as  for  power,  or  that  those  who  fill 
them  should  —  like  bosses  of  a  higher  order  —  become  rapidly 
and  mysteriously  prosperous,  if  not  rich? 

6.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  intelligent  popula- 
tion of  our  great  cities  have  not  boon  aroused  to  thu  peril  of 
so  flagitious  a  party  system,  in  respect  to  which  the  Ropub- 
lioan  party  managers  of  New  York  City  have  been  less  guilty 
than  those  of  Tammany  largely  because  Uiey  tiavc  not  had 
so  much  power,  or  so  many  oflices  and  pUiocs  to  1111.  If  the 
horde  of  these  vile  voters  —  probably  from  three  thousand  to 
six  thousand  ill  number  in  the  old  New  York  City  —  whom 
this  system  brings  to  the  (wlls  could  be  gathered  in  a  public 
square,  possibly  even  those  leaders  and  captains  would  be 
abashed,  and  certainly  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of 
the  city  would  be  appalled  at  so  ominous  a  suggestion  of  the 
impending  calamities  which  city-party  government  threatens. 

6.   Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  these  party  leaders 
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are  unfit  to  bold  office,  uud  cspcciaUy  aaj  office  of  a  judicial 
nature.  Yut  Mr.  Iriiit)  luu  6hown  that,  a  few  jeara  ago, 
when  Tatnmaiiy  ruled  tlio  city,  itei  nstSL-uiLly  diiflrict  loadere 
irere  receiving  ulxiut  $119,000  aiiuuully  Ju  stilurii-s  (roax  the 
ci^  tnOitUTy,  and  that  her  cnptainis  ivvrv  as  libvrally  provided 
for  iu  the  sninii  wiiy.  He  furlhor  sitttud  that  the  leiidcnt  of 
tile  ltv[iubliciui  party  iu  the  city  wvre  at  the  ttaiuu  timv  leeeir- 
iog  033,000  iinnimlly  as  official  saLiHus  from  the  city.  The 
reader  must  decide  whether  tliv^c  facts  disclose  a  conspiracy. 
Obviously,  a  ruling  city  party  could  not  more  elTuctivuly 
■ilenco  tlie  criticism  of  iUi  opponents  and  secure  impunity 
for  iu  own  inaladmiaislration  than  by  bribiug  the  leaden  of 
their  op)>oneuu. 

In  1894  the  leaders  and  captains  of  Taininauy  were  receiv- 
ing still  larger  sums  as  cityothcei-s.  Six  police  justices,  who 
were  among  its  leaders,  wei%  receiving  $48.UU0  in  ntiiiual  city 
•alarics.'  Other  Tammany  leadera  were  aUo  receiving  laige 
salaries  annually  from  the  city :  one  was  a  coroner,  for  whom 
Tammany  bruisera  would  naturally  be  grateful;  two  were 
police  commits ionei's,  and  another  was  an  excise  commis- 
tioner,  positions  in  which  the  zeal  of  Tammany  partisanship 
and  the  spirit  of  a  leader  are  a  public  scandal  and  calamity ; 
another  was  a  tire  commissioner,  a  place  in  which  there  is 
tlie  amplest  opportunity  for  prostituting  jwwer  for  party 
advantage.  In  every  one  of  these  places  a  decent  regai-d  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  imperatively  requires  candid  and 
impartial  officora,  utterly  unlike  the  district  leaders  whom 
u  ruling  city  party  selects  to  manage  its  elections.  To  all 
auch  ofliccre,  the  duties  of  a  party  leader  would  be  repulsive. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  anything  generically 
pocaliar  and  bad  in  the  Tammany  loader  system,  it  being 
only  tlie  most  developed,  despotic,  and  degrading  result 
toward  which  the  ciCy-party  6y8t«m  is  evorj-where  tending. 
The  Republican  party  in  thu  city  of  New  York  had  its  organ)- 
ution  and  loudeis.  much  Uko  those  of  Tammany,  in  each 

t  TUi  naUng  of  police  Joatioa  ont  of  put;  Iwd«n  I*  m  groM  k  tIoIuIoo  «I 
JiuUr*  Moi  AKViej  that  vu  iIibU  tr*«  Uia  mibjact  la  uoUiar  c^pUr  la  Ife*  Ufbl 
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assembly  district,  and  they  had,  before  1894,  become  intoler- 
able.' 


1.  Since  the  first  draft  of  this  chapter  was  made,  the  pro- 
ce«dinf;s  of  lh«  oriminai  courts  of  New  York  City  Iiavc  Gtrik- 
iiigly  ci>i]linned  tlie  evidence  it  contains  of  the  common  gutlt 
of  the  leadera  of  both  of  the  great  oit^  paities  and  of  their 
oonspimoy  together  for  Iwlraying  the  jieople  and  cheating  at 
elections.  Will) in  a  month  (March,  lS04)a  leader  and  other 
electioneering  agents  of  each  of  the  great  parties  have  been 
taken  to  stale  prison  on  the  samo  train  for  common  fraud  or 
conspiracy  in  the  name  New  York  City  elect  ions.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  very  instructive.  They  were  not  taken  by  either 
party  or  it»  miinagL-rs.  nt-iUier  apparently  cnring  for  self-vindi- 
cation or  to  bring  crimiualH  to  justice,  but  hiid  their  origin  in 
a  non-partisan  organization, — the  New  York  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. A  committee  of  this  body,  made  up  of  adherents  of 
both  parties,  iuvtuitigated  the  fuuts  and  caused  the  authorities 
to  bring  large  numbont  of  the  culprito  before  a  grand  jury. 
Though  the  investigation  was  of  necessity  limited,  tliu  as- 
touuding  numl>(;r  of  ibirty-seven  distinct  crimc«,  involving 
BeTenty-five  offenders,  were  found  to  have  been  committed 
almost  wholly  by  jmrty  agenta  in  a  single  election.  About 
forty  of  them  were  convicted. 

Though  the  Larger  proportion  of  the  offenders  were  iidho- 
renta  of  Tammany,  yet  among  those  convicted  were  several 
Republican  election  officers  who  betntyed  their  party  to  its 
opponents.  The  ofEenccs  were  of  a  motley  variety,  ranging 
from  perjury,  vote-stealing,  the  fraudulent  connting  and  re* 
jecting  of  votes,  and  conspiracies  of  various  kinds  between 

1 1n  ISM  thoRopiibllraii*rMrc«uli»il  thtniMlreamlbedirof  Now  YorkiD  tlia 
lii>|w  ol  rnllef.  Tliojr  ni^e  lbs  iidbII  election  dutikt  iMtiuil  of  ilia  nMemblj 
dlMrlct  thfl  unit,  bat  ibey  ralalnad  Uib  porlr  ■ui'tliixLi,  ami  u  •  rMull,  m  trc  iImII 
cbvwiicm  iiIkiw,  (tie  abntM  undtr  ib«  oew  orcanfatlan  h«va  ercs  beta  wnno 
UwnnnderUiDOld.uiil  they  hBrtiiiucentiuiitoned  Uib  HiiledbtriMijvtMn  la  d«- 
■p«ta.  Wabavooaly  lo  tnm  to  lnillm>lplptilB  l«  im  thai  lliaobM*Tili  u*dM  to 
tiw  panj  lyiKMn  ratimr  ilion  to  i)i«  particular  iMrtjr  In  pow*r.  the  .V«w  York 
Dcnoonu  abo  iu«il«  a  wri  of  pirtj  noiKauiiation  at  ntorij  th*  mum  Ituc,  bvl 
i%  waa  M  ■Dp«rflcial  aa  to  Imvd  iba  oU  party  melhoda  ttlU  domlnaat. 
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election  inspectors  of  different  parties,  down  to  the  most 
contemptible  fonn»  of  lying  and  niisoellaueouii  depiarity. 
highly  .tiiggestive  as  to  the  degrading  effects  of  ci^-party 
control  of  elections. 

2.  So,  alflo.  the  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature 
which  investigated  municipal  abuses  in  New  Vork  City  in 
1894  had  its  origin,  as  its  report  declares,  in  "resolutions  by 
varinua  prominent  and  rtiprcHuntative  commerciul  and  muuic- 

■jpal  reform  orgniiiziktions  of  the  city  of  Nt-w  York,  by  which 
charges  were  made  against  the  police  dtipartmeiil;"  and  we 
may  add  that  no  party  and  no  party  manugen  or  leaders  had 
any  part  in  causing  the  Jnvostigatiou  to  be  made  until  the 
public  opinion  demanding  it  had  become  too  strong  to  be 
safely  resisted.  Yet  despite  such  fact^,  tens  of  tliou»ands 
of  worthy  citizens,  blinded  by  party  spirit,  thoughtleasly 
aooopt  the  pnrtiiuin  tJieories  that  all  great  forces  for  reform 

'and  all  chiincus  of  good  city  government  must  spring  from 
political  parlies.  Instead  of  choosing  fair-minded,  impartial 
persons  to  count  their  votes,  as  they  would  to  count  their 
moneys  or  to  educate  their  children,  they  select  rival  pairs 
of  intense  partisanit,  —  openly  admitting  that  no  one  of  them 
can  be  tmsted  alone. 

i.  In  view  of  such  facta,  it  is  not  strange  that  thoughtful 
men  are  more  and  more  clearly  neeing  that  the  city-party 
system  in  inevitably  vicious,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so 
as  our  cities  gmw  larger.  Very  likely  the  reader  has  twen 
saying  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  these  assembly  district 
k-adoni  were  abolished,  aud  what  they  do  were  not  done  at  all. 
Surely  if  the  vile  voters  they  bring  to  the  polU  should  rot 
vote  at  all,  no  city  would  be  the  worse  for  it.  If  one  party 
thus  loat  more  voters  than  another,  it  would  be  that  party 
which  is  mo^t  corrupt.,  degraded,  and  despotic.  Kveiy  city 
party  excuses  itself  for  making  corrupt  appeals  for  the  vile 

.and  mercenary  vote  by  declaring  that  if  it  should  forbear  to 
oompetc  for  it.  its  opponents  would  capture  the  whole  of  it. 
Obriously,  we  can  suppress  this  evil  only  by  expelling  the 

rpaiiy  methods  from  city  and  village  affairs. 
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The  influence  of  Tammaay,  and  of  city-party  theories  and 
methods  generally,  Qpon  police  administration  has  been  dUos* 
trun«,  and  it  lhi<eat«ns  atiU  gi%at«r  eviU.  The  subject  will 
he  U'u.iled  at  Ini'ge  elsewhere,  but  some  fundamental  )iiinci- 
pies  stiuuld  be  noticed  here.  These  propositions  seem  to  be 
indisputable:  (1)  That  a  jiolicenuin  should  not  be  a  partisan 
and  should  utterly  disregard  both  the  political  and  religious 
opinions  of  citizens;  (2)  that  in  making  selections  for  the 
police  force,  these  opinions  should  not  be  considered;  (3)  that 
a  policeman  should  not  allow  zeal  for  any  party  or  sect  to 
affect  his  official  conduct;  (4)  thatbi^  tenure  of  ollice  should 
not  bo  dependent  upon  any  party,  but  upon  personal  merit 
and  fidelity  alotm;  (6)  that  no  party  should  be  allowed  to 
imposo  any  assessment  or  duty  upon  him;  (0)  that  no  party, 
faction,  or  party  Ivader  should  be  pcrmitUid  to  cocrcc  him  or 
to  ask  any  favor  at  his  hands ;  {7)  that  the  police  force  should 
not  be  regarded  »s  a  govtrumental  poivor  which  uny  party  or 
boss  may  use  for  its  own  advantage 

Vut  we  have  seen  tliiit  Tammany  and  ttio  city^party  system 
repudiate  and  habitually  violate  every  one  of  tliese  princi- 
ples. Instead  of  providing  police  conimittaionera  who  wiU 
protect  the  rights  and  just  independence  of  the  membei«  of 
the  police  force,  Tammany  ^  often  aided  by  its  opponents  — 
has  placed  it  in  charge  of  scheming  politicians  and  unscrupu- 
lous party  leadera,  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  prostitute 
it  for  pai'tisan  purposes.  To  make  a  yaity  leader  a  police 
commissioner  is  one  of  the  most  flagitious  offences  of  which 
a  party  or  a  mayor  can  be  guilty.  When  of  late  two  of  the 
police  commissioneni  were  Tammany  leaders  appointed  by  a 
Tammany  mayor,  and  the  other  two  were  Republican  party 
leaders,  aUo  ap|>ointed  by  a  Tammany  roa>-or,  there  was 
exhibited  a  burles((ue  of  justice  and  of  official  duty  and 
decency  which  disgraced  republican  government  itself. 

Such  appointmentA  pmetically  jiay  to  ovuiy  policeman: 
"  You  have  a»  good  a  right  oti  your  party,  iu  leaders  or  boss. 
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to  tt8«  your  autltority  for  private  mlvanUigu  au<I  to  coerce  and 
intimidate  everybody  within  your  power."  The  lesson  was 
tily  Imnied,  and  tliu  degradation  of  a  lar||;u  part  of  tlio 
slice  force  of  New  York  City  was  the  coiiscqut-n«.  Tho 
report  of  the  legitdattve  committee  which  investigated  tliia 
io  18%  declares,  in  sulMtajioe,  that  it  has  been  showa 
it  in  a  ver}'  large  number  of  election  districts  almost  every 
aceivable  crime  against  the  elective  franchise  was  eitlier 
tmitted  or  peiinitted  by  the  police;  that  Tammany  gained 
■any  rotes  by  their  connivance;  that  the  police  were 
■ometimes  fonnd  to  stand  in  actual  hostility  to  eSTorts  to 
'siipprefla  vice  " ;  that  witnesses  wlio  were  Hubpienaed  by  the 
''committee  stood  in  terror  of  the  police ;  that  men  of  buttinais 
were  harassed  and  annoyed  in  their  affairs;  that  strong  men 
aitated  when  required  U>  give  evidence  of  tlieir  oppression, 
'^and  whispered  their  stories.* 

If  anything  could  \k  more  lamentable  and  ominous  than 
lie  facts  which  the  committee  reported,  it  would  be  the  part 
'of  their  duty  which  they  failed  to  dischurgo.      They  ap- 
parently had  no   condumimtion  for  parly   tost*    for   police 
officers ;  no  rebuke  for  seeking  party  advoutugo  through  the 
tnae  of   police  authority;   no   objections   to   making   police 
lissionen  and  police  justices  out  of  party  leaders;  no 
suggestions  for  taking  tho  police  force  out  of  party  politics; 
L&o  iion-pArlisan  reniedicii  for  protecting  worthy  poUcsmen, 
ilaitJiful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  against  cruel  in- 
justioo  at  the  hands  of  piratical  party  loadent  and  corrupt 
Itartisan  oommissionore  and  justices. 


>  TW  tapnrt  loema  to  ibon-  that  nurlf  ■  hiiiidr«it  pollcmnen  wok  pamdod  ha- 

>  ilM  eoniMilitao,  wbo  Iiul  bMD  coDvlctttl  at  uiittftmntod  mmuIm  im  clil/^tm 
jet  hsd  »»ret  b«en  *iupc«i<l«d  from  duly;  that  Ilia  IotjIdk  of  Mackiuitll  hy 

nen  iqKiii  uijgiiatloii  boiw*,  gambtliiit-deni,  and  other  plswa  of  Ulsgal 

t  hMl  bMD  l«duciid  almoM  to  a  Rfiuni ;  that  tbalt  proprlolon  (old  (or  tliolr 

IprivlkcM;  thai  th«aut<a«U  ot  McSoty  paid  pairulnwii  fur  ())•  prirJle|[e ot 

rlUnic  on  the  BInwu :  tbai  a  poltH  eommtadoiwr  kardly  neniied  Bsbamed  In 

I«MlDg  Uiu  bo  IiibiiiuUly  f&TOTAd  caudldklc*  (or  appolnimenU  upon  tbo  pcllea 

rpwly  rratuiui  iliat  apiwjntaianu  tu  tiiU  (oru«  — wpcciallr  wb«n  not  nado 

Or  (artj  rttutnat  —  reern  CMOiallj  made  upon  the  pkrmonl  of  a  bribe  of  $300 

BT  moft,  K»d  that  pTomotJo**  vwe  Meored  by  Uu  pajmeot  of  uiooaj~u  cap- 

r  COMlog  from  S10,IXII>  U  tlAjOOOl 
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1.  Most  of  what  we  liave  said  concerning  tho  relations  of 
T«niitiaiiy  iiixl  the  city-jinrty  system  to  the  police  force  ia 
apjjlicAhle  to  their  relations  to  the  police  courts.  Yet,  as  in 
matiy  cities  of  the  Union  eviU  of  a  serious  chiiractur  have 
tlieir  origin  in  party  interference  with  tlie  minor  orimiual 
eourta,  and  these  evils  have  had  (lieir  extreme  development 
ill  New  York  City,  the  subject  det^erves  further  notice.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  has  a  jurisdiction  which  is  iti  part  civil 
and  in  part  criminal,  but  in  New  York  City  the  criminal 
part  of  this  jurisdiction  m  conferred  upon  [mlice  justices. 
Prior  to  the  reform  made  in  1895  there  were  tiftE^en  of  these 
justices  in  the  city,  who  were  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a 
term  of  ten  yeai%.  About  eighty  thousand  arrested  persons 
—  more  than  two  hundred  each  day —  were  annually  brought 
before  these  justices.  A  largo  part  of  this  honle,  who  vote, 
are  members  of  tho  vile  claes  of  voters  whom,  aa  we  have 
seen,  party  Icadem  aud  captains  lead  and  husUu  to  the  pulls. 

It  seems  to  be  too  clear  for  argument  that  the  propositions 
ve  have  just  laid  down  as  applicable  to  policemen  are  equally 
applicable  to  police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Just 
in  tlie  degree  that  these  officers  ore  {wrtisans,  or  desire  to 
make  their  judicial  action  beneficial  to  any  one  party  rather 
than  another,  they  are  unlit  to  be  justices,  and  are  likely  to 
conspire  with  politicians  and  pnrty  leaders  in  the  prostitution 
of  judicial  authority  for  party  advantage.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  thnt  sensible  people  are  unable  to  see  that  par- 
ticular sectarian  or  party  opinions  are  no  part  of  the  useful 
qualifications  for  l>eing  a  justice. 

Yet  vast  numbers  of  worthy  citizens,  unconsciously  yield- 
ing to  a  besotted  party  spirit,  enter  into  vicious  {>ar^  con- 
tests for  selecting  these  justices  on  party  grounds, — citizens 
who  would  nevertheless  feel  insulted  if  charged  with  a  purpose 
of  gaining  party  advantage  through  judicial  action.  Why, 
then,  do  parties  everywhere  interfere  with,  and  generally 
dominate,  the  choice  of  police  justices,  while  many  good 
citixcns  take  no  part  in  Uieir  selection?    The  reasons  are 
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plaia,  Ltiw-al>iding  citizens,  not  reganling  tliemaclvca  as 
likely  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  character  of  the  justices, 
quite  generally  neglect  to  exert  their  influence;  And,  iw  a 
OODMqaence.  small,  unHcrupulous,  partisan  lawyers,  or  bast 
politicians  ignorant  of  the  law,  for  the  moot  part  secure  tttose 
ofiiceS'  In  the  city  of  New  Yoili,  in  1894,  when  the  reform 
morement  began  to  be  effective,  only  six  of  her  fifteen  police 
justices  were  lawyets  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  knew  the  law 
tJiey  assumed  to  admiiiistor.' 

2.  Tammuay,  aud  city  parties  generally,  have  treated 
criminal  juslicei;  lut  partisaii  forceii  to  be  used  for  their  own 
advantage.  It  would  bo  utterly  indefensible  even  to  select 
all  of  them  from  their  own  party,  but  they  have  done  much 
vorse.  They  liave  sometimes  made  police  justices  out  of 
Uiosc  prel'minently  unscrupulous  and  dtnbolioally  expert 
parly  nuiuipulatoi9  who  can  be  found  among  "city-party 
leadera."  Such  a  leader  in  ta  unflt  to  be  a  police  justice  aa 
a  pimp  ia  to  t«ach  a  young  ladies'  school  or  a  wolf  is  to  guard 
a  sheepfold. 

By  putting  thoHU  leaders  into  the  seats  of  criminal  justices, 
the  very  men  whose  party  duty  it  is  to  increase  their  party's 
votes  to  the  utmost,  even  by  coercing  and  bribing  criminals 
and  doiiperadocs,  ore  made  to  preside  at  inquiries  into  their 
offences  -wiili  authority  to  dismiss  charges  against  them. 
The  same  party  leader  who  laiit  week  perfected  a  scheme  for 
securing  lifly  fraudulent  votes,  may  next  week,  as  a  police 
justice,  sit  in  judgment  both  upon  the  voters  and  the  poll- 
ticiaos  who,  under  his  order,  cooperated  in  tlie  execution  of 
tLe  scheme.  A  more  scandalous  burlesque  of  party  decency 
and  judicial  propriety  than  this  union  of  a  party  leader  and 
a  justice  in  the  same  person  can  hardly  be  imagined.  To 
long  escape  munioiital  degeneration  under  such  methods 
would  be  little  less  than  a  miracle.  Tet  we  repeat  that  at 
the  end  of  18M  at  Icofit  six  Tammany  leaders  were  police 
justices  by  the  ap]K)iulment  of  Tammany  mayore.' 


>  Bat  nadnr  Uie  uaemiloil  laor  atnco  nnutad,  no  on*  can  b«  inch  •  pollM  Jmlln 
■nkw ka  hu  bean  •  ptaoUalBg lawyw  for  M  leulBva  jtAti, 

■  U  !■  WDcUiy  ot  nutico  that  tlio  [«w  FUpabneaui  wbo  ted  rKeoiljr,  b*lon 
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8.  It  is  impossiUe  to  exnggente  tbo  importance  of  tliese 
justices  being  upright  lawycre,  oadowod  with  a  bigli  8«iue 
of  justice  and  groat  moral  courage.  Thoy  have  vast  discre- 
tionary powerat  and  tboir  action  attnicbi  v«ry  inade([nAte 
attention  from  the  public  prcsx.  Under  those  powets  about 
a  third  —  that  is,  more  than  twooty-fivc  thousand  each  year  — 
of  the  priooneis  brought  into  tbo  polic«  courts  are  sumioarily 
discharged  by  these  magistrates.  The  immense  influence 
which  the  exercise  of  such  powers  b>-  bold,  unscrupulous 
party  leaders  sitting  as  police  justices  — urged  on  by  their 
fellow-leadeni  and  by  Lbetr  boss-in-chicf.  their  feudal  lord, 
—  may  exert  upon  politico  nnd  the  ci-iminal  classes  in  a 
vaist  city  \a  slmottt  indescribable. 

Such  leaders,  ignorant  of  the  law,  flitting  in  [>olice  courts, 
are  denioralixing  spectacles,  of  which  an  enlightened  city 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  They  embolden  every  criminal,  de- 
prive the  law  of  a  great  part  of  its  terrors,  disgust  and  alarm 
thoughtful  citizens,  and  degrade  the  courts  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  standards  of  city  parties  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  to  have  sunk  below  those  which  prevailed  even 
among  the  feudal  barons  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  for  the 
latt^rr  compelled  the  exccniblo  King  John  to  accept  Uiiit  lan- 
guage of  the  forty-fifth  section  of  the  Magna  Charta:  "We 
will  not  make  any  justice  .  .  .  but  of  such  as  know  tbo  law 
of  Uw  realm  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it,"  —  language, 
apparently,  which  our  city-party  managers  could  not  be 
induced  to  approve.  They  think  it  easier  to  bend  mere 
ignorant  politicians  to  their  purposes  than  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  well-educated  law)-ers  who  have  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  condemnation  of  an  enlightened  profession. 

The  grossest  favoritism,  great  injustice,  and  the  discharge 
of  many  criminals  unpunished  have  been  tlie  result  of  tliis 
Tammany  justice  system.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  large  part 
of  the  inefliciency  and  degradation  of  the  police  force  of  New 


1SI1S.  rcairlud  iha  polieo  braoh  wmc  inctily  fotlj  lt!»i\*n,  and  hanlly  at  *  bottor 
elAM  Uuu  tti(  TuiBiftny  JucUco.  A  It<-puMicaii  a*ial-daa[*r  and  pollUi^but.  Ikdo- 
Tsut  «f  ita  law.  iMma  to  h»Ts  been  Ui«  om  tumt  teTorcd— ««  nulformly  doM 
partj  dominatioti  uod  to  AtgtuAm  ciluliiAl  Jattleo. 


Sy  party 

York,  disclosed  id  1805,  wore  cauMd  bj  such  police  justices  ? 
Evi-ii  an  upright  poHcL'niari  miglit  distrust  the  utility  of 
bringiug  a  criminal  miuioii  of  thu  party  leader  of  a  district 
befoiv  that  leader  hinuelf  sitting  as  iU  police  justice, —  if, 
indcod,  the  policeman  would  not  incur  some  ponionul  danger 
b;-  doing  »o. 

vin 

A  few  more  vordfl  will  not  only  illustnte  another  phase 
of  city-party  depravity,  but  will  show  the  fallacy  of  relying 
HO  much  us  some  municipal  reformers  do  u])on  autocratic 
mayors  as  an  agoncy  for  municipal  reform.  The  appoint- 
ments of  all  these  ignorant  and  piirtisau  justices  were  made 
by  such  muyora,  who  never  exposed  or  even  rebuked  them, 
though  their  power  to  do  so  wim  umplu.  We  know  not  what 
election  promises  were  in  tlie  way  of  their  discbor^ng  such 
a  duty. 

It  is  significant  of  the  purpose  of  these  mayors  that,  at  the 
date  of  the  latest  Tammany  ajipointment  of  police  justices 
(Januaiy,  1893)  the  tenn  of  Justice  Kilbreth  had  just  ex- 
pired—  a  justice  who  hud  been  preeminent  on  the  police  I)eiich 
for  tidelity,  capacity,  and  legal  knowledge.  Nevertheless^ 
the  mayor,  compliant  t,o  his  party  and  disregai'ding  an  out- 
spoken public  opinion  and  a  nianife-it  duty,  refused  tn  i-eajf 
point  this  admirable  niagistiale.  But  Preiiident  Cleveland 
soon  made  him  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York, — so  much 
higher,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  is  the  moral  tone  of  a 
national  party  than  that  of  a  mere  city  party. 

To  the  police  justiceship  thus  vacant  the  Tammany  mayor 
appointed  a  notorious  Tammany  leader,  who  had  long  been 
a  favorite  of  tJie  liijuor  dealei-s;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ho  apiioiuted  another  Tammany  loader,  who  had  no  supe- 
riorily  for  the  place,  to  bo  a  commissioner  of  the  fire  dejiart- 
ment<*  TIjub  every  lawyer  and  criminal  in  New  York  City 
were  practically  told  that  distinguished  non-i>ai'ti.san  ability 
to  administer  justice  was,  in  the  view  of  the  ruling  city  party 
and  its  mayor,  of  quite  inferior  imi>ortance  to  being  an  effco- 
>  If.  T.  Tiau*.  Jaa.  &,  UGS. 
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tive  part;  leader  who  could  use  official  power  for  mere  patt^- 
advantage.' 

Thoughtful  readers  have  quite  likely  been  asking  them- 
selves why  mayors  should  appoint  these  justices  at  all,  say- 
ing, perhaps,  that  mayors  are  not  likely  to  be  good  judges  of 
judicial  qualifications,  and  that  by  reason  of  their  election 
promises  mere  party-elected  mayors  have  little  liberty  —  and 
generally  not  much  inclination  —  to  look  beyond  the  selfiah 
interests  of  their  party  and  the  need  of  winning  votes  for 
themselves.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  we  shall,  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  present  a  plan  for 
the  selection  of  these  justices  by  the  judges  of  the  higher 
courts.' 

1  Mr.  Strong,  the  next  mftTor  of  New  York,  wu  elect«d  by  a  combln&tion  of 
adhareDtB  of  dlfferant  parties  brought  together  by  the  power  ol  the  roform  bbdU- 
metit  DQ  &  platform  vhlch  decUred  thKt  city  admlnlstratioQ  ehoold  be  conducted 
MconUng  to  non-partlBui  hnaiiieu  methodH.  Ha  appointed  a  superinr  claai  of 
poUce  lusticee,  among  whom  wero  adherente  of  different  partlee,  and  all  of  whom 
wen  experienced  Uwyen.  A  great  improTement  In  the  poUoe  courtu  has  been 
one  of  the  resulCe. 

*  Bee  Ch.  XVn. 
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OttAPTEtt     Vt.  —  MrNICIPAL     OOVKRNMBNT     RY     PABTY    A8 
ILLL'STKATUD  UV  TUU  TAMMANY  DKJtIOCUAUY  (^mnetuJtd') 


l^ndoncf  ot  cltf-partf  domlnBtlon  lo  pulbuui  ddpollBn  uiil  lorvlUtj.  Nfad 
of  coantfractliig  it.  Prapar  (ptwN  of  pkitj  aluht.  Kiiiir*  luul  diutip!r<m»  i«ii- 
dnwf  ol  Tamtniinjr'a  olub  ijkWiii.  Number  uiil  iwwer  ot  htr  ji&ri.;  clulx.  Tlicir 
ddiis*.  ktnw,  and  Inlluonce.  Tbolr  mllllary  and  parlUon  uplrll  — doing  nothlug 
for  UM  hltlMT  Mi>l«  uf  city  IIId.  lUiiimaiiy't  tximl-ailUUiry  dlijilay  o{  lirutii  toree 
McmTmlioui:  fM  codt.  IM  iMnliiouM  piir|>»M  and  Ticldiu  inlluuDce.  Cblnago  baa 
■doptsd  TBDUnan)-'!  thoorjr.    Tlio  peril  It  purlond*. 

TliD  Tammaiir  boM^lD-clllaf.  Tho  boH  «j»Mm  n  uatiirnl  [iriiduct  of  lb* 
eity-pkrif  •yttoin.  Tlie  boM  ajrvMni  •  uaatpalion  kii'l  a  |<f  rll,  yni  n  niKCMlty  ol 
K  dly-party  >|iolls  nyriliMn,  RvlallKii  ot  boss  intern  lo  our  couitUiitloni  and 
tun.  Wby  au  iriirthy  party  need*  a  biiia.  Tbe  ncceuary  ijiiiiUllcRtloiui  of  a 
boM-  Kit  tiiiirt<i>iia.  !Iou  lio»illR  lo  iru*  Horn*  KuIf,  add  lo  ilii>  luafuliMM  ot 
(toM  and  national  imrtiaa.  Tammany  oonlinuea  tbe  wonl  ol  I'lty -party  praclicM> 
hat  rtlalloD*  o[  I'aminnDy  lo  lUe  pollM  fotes.  The  bUportlstu  police  lyitem  ui 
■nnccMlnf  renmdlui  fur  ilu>  avlla  va  hav*  oontldoroil.  Tbe  Inatructlvc  New  York 
ptillce  law  ol  imT.  niid  what  ll  «iieu««t». 

The  New  York  Board  of  Esilruata  and  Apportion  meat  u  a  eondeiUDBtloo  ol 
■lie  Taraniaiiy  ayalum,  and  aa  augittiiiliiR  the  kind  ul  city  council  wo  uoed.  Com- 
poillloD  and  gnu  alKtiMcauoe  of  tlil*  KvHnl. 

Tbe  unique  ('■'"'^"■^ot  of  tbe  city  of  Waiblni-lon.  tta  efflclency.  What  tt 
t»Mbo»  a*  lo  pony  KovemmDnl,  autocratic  mayun.  and  Ibo  kind  ol  city  couuclU 
required. 

We  may  now  tiirn  from  the  mechanism  nf  city  parties  to 
some  of  their  effects  and  purposes  not  generally  well  under- 
stood. One  of  the  tendencies  of  American  party  politic^t 
especially  in  lurgo  citicii,  ia  to  moi-e  and  nioi'e  impair  tlie 
essential  independence  of  the  individual,  and  to  bring  him 
under  a  feudal  servility  to  party  majorities.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  great  impurlaneu  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  to  sup- 
priM8  to  tlio  utmost  this  tjTanny  of  the  majority. 

Kvcry  slatOMiiaii,  we  niu»t  think,  would  be  glad  to  have 
our  young  mou  and  women,  especially  in  cities,  so  instructed 
i»  lo  give  tbum  a  fair  view  of  both  sides  of  political  subjects 
aud  {>arty  issues  lic-fore  tlicy  join  any  jiarty  and  thereby 
become  subject  to  passions  and  interests  which  make  candid 
judgments  thereafter  very  difliciiU.  On  the  other  hand, 
zealous  partisaiiB  and  cvpuciuUy  party  leaders  and  bossea 
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naturally  desire  to  have  all  the  young  men  they  can  hope 
to  control  brought  under  the  influence  of  partisan  organ- 
izations, and  committed  to  partisan  theories,  before  a  de- 
veloped judgment  has  advanced  them  beyond  the  easy 
domination  of  mere  habit  and  passion. 

Hence,  very  generally  in  large  cities  where  politics  are 
most  degraded,  politicians  and  party  managers  have  gath- 
ered young  men  —  often  mere  boys  and  sometimes  even 
girls  —  into  societies  and  clubs,  and  have  subjected  them 
to  a  sort  of  semi-military  and  feudal  discipline  in  aid  of 
partisan  servility  and  domination.  Tammany  has  been 
conspicuous  for  such  a  policy.  Especially  is  this  practice 
vicious  in  city  affairs,  where  parties  mainly  contend  not 
about  principles,  but  about  offices,  patronage,  and  spoils. 
We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  worst  examples  of 
these  tendencies  in  New  York  City,  and  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

1.  The  partisan  club  system  of  Tammany  which  has  be- 
come a  potential  force  for  evil  is  as  unique  as  it  is  ominous ; 
though  the  Republican  clubs  have  gone  far  in  apparent  imi- 
tation of  the  Tammany  system.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Clubs  as  well  as  other  societies  for  patriotic 
endeavor,  for  social  intercourse,  for  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, and  for  promoting  the  discharge  of  public  duties 
are  both  legitimate  and  useful,  and  not  the  less  so  when 
they  have  no  party  tests,  but  tests  of  character,  for  member- 
ehip.* 

So  a  political  party  may  properly  form  clubs  for  the 
discussion  of  its  principles  and  for  their  dissemination  by 
legitimate  methods.  But  when  a  city  party  or  faction  like 
Tammany,  having  no  fixed  principles  and  tolerating  no 
criticism  of  its  managers  or  methods,  forms  clubs  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  autocratic  power  and  of  drawing 
voters  into  servile  obedience  to  its  leaders,  the  case  is 
very  different  and  the  consequences  are  inevitably  perni- 

i  The  Citj  Club  wid  the  Good  GovemmeDt  Clubs  ol  tho  city  of  New  Yotli,  the 

Honiclpal  League  of  Fhlladelpbia,  and  the  Civic  Federation  o(  Chicago  are  con- 
Bpicuous  examples  of  manj  BimilBi  oigaclzatioiu. 
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ciouB.  This  club  system  is  an  effort  to  utilise  both  parti- 
ma  aiid  Huciiil  forces  for  party  purposes.  Tlio  pliilosoplucal 
expouudcr  of  Tanimaay's  tbooiy,  whom  we  have  quoted, 
tells  us  that  "the  social  duvdoptDcnt  of  Tamraany,  lat- 
terly, has  been  very  dcoid«dIy  incrviised."' 

Taniniiiny  iiiukcs  cnch  of  the  assembly  districta  of  the 
j;ity  a  c«ntru,  or  fuiidiil  doiuntu,  for  a  Tammany  club,  of 
rhich  the  district  leader  is  thv  local  boss.  Each  of  thette 
enibly  districts  —  to  uso  the  wurdtt  of  the  official  expo»i- 
tioti  of  its  alfoirs  —  is  tiot  only  "a  rvgulur  headquarters  of 
(lie  district  committee,  which  is  always  open,"  "but  in 
nearly  all  tlic  districts  there  is,  in  addition,  ...  a  club* 
houite,'*  "  and  many  of  these  club-houses  have  been  especially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  are  fitted  up  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  modern  club-houses."' 

Some  of  these  club  buildings  are  said  to  be  "  exceedingly 
comfortable  and  elegant,  with  bowling-alleys,  billiards,  curd 
and  Dmoking  rooms,  cnfes,  and  all  the  usual  aocooimodiitions, 
furnished  at  a  very  low  rate  of  dues."  Here  the  meetings 
of  the  general  committee  of  the  assembly  district  are  held. 

The  work  just  cited  says  the  members  of  these  -  clubs 
"  talk  nothing  if  not  politics,"  and  after  referring  "  to  the 
■dances,  balls,  picnics,  excursions,  and  outings  of  alt  sorts' 
under  Tammany  direction,  as  being  "almost  invariably  sue- 
ceteiful,"  its  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  tJie  social 
influence  thus  aronsed  is  a  valuable  help  in  the  way  "of 
strengthening  the  political  power  of  Tammany  Hall.""  He 
makes  it  plain  that  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Tammany 
proselytLsiu  promoted  by  these  clubs,  which  yonng  men  and 
boys  who  hope  to  be  Tammany  othcera  and  laborers  know 
how  to  make  useful  to  themselves.  Even  the  shiftless  fel* 
lows  who  wish  to  be  remembered  wlien  Tammany  distrib* 
ut«a  coal  and  other  articles  to  the  poor  at  tho  city's  expense 
are  pretty  sure  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  shouting  party 
prooosstons  in  which  these  clubs  take  the  load.  Every  man 
who  seeks  favors  under  Tammany  government  naturally 


>  P*Mie*  in  a  Democracy,  p.  73. 


*  Tammany  Hall.  pp.  U3,  Ci. 
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sends  bts  children.  —  if  not  money  or  rofrosliincnU,  —  to 
in-iurc  the  oucocss  of  th«  club  dances,  picnics,  and  oiitiiif^s. 

Neither  Titmniuny's  oxposition  of  it«df  nor  tltu  writer  liisb 
cited  tells  us  liow  the  groat  sums  of  money  —  uppurcntly 
several  millioiiit  of  doUttrs  —  bavo  been  obtiiiiied  which  bnvc 
made  it  posxiblf^  to  purcbaw,  fiiniisb,  and  nduni  thuee  cltib- 
houHOs  —  probably  over  thirty  in  iill  —  nml  to  open  them  "ut 
A  low  rate  of  duos,"  to  Tiimniuny  supporters.  But  ttio 
masters  uf  n  viist  metropolis  who  can  sell  noniinntions  uud 
l«Ty  assessments  at  rates  fixed  by  tbemselvee  —  and  who  nro 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  powerful  Republican  leaders 
of  the  legislature  —  can  hardly  be  much  embarrassed  by  a^ 
meru  matter  of  money  for  such  a  purpose-  Every  speculata 
in  party  favors,  knowing  that  club  influence  nwy  give  him 
valuable  city  contract  or  preveut  his  bad  work  being  faith-^ 
fully  inspected,  will  certainly  contribute  liberally  to  tlio 
Tammany  club  of  his  assembly  district. 

2.  Though  no  methods  of  improved  city  government  or 
lesions  in  tlie  duties  of  citizenship  may  be  taught  in  thcso 
Olubs,  they  are  far  from  being  idle.  Angry  managers  of 
local  factions  gatlier  in  them  to  have  their  quarmls  adjusU-d 
by  the  leader  or  boss  of  the  assembly  district  who  presides 
there;  to  them  the  election  district  "captains,  lieutenants,  and 
aides  "  go  to  make  reports  to  the  leader  as  to  how  patronagsi 
may  be  most  effectively  used,  and  how  party  opponents  ma^i 
be  easiest  cajoled,  bribed,  or  frightened.  At  these  meetings 
it  is  decided  what  licen^ett  and  permits  should  bo  granted  or 
revoked,  in  what  cases  policemen  should  be  severe  or  lenient 
toward  pawnbrokers,  grog-«hop  keepers,  bawdy>liouse  keepers, 
and  gamblers,  and  who  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  dance 
kati,  put  up  a  barber  pole,  or  continue  u  street  obstruction. 

In  these  clubs  also  are  considered  what  offenders  sliuuld 
be  dUnharged,  or  severely  punished,  by  the  police  justices,  — 
justices  who  are  perhaps  themselves  presidents  of  the  clulta, 
—  and  what  amount  of  Tammany  money  and  patronage 
should  be  used  to  defeat  im  itidupendent  candidate. 

8.    It  is  obvious  that  if  this  Tammany  club  ayatem  is' 
useful  and  without  danger,  it  is  desirable   Uiat  every  city 
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party  eliouUI  build  great  partisan  club-hous«8  in  all  th« 
n^Mmbly  districta,  nnd  there  gatlier,  orguaize  under  party 
leaders,  mid  discipline  and  drill  according  to  military  rules, 
hU  llie  rliildnMi  of  tlie  dinlricts — tlius  bcgititiiug  to  develop 
and  tench  iniioh  earlier  in  life  nnd  much  more  effectively 
thim  ever  before  nil  the  theorieji  and  niuthoda  of  partbtan 
wurfare  in  cities. 

The  theory  on  which  theite  clubt)  ure  bucd  bulps  lu  to 
comprehend  the  whole  city-party  tfystein.  Just  as  the  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  and  aiiies  go  to  tlie  club-huiisus  to  do  fealty 
to  Ihe  district  leaders  who  preside  theri^  —  us  feudal  lords  or 
bosMS  of  the  aasembly  diittrict,  —  tliese  k-itders  go  to  Tarn- 
maoy  Hall  itself  to  do  fealty  to  the  buiw-in-cbief,  who  there 
rules  directly.  It  U  a  system  wliJcli  uverywhcro  increases 
partisan  despotism  and  servility,  and  everywhere  impairs 
personal  independence.  It  brings  all  btmsfjt  and  leaders  — 
even  those  of  different  parties  — into  sympathetic  relations, 
and  makes  conxpiracies  between  them  bulb  anny  and  natural. 

4.  I'uliticiniis  and  partisans  who  tbink  tluit  ibe  great  pur- 
pose of  parties  is  to  enforce  a  vigurous  dixcipline,  to  increase 
tha  party  vote,  and  to  suppress  all  independent  action,  wUl 
see  nothing  objectionable  in  this  club  system  —  toward  which 
all  city-party  iLction  is  tending.  But  thoughtful  citizens 
who  comprehend  the  evils  of  an  excessive  and  despotic  party 
spirit  and  discipline  will  see  with  anxiety  a  development 
whicb  brings  parly  divisions  and  demoralizing  party  influ- 
ence into  the  amusements  of  social  life,  and  toacbes  the 
children  of  both  sexes,  in  their  dances  and  at  their  picnics, 
that  their  enjoyment  has  been  made  possible  by  tlic  favor  of 
a  great  party.  Tammany  bas  counted  the  cost  of  this  seduc- 
tive way  of  iiiuking  converts  and  vassals,  and  has  found  it 
profitable.  It  helps  explain  the  mystery  of  its  vast  power.' 
It  was  shown  in  the  investigation  of  1895  that  these  clubs 


>  flrnn*  rh«  «ycKlM  "Ortalor  N4ir  Vark"  wunratMl  Id  Win,  Taminiin;  hmt 
brta  IndiiitriniMly  <r«giviiie  llii^  TialiT<>rk  of  <U  oIiiIhi  ovur  ti\  (he  l«rrlMrj'  aildad 
lo  UiD  tormei  pity  Tbp  ointn.iii*  FnlanKcnent  of  lh«  power  o[  Uie  MOtnl  l^ni* 
m«By  olDb  ot  ilie  Bclrofolli  tlucc  tbe  aloctUm  o(  tlmt  year  hu  WMiUd  (saaMl 
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were  maoh  frequcatwd  hy  New  York  City  policemen,  an^ 
with  Hucb  domunUizuig  coii8«qiieiietiti  Omt  even  Tammany^ 
police  commiasioiicrs  were  forced  by  public  opioion  to  for- 
mKlly  condemn  tin;  practice. 

5.  If  the  time  sUoIl  ever  como  ta  our  great  cities  wheo 
fiom  the  partisas  clubs  of  the  hostile  parties,  in  all  the 
asaemhly  districts,  semi-miUtary  procossiuns  shall  go  forth 
to  great  party  meetings  and  picnics,  —  the  paraders  shouting 
for  their  respective  leadwrs,  and  singing  their  exciting  partyi 
songs,  —  we  shall  have  more  reatioua  tliao  now  for  studying 
the  admonishing  club  hiutory  of  the  Roman  and  Italian 
republics,  i»  which  their  club  procossioiu  appear  as  hostile 
bands  ready  for  deeds  of  blood.  Processions  from  these 
Tammany  clubs  already  march  under  their  club  flags  to  tlie 
sound  of  partisan  and  martial  music. 

6.  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  been  comparing  the  doings 
of  these  clubs  with  the  manifold  activities  of  the  churches, 
schools,  and  coUogos  —  of  the  innumerable  societies  for 
charity,  benevolence,  and  patriotic  endeavor — which  are, 
with  the  noble  minds  who  lead  them,  the  potential  forces 
for  the  moral  olcvution  and  glory  of  enlightened  cities. 
These  clubs  have,  apparently,  no  share  in  tliese  great  cffor 
and  Bgencit's  for  civilization,  righteousness,  and  sclf-sucrifico.^ 
Acting  on  the  low  plane  of  seltishncss,  nnibitton,  and  party 
spirit,  tliey  seem  to  requii'e,  ou  the  part  of  their  ailhercuta, 
uu  self-denial,  no  non-partisan  or  altruistic  efforts  for  the 
general  welfare.  A  thoughtful  citizen  can  hardly  ponder 
these  facts  of  our  nuinicipal  life  without  painful  reflections 
—  especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  divergence  in  our 
cities  between  the  forces  which  ore  political  and  thoec  which 
are  educational,  moral,  and  religious. 

II 

1.  The  same  aggressive  spirit  which  bos  caused  the  mana- 
gers of  Tammany  loappropriate  social  forces  by  means  of  clubs 
has  also  caused  thorn  to  display  great  bodies  of  their  followers 
at  state  and  national  conventions  with  an  obvious  purpose 
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of  demonslrsting  their  brute  power,  and  InfluoDDUig  tboM 
bodies.  This  novel  dUplay,  whicli  Iiiw  hardly  yot  nrresl«l 
public  &tt«ntioii,  may  be  tlm  first  cxliihition  of  u  nvw  iiiu- 
nioipftl  force  which  mBy,  within  a  gcn«rution,  hocoam  very 
potential  in  ^Viucrican  politics.  \Vv  huve  seen  Uiut  the 
constitutiounl  convention  of  New  York,  in  IS'M,  fell  the 
need  of  guarding  thu  stato  agaiiiMt  city  doiiiiiintiuii,  and  a 
New  York  law  of  1806  provides  for  a  city  which,  within  tlio 
present  generation,  may  coutaiu  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  state — may  even  now,  hy  muking  common  CAikte  with 
one  other  largH  city,  inskv  and  repeal  laws  nt  pleasure.' 

Uow  ia  this  city-jmrly  doiniuattou  likely  to  be  used? 
Mr.  Ivinn  giveti  an  I'jttiniulc  to  the  crFcct  thut  Taniiuniiy 
ipent  about  lifty  tlioiisund  dolliirs  on  itH  representation  to 
Uie  Chicugo  National  Convention  of  1884,  where  it  made 
an  ostvntiitious  display  of  mere  pliy»ieal  force  —  perlm)ia 
the  lirst  instance  of  the  kind.'  At  the  last  inauguration 
of  President  Cleveland  —  lo  whose  party  theories  those  of 
Tammany  were  in  broad  contrast,  yet  from  whom  its  mana- 
gers doubtless  hojwtl  for  patronage  —  it  was  represented,  at 
enormous  cost,  by  Heveral  thousands  of  it.s  partisans  —  there 
baring  been  eight  railmid  trains  tilled  witii  them,  under 
tbe  Iraid  of  her  boss,  her  sachems,  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
several  of  the  police  justices  of  tlie  city,  and  others  of  its 
partisan  officials."  The-ie  thousands  of  her  brawny  champions 
were  citentatioasly  paraded,  in  semi-military  array,  upon 
tbe  Btreets  of  the  national  capital  —  an  exhibition  of  half- 
civilized  party  spirit  and  menacing  purpose  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  recent  semi-otlicial,  I'ammany  publication  to  which 
wo  have  referred.*     It  was  a  spectacle  to  make  a  patriot  not 


•Sm  tnrUidroniblisiibJfct,  Cb.X\in.  i ifaah .  Fol.,  p.  tt, 

■  A',  r.  Timra.  tbrcb  S,  ISKI. 

*  nmmanii  Hall.  TliU  piiliUuillon.  wUli  a  ilgnr  rampant  on  lu  (ronlUploo*, 
CMBMauiU  cuTaiiiiiiaiiy  for  IiuHnrliiQ  tli«  qaalllloi  o[  iLe  lljicr.  Ilia  irult,  th*  brar, 
•Dil  ttia  Uix :  and  il  republimhm  an  article,  whleb  Kpjicand  over  Iho  Damp  nt  ilia 
pnlCDt  bosi  o(  Tunaun}-,  lo  iho  A'orfA  Amiritna  Rtt^ui,  In  wlilcb  pollllu  !■ 
ilwUrwl  uib*  var,  and  theiawtMot  Die  Jacobin  Cliib  la  ligU  iipforaii  ailmira- 
Uon  iiolj  Inlvrior  lo  Ihoi  due  la  ilie  "  Tammanf  Onmcx-'nu;} ,"  b-IiIpIi  U  drclarad 
"tohnrenoeqwal  Is  political  allaia  ilia  world  oror."  nmmaa|r  ifaJf,  pp.  34-31^ 
00,  «r. 
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only  tutliamed,  but  anxious  for  h\»  country.  In  doHcribing 
tlie  violent  nnd  corrupt  days  of  Kome  before  ('aianr  bccaina 
emperor,  MnuiniHen  pictui-etf  sceneit  of  parlUnn  violence  nnd 
passion  whioU  se«in  far  less  incredible  after  sucli  a  spectacle 
at  Washington. 

2.  In  October,  lft93,  the  New  York  City  journals  oontiiinod 
accounts  of  railroad  trains  carrying  fourteen  parlor*car  loads 
nf  men  of  Tammany  to  a  New  Vork  state  convenUon  at 
Albany.  This  Tammany  delegation  was  under  the  general 
charge  of  the  mayor  of  New  York,  but  in  divisions  headed 
by  the  sheriff,  excise  commiHsionera,  tire  commissioners, 
police  juHticeA,  civil  jutttices,  and  other  city  oHicials^ — -alto- 
gether a,  striking  illustration  of  the  city<party  tlieory  of 
municipal  govemmont.  It  liardly  need  bo  said  that  it  would 
liavc  been  far  more  creditable  to  the  city  of  New  York  and 
to  each  of  these  officers  had  the  latter  kept  an-ay  from  the 
convention,  but  wo  can  foresee  from  their  conduct  what  is 
tikcly  to  happen  under  city-party  domination  when  our 
cities  slmll  have  become  much  larger.' 

The  evidence  thus  exhibited  of  an  overflowing  party 
treasury,  which  the  reader  may  think  could  never  have 
been  filled  from  the  legitimate  earnings  of  city  officers  op 
othern-ise  than  by  the  means  we  have  indicated,  is  but  the 
smallest  part  ot  the  ominous  significance  of  this  brutal  dis- 
play of  city-party  power.'  Who  can  bo  certain  that,  in  no 
Tomoto  future,  if  the  city-party  system  shaU  prevail,  the 
(lelcgfttQS  from  a  few  groat  cities,  combining  their  numbers 
ftnd  vast  financial  resources,  will  not  be  able  to  dictate  the 
nominations  of  both  governors  and  presidents?    If  the  Tam- 

>  K<w  Mill  adnonliMiiit  deTeto|iinraiU  of  Uie  (utty)  ptrty  sjrniom  nra  now 
oec-nrtliiE  ■Ino"  U"*  *"«  w«»  wrilleti.  In  Noremtict,  IMBT,  k  (ow  daft  hclor*  fha 
mnyrirally  olfollon  In  Nair  York  City,  noai ly  Uino  hundnd  ul  tlw  mcialxm  af  k 
rlty  [Mrty  of  UIiIcbcu,  —  ijiiite  In  tlis  ipirit  <it  TuiittiRay.  —  vltb  Ibv  mayor  <it 
CtAtai:"  >l  >lielr  hMd,  mad*  an  o«t«nlaUou«  jonruojr,  In  aDtnl-millinry  umy,  M 
Nonr  Vnrk.  tn  ftid  of  i-arrylnti  lb*  •Wllon  of  Tuddkut'ii  cuidldaio  lor  maj-or. 
H'.iiiD  lit  ilitf  K«»  York  j'liininlo  tuxKMMd  tlutt  Uu  bol«l*  r«c*(d«il  tamo  ot  Uiom 
*traii|R  |nii>|il«  ait  qiiile  undedriibla  guiwU.  Wbo  c*d  tell  what  nii'li  jitwrdoiin 
tor  induonciiis  eln-tlona  Riay  tokd  lo  ?  Tlunmuiy  may  Uit««  r**n  luuua  Mnd  m 
thouHind  of  tu  briilMm  tn  hittp  aloul  a  niayur  of  CblcBfOt  •*  Am  ItwuHBd  W 
lalltioiit.^11  a  oifnvtriiliivn  U^r  tttnaixiHlUm  a  prMltS^nt, 
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many  method  is  fallowed,  regiments  of  th«  regular  army 
may  b«  reqiiired  U>  keep  the  peace  during  the  sessions  of  a 
natioaal  convention. 

ra 

1.  Tho  city  l}o«8-in-chief  in  the  most  developed  and  charac- 
teristic production  of  our  city-party  system,  aad  without 
understandiu^  liim  the  system  ciiunot  be  comprehended.  A 
party  may  legitimately  huvti  a  Iwidcr  to  expound  its  prin- 
ciples and  to  advise  as  to  its  policy,  but  not  the  semi-military 
dwpot  or  the  piitrniui^c-moDgurin);  autocrat  which  is  called 
a  boss.  It  nct;<Is  litllo  iirguinuut  to  show  that  a  despotic, 
semi-military  party  system,  unrecujpiizcd  by  the  laws,  and 
which  provi<l(;s  for  muuy  separate  jurisdictinns  and  Incal 
commanders,  makes  a  despotic  comnmnder-iii-chicf  essential 
both  for  harmony  and  for  vigor.  A  system  which  is  at 
once  despotic,  mililiiry,  and  mercenary  must  have  a  despotic 
chief  and  self>tixecuitng  methodtt;  for  it  cannot  rely  upon 
appeals  to  tlie  cotirtN,  to  reajion,  or  to  justice,  —  it  being 
unknown  alike  to  the  constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
judgi*M. 

Wu  hear  much  of  a  .superficial,  delusive  theory  to  the 
effect  lliat  the  great  source  of  our  municipal  evils  is  the  boss 
himself,  as  if  the  carbuncle  and  the  cancer  were  the  cause  of 
the  luid  blood  which  has  produced  them.  The  Tammany 
sy*stem  or  any  unrestrained  party  system  enforced  in  city 
affairs  will,  aa  we  have  seen,  from  its  very  nature  produce 
an  endless  series  of  bosses.  The  boss  system  is  an  excres* 
ceooe  upon  our  conaUtutional  syatem,  which,  like  all  excres- 
cences,  springs  from  diseased  conditions,  and  perversions  of 
natural  forces.  The  boss  system  an<l  the  city-party  system 
can  exist  only  when  parties  have  transcended  their  sphere 
anil  liecome  despotic  and  mercenary'  —  only  when  tho  indi- 
vidual, aa  a  conso(|ucnco,  has  lust  much  of  his  true  inde- 
pendence and  has  become  servile  to  partiea  and  their 
managers.  Tho  power  which  makes  tho  boss  a  potential 
force  is  the  measure  of  l^u  indvpcudenco  and  Uberty  which 
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tlie  citizen  lias  lost  by  becoming  ii  pai'ty  vfusiil.  Tn  restoro 
that  liberty  and  independeace  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
boss. 

The  despotism  admiiiLit«red  by  the  boss  does  not  spring 
from  biiiiself  but  from  the  spirit  aiid  methods  of  tJie  jiaity 
whioh  created  him.  No  American  constitution,  no  (utefitl 
Uw  or  sound  municipal  principle,  no  needs  —  nrising  out- 
side the  circles  of  party  denpotism  —  require  or  allow  a  boss 
of  any  kind.  Ife  has  no  legitimate  or  u.seful  functions.  He 
is  as  undesirable  as  a  shark  in  a  tish-pond  or  a  feudal  lord 
in  au  assembly  of  freemen.  Few  opinions  are  so  superficiid 
as  that  which  assumes  that  to  merely  overthrow  a  boss  will 
suppress  the  false  tbeorics  and  methods  wliicb  have  pro- 
duoed  him.  The  members  of  every  party  and  faction,  if  not 
blinded  by  party  spirit,  would  see.  in  the  disgraceful  and 
corrupt  doings  of  the  boss  tbcy  tolerate,  evils  for  which  they 
are  individutUly  responsible.  The  boss  is  no  worse  than  the 
majority  of  his  supporters  make  him.  To  suppress  the  boss 
system  we  must  suppress  the  false  and  partisan  spirit  and 
theories  from  which  it  grows, 

2.  A  boss,  either  state  or  municipal,  can  rightfully  have 
no  sanction  in  the  laws  or  the  ordinances,  no  place  uudcr 
the  administration,  no  recognition  in  the  balls  of  legislation 
or  in  the  courts  of  justice.  lie  baa.  in  fact,  no  Icgnl  exist- 
ence. Both  government  and  »uciety  are  complete  without 
him.  He  lias  no  authority  which  it  in  not  a  discredit  aliko 
to  a  party,  to  a  city,  and  to  a  state  to  recognize.  No  court 
could  without  disgrace  treat  him  as  the  lawful  holder  of  the 
power  which  he  prostitutes  or  of  the  money  wliicU  be  extorts 
—  or  which  ba<l  citizens  put  in  hix  hands — for  influencing 
IcgiHtators  or  carrying  elections. 

When  n  party  litis  tlius  come  under  a  feudal  discipline  and 
a  spoils  system,  outside  the  laws  and  tbe  constitution,  it  bos 
crested  a  necessity  for  nmiuiging  its  own  affairs  by  tiulf* 
executing  methods  of  its  own  creation  which  the  govern* 
ment  and  tlie  laws  cannot  n^cognise.  There  is  no  rasouroe 
left  but  the  creation  of  an  extra-legal,  secret,  despotic,  exec- 
utive boss  to  administer  the  sew  system^the  motive  forces 
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of  which  arc  party  spirit  nnd  ttclUsh  hopes  and  fears.  Tlie 
bom  sjstcm,  in  other  words,  is  s«]f-exocuttti|^,  propelled  hj 
the  selfish  and  juinisiin  forccx  of  human  nature.  It  is  hoih 
a  conspiracy  against  thu  constitulioQ  «nd  u  defiance  of  the 
laws  and  the  courts.' 

8.  The  fact  that  a  city  party  will  make  a  bosd  out  of  such 
men  as  it  would  not  venture  to  nominate  for  mayor  —  none 
of  the  bofuies  of  New  York  City  having  ever  been  made  • 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  —  is  highly  significant.  He  can 
only  be  a  leader  in  a  sphere  outside  the  government  and  the 
law!* —  from  which  ho  wages  war  upon  them.  No  boss  ever 
sttnds  as  the  representative  of  the  principles  of  hi»  parly ; 
DO  party  faithfiU  to  it«  principles  ever  needs  or  tolerates 
a  boai.  The  boas  is  the  natural  and  inveterate  enemy  of 
civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  corrupt  practice  reform, 
□oroinatioQ  reform  —  in  short,  of  all  reforms  which  would 
establish  the  indfjieudeuco  of  the  voters ;  for  tlieir  triumph 
would  be  bis  suppression. 

4.  Politicians  and  piirty  zealots  are  willing  to  support  the 
despotism  of  the  boss  bceauiii!  through  hini  they  expect  to 
monopolize  the  ofTices  aud  spoils,  and  get  their  share  of 
them.  They  arc  lured  to  bis  support  by  the  cliancos  —  of 
the  gambler  and  the  lottery  ticket  bolder  —  of  winning  the 
large  prizes  of  [<4irty  victory  through  his  favor.  A  hundred 
politicians  and  olTtcc  seekers,  little  and  great,  may  be  held 
in  leasli  by  a  boss  through  the  hope  of  gaining  a  single  office 
or  contract,  which  has  been  dangled  alluringly  before  the 
eyes  of  all  of  them.  To  offend  the  bo^  imperils  every  vm»' 
sal's  cluinces  of  spoils,  or  an  election. 

According  to  the  boss  system,  the  patronage,  offices,  and 
spoils  wliich  a  party  controls  are  regarded  as  a  common 
fund,  —  belonging  to  its  regular  adherents  in  good  standing 
with  the  boss  —  of  which  he  i.i  administrator,  with  ample 
powers  for  awarding  it  —  especially  in  the  way  of  aiding  or 
defeating  office  seekers  and  legislation.  They  fawn  before 
him,  for  tlietr  fate  depends  upon  his  favor.     The  will  of  the 
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boss  may  defeat  tlie  just  claims  of  tho  noblest  citiiEeas  —  on« 
of  whom  was  Iat«ly  refused  a  seat  in  tlie  Senate  from  Mev 
York  ;  or  raiiy  innke  nn  unkDown  person  governor  —  aa  New 
York  lias  recently  learned. 

5.  The  essential  qualities  of  a  boss-in-chief  are  obrioos. 
He  muHt  be  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  courage,  of  quick  obser- 
vation) a  Brm  disci jtliuarian.  a  good  judge  of  partisan  and 
selfish  forces,  and  of  all  the  motives  of  criminal  life.  He 
neisds  to  bo  an  expert  in  tbe  nature  of  politicians,  and  in 
tho  arts  of  piLrtisan  manipulation.  IIi;  must  have  —  or  bo 
thought  to  have  —  enough  of  that  kind  of  honojsty,  whJtjh 
even  gamblvrs  nuc-d,  to  induct-  politicians,  officu-nc^ikprs,  and 
unscrupulous  rich  men  to  put  faith  in  Iiim  pruuiisvK,  and  to 
trust  liim  with  money  for  unlawful  purposes  ;  and  yet  skill 
aud  audacity  enough  in  the  arts  of  secrecy  and  deception 
to  pnirt'Ut  his  use  of  it  bfiiig  disclosed — even  though  it 
debauches  otBcors  and  bribes  legislatures.  He  must  be  on 
iiitolemnt  partisan  by  nature,  who  thinks  —  or  pret«ud8  to 
think  —  his  party  always  right  and  his  opponents  always 
wrong.  He  must  have  fewscmples  as  to  gaining  vot«rs  and 
defeating  opponents  by  such  methods  as  we  have  seen  that 
party  leaders  and  captains  employ.' 

Itiit  he  needit  none  of  the  higher  capacities  for  statesman- 
ship, none  of  the  noble  eitdownients  which  elevate  or  adorn 
political  life,  no  respect  for  manly  indo{iendence  in  politics. 
Ue  may  be,  apparently,  so  regardless  of  the  good  opinion  of 
the  hotter  part  of  his  fellow-citiicns  as  to  be  willing  to  allow 
charges  tn  the  foremost  journals,  imputing  disgraceful,  if 
not  criminal,  conduct  to  him  to  remain  unanswered.' 

6.  To  be  a  successful  boss  it  Is  not  essential  for  a  man  to 
have  rendered  services  or  to  possess  qualities  which  in  a  so- 
cial or  moral  sense  give  distinction  or  command  respect.  He 
need  not  be  identified  with  the  reputable  wealth,  the  great 
business  interests,  the  culture,  the  art,  the  refinement,  the 
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oommerce,  th«  pbilunthropy.  the  cliurchcs,  or  the  charitieii 
of  the  stoto  or  tlio  city  of  which  he  muy  Iw  Uie  political 
tyrant.  He  may,  indeed,  be  distiajL^iiixhod  for  very  different 
qualities  and  relatiuiut  too  well  knowu  to  ueed  inenttoa 
here. 

T.  The  duties  of  the  boes-in-chief  are  easily  stated.  He  is 
the  chief  engineer  for  working  the  miichino,  Uie  chief  ruana- 
^r  for  carrying  elootions,  tlie  chief  spoiUmaii  for  operating^ 
the  spoilt!  system,  the  chief  purveyor  and  patronage  mon- 
gvrvr  fur  apporlioiiiiig  moneys,  offices,  and  spoils  which  hta 
party  luw  won.  He  settles  the  contentions  about  the  as- 
signment of  patronage  to  districts.  He  receives  and  uses 
the  money  which  unscrupulous  men  and  corporationH  may 
intrust  to  liiin  for  having  the  power  of  his  party  a»ed  to 
defeat  the  bills  tliey  dislike-,  and  to  pass  those  they  favor. 
He  can  easily  use  it  in  a  way  to  aid  the  members  of  his 
party  who  are  most  subservient  to  himself,  thus  greatly 
increa-Mng  his  own  power.  Thi^  being  done  secretly  and 
without  liability  to  account,  allows  little  mystery  as  to  bow 
a  bosji  may  soon  become  rich  and  powerful.  The  chief  boss 
should  fix  the  price  for  a  nomination  to  a  judgeship  and  for 
defeating  or  passing  a  bill  before  the  legislature,  —  these 
matters  being  too  large  fur  the  bosses  of  ths  assembly  dis- 
tricts,  —  but  he  has  no  function  for  upholding  the  public 
interests  as  paramount  to  party  gain,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
the  boss  system  that  he  should  do  so.  It  is  natural  that  a 
hues  should  hate  an  independent  or  non-partiaan  much  more 
than  ho  hates  a  party  opponent. 

8.  If  partiL's  would  confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate 
objecta,  —  the  dissemination  of  their  principles,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  an  ufTcctivo  expression  to  the  vrishes  of  those  who 
freely  accept  tht-m,  —  there  would  be  no  hoes  and  nothing 
for  ft  boss  to  do.  The  election  districts  and  the  cities  would 
bo  able  to  freely  ehoo8«  fit  representatives,  and  there  would 
be  no  cocrciou  from  beyond  them.  But  boss-led  parties  will 
Dot  do  tliis  —  the  boss  system  requiring  universal  domination 
from  the  cinitre  to  the  borders.  The  largest  juris<Uction8 
uwi  thoir  parly  power,  under  the  lead  of  the  buss,  to  coerce 
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tlie  voted  of  thu  rcitiidcnu  of  Uio  otiuiUar  districts,  —  depriving: 
Uiem  of  free  reprc^catntion.  The  itlaU;  boss  usos  bis  power 
to  coerce  oouuty  nnd  town  olectioiLx ;  tlio  city  bosii  uses  his 
power  to  coerce  city  olectious  in  all  the  wnriLi  aud  districts. 
Everywhere  the  botis  and  imrty  itre  represontod,  so  that 
rarely  cad  the  individual  vote  freely.  Tlie  j^at  Home  Rule 
policy  of  tlie  state  constitutions — intending  free  representa- 
tion for  every  loeality  having  a  right  of  election  —  is  defeated 
by  the  ccntrulized  power  of  the  parly  exerted  by  the  boss 
wlivrever  local  Hcntiiiient  seeks  true  repre«entatiou.  The 
boss  syHtem  is  n  central  despotism.  Hence  arises  the  possi- 
bility of  legislative  bodies  in  which  nearly  all  the  mombers 
adhering  to  a  party  are  of  the  siuiie  servile  kind.  Tlicy  are 
Kttdj  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  boss  as  soldiers  obey  their 
general  or  feudal  vassals  their  lord. 

0.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  boss  s>*stoin  —  wliioh 
facilitates  secret  corruption,  as  well  as  despotism  —  that  it 
causes  unscrupulous  men  and  corporations  to  think  it  cheaper 
to  buy  their  safety  and  advantage  than  to  contend  like  men 
for  their  rights,  and  therefore  to  regard  it  as  a  good  invest- 
ment to  put  money  in  the  hands  of  the  boss.  'Hiey  prac- 
tically say  to  him;  ''Take  this  money  and  use  tlie  party  power 
to  defeat  the  bills  we  oppose  aud  to  jKtss  those  we  favor. 
Let  us  both  keep  our  secrets."  No  receipt  is  given,  no 
account  ts  to  be  rendered,  no  investigaUoo  is  feared.  Is  it 
strange  that  lliis  boss  business  is  profitable?  Should  we  be 
iurprised  that  bosses  of  difTerenl  parties,  having  a  common 
interest  in  a  viciou.i  business,  conspire  together?  Is  it 
strange  ttint  they  dictate  nominations  and  control  elections  ? 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  towns  and  districts  do  not  liave  free 
elections?  The  late  millionnaire,  .lay  Gould,  gave  money 
to  the  bosses  of  both  parties,  obviously  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. Not  without  a  specious  justice,  he  insisted  that  as  both 
of  them  utlvmpted  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  had  aright, 
in  i«cU.d(r fence,  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  —  aa  he 
would  with  brigands  and  the  captains  of  pirate  ships. 
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Before  proposing  some  formal  remedies  for  the  evils 
considered,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  ccrtuio  romedinl 
measures  which  not  only  further  tUu8trat«  tito  Tammany 
Gity*party  BVHtem,  but  which  have  been  so  saCODuful  as  to 
suj^est  the  direction  in  which  further  relief  is  to  be  Houghc 
and  some  of  the  methods  through  which  it  can  bo  oatuust 
secured. 

When  national  and  state  parties  had  got  control  of  city 
governments,  they  speedily  b^^n  to  disre^rd  the  fact«  that 
these  governments  had  been  created  and  should  l>e  managed 
to  promote  local  interests.  The  parties  treated  them  as  if 
tliey  existed  to  secure  party  majorities  in  national  and  slate 
elections,  applying  party  tests,  even  to  the  choice  of  police- 
men,  and  requiring  these  ofiicera  to  be  active  party  eleo* 
tioneerers — as  Tammany  still  does. 

We  have  seen  that  no  truths  can  bo  plainer  than  these : 
tliut  a  policoronn  should  have  a  stable  tenure,  that  he  should 
not  be  a  politician,  that  be  should  treat  aliko  the  adherents 
of  «U  parties  and  of  no  party,  and  that  he  should  neither  do 
nor  omit  any  act  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  injuring  any 
par^.  The  disregard  of  tlMse  truths  by  Tammany  and  the 
city-party  system,  prior  to  1857,  had  caused  the  policemen  of 
New  York  City  to  be  partisan  and  corrupt ;  to  be  servile  to 
tbc  mayor,  tending  to  make  him  an  autocrat ;  to  be  a  potent 
and  intolerable  party  force  for  carrying  elections.  This  sys- 
tem grtatly  impaired  the  independonco  of  the  voters  and 
increased  the  dospotism  of  the  party  majority.  Thu  mayor 
—  Fernando  Wood  —  dominated  the  police  force  at  that 
tun«  and  was  fast  becoming  both  u  municipal  autocrat  and 
a  party  boea.  The  great  body  of  the  citizens,  in  1857,  were 
as  blind  to  the  inevitable  and  intolerable  results  of  the  city- 
party  system  as  the  most  bcsott<Ml  adherents  of  the  Tammany 
faction  now  are. 

The  time  bad  not  tben  arrived  when  any  considerable 
Dumber  of  voters  could  seo  that  to  take  the  police  svrvice 
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out  of  partisan  politics,  it  must,  lik«  ttio  militar>'  and  nuval 
service,  be  plucoil  under  a  real  nun-partisan  command.  Mon 
who  coiUd  SCO  the  absurdity  of  Kclwting  a  more  party  leader 
for  onmmander  of  the  army  or  nary  could  see  no  absurdity 
in  selecting  several  pairs  of  such  U-adtrs  to  command  tho 
police  force  of  the  city.  When  party  men  first  begin  to  see 
that  &  police  force  under  the  control  of  a  single  party  is  sure 
to  become  oppressive  and  corrupt,  they  do  not  at  onoo  adopt 
the  true  and  logical  action,  by  placing  it  under  non-pnrtisao 
control  —  party  spirit  and  blinding  party  intcrc»ls  having 
perverted  both  tlicir  vision  and  their  judgment.  By  somo 
strange  jugglery  of  reasoning,  they  placv  two  ur  mure  puira 
of  paiiiiMins  in  control,  though  claiming  all  tho  lime  that  no 
two  of  tlicm  on  the  same  side  can  be  trusted. 

Yet,  inadequate  and  indefensible  as  tho  bi-partisan  system 
is,  it  is  protnibly  better  thaii  control  of  the  puHcv  by  a  single 
partisan.  That  system  inateriBlly  restrains  the  autocratio 
power  of  a  purty -elected  mayor,  upon  which  Tammany  inKiRts. 
New  York  public  opinion  had  become,  in  1857,  only  enlight- 
cnod  enough  to  try  the  bi-partisan  system,  which  is  really  an 
intermediate  stage  between  party  and  mayoralty  despotism 
on  one  bund,  and  non-partisan  justice  on  the  other. 

Yet  tills  law  of  1857,  which  first  adopted  this  system,  was 
60  original  in  other  respects  as  to  descr%'e  some  attention 
here.'  It  created  a  police  district  made  up  mainly  of  tho 
citieti  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  which  a  commission  of 
live  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  mayors  of  these  cities  were  to  bo  «j-  officio 
member.'*  of  the  commiiision,  whose  other  members  wore  to 
be  sa  clunsiHed  that  each  was  to  hold  oflice  for  three  years. 
The  governor  could  remove  a  commissioner  for  cause  after 
a  hearing.  No  iwlioetnan  could  be  removed  save  on  written 
charges,  and  after  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  liii^ 
defence.  Sergeants  of  police  must  bo  selected  from  among 
the  policemen,  and  police  inspcetors  from  among  the  ser- 
geants.    The  police  superintendent  was  to  be  aclected  by 

>Uw«.  lesT.cb.sn. 
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tlie  commLiflioti,  nnd  was  to  supertieile  the  mayorH  of  tbeiie 
uitie»,  respectively,  as  being  the  executive  head  of  the  police 
force. 

ThLs  law  waR,  we  think,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  thia  coun- 
try, itnd  it  marks  an  important  advance  toward  a  nnn- 
purtUiin  city  administration.  It  made  it  impossible  for  the 
city -parly  majority  to  control  tlie  police  force,  and  for 
A  mayor  to  UKe  it  to  carry  city  elections ;  it  gave  the  police- 
men ft  more  reiuonnlile  stability  of  tenure,  and  a  right  of 
trial  on  cliiirgea  before  they  could  be  removed ;  it,  in  Bub* 
*tiinci%  decUrad  that  policemen  are  sUte  oflicers.  and  that 
the  stute  may  insLit  on  their  good  government.  These  were 
original  and  salutary  achievements  in  this  country,  and 
le«rly  siiggest  the  direction  of  municipal  reforms  in  the 
future'  Police  nd ministration  luuler  this  livw  wiis  very 
greutly  improved,  and  it  continued  to  be  much  the  best  in 
any  American  city  down  to  1870,  when  tlie  Tammany  fac* 
tion  triumphed.  Other  departments  of  the  New  York  City 
gnvcmmvnt  were  soon  placed  under  analogous  commissions 
which  slill  (1896)  continue  with  like  advuntnge.  Thcao 
precedents  soon  resulted  in  commissions  being  provided  for 
many  cities  in  New  York  and  other  states.  The  rofornu 
Uiua  Bccured  were  not  due  to  any  mayor,  or  to  any  city- 
party  majority ;  nor  were  they  gained  by  setting  tlie  state 
at  d(.'tiimcu  or  assorting  any  absolute  power  of  Ilumu  Rule. 

Government  by  commissioners  had  so  vindicated  its  superi- 
ority to  the  old  party  system  with  autocratic  mayors,  that 
when  the  Tammany  faction  triumphed  in  1870,  it  did  not 
TUature  to  supersede  commissions,  but  it  gave  the  power  of 
appointing  and  removing  the  commissions  to  the  mayors. 
This  largely  restored  the  autocratic  authority  of  these 
officci-8  and  party-majority  control  over  the  police  and  other 
city  depurtments. 

Having  thus  made  half  the  advance  from  party  domina- 


>  Till  law  ilM  not  In  (orm*  prnTtd*  for  xlbomitt  of  both  pudw  bavins  iilanM 
M  Uw  aoKiinltaiion,  but  b;  clBBltjrlni;  lia  niombna.  utd  jiImIbk  tlia  tnsjon  Of 
Now  Votk  ui'l  Urooklyn  uuooi  Uwro,  ihc  rtiull  wm  prnctk^ly  tba  oreatlon 
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tion  and  an  autocratic  mayoralty  toward  free  and  non- 
partisan city  government,  a  clear  view  of  this  amount  ot 
progress  will  help  us  much  in  completing  the  journey.  We 
cannot  continue  under  bi-partisan  commissions.  We  cannot 
expect  any  help  from  a  mere  city-party  majority.  There  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  a  mere  party-elected  mayor  will 
be  potential  for  reform.  We  must  count  on  public  opinion 
and  the  most  patriotic  adherents  of  both  parties,  and  not  on 
party  opinion ;  and  we  must  maintain  our  just  constitutional 
relations  with  the  state.' 


1.  Another  example  of  the  bad  results  of  party  rule,  an 
autocratic  mayoralty,  and  the  creation  of  a  partisan  city 
council  as  a  remedy,  deserves  notice  here.  Before  1873  the 
action  of  the  party-elected  mayor,  aldermen,  and  assistant 
aldermen  of  New  York  City  had  become  aa  intolerable  as 
the  administration  of  the  departments  had  been  prior  to 
1867,  For  relief  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  former  year, 
which,  after  abolishing  the  assistant  aldermen,  deprived  the 
aldermen  of  substantially  all  their  powers  both  as  to  the 
imposition  and  expenditure  of  taxes.  It  conferred  the  tax- 
ing power,  so  far  as  allowed  to  the  city,  and  the  control  of 
expenditures  upon  a  board,  or  commission,  designated  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  has  since 
exercised  them  with  beneficial  results  —  powers  under  which 
more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  annually 
raised  and  expended.  This  board  fixes  not  only  the  aggre- 
gate expenditure,  so  far  as  not  fixed  by  law,  but  the 
amounts  which  may  be  expended  by  each  department  and 
branch  of  the  city  government,  without  there  being  any 
power  of  changing  these  amounts  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  other  city  authority.  By  this  law  most  of  the 
local  authority  for  government,  not  already  given  to  the 
commissioners,  was  taken  from  the  legislative  department 

1  il«n.  Prob..  Ch.  n.  and  X.,  where  Prolesior  Goodnow  hu  treated  tbts  snb- 
JMt  very  instructively. 
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and  the  mayor,  and  ww  conferred  upon  »  body  most  of 
wboee  memboro  were  to  bo  choscD  for  itervico  in  other  depart- 
ments.    It  WHS  a  gi'ejit  miiiiicipnl  ruvulutiori.' 

This  Board  of  i^ittiinntu  and  Apportionniciit  is  conipofHMl 
of  four  city  officiuU  beaidL-u  the  itiuvur,  iiu  one  of  tliem  being 
elvctcd  or  appointed  directly  to  iU  ineinbL-rship,  ~-  the  mein- 
b«r«  being  tbc  mayor,  who  is  elected  for  two  ye»rs,  the 
comptroller,  wlio  is  elected  for  three  years,  tlie  president  of 
the  Boiird  of  Aldermen,  who  is  electeti  for  two  years,  the 
proflidont  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  astwiismentR,  who 
is  appointed  for  six  years,  and  the  corporation  counsel,  who 
is  appointed  for  four  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  tlie 
two  of  theso  members  who  have  the  longest  terms  are 
appointed  ofllcers.' 

2.  It  Ls  plain  that,  inasmuch  as  the  elected  members  of 
tlie  New  York  hoaixl  are  chotien  at  different  tim&i,  and  for 
different  terms,  and  the  appointed  members  hold  their  places 
for  long  yet  unequal  terms,  they  are  likely  to  be  adherents  of 
different  parties,  and  are  at  least  quite  sure  to  represent 
diverse  phases  of  oity-party  and  public  opinion.  Adherents 
of  different  parties  have  been  and  now  are  (Novemlier.  1897) 
members  of  the  N'cw  York  City  Hoiird  —  thus  really  gi%'ing 
some  measure  of  minority  representation  in  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  exocutivo  dcpartmcnta.  This  law  in  largo 
measure  suppresses  tho  mayor's  veto  power,  and  condemns 
and  dofoato  tlio  autocratic  mayoralty  theory.  For  08  to 
Gnancinl  mattvr^,  the  mayor's  vote  is  only  that  of  one  out 
of  live.  The  dominant  party.majority  of  the  hour  cunnot 
longer  absolutely  control  thu  administration.  It  is  obvious 
tltnt  these  boards  are  in  the  nature  of  a  continuotts,  non- 


■  sir,  Conkllng  ■*;■  ibc  only  ImpoTTiuit  pow*r  ramalntng  U>  tlio  ftldenDDD  "I* 
totf«ul«ta  ilio  utiu  at  tirmU.  Iiii;ltn'nyt,  rokda,  kail  palillc  plMM."    City  6wt., 

*  V.  Y.  iMtn,  tarn,  Cb.  XS,  Sec.  IIS :  N.  T.  Coiuol.  Act.  t».  Th«  CMpontlsii 
•MnMl  WM  modv  A  n«mt<«r  ot  tlix  Bctir<l  lu  110.1.  N.  Y.  lAWt.  IStUl.  Qi.  IM. 
IncHWtil  (iKDJlIeKnFe  la  cina  lu  Ibma  ntTolatloiUTT  cIianirM  by  itie  (act 
thai  Uin  diulat  ol  Urooklpi.  DDiu^itid  nlier  flltecn  jrun'  Itlal  of  tliU  new  ty*- 
tmi  ia  N«w  Yoik  Cliy.  bu  pnli;  clowtj  r«|>Toitupfvl  It  lor  lltooklyn.  Ttta 
City  at  DetrmI,  knil,  w*  b«ll<T*,  MT»nl  utjidr  dilM,  bkvo  lollovcd  tbsM  pnc*- 
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partisan  city  council,  of  which  they  suggest  the  utility,  and 
into  which  they  might  be  in  large  measure  developed.' 

They  bring  much  more  stability  and  experience  into  the 
management  of  city  affairs  than  was  possible  under  the 
former  system,  and  create  some  independence  of  mere  party 
dictation.  They  make  it  possible  to  pursue  a  steadier  and 
more  consistent  policy  than  can  be  attained  under  the  old  or 
the  latest  party  system.  In  fact,  the  whole  policy  estab- 
lished by  such  boards  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is 
as  utterly  opposed  to  the  theory  according  to  which  some 
mtuicipal  reformers  are  now  insisting  that  mayors  shall  be 
autocrats,  as  they  are  to  the  old  system  of  strict  party  rule. 

They  have  unquestionably  caused  much  improvement  in 
city  administration,  and  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn  has  been  so 
satisfactory,  or  so  far  independent  of  partisan  and  boss  dic- 
tation. No  serious  scandal  has  stained  the  records  of  these 
boards,  and  no  part  of  the  city  government  has  commanded 
a  lai^er  measure  of  public  respect. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
confer  upon  these  boards  the  city  ordinance-making  power 
—  now  distributed  among  various  commissions  and  the  alder- 
men in  New  York  —  to  constitute  them  a  body  whose  action 
could  readily  supply  a  large  part  of  the  need  which  now 
exists  for  very  frequent  appeals  to  the  legislatures  for  special 
laws.  They  could  not  be  made  adequate  as  councils,  yet 
they  might  be  highly  useful  in  the  intermediate  stage  in 
passing  from  party  government  to  the  creation  of  such 
councils,  and  they  supply  valuable  suggestions  as  to  proper 
composition  of  such  bodies. 

VI 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Washington  — 
for  which  Congress  under  the  Constitution  makes  the  laws 
much  as  the  state  makes  them  for  other  cities  —  has  a  very 

>  Such  «u  the  condmon  when  the  GreaUt  New  Yoik  chatter  wu  adopl«d. 
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onique  lesson  for  us  concerning  party  and  mayoralty  gov- 
emnient.  Congrasa  hod  miiny  years  ago  provided  for  liaving 
a  mayor  and  city  council  in  two  branches  for  Wasbingtout 
and  an  executivo  organization  according  to  the  prevailing 
party  theory.  City -party  government  prevailed  up  to  1871, 
but  it  became  so  corrupt  and  intolerable  that  Congress 
imposed  upon  it  various  restraint.  Still  disgraceful  and 
intolerable  abuses  continued.  In  1874  and  1876  Congress' 
abolisbvd  tbe  whole  party  and  mn,yoralty  structure,  and  pro- 
vided a  Qcw  municijjal  system  wliich  nbolisbcd  all  voting  as 
to  city  affairs.  Since  this  new  system  went  into  operation 
no  one  has  voted  for  any  municipal  officer  in  Washington ;  it 
has  hud  nu  mayor  :  there  have  been  no  local,  party  contests 
for  captui'iug  its  gowruuicut  or  creating  municipal  virtue, 

The  law  of  1878  provided  for  tlic  appointment  by  th« 
Pnisidcnt  of  three  coiiimis»iioiivr«  to  wlium  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  Wa^Iuu^uu,  uud  the  selection  and 
removal  of  nearly  all  its  uIVilIuIh,  were  intrusted.  Two  of 
the  commissioners  were  made  apjiointlve  from  civil  life  and 
for  terms  of  three  yeiirs ;  and  the  other  was  to  lie  selected 
from  time  to  time  from  among  the  membent  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  —  whose  members,  we 
may  say,  are  neither  politicians  nor  partisans.  They  are 
of  the  clusA  of  men  who  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
city  police  and  Imards  of  public  works.  The  engineer  com- 
missioner, who  hna  no  fixed  term  of  ofhce,  is,  under  the 
commiissiou,  practically  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
public  workt*.  The  two  other  commiRsioners  aie  not,  in 
practice,  selected  from  the  same  party.  Tbe  commission  ^ 
save  as  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  taxation  and 
expenses — baa  much  the  same  powers  which  would  belong 
to  a  council  in  New  York  City  which  should  possess  the 
combined  authority  of  its  Board  of  Estimate  and  vVpportion- 
mont  and  of  all  of  the  city  commissions. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  city  government  substantially  non- 
partisan.     It  not  only  discards  the  whole  theory  of  an 


>  Uwi,  m*.  Ch.  337,  and  Uwi.  UT8,  Oi.  180. 
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autocmtic  lanyonilty  and  the  deltisioD  of  "holding  the 
mnyor  i-eeponnible,"  but  il  lias  no  mayor  whatever.  There 
an;  no  olectionii  for  gvttin}^  iniinicipol  [talriotisni  and  win- 
dom  out  of  partisnn  coulests  over  city  oAices,  no  assembly 
diatrtcte  or  [)iirty  leaders,  no  city  party,  no  primaries,  no 
boftsea,  only  able  administrators  who  beoome  familiar  with 
tlieir  duties  and  feel  responsibility  to  public  opinion. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  city  of  Washington,  under  tliis  new 
system,  has  bad  the  most  econontical,  efficient,  and  respectable 
government  of  any  city  in  the  United  8l4ttes.  There  have 
been  under  it  no  great  scandals  or  frauds  and  only  very  small 
abuses  of  the  Tammany  or  city«party  kind.  The  sanitary 
administration  of  Washington  has  been  excellent',  its  police 
foroe  has  not  be«n  guilty  of  corruption,  its  clean,  sniootli, 
and  vell-sliaded  and  paved  streets  have  been  generally 
admired.' 

Tbia  example  of  good  local  government  is  all  the  more 
interesting,  and  the  problem  solved  has  been  all  the  more 
difficult,  because  the  local  power  to  some  extent  embraces 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  as  well  as  that  of  a  city.  The 
people  of  Waahiogton  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
tlicir  form  of  government  and  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  A 
recent  UTitcr,  speaking  of  it,  f^ays,  "  The  commiasioncrs  are 
more  aenailivD  to  public  opinion  than  an  elected  exocutive. 
An  informal  vote.  lately  taken,  has  shown  that  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  pcoplo  favored  tho  introduction  of  suffrage." 
CitiKcna'  associations  exist  on  a  large  scale,  and  seem  to  make 
public  opinion  an  effective  power  for  good  govommont.' 

Though  wo  should  not  attempt  the  supprosaion  of  local 
voting  (or  municijtal  oiliccrs  within  tlio  etatca,  yet  tho  ox- 
ample  of  Washington  may  well  set  us  upon  revising  some 
of  our  most  confident  municipal  theories.  W^en  tho  ques- 
tion ortsos  as  to  whether  city-party  contests  tend  to  good 
city  government,  Washington  gives  us  no  uncertain  anstrer. 
When  tlie  question  aball  arise  whetlier  a  mayor  eloctod  by 

■  Time  ore  MIU  In  WmLIssiob  a  rtrj  few  looal  nlHcw*  whoia  th*  PN*ld«Bt 

■ppoi&ta  and  nmattt  MmilimM — 1«  U«  diacrtdlt  —  &ii|Mrtally  (or  fArtjr  rouou. 

>  P«titi<at  SeionM  ^/mrttrlp,  September,  Utr7,  (p.  Ui.  *l». 
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popular  Toto  and  having  autocratic  povrocs  is  an  essential 
Doudition  of  such  government,  the  answer  which  Washing- 
ton gives  would  seem  to  ho  uumistiikablu.  And  wo  sJiall 
soon  Gnd  that  tlm  rupublican  city  of  Paris  hus  no  mayor. 
that  all  tlio  cnlightciK-d,  wvlUgovcnied  ciliL-s  of  Europu  aro 
not  only  witliout  mayors  elected  by  the  people,  but  aro  with- 
out any  sort  of  party  government  whatever. 

3.    We  hope  our  readers  will  bo  prepared  for  some  euggcs- 

tiona  for  municipal  reform,  bused  in  part  on  the  experience 

^we  have  now  cited,  which  seems  to  call  for  important  re- 

viuoDB  of  several  conventional  methods  and  theories  which 

have  not  apparently  boon  well  considered. 

There  seems  to  be  a  manifest  need  of  a  central,  legislative, 
non-partisan  body  in  cities.  —  some  kind  of  a  city  council,  of 
which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ajiportionment  in  New 
York,  the  commissions  in  many  cities,  and  the  unifjuc  gov- 
ornmont  of  W;ishingtou  are  the  suggestion  and  prophecy, 
a  council  having  general  powers  for  msluiig  all  city  ordi- 
nances, for  bringing  the  whole  municipul  government  into 
harmony,  and  for  abolishing  needless  appouls  to  tlie  legisla- 
ture for  special  laws.  This  council  must  represent  not  mere 
parties,  or  ])arty  opinion,  but  public  opinion,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  citizens  and  municipal  interests.  Its  proper  consti- 
tution is  the  greatest  problem  of  city  government.' 


)  Aa  tutainalepreMnMtionof  therrauluof  piirt]rff«v«rn>n«iiliuid«rT>mn>Aor 
WDvbl  (ontaln  •otno  aecoiuit  ol  the  crave  abuios  which  han  ezUted  In  Ui«  offlcB* 
irfoDi»Ublca.corunar«,eonaiy  clorfcs,  ■horiSi,  civil  Jiullen,  adioot  board*,  niul 
hMnlii  of  public  work* :  boi  wo  bftm  so  •pace  for  Iiirili«r  •tptalln,  aad  tnuii  Uaiw 
Ibow  mailera  to  Ihe  ImBsinaUoii  of  the  reader,  allied  by  aomB  tncidMital  lllnnn- 
Iknt  M  OB  proceed.  Very  llksly  ihe  render  may  rcKunl  It  bb  >□  tmporUnt 
ohImIoii  thai  we  liav*  niti  menilonisl  tlia  ufglpct  ul  luaoy  lutolItpiDl  cliiieiu  to 
Uk*  p*n  1(1  llie  cily  primarioa.  otiiI  to  role  at  many  at  tliu  pleotlou*.  u  InIiik  a 
xnal  cQiuw  o(  bod  irity  (OTemm^nt.  Thii  inatl<.T  —  (di  loorc  tijcuitiMiit  nod 
|«o(mu»d  tliaa  It  I*  cenonlly  tboDglit  to  bo  — wlU  receire  atlenlloo  lita  non 
•f^KpeUU  {ilaM.    Sm  Ch.  X. 
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CHAPTSB  VII.  —  SEVERAL  VICIOUS  0ONDITION8  AND 
PRACTICK8  rONSIDKREIl  AND  IIRUF.niRR  ftm  THKM  PRO- 
P<IHKI>.  THK  MRKtT  —  OR  CiVIL  KKRVICES  RCFUKM  —  HVS> 
TKSI 


Inillvidiuilji  uiil  |>aMliM«iiin[>mi*iI  ui  tourcm  of  maolRtiwl  otSI*.  Tha  lUtimau 
powers  which  make  for  miiulclpivt  mdimi.  tlow  jari;  spirSi  luid  InttrvMi  divide 
Uie  tnic  frjondn  o(  Ijood  eitj  jtnTciumenC.  The  cniipcratlnn  of  lliou  IrloniU 
cawutlol  Bud  •  duty,  'lln  cooivlnii  o(  clly  Inboron  a  polcDllal  uid  dii<j|r»illD|t 
party  f«Tu«.    An  •»«;  nm«d]r  for  thl*  rortfiaa  I'lijUliKnt. 

The  prtwlitntion  of  mimiciiinl  niilli'>rit;^  toriHiriy  cndsai^ntiiTil.  Forty  tuts 
for  city  cilHciv  liidcfouidblo.  Tlio  ratllicHlii  of  drll  tcrvioe  retoCTO  mt  a  nnwiiy. 
This  ratiiriii  nuil  ltd  prscUrul  miulu-  i'iiilitini»l.  Why  ckUcd  tb«  "  tuMil  syaiHiu." 
Tile  promution  of  the  moct  worthy  s  diiij.  tt^ui'irnlt  lor  pkrty  utTMitage  an- 
JiutlAablo.  Tbo  merit  ayitom  will  mnke  true  Homo  Rale  niur-h  oMter.  City  Mr* 
rant*  thonld  not  be  Mtlve  In  party  imlitlm.  Thn  nrlKlii  mid  proireee  ol  vitII 
■errloe  nfomi.  HsdioikIi  lor  party  advautaKP  «hoiild  be  >  criminal  uRenco. 
Tlw  iimper  lenuro  and  oiHclnl  icrm  for  taanidpal  ollloen.  Moit  of  iLii>lr  iprma 
tar  Uio  tihurt.  KlKctlonn  In  wlilrb  iio  prinolpts*  are  InrolTod  are  d<tnnnLt<iln|{. 
Eianiidu)  vl  tuo  ibort  t»rniii  uiid  luo  irmny  ujeeiad  nflli'er*  la  oUIn  aiii]  THIafta. 
ElocUoj  jutymen,  The  larjcnr  ihe  rily  the  loneor  ihoiild  bi^  the  Icrma  of  Ita  olD- 
tor%.  Tbi<  nriiiy  and  navy  and  iha  (nJctnl  Judiclnry  lUunKntD  tha  adrantage  «( 
l(i»c  t*nii».  Thp  Brooklyn  oluutor  of  VIHS  an  Uhiitriitluji  the  policy  ootniDnulMl 
in  Uiie  ebapler  aiid  Ibe  ctIU  of  olty-p&rty  icovFrnioDnt. 

1.  The  reader  is  reminded  thnt  we  are  not  to  consider  ro 
much  the  ultimate  influences  —  educational,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious—  which  bear  upon  this  Bubjeci,  as  those  which  spring 
from  fabe  theories  and  mcthuda  and  from  vicious  organiza- 
tions. While  to  elevate  the  stJimlard  of  morality  and  intelli- 
gence must  always  ho  the  ultimutu  puritose,  it  is  plainly  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  to  di;t4.-rinino  by  what  meniis  we 
can  secure  the  best  govcrnincut  possible  from  the  virtue  anii 
intelligence  which  now  exist  amonjj  the  people.  Wc  believe 
that  much  better  municipal  adminiHtnttioQ  (liun  that  which 
now  prevails  is  possible  even  within  thitt  decude. 

Thiit  a  largo  proportion  of  the  evils  in  our  city  affairs 
spring  from  iguorunee^  sullishness,  and  corruption  on  tlio  part 
of  individtuiU,  for  whtcli  parties  and  false  theories  and 
metJiods  are  not  respomuble,  no  candid  man  can  deny.     Much 
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of  ihe  bribery  which  exists  should  be  cbnrgeil  directly  upon 
indiviiluuls  —  iu  very  large  measure  upon  the  Bo-callcd  rL-spuot- 
ablv  clussvs  or  i\w  curporutiotis  which  they  control.' 
■  Nevertheless,  the  bribery  aud  corruption  in  city  govom- 
mciil  whieh  originates  In  the  private  action  of  individuals  i« 
small  eompnrod  with  that  which  springs  from  the  doingii  of 
parties  and  factions,  and  finds  justification  iu  uu  excutiiive 
I«rty  Bpirit.* 

2.  Yet  there  is,  beyuud  the  special  sphere  of  our  discusxian, 
a  broud  field  for  instnictiun  luid  fur  patriotie  and  alli'uitttic 
endeavor  in  which  the  teacher,  the  miiiistuni  of  i-eligion,  and 
all  organizations  for  municipal  reform  have  a  hi)^h  function 
and  duty.  It  i.s  fur  them  to  present  lofty  ideals,  to  arouw 
the  sense  of  civic  pride  and  duty,  to  elevate  tlie  municipal 
standards  of  the  people  and  impel  tliem  by  irre«i))tible  moral 
and  reiiginus  forces  to  the  l»etter  discharge  of  tlieir  obliga- 
tions to  themselves  and  tlieir  country.  It  would  be  no  small 
gain  to  make  it  as  discreditable  for  our  young  men  —  whoae 
college  studies  have  ])erbaps  extended  to  the  gnvemments  of 
Greece,  Home,  and  (Semmny —  to  have  no  sound  and  dotinito 
views  as  to  what  are  the  pruper  relations  between  parlies  and 
municipal  governments,  or  as  to  the  best  means  of  improWng 
the  latter,  as  it  is  for  our  rich  social  leaders  to  take  no  {art 
iti  municipal  administration,  while  surrendering  themselves 
to  o«tten tat  ions  and  demoraliKiug  social  display — when  our 
cities  are  the  worst  governed  amongst  those  of  the  enlight- 
ened nations. 


We  have  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that,  at  the 
outset  of  all  att«mpts  to  unite  the  natural  friends  of  good  mu- 


'n*  majrof  of  CUeagn  In  k  nomt  (poecb  to  leadlaK  cUImm  U  nporUd  to 
hsT*  UMd  tiMM  wcinU  ;  "  WbobriliM  UipCi»niiir-nCi>unRil7  II  1>  not  nian  In  Iho 
sMDMaa  <nOuof  IIIf'  It  limvuin  your  own  walk*  of  lite.  .  .  .  Wbol*  rMpon- 
tllil*  fnt  ttiB  conilUlon  ttt  UTaIn  In  tlui  riiy  ol  Chlogu'F  Your  nfrcKOMIire 
ImilnM* MiM-  It  an  luMMor  KTOWi  Tlcbln  olHc",  Willi  wlmniilnM  tic'Ilrtde?  Sol 
Willi  ilii-  comtnuB  pfi)!!!*  ...  but  wiUi  Mm  nui:  who  t«mplt(l  blm  to  makir  a  low 
avKMUMOit."    X.  Y.  gPtMing  fou.  Doe.  30,  IHHk 

>BMCto.lU.,IV..Miil  V. 
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nicipal  govcrmucut,  wu  find  thorn  deinnratiHl  into  hoMilu  party 
camps  uiid  mads  diatnistful  4if  eiich  other  hy  irrolcvnnt  party 
iiisues,  projudiocs,  and  nvalncs.  Yet.  so  profoundly  impor- 
tant in  this  fiict  —  directly  in  the  wiiy  of  all  urgumcnls  iw  to 
nmodiea  —  that  we  must  odd  a  few  more  words  concerning 
it.  The  party  interests  and  distrusts  arising  out  of  isiuca 
external  to  municipal  affairs  make  it  very  tlillicuU  even  foi- 
cundid  party  men  —  and  impossible  for  partisans  —  to  coilp- 
en»te  in  iiny  municipal  policy,  or  to  take  a  just  view  either  of 
city  interests  or  of  their  own  obligations. 

They  can  hardly  comprehend  the  fundamental  fact  tliat  a 
city  or  a  village  has  no  valid  claim  to  a  sepanit«  government 
except  to  enable  it  to  govern  in  reference  to  its  own  needs 
and  interests.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  they  hubitoaUy 
ncriJice  tlie  welfure  of  municipalities  to  the  interests  and 
unhitions  of  state  and  national  parties.  Their  partisan  spirit 
and  ambition  involve  them  in  endless  contests  and  intrigues 
for  mere  city  and  village  patronage,  spoils,  and  votes  to  be 
used  in  aid  of  external  and  irrelevant  party  elections.  By 
this  tneans  both  their  sense  of  municipal  duty  and  their  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  city  affairs  become 
debased.  Naturally  enougli,  they  fail  to  see  that  if  city  gov- 
ernments and  pai'ty  managers  would  confine  themselves  to 
their  proper  spheres  there  would  1)6  few  conflicts  hetween 
them  —  theite  conflicts  springing  mainly  from  in^'asions  by 
each  of  the  domaiji  of  the  other. 

It  is  almost  too  clear  for  argument  that  only  by  a  union 
of  the  natural  friends  of  good  city  government,  thus  unnatu- 
rally separated  and  made  hostile  toward  each  oilier,  can  such 
government  lie  established  or  preserved.  For  the  number 
in  any  one  political  party,  which  will  stand  for  true  city 
government,  is  too  small  to  cstubliBh  it — to  carry  the  city 
oloctiona  —  both  against  its  own  partisans  and  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  other  party.  An  indispensable  condition  of 
municipal  reform,  therefore,  is  the  union  and  cooperation, 
in  its  behalf,  of  tlie  worthier  voters  of  both  parties  —  the 
natural  friends  of  municipal  reform  —  in  sup^wrt  of  methods 
of  city  government  upon  which  they  can  honorably  unite. 
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while  rcbiiiiing  tlicir  exuitiiig  ttfliliations  iu  autioiitl  and  state 
piirtii'^. 

Thus  fnr,  nearly  every  triumph  of  euch  rcfonii  hni;  been 
achievisi  tlii-oiigh  a  temporary  union  of  \ts  ptirly-ilividcd 
—  though  nntiiritl  —  frieiuU;  and  it  is  plain  that  to  make 
such  reform  permnnent  these  friends  must  permuuuiitly 
stand  together.  Only  hy  being  faithful  to  vity  iiitcn.'stfi  can 
they  be  victorious.  The  first  essential  ndvanee  toward  sueh 
a  anion  is  for  the  citizen  himself  to  subordinate  his  party 
passions  to  his  sense  of  municipal  duty.  TJie  mau  iticnpAble 
of  tliis  can  have  no  part  in  the  primal  and  noblest  work  of 
municipal  salvation.  In  other  words,  the  first  great  victory 
for  such  a  cau-se,  in  which  any  citizen  r^n  take  a  noble  part, 
must  be  one  achieved  within  himself  —  a  victory  of  the 
patriot  over  the  partisan,  oF  the  good  citizen  over  the  poll* 
tician  in  his  onni  nature,  of  his  sense  of  duty  over  his 
party  paAsion.i  and  ambitions. 

Upon  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  citizens  —  upon  the 
men  best  endowed  by  nature  for  acldcving  such  a  victory 
over  themselves,  who.  nevertheless,  for  party  reasons  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  —  must  rest  the  chief  responsi- 
Irility  for  our  municipal  future.  They  can  have,  and  will 
deserve  to  have,  Uttlu  better  municipal  administration  until 
they  acliievo  such  a  victory  over  themselves. 

2.  In  the  history  of  Imlf-civilixcd  times,  we  can  read  with 
surprise  how  men  who  differed  nboul  religion  refused  to  act 
together  for  justice  or  good  government.  But  what  shall  we 
when,  under  our  political  system,  which  tolerates  all 
ftinions.  men  of  adverse  politics  —  men  who  worship  in  the 
same  churches  and  oofipernte  harmoniously  on  the  same 
boards  in  all  business  affairs  — yet,  in  a  lialf-civi liked  sjiirit. 
refuse  for  more  partjitan  reasons  to  make  common  efforts  for 
good  government  at  ilieir  own  doors?  They  unite,  irrespec- 
tive of  [xarty,  in  all  sorts  of  i«rtnerships.  and  corporations,  and 
in  supjiorting  churches,  charities,  reforms,  and  amusements, 
yet  tliey  stand  in  angry,  i»irtisan  array,  despite  their  plain 
duty  to  support  non-partisan  government, — which  would 
nioMr  aid  tlie  objects  for  which  tliey  thus  jototly  labor.     A 
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few  leading  citizens  in  a  village,  and  a  few  liundred  such  in  a 
great  city,  —  prominent  in  the  different  parties  and  in  social 
life,  —  could  by  their  united  efforts  k-ad  to  success  a  move- 
ment for  ttio  oTertUrow  of  party  despotism  and  municipal 
corruption. 

The  moat  intolligent  men  of  a  city  know  heiter  than 
others  that  it  is  of  no  ituportunco,  intriiiaitiiUy,  uoder  a  good 
municipal  system,  what  are  cho  party  politics  of  it«  mayor, 
itH  judges,  its  justices,  its  policemen,  its  clerks,  or  it«  laborers 
—  it  being  enough  that  they  are  trustworthy  and  capable. 
So  long  ns  such  men  connive  in  enforcing  party  tests  in  the 
selection  of  these  municipul  servants,  they  are  most  guilty 
and  do  most  to  degrade  city  affairs,  for  they  sin  most  know- 
ingly und  disitstrously. 


II.    Labor  Registration 

1.  From  those  who  ought  to  lead  pntrioticnlly,  we  turn  to 
citizens  standing  on  the  lower  plane  of  municipal  service, 
who  suffer  most  from  tlie  lack  of  such  leadersliip.  We  Iiavc 
seen  in  Chapter  III.  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  despotic 
and  corrupt  control  of  elections  and  administration,  which  a 
debased  party  exercises  in  a  city,  is  made  possible  by  reason  of 
its  ability  to  employ,  promote,  and  dismiss  laborei-s  for  the 
city  at  pleasure.  These  city  laborers — many  thousands  in 
a  great  city  —  are  bribed  and  coerced  by  appeals  to  their 
fears  and  hopes.  Every  consideration  of  justice  and  morality 
makes  it  important  that  employment  in  the  municipal  service 
should  be  secured  by  open  and  fair  means,  irrespective  of 
political  or  religious  opinions,  and  that  such  opinions  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  discliurgcs  from  this  service.  Every 
municipal  government  which  fails  to  protect  iu  own  worthy 
laborers  against  the  partisan  piracy  and  despotism  of  its 
politicians  is  as  degrading  as  it  is  disgraceful.  Probably 
from  live  to  twenty  voters,  who  seek  each  of  tLose  phiccs 
in  the  labor  service  under  the  city-party  system,  have  been 
templed,  if  not  bribc<l,  to  servility  by  promises  of  empluy- 
menC  on  the  condition  of  voting  and  elect ioueertng  for  the 
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ruling  party  or  fuction.  A  constant  fear  of  dismissal  tend* 
to  make  the  city  laLorcra  uctivo  liencbmon  and  elecCioneerers 
aervile  to  Ihu  boHs  and  thv  party  Ivadors. 

2.  Under  the  party  8ysl«in,  tvliicti  prevailed  in  New  York 
City  and  Boston  for  example,  buforo  the  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  were  introduced,  laborers  could  hardly  gain  a 
place  in  the  municipal  labor  service  without  the  approval  or 
"  request "  in  writinf;  of  some  party  agent  or  ollicial  —  a  re- 
quest hardly  obtainable;  suvu  on  the  paj-meut  of  a  fee,  and 
the  surrender  of  their  independence  in  voting.  In  some 
American  cities  there  is  rouxon  to  think  that  thc»e  scandalous 
"•requests"  have  been  on  aalc  in  the  labor  market.  Nor  was 
this  bU.  Thcro  iscum  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  —  as 
Colonel  Waring  declared  —  that  the  wages  of  Inboroni  for 
cities  have  fioniotimoa  been  fixed  above  the  market  rate,  so 
that  the  partisan  jiurvcyors  of  thcsu  *'  n^qui-vt^  "  may  bo  able 
to  sell  them  to  laborers  for  a  good  profit. 

It  would  obviously  be  of  immense  public  advantage  so  to 
regulate  tlie  empluynicnt  and  diacliurge  of  laborers  in  the 
municipal  service  that  they  can,  according  to  just  provisions, 
secure  such  employment  upon  their  merila  ua  workmen,  re- 
gardlcss  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions.  Happily,  it 
has  bo«n  ])roved  to  be  easily  practicable  to  do  tliis  ;  but  wo 
have  no  space  for  explaining  the  inethoils  in  detail.  TtiL-y 
do  not  require  examinations,  but  only  a  registration  of  uppli- 
cations  for  employment,  and  simple  regulations  which  cause 
every  one  who  seeks  it  to  be  fairly  treated  —  to  have  em-  1 
ployment  in  particular  kindn  nf  labor  in  the  onler  of  his 
application' — and  to  be  protected  from  llie  interference  of 
party  leaders  and  maiiagera. 

If  labor  places  are  sought  in  which  ability  to  read  or  write, 
aotne  mechanical  skill,  or  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  essen- 
tial,  there  are  proper  inquiries  on  these  points.  Yet,  the 
laborer  who  can  neither  road  nor  write,  and  who  has  no  in- 
Suence  behind  him,  may  bo  registered,  and  will  have  his 
chance  in  due  order  for  any  omploymont  for  which  he  ia 
competent.  Tlic  trial  of  this  system  in  Boston,  whore  it  has 
been  longest  unforced,  has  demunslratud  its  practical  justica 
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and  utility,  and  has  caused  the  laboring  ol&SMs  to  be  its 
Ttgorou*  supporters,  while  the  corrupt  politiciaos  and  party 
leaders  have  appeared  as  its  ioveterato  enemies,  for  it  BUp- 
prMMs  a  large  part  of  their  power  and  spoila.' 

Snimtantially  the  same  methods  wvro  soon  after  ttuit  diita 
established  — and  with  adniirulilu  results  which  8Lill  cuntiuue 
—  in  the  labor  service  of  the  United  States  Nary  Depart- 
ment. The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Dee.  i. 
Iti'Jti,  says  that  "every  naval  officer  .  .  .  brought  into  con- 
tact .  .  .  with  the  laborers  ...  at  our  goTemment  yards, 
will,  I  am  sure,  testify  to  the  inuneasurable  superiority  of 
the  present  over  the  old  system." 

8.  Under  great  (UfBcultius,  without  adequate  leg^iHlation, 
and  agairiiit  the  bitter  opposition  of  party  leaders  and  bosses, 
similar  mctliods  are  now  (1896)  being  enforced  witli  marked 
success  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  A  lentil 
part  of  the  lime  and  exertion  given  to  useless  party  concen- 
(ions  concerning  the  politics  of  laborers  in  these  cities  would 
have  made  tlie  registration  of  laborers  bighly  effective  for 
suppressing  evils  which  these  contentions  do  much  to  ag- 
gravate." 

4.  Under  the  labor  registration  system  the  most  efficient 
and  faithful  laborers  naturally  rise  to  the  highest  places ; 
and  if  a  laborer  is  discharged  for  iiidi-fcuHible  reasons,  the 
laboring  class  resents  it,  uad  a  [uirty  approving  it  loses  votes. 


>  The  flnt  trial  ft  the  tr^ltm  o(  Ltbor  ncWmtOB  la  llio  Tnlled  Suibr  wu 
mad*  tn  the  Htj  of  Boston  In  tSSL  L«v«  Hui.,  ISM.  Ch.  330,  Hoe.  14.  Tliis 
law,  niainlj'  biuiiil  on  ilko  uailooal  Civil  tScrirlcn  law  ot  1SS3,  coauined  an  oiiicinal 
pravlsUm  tor  such  a  lyitom.  Tli«  liI|[UJjrMtlkTactory  rMitlta  obiaJn**!  ODdcr  It  In 
Bovton  hav«  enoMd  the  «]r«teni  tu  be  cxiendsi  to  ucber  cltlM  ot  Mmuachuwtf  tn 
rwponM  Co  tbelr  own  Tei)aiiiu.  Lahnrerm  mini  b*  ■<il«ct«l  In  Ui«  ord«r  ol  tlmir 
nglsiry  nnd  the  rcunno  ti>i  ihi<irditinilutiil  muK  b«  utaltd  fn  wtiiinc. 

<  Ilf  u  law  Diiacied  In  ItVi  the  elate  of  Illlnuls  proTtdod  tot  Uio  aDtorceniont  ot 
a  IntKir  ivicUimion  xyirtem  In  any  etty  which  by  jnpalar  vot*  ilinuli)  adopt  Ui* 
law.  The  cllj  of  Chlontco  liM  wloplid  ii.  and  >■  uu«  (ISIT)  *unwMfiilly  cnforo- 
big  tha  ijitein  wiUi  erery  promlRa  of  rontlnalnc  oMlnlneH— tliongh  Ibe  Uw 
oontaln*  Nonu  qulto  rndlcnl  provUlon*  to  be  odImtuiI  lo  Uu  odiml  ThU  law 
(B«o.  33)  wisely  pruhltilu  (li«  ilnniuiil  ot  a  (lariy  nnHWBonc  ttoni  ■  clly  tebonr, 
Md  alao  Uw  payment  of  any  by  luch  laborer,  toi  any  party  or  pullllcal  imitihim. 
Saeh  paf  ninnu  nrc  oti«ii  only  bribe*  Icr  avoidlDg  a  deaemd  dladimrge  bom  em. 
ployniaul. 
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Ther«  is,  in  fact,  very  little  inducement  to  <lij>chargfi  a  luborer 
for  party  rciisoiiK,  for  the  next  rnaii  upon  tlic  registry  must 
be  put  in  hin  pl>u:e,  and  he  may  belong  to  tlie  saino  party  as 
the  one  divchnrgeii.  Hence  the  laboring  clu«seii  strongly 
favor  labor  registmtion  as  soon  as  they  conipreliend  it. 

There  is  probably  no  way  in  which,  at  so  small  an  expense 
and  with  so  little  patriotic  effort,  a  larger  share  of  the  vor- 
ruptln<;  despotism  and  spoils  of  municipal  politics  can  be 
suppre^cd,  and  the  salutary  independence  of  the  voters  can 
be  more  increased,  than  by  enforcing  a  just,  iiou-partigau 
ayst«m  of  labor  registration. 


III.     Thg  Merit  Syttem 

I.  From  the  labor  service  we  turn  to  the  large  class  of  ofG- 
next  above  them,  who  carry  on  the  great  moss  of  the 
Administrative  work  of  cities,  and  have  only  the  mayor  and 
the  beads  of  departments  and  bureaus  in  the  superior  execu- 
tive service. 

Of  these  officials  of  the  executive  departments,  thus  inter- 
mediate between  the  highest  and  the  laborers,  there  were, 
in  1897,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  about  twelve  thousand. 
Nearly  all  the  reasons  which  commend  the  policy  we  have 
advised  as  to  laborers  also  require  the  selection  of  these 
clerks  and  other  administrative  officials  by  means  which 
disregard  all  political  and  religious  opinions  and  exclude  the 
mclhoibi  of  party  patronage  and  discrimination.  Indeed, 
the  moment  it  apiwiirud  that  party  government  lias  no  fit 
place  in  cities  and  villages,  the  whole  theory  of  appointing, 
promoting,  and  removing  municipal  ofHcials  for  party  reasons 
became  utterly  indefensible. 

Yet,  irrespective  of  this  general  fact,  party  tests  for  more 
ftdniinititrativc  oflices  are  both  absurd  luid  useless.  There 
la  ao  Democratic  and  no  Itepubliciui  way  of  keeping  city 
accounts  or  of  doing  any  of  the  work  of  city  clerks.  Party 
opinions  are  no  part  of  t)ie  qualiticatioiis  needed  for  dis- 
ohargiug  the  duties  of  municipal  oflicers.  In  fact,  every 
wch  oEBcer  is  likely  to  b«  a  bod  one  in  the  degree  that  he  is 
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a  more  politiciao  or  partisan,  or  seeks  to  fnvor  one  jioUtical 
{larly  or  to  obstruct  anotiier. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  the  best  persons  in  such  officL-s 
who  will  serve  it  for  the  salai'ies  oR'ered,  aud  he  who  offers 
tlie  best  character  aad  capaoitjr  for  the  salary  lias  the  highest 
claim  upon  the  offices,  quite  irrespective  of  his  party  luitl 
religious  views.  Kvery  party,  sect,  or  parly  leader  that 
obstructs  such  a  cluiiiiaiit  therefore  obstructs  both  indi- 
vidual justice  niid  the  public  interest. 

2.  When  different  pei'sons  seek  such  oHices,  the  just  way, 
nnd  that  which  is  nuinifeslly  in  the  public  interest,  is  tn 
have  public  exuiui nations  into  the  relative  merits  of  the 
several  applicants  for  doing  the  city  work,  to  allow  them  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  these  examinationit,  to  mark  and 
grade  them  according  to  the  merits  discloneJ,  and  to  appoint 
thotte  of  good  character  who  show  themselves  to  be  most 
capable  of  rendering  the  best  public  service,  —  all  without 
regard  to  their  political  or  religious  views  or  affiliations./ 
Such  examinations  are  known  as  free,  open,  competitive  ex- 
aminations, because  they  are  open  and  free  to  all  applicants 
on  the  same  conditions,  without  the  aid  of  influence,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  party  or  sect  to  which  the  applicants  may 
belong  There  are  various  grades  of  these  examinations  fitted 
to  test  the  qualiHcntious  needed  in  different  part^  of  the  city 
aervice.i  The  son  of  tlie  poor  man  and  the  son  of  the  rich 
man,  the  favorite  of  a  party  and  the  independent  rotor  whom 
a  party  hates,  stand  un  the  same  basts  in  competitive  cxiinii- 
outions.  Tlicy  must  equally  rely  upon  theuisclvcs  iduuu  fur 
entering  thorn  aiid  for  securing  appointment«.  The  persons 
will  be  first  appoiutod  aud  promoted  who  arc  shown  to  be 
most  competent. 

>  There  U  anoUiBt  hind  at  einmlanllniu  knotrn  m  fia4*.«nmliwtlons.  vhlrh 
pNvlile*  lor  no  frro,  nitn-fmriliuu  raiiiiiHlliafi  ot  im'rit ;  Uiay  am  not  open  la 
aU  ftppIicanU :  Uiey  nipirlr  <l««l<l»  whcllier  tlio  rarirfil  »|>plii«iii  B>l>i>lilt>d  lo 
lliaiii  comet  lip  lo  a  MrUia  aiMlnuT'  Mviitanl.  Tho  larnt  at  bL-inji  nkniliii'il  in 
Cene»lly  hvuiciI  ilirougb  tiM  Indiunce  of  lomo  boa,  |»ny  Itroder.  or  pnliUe  oRI- 
Mr.  TlitM  BUuniiiiiluna  do  not  eiutlile  the  sovenuD*Dl  Ui  acciire  the  lieei  wbo 
u*  nAdy  10  nrrve  n  fur  th»  aalarr  nffnrd :  tbey  oniible  adhprenU  ol  one  party  lo 
twuir*  a  monopoly  of  all  or  titiirly  aU  the  oBoea.  FoltiicUlu  and  boMoa  uaturally 
ittiicli  praler  men  pM»«xaaiksaUo(ia. 
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The  coiapetitiTe  system — obviously  baaed  oa  justice  — 
develops  self-reliance  and  indvpendence  of  cbaraoUr  us  much 
OS  il  dinwountges  servility  and  roUanco  upon  mere  itiilu«noe 
and  iiiti'igue.' 

8.  Il  is  upan  such  views  of  jiulico  and  the  public  intei^ 
eats  tliat  civil  servtco  roforiu,  competitive  examinatioiiit.  lutd 
merit  system  are  based.  According  to  the  methods  of  Lliin 
reform,  no  aid  is  required  from  any  party,  politician,  or 
boss  to  euablo  aay  citiwm  to  enter  —  uuuidtid  ^  the  exami- 
Dations  upon  tlic  same  coiidilioii».  No  inquiries  are  made 
oonceming  tho  political  or  rt'ligioiu  opinions  of  those  ex- 
aminech.  Thu  que^lioiis  which  are  asked  on  the  examina- 
tions, which  uru  in  writing,  relate  to  the  character  and 
capacity  nuttded  in  the  part  of  the  public  service  in  which 
thu  applicant  seeks  an  apjiointment.  Every  applicant  makes 
fur  iuuucU  tliu  record  of  fitness  or  unfitness  which  deter- 
minet  his  relative  Bt«nding  among  all  the  competitors. 
Those  who  pass  the  best  extiminiitiontt  are  graded  highest. 
All  are  gnuletl  in  the  order  of  merit  as  shown  by  the 
examinations,  and  the  appointments  follow  the  same  order, 
except  Uiut  tliose  who  fall  below  an  essential  and  required 
capacity  are  not  appointed  at  all. 

Only  n  very  small  number  of  places  in  the  municipal 
service  —  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  — require  an  educa- 
tion above  that  imparted  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  stato 
of  MiM».«ichu»etUt,  where,  between  18H5  and  1890, 17.198  per- 
90118  were  examined,  10,9^  were  educated  in  the  common 
sohoolsi  and  only  2()3  had  received  a  college  education. 
When  II  people  think  a  common  school  education  so  valuable 
M  to  tAX  themselves  for  giving  it  to  all  their  children,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  to  insist  that  those  who  have  acquired 
the  most  of  it.  and  have  also  the  bust  chaiact«r  and  capacity, 
should  be  first  appointed  to  oflico. 

It  ia  obvious  that  these  competitive  examiuAtions  not  only 


'  Ma:roi'  SiranK  or  Now  York,  lo  bli  annu&l  mimttgv  (Jan.  T,  ISM),  danland 
rowprliilTe  ei>ni1nalions  to  be.  witbiii  UiDir  |itup*r  nnf*,  "tba  only  JuM  aod 
prui>ct  muuu  "  of  makLai;  Mlottiana  for  (be  nuriofpal  Mrrfoe,  ud  bo  ■lulalucd 
tlwa  tu  tW  gnu  ailvwiusB  of  ilio  clij  of  Kcir  York. 
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Btimnlate  and  honor  oar  system  ot  public  schools,  but  justly 
tewiird  the  yoDth  who  excel  in  tbenu  Each  applicant  who 
wins  an  office  throogh  his  exsminatioo  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  pnt  himself  into  office  by  his  own  merits  alone.  To  the 
extent  that  these  applicants  thns  gain  the  offices  by  thei^ 
superior  character  and  capacity,  they  obvionsly  limit  partisan 
patronage,  diminish  the  corrupt  trade  in  party  politics  —  in 
short,  suppress  the  spoils  system  itself. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  all  of  the  administrative  and  labor 
places  in  the  municipal  service  could  be  filled  by  the  methods 
we  have  pointed  ont,  the  spoils  system  would  speedily  cease 
to  exist,  and  that  the  assembly  district  leaders  and  the  boss 
himself  wonld  soon  die  of  starvation  —  save  as  corruption 
might  survive  in  connection  with  legislation,  and  with  legis- 
lative offices  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak. 

Labor  registration  and  the  civil  service  examinations 
should  be  regarded  as  the  first,  and  most  decisive,  practical 
steps  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  municipal  problem. 
These  reforms  once  completed,  nearly  all  the  others  will  be 
comparatively  easy  and  certain.  We  shall  show  that  promo- 
tions from  those  who  have  thus  entered  the  service  would 
inevitably  be  made  to  fill  nearly  all  the  higher  positions. 

4.  Some  of  the  direct  practical  consequences  of  enforcing 
these  two  methods  deserve  special  notice.  (1^  There  would 
be  little  inducement  left  to  act  the  mischievous  part  of  a  city- 
party  leader,  or  carry  on  the  trade  of  city  politics.  Those 
who  thus,  by  their  merits,  win  the  places  in  municipal  service, 
would  neither  buy  the  leader's  influence,  fear  his  power,  nor 
vote  according  to  his  orders.  The  complicated  machinery 
and  the  demoralizing  contests  for  apportioning  appointments 
among  numerous  districts  and  between  rival  managers, 
leaders,  and  captains,  would  be  useless.  Those  belonging 
to  different  parties,  which  the  registrations  and  examinations 
would  bring  into  the  service,  by  sitting  side  by  side  in  the 
doing  of  the  city  work  would  constantly  teach  people  the 
absurdity  of  party  opinions  as  tests  for  such  employments. 

(2)  The  public  servants  who  have  gained  their  places  by 
their  own  merit  would  not  be  the  natural  admirers  of  those 
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vho  liikvc  secured  ofIic«  on  the  bnttis  of  favoritism  and  in- 
fiuenco  —  that  method  naturnlly  seemiug  to  them  to  be  both 

EliDJUHt  ttitd  detnoralixlng.  Th«ir  synipathiett  would  ^o  out 
ranoly  to  nil  those  who  by  their  own  ineriUt  utid  t-iidc-uvorii, 
alonfl,  are  trying  to  win  the  places  to  which  tliey  aru  justly 
entitled.     They  would  hardly  be  able  to  respect  thooo  who 

.  b}'  Hocret  and  vicious  ways  were  seeking  honors  which  tliey 
lo  not  deserve. 
(8)    It  is  obvious  that  a  syHtem  which  awards  the  munic- 

4|iii]   [ilaces   to   those  whose   cliai'iioters  and   capacity  have 
ed  the  highent  examinations  must  strongly  tend  to  bring 

Isuperior  persons  into  tJie  municipal  nervine,  to  improve  its 

'moral  tone,  and  to  elevate  it  In  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  liave  been  the  actual 
results  under  the  free  competitive  system.'  The  ofliciiils  who 
liave  entered  the  departments  at  Washington  under  thiM  uys- 
tem  are  greatly  superior  to  those  they  have  succeeded  —  mucli 
more  work  being  done  now  by  the  same  number  of  officially  than 
formerly.  Those  who  enter  the  public  service  through  com- 
petitive  examinations  are  under  no  obligations  to  parties  or 
pnrty  managers.     As  a  natural  consequence  of  their  su- 

fpcrior  capacity  and  iadependeuce,   the  public  servants  of 

'  oar  cities  and  villages  would  be  ele^'ated  in  the  respect  of 
tbeir  inhabitants.  No  people  can  respect  partisan  servility 
in  the  public  service.  But  who  can  refuse  their  respect  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  won  their  positions  in  hoo- 
orable  public  competitions  of  character  and  capacity? 

(4)   The  merit  system,*  thua  enforced  through  free  pub- 

>  A  pabUe  compotltlTD  exwnJiiatlot)  It  ercotlj'  droAdod  by  (hmo  vtioin  rb&r- 
aeur«r  baUMftraup«inMituc<i(MtulBtlai-.k  — thty  t*r«l]rTaiiiunnj[  to  inkv  [nrt 
lIp  tbem.  Every  cnntgwliilvo  Tii*l  i»  iiiierMtnl  In  expcolng  Uiem  uid  bariug 
I  ■track  troni  ibe  tisi  at  nimpcllton. 
*T1wra  ilt  •  |>arnll!(r  UlnaM  lunlltuff  tbl*  cjntnin  tli«  "  H«rll  9j«tCD."  •■ 
r  o«e  who  Bnlora  tb«  ciYll  Mrvin*  tlironitb  it  Jom  m  by  Tirlu«  o(  anpnior 
t  dtMOiMtnttod  by  tb*  enmlnation  he  faaa  p»«ed.  It  wm  fat  lUa  t— wi. 
I M  brlBf  onl  DteKTly  Iba  luun  batwnoD  It  «iid  tb«  •potlt  lyalVM,  wlileb  Miwtd 
I  HUtaar  to  ISW  to  MivxMt  th»  phTM*  "  Hnrlt  Bjhmh,"  wbfcb  bas  now  coma 
pinto  coDeiml  um.  B»l<m'*  Civil  Strpier  In  Orrgt  Britain,  p.  101.  Tboro  vonld 
tm  m  obTtoua  <atiT«MloaM  In  bA*lng  ftt  phMW,  mob  m  the  "  UcKt  Sttite«,"  lb* 
"SpoOaSwrlea."  andtka  " Puty Sorrloa,"  for aiatUij[«tAlfi|[UH>*riDMDb(not 
■bi«nMDt«  wrrlM  who  bat*  Mit#Md  it  UuoaKbtba  merit  i7*wa>,  train  tbow 
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lie  oxaminutions,  provides  for  exAminntions  for  promotions 
within  the  (tcrvioe,  by  which  the  most  competent  may 
rouch  t1i«  highest  places.  The  examinations  for  promotions 
not  only  cHtise  tlie  public  servants  to  exei-t  thcniaelvcs  to 
make  a  good  record  by  doing  their  work  well,  wkI  ^ivo  the 
people  the  benelil  of  having  the  most  capable  in  the  highest 
poailiotiii,  but  they  suppress  the  pernicious  practice  of  ptucing 
mere  politicians  and  party  leaders,  ignorant  of  udniinistrative 
methods,  nt  the  head  of  bureaus  and  departments  for  mure 
parly  udviintnge.  ThU  is  not  the  place  for  considering  how 
far  the  selection  from  the  lower  places  of  those  who  arc  to 
fill  the  higher  sliould  be  carried  —  whether  all  heads  of 
bureaus  and  departments,  if  not  even  the  mayor  himself, 
should  not  be  chosen  from  those  already  in  some  brunch  of 
municipal  service.' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  despite  the  oppowtion  of  pftiiy 
managers  and  spoilsmen,  it  has  already  become  a  common 
practice  to  fill  the  higher  places  —  save  those  of  oommis- 
sioucrs  —  in  the  best  American  police  and  fire  departmenta 
by   the  promotion  of   subordinates.      This  practice  should 

«hn  hftvn  oiiurod  It  Uuoagh  tbe  ipolla  ■yaC«m,  or  the  party  (jratem.  From  lbs 
Inck  of  iiiieIi  pbrwM  Ml  alwunl  pn^tla*  bu  krlaoa  of  dotlgiiatlng  (tin  ti>riii«r  u 
ircll  u  Uieijvtcnn  bytrhlch  tbeyhavsipOuadofllMM  tlM"ciTil>i'nicp."  Ihough 
Uio;  nro  —  no  mote  thitn  i  lio  oUkt  i  wo  cluus  —  a  [art  of  th«  elvll  Ktiiat.  Cas- 
dldatM  for  oflloii  nr*'  tarniKlly  nikod  n-boUior  ibcy  nn  In  favor  at.  or  i>pp<i«i>d  lo, 
"dvll  Servk«"  — aiiiKMiion  wlilcb  io  obvtoaily  wiimImm  »Ufl»b*urd.  anlMp  In- 
tmdcd  to  Ask  trboiliei  tho  caodldnte  Iblnka  Ihoro  ahoubl  b«  any  eirll  ofHcsra 
what«ivnr.  'Ilio  Inqulrlu  ihould  Iw  tbiu  :  Arn  you  in  Ibvoi  of,  or  nil!  ynii  iiip- 
pori,  aMeril  Servioo?  DofOD  lavoraSpoltaSorrlce?  Or  a  PArty  Service?  The 
phrajMui "  Merit  Offlcer"  and  "  SiraUs  Offiwr  "  mfclit  aba  bo  (oimd  both  ciXiven- 
l«ul  aud  iu»lu]. 

1 11  no  mail  cnnld  b«  m»A«  mayor  who  bad  not  ii«rv«d  for  at  Ipui  tro  years  In 
a  I'iiy  rnuncll.  nr  aa  ibe  bood  of  a  departmaut,  wb  *boii]d  knoir  much  mom  ibaa 
w«  now  iln  abont  our  mayors,  and  they  prould  lio  miich  moro  uoinpeinni  for  tlinir 
datlM.  Wc  ihould  Hito  Mloir  iha  pnic«d«nu  of  tlm  bmi-|[o*arii»d  cltiw  of  tJt» 
world.  t(  U  be  aald  tbat  not  many  tmctworlliy  .\nd  compctont  men  lor  (he  hlj;b- 
Mt  ploou  «oUt  tb«  (iibardliiaio  poilllonii  —  nndat  party  govgnunDiit  aiul  ibo 
apoili  nyitem  ~thla  may  ba  oilmliled.  But  Int  It  bo  tmiviilM)  iliai  the  tow*r 
placH  ihal)  he  Hllcd  by  fr««  oompelltion.  and  that  the  blehor  ihall  ba  inven  (o  iba 
moM  Diarltortuui  u-ho  ban  aorTod  Id  Uu  lower  gTada*,  «iid  all  expstieacD  boa 
■bewn  that  abondant  «apaoUy  will  »aWt  tbn  luwar  itradoa.  In  •vary  amy.  nary, 
and  Eood  police  force,  — aod  In  Ibc  boat  cuuautnr  and  diplomatSo  mtvtem  of  the 
voilij.  — tbou  wtaoflll  the  bl|{hoi  otBoeaarn  E«n<ira'lTi^ii°'t*'i^*n  among  tboH 
irlio  liaTe  wrTod  wnrthtly  tn  tbo  aubordlaaM  poalttana. 
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be  extended  to  all  city  department!).  Wliy  sliuuld  wc  put 
ignoriint  politiciana  and  party  manipulators  in  comniitiid  of 
the  experienced  and  able  subordinates  of  ttiuso  deiiarlinunts 
—  thus  humiliating  the  moat  meritorious  who  liuve  won  iheir 
[  places  by  their  Bupcriority,  degrading  the  uioi'ul  tone  of  the 
adminbtration,  and  depriving  tlio  people  of  the  leacieriihij)  of 
the  iHun  must  competent  to  si-rvc  tliom? 

6,  Most  unjustifiablo  rcmovaU  are  made,  not  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  putting  piirtiuuiar  persons  out  of  ofiiec.  but  to  make 
placi-^  for  ihv  f^ivoritvs  of  olUucru  tind  politicians;  and, 
inasmuch  a»  under  the  methods  of  eivil  service  reform  one 
of  the  highei<t  on  the  comjietitive  listii  must  succeed  to  the 
'  vacancy,  it  is  not  generally  found  possible  to  accomplisli  this 
purpow.  Hence,  unjust  removals  are  Largely  suppressed  by 
the  merit  system.  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  removal 
of  municipal  officers,  (I  J  for  parly  advantage,  (2)  by  reason 
of  their  political  or  religioiui  opinions,  (3)  for  any  other 
auaeSiSave  those  which  shall  be  detinitely  slated  in  writing, 
(4)  or  until  after  allowing  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
explanation  in  self-defence,  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

No  formal  trial  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  remov- 
ing the  members  of  the  municipal  service  with  which  we  ore 
I'dealing.  but  common  justice  demands  that  definite  charges 
should  bo  made  necessary  and  that  a  full  opfwrtunity  for 
nakiug  explanations  should  be  allowed  to  the  ofHoer  sought 
(O  bo  removed. 

For  thoiMi  requirements  there  are  ample  precedents.  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Illinois  law,  cited  in  this  chapter,  prohibits  the 
removal  of  any  city  officer  or  employee,  appointed  under  the 
examinations,  "except  for  cause  upon  written  cbargos.  after 
BR  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  o\mi  defence."  The  consti- 
tuiion  of  New  York,  as  amended  in  1894,  provides,  as  to  the 
reuioval  of  certAin  cla»ses  of  officers  by  the  governor,  that 
one  of  them  may  he  removed  after  "giving  such  oflicer  a 
copy  of  the  charges  against  him  and  an  opportunity  of  lieing 
riivard  in  his  defence,"  and  u  to  removing  other  officers,  tlint 
[iS  "statement  of  the  i-jiuse  of  removal"  must  l>e  filed  hy  the 
[r^voroor,  with  the  secretAry  of  state,  ouil  reported  to  the 
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legislature.'  If  &  governor  may  be  required  to  comply  with 
eucli  couditiouB,  they  may  certainly  be  fitly  enforced  against 
a  mayor,  or  the  bead  of  a  city  department. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  city  of  New  York  provide  that 
"no  regular  clerk  or  head  of  a  bureau  shall  be  removed  until 
he  has  been  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  proposed  removal, 
and  has  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  jnaking  an  explana- 
tioD,  and  in  every  case  of  reraoval  the  true  ground  thereof 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  department."  ^ 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  salutary  effects  of 
such  HmitatioQS  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  removal  as  prac< 
tised  by  city  parties,  but  we  shall  point  out  the  need  of  yet 
greater  restraints  upon  this  power."  These  provisions  are 
certainly  in  broad  contrast  with  the  theories  of  that  peculiar 
class  of  reformers  who  insist  upon  an  absolute  right  of 
removal  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  party-elected  mayors. 

6.  It  is  one  of  the  good  results  of  filling  municipal  places 
through  competitive  examinations  and  the  registration  of 
laborers,  that  every  party  is  likely  to  have  the  proportion 
of  its  adherents  due  to  their  numbers  in  the  municipal 
service  —  a  fact  which  will  do  much  to  allay  party  jealousies 
and  make  it  easier  to  establish  and  preserve  a  non-partisan 
municipal  system.  No  party  is  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  municipal  system  which  will  enable  its  opponents  to 
grasp  all  the  city  offices  and  places,  but  it  can  hardly  make 
even  a  plausible  opposition  to  one  which  bestows  them  upon 
individual  merit  and  makes  no  discrimination  for  or  against 
any  party. 

After  the  merit  system  has  been  for  some  time  fairly  en- 
forced, parties  will  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  after  all  of  not 
much  importance  to  them  to  have  their  adherents  in  city 


1  CoDBt.,  Art.  6,  Sees.  3  and  4 ;  Art.  10,  Sec.  1. 

*  Laws  New  York,  1883,  Ch,  410,  Sec,  48,  and  Laws,  1897,  Ch.  378,  S«c.  1S43. 

*  Since  the  text  was  written,  the  President  has  amended  ttie  11th  Civil  Service 
Rule  b;  adding  tliese  important  worda:  "  So  remueal  sliall  be  made  trom  any 
podtian  subject  to  competitive  examination  except  for  Just  cause  and  upon 
mitten  charges  filed  with  the  head  of  the  dcpartraent,  or  other  appointlaf;  officer, 
and  oC  which  the  accused  shall  have  Full  notice  and  an  oppoitnnlty  to  make  de- 
fence."   14  Bep.  U.  S.  Civ.  Ser.  Com.,  p.  24. 
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068,  for  they  ciuiDot  convert  tkem  ioto  party  clectioneerore 
or  miike  them  p«y  asscssmeals.  Men  of  different  parties 
who  have  gaioed  their  pkoes  by  their  own  inerit^  uiid  who 
have  been  aociistonied  to  work  side  by  side,  natumlly  enough 
oooie  to  lliiuk  that  they  ought  not  to  use  tlieir  official  influ* 
enc«  for  controlling  party  politics.  It  soon  becomes  much 
easier  to  restrain  such  oilicia]  intermeddling,  as  tlie  experi* 
ence  of  Baston  has  already  shown  us.  There  the  examina- 
tions—  as  well  as  the  registry  of  laborers  —  has  continued 
longest  and  been  most  complete.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
city  baa  recently  adopted  an  ordinance  which  provides  that 
"no  clerk,  employee,  commissioners,  member  of  any  board,  or 
other  officer  of  the  city  government,  except  those  elected  by 
popular  TOte,  shall  be  an  officer  of  any  political  caucus  or  a 
meraWr  of  any  political  committee  or  convention,"'  The 
contrast  between  this  ordinance  and  the  city-party  system  we 
have  considered  seems  almost  that  between  an  enlightened 
and  a  scmi-civilizod  condition.  Ueforc  civil  serviw  csami- 
nattouH  were  eHtablishcd  in  Kn;;land,  she  n'as  coinpellud  to 
disfranchise  many  of  liur  olVicials  during  a  long  period,  in 
aid  of  supprctieing  their  corrupt  and  oppressive  activity  in 
party  politics.  Jii  the  time  of  (juccii  Annu  the  otiiciuls 
in  the  postal  service  were  forbidden  to  endeavor  to  indueoce 
the  voters;  and  in  1772  officers  in  the  revenue  and  postal 
service  were  forbidden  by  law  to  vote  at  all  for  membeni 
of  Parltament.  This  restriction  and  disfranchisement  coo- 
tinued  for  more  than  a  century,  —  up  tn  the  time  when  in 
187G  the  civil  xcrvice  examinations  had  brought  such  uon- 
partisiin  officials  into  these  branches  of  the  public  Hervicc, 
and  had  so  enlightened  the  prevailing  sense  of  duty  and  pro- 
priety, tliat  these  officers  could  be  safely — -and  they  were 
again  —  allowed  to  vote.' 

7.  The  right — nt  least  in  a  luoral  sense  —  of  a  city,  vil* 
lage,  or  state  to  forbid  its  administrative  servants  taking  tax 
active  part  in  managing  politics  and  controlling  elections  is 
too  clear  for  queBtioa.     These  servaota  ought  to  be  not  only 

■  BoMon.  RST.  OH,,  p.  IM. 

■  Batoa'a  VtvU  Strvt«t  (a  Oreol  BrUain,  pp.  W,  I3L 
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impartial  toward  all  citizens,  —  but  to  seem  to  be  so,  which 
is  iropotisiblc  if  thc>-  arc  to  take  leading  part«  in  party  strife. , 
Moat  people   can  we  that   for  policemen  ov   judges  to  bol 
active  in  manugijig  parties  would  not  only  bo  indecent,  but 
dnngeinuH  ;  and,  but  for  long  usage  and  partisan  blindness^^ 
it  would  seem  only  in  s  littlu  loss  degree  improper  for  aay 
other  municipal  officials  to  do  the  Bftme  thiogs. 

Every  city  and  villsge  should  possess  and  exercise  an 
authority  to  make  ordinances  at  least  as  stringent  and  com- 
prehensive 06  those  of  Boston.  How  can  it  bo  said  that 
municipal  elections  arc  free  if  the  city  party  in  power  may 
moke  party  forts  iind  riflo-pits  out  of  the  city  offices,  partisan 
soldiers  out  of  the  municipal  servants,  and  tax  the:.ie  servanta 
at  pluaeuro  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  warfare  with  its  oppo- 
nents? While  tlio  municipal  employees  and  officers  should 
be  allowed  to  votv,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  their 
power  to  interfere  with  other  voters,  or  to  conspire  with 
party  managers  for  controlling  city  eleetions.  The  city 
election  should  bo  made  by  law  a  cause  of  removal.' 

We  have  no  space  for  further  facts,  save  as  they  appear  in 
the  note  below,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  enforcement 
of  labor  rtgistrulion  and  competitive  examinations  have  been 
us  salutary  in  their  practical  uffect  as  they  arc  just,  demo- 
cratic, and  republican  in  theory.' 

>  Tho  <l!fflcuhlDii  of  («lKlill>)iiii|{  thft  Mlutarr  priBdpI*  dMUrwl  la  tJi«  1 
oivjinniicn  Jiut  cltml  an  iiiucli  |{mHi*r  rlmii  luiin  ptopl*  Imatinv.    Whi^u  tn  1M0^ 
ablllnik*  Iwlnjc  pmpAml  uudor  Ilia  <11t(<l-I1uii  of  IlioUonnnltlccol  Seventy  [of  Ihv 
roorjnniilDS  of  llui  polive  routts  of  Nbw  York  City,  oiio  of  lU  iiilM>i,|niiiill««« 
roftitisl  lo  liiiHtrt  Id  llio  blU  b  provliiluiii,  iimpoawd  by  tlio  writor,  jiroliitilliii)'  \ 
Justli-oi  lieiiijc  parly  lea4t<n  or  lahliit  an  nnili'v  [Ari  In  jiarty  manufiiiniaiit. 

*ClvU  Mrrtao  e»inluatli]iis  bci^n  in  Euulund  In  a  imntl  way  hutarv  IHMI. 
ThantllHytlieydMnoniitiBUdiuionciiiuiiiil  ilua  (oliFf;r*aUy  eilcndMl.    Eatoo'a 
Civil  Sen'ice  til  Onal  Britain,  Cb.  Silll.     Cany  nuinn^'un.  iialronH|[iviuoii|[«n,j 
and  miwi^ially  Uii>  arlalocratlc  dawoa  ntipotrrl  ttiem  f  ri»u  ilie  bnglnnliig,  for  tbryl 
Ml  np  ponoiial  uiMft  acaln*!  •rlKocRiilc  InlliiancD  nniJ  blnliriubl.    hi-Uirv  IktoI 
tboy  hiul  heen  cnnndnil  la  iilinniil  »vrty  braiii'li  ot  the  rivSI,  ami  t'l  vnrlnii'  pnria  i 
of  (he  milllary.  admiiiiBlmrk'n,  willi  immcuiv  ailTnntaae  l<i  Ilii-  pnbllo  Hivk-e. 
Thoy  bad  b«on  licfore  rsliibllitlird  In  Dritub  Inillii.  and  hmnlncp  bven  miir*  and 
nun  wilMidnd  to  GnRlUb  rolonlea.    A  igunrtpr  i>l  a  rcnlnry  or  nu-Tn  nco  rivtl 
Mrvliw  rpfnrm  ninUioiU  bad  rMnnl  idbn  a  iiutiiprot  vnniittTpny  pUhrT  on  tli« 
lan  I'l  KiiKllvh  lArilM  or  Rojtlith  atnleamni.    Parliaau  apiKdnunenM  and  ro- 
moval*  u-^m  Igiiic  a|tD  KupproMod  \m  EngUah  dtlca.    Awl.  ttnnft  m  U  may  Mieia , 
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IV 

1.  Ivvery  rea»nn  which  can  justify  treating  m  criminals  Uie 
men  who  coii8[(ire  for  driving  a  [jerson  out  of  i)rivati'  t-mploy- 

to  iw.  ciitll  TCrrica  r^lorni  iii4tlifnl»  liai»  an  coiuplvt«ly  aiijipreafted  (Atrooa^a  op- 

:  poiuliDFTits  and  rniiioTalit  tor  psrl;  rtoaona,  lluit  upoo  u  cbuig«  o(  mlnUliT'  Is 
Engbii-l  Icoi  Uiui  B  buiu]>«tl  olUean  ftllogDtbor  ato  cluiDgod  tar  rnuh  iwucai^. 
Ttirro  am,  bownver,  tu  addition.  ■  IrUlliig  naulwr  it  pxtiy,  d«Ucb«id  officialti 
wba  may  b«  chongBd  wlioM  oIBom— moinlj  Iram  their  liiiitnilfir^aiiug  or  trDin 
UOM  oaglict  — bavo  not  jat  botn  brongbt  vltlilii  Ibe  cinmlnniloui.  Tbli  ntorm 
in  EnxU«d  bMeTtryvlwiv  been  n  triumpbof  rcpubllcxii  nnd  •IrnnH-ntiSf  pqiiAlJty 

^■lul  )iutlM~larK«l]r  (be  victory  of  iup«rior  ebiracwr  Knd  caiuictiy  in  humbla 
Bta  —  OTorihat  ooairalot  place*  In  the  pabllc  aorrloa  wbtcb  ibo  privlli'gcit  rlainiioa, 
th»  iin(ii>ortDca  of  Uio  uatlooul  cbiirch,  Uia  laiidcd  ailatocnt-y,  and  pairatuc^ 
monfcnlng  rfcb  noli  bod  moonpalixod  tor  oaatnrlna. 

llMiiood  •flacia  of  lUc  Eiicli«Ii  rxpi<riini'iii  naturally  l«l  (n  lbs  mtabllahment 
of  vIvDaerTlMDiunlaatloiulii  tbo  United  States.  — ihougbloa  vciy  llniltcil  and 
liuuleiiuata monnar,  —  nndcr  actaatCongraiapaMadln  IHSSand  UOS.  Tbajpro- 
vld«il  ualy  for  i>aiiv«xaiiiiualii»is.  not  aa  ira  have  asplaloed,  practically  open  to 
all.  but  ouly  Id  IIid  aJhitunta  ot  tb«  domloMit  patty ;  yet  Iboy  wcro  ta  a  Umllod 
way  nufni.  Biil««ua  lSi2  aiid  UTS  tbora  waa  a  Clrll  Sarvlca  Contnlnlon  np- 
polDi«>l  by  tlio  Fr«dd«Rt,  undw  vary  Inadtqnata  IsEal  prorbiim*,  yet  It*  rMulta 
vn*  bvncActal.  ConsrcH  na.  boverer,  too  bUad  and  portlian  to  maka  tho 
nocihd  approprlntloiii  (or  coBtlanlng  tboM  oxanilnatlnna.  It  witu  uol  until  iVil 
that  tlia  NaiiiMial  Tii  11  Hrrvfra  Rotarm  metlioili,  with  oompetitlve  examlustionit 

'  In  B  iBi^e  and  i)  ftpmntla  miinnar,  wort  catAbUabnd  lu  Ibo  United  State*  nndn 

'  tba  taw  of  January  1(>.  IS>!1. 

Tlib  law,  anil  ttitt  bill  vtilrli  bpcuTue  the  Inir.  have  boon  quite  eeoerally  re- 
iMrml  to  aa  "Tbfl  I'endlolon  Itlll  "  and  tho  "  Pnndtetou  Lnw  "  —  opparentty 
beeaaw  Buiaior  roDdlotfln  patr<otlp4iIly  praaontoil  ami  aupjiortnil  It  in  tho  Unlii^ 

'  BlalaaSouala,  a*  be  liad  be(oi«  prM«nt«d  in  tlutl  body  a  civil  nrrvioe  rernno  bill 
Whlob  MBina  to  have  Iiwn  Ih?  prmlii'^tlon  of  Mr.  Jonekes  nnd  Sanntur  Sumner. 
Iba  tectt  art  that  Mr.  reo-Ileton  hiid  nothing  wh>ii«vi>r  to  dJi  with  the  pr«para- 
tloao(tboM>«aIlod  P«iidl»t<;n  Bill.  It  WMidratle<l  by  tb<<  aiitbonif  Ihbi  rolume. 
Aflcr  btttng  rtvlaed  by  tho  titv/  Vnrk  Civil  Scrvlco  Itcforni  .^uwintlan,  — but 
wilboat  the  addition  or  iputcrlnl  chonco  of  any  Mclion,  —  It  waa  by  miunxt  at 
tfaa  AMOctatlon  placrd,  by  ihn  urltiir.  In  tbe  haudt  uf  Mr.  Peiidletoii  f<>r  pmv 
Mtatlcm  In  tlin  .Smnle,  iiixt  it  ira«  there  ptouinted  by  tilm.  The  deainnatluD 
a(  the  bill  ut  tlio  "  l\:DdIo(nii  Dill "  fwllllaiKd  lu  ■nbailinilon  In  plnco  of  the 
pttnt  hilt  whicb  Mr.  Ptndlnlon  had  lintiin>  pn.i«Btil«<l  — a  bill  whkh.in  the  opliitcin 
of  Ibc  writer,  waa  not  only  iiiic<iiiiit[liltU<nnl,  hut  in  eerenil  parllnnlarH  Incapable 
ol  onforMmant.  The  hUl  a*  tt  pawod  Cbngnaa  tvnialii*  nnamendtd  to  thiii  lime, 
IIML  Tlio  ac«  law  provided  tor  a  Chll  SanlM  Cominliulon  — of  vblrb  Ilia 
writer  nim  tbo  mi-nitH^flrtt  appalnlad  — and  (or  tba  Misbllahinoiit  ol  a  ayitMD  *4 
opon  cuiupi'tliiie  eiaininationa. 

I.  The  fint  cxxmlnatlnoB  and«r  IhU  law  eitendat  U>  1lttl«  Iom  tlian  foortcaa 
IbavMiiJ  nfllcinl  i^lnoaa,  and  tu  only  Iwmiy-thrao—' bolus  Ihn  laixrai  —  pvn- 

'  fldrra.  It  bu  aa  iron  thn  tnppovt  «i  public  ofdnlon  that,  ileapite  oonMant  party 
OpfitulllDn.  the  cxonilnatiuna  for  irbkh  It  prnvldo*  am  now  eitendnl  to  more 
tliati  c^hAy-aeven  ibotuand  nOIdal  plocu  and  to  mora  Uuui  alz  huiidr*il  tvat- 
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meiit,  or  for  making  htm  odious,  would  justify  party  uinoagei 
and  leaders  being  treated  as  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy  when' 


odllMk.    Evwjr  PtMldant,  ii>M|wtir]init  to  Uio  pnbllo  Mnllnient  In  their  Uirat,  hw 
hiiceir Bit^'lfd  UiB  voforociDaiit  oT  Uid Mlorm  iDctliada.    'llio  wbalonumbcroC, 
odlcUti  ■D<l  cm|)liiyD«  In  the  Kodetml  axecatlTii  lorrloa  Is  ItSIJ  to  wlileb  sxudIui 
tloiu  luluht  tra  ciuuil*!  WW  lg!fla>,  wham  mUtIm  aaknuat  to  •100,(01,1X10,   Thai 
annOBl  laluiB*  of  ihoM  to  which  tlio  ezainliikllaii  nlrcBiljr  exirod  unouM  to 
$nflO0,OIH,  mui  ther  an  bdne  lUailily  extaoilcil  u>  tho  nuliliu  ot  iboM  plico*. 
being  mrnily  thoM  ol  minor  iiuporuuM.    14  Rap.  Vtr.  Bw.  Com.,  pp.3l,S. 

S.  Tho  •BtaRiamiuit  i>t  ilia  civQ  ttirrUm  Iftw  of  Maimelinj»tt>.  «iMl«d  la 
18H  and  buwl  an  the  nfttional  law.  hai  boon  (ollonvl  by  admlmbln  miLlla  bnih 
In  Um  cItU  htvIm  of  ihc  auia  aiul  tn  that  ol  It*  munieiiialltlM.  No  p«Ky  in  tha 
■lain  Di>w  T«nliirM  to  oppasa  a  civil  iN'rvlou  niturni  jatk-T. 

^  In  Uia  nlalfl  ot  New  Tork,  in  whtrh  a  diil  ■orrlco  roforni  law,  nbo  baMd 
on  that  ot  tlienailoti,  waavnacicd  In  1»N3  (Law*,  im3,Ch.  Si),  thr>  pr^Kt'^  if 
Um  «iaiuliiailonii  haa  b««D  Isni  uitioraolory  Uum  la  HaJaaehnaptta,  dulIuI;  bjr 
MMon  ot  portlMB  oppodUon  to  lUom  nnd  Uic  lurk  of  trloudlr  lupport  on 
put  ot  Mvuml  cotarnnm  trad  inayon.  Whlto  Ur.  Cluvobuid  wai  toTnrnor,  i 
nIonD  adTBOced  aa  npidly  in  K«w  York  m  II  did  ia  KUMacbiiwiw.  Rni  luV 
Hqa«Blly  taTcnil  KnTcruonand  Torioui  mayon  bar*  appointed  uciranhy  onn- 
mlHdiinani  and  oilur  ofllcora  to  uaouu  tbo  law,  and  bnvn  Biipumuily  beau 
wUliiiK  thai  tfas  authority  nonfemd  by  It  Khnnld  b*  pnxKiuttd  fur  ixiiiy  adr^n- 
Uge.  Fraud*  and  Inoflldancy  In  lU  Dxeeutton  wori-  the  imiiiral  retuli,  but  w« 
cannot  |o  Into  daiatb.  U  miun  audln  to  wty  thai  the  Inw  u  a  vbole  boa 
Bi'hicviid  i-cry  nv^l^l  rrsnlta,  anil  In  ii"w  (DwiiinhBr,  laiil)  being  pratiy  woll  «x»- 
«u(odiii(h«offlcinlsDrTl(^eol  ihciiateand  la  thalof  MVfraluUlM,  andMpMdally 
In  Btooklyn,  Kew  York  (!1iy.  and  Uufblo.  Th«  piinniplc*  on  which  tho  law  la 
baaed  Iimto  at  ibl«  lime  (1>KC)  n  airnnitfT  anpiioit  In  ihe  publlo  opinion  of  the 
Blaie  than  ibcy  ovor  had  briore.  The  New  YmIe  Coaultiitlooal  ConveuUon  at 
ISH  nppnir<id  Itin  r«(orni  polli-y  and  Maared  iCa  ultimata  onloroMtnant  byaoon* 
■UtDtlonol  provinlun  In  thn**  wonli:  " Appolutmcuta  and  pTomotlana  lo  the 
olvll  Mcrvlce  uf  Ihe  k lata,  and  ot  all  tlio  civil  divlklim*  Uinrwl,  Indndluc  ellka 
and  TlllaEai,  sbull  be  iniuli!  accord  Inc  to  muril  and  lltncM,  to  lie  aaceruined  ao 
far  aa  pnullcable  by  cxumlnailopi,  which,  an  tar  »i  prartitrable,  iball  be  oan»- 
p«4ilh-«"  (CiitKi.,  Art.  V.  8«i:.  ni.  11>li  UnKiuigo,  wblcb  ttie  fatgheal  eoatt  u( 
Now  York  hai  Inierprolcd  mott  famrahly  fiir  tb»  porpMa  InlMidad,  ta  at  onca 
the  moat  compnbuulTa  and  enltKbtoncd  proririon  em  yol  made  by  an  Amerl- 
CKAi  Mato  for  tha  ImiwiiTemanl  of  lia  elvll  aarilco-^  U  can  hardly  fall  to  pime 
fatal  to  tho  ipolla  Byateui ,  Ihe  boia  ayvi  ran.  thv  city  ■party  (yairm,  and  tlie  aatiH'mtIf 
mayoral ly  lyiieni.  It  l>  a  t*ei  of  atGnlAcanco  ihal  In  thr  Mew  York  Consilia. 
lional  O>iiv*ntfon,  whii'h  adupted  thin  notilo  proriilon.  boih  panln  witd  lalrly 
i«pra*aut«d,  Bui  In  the  lecinlatnru*  ot  New  Vurk,  *iiic«  ISM,  a  ;«iiliun  ma- 
jority, lad  by  a  ataie  boai.  haa  provalled  unUI  18fi8.  Oeiiee  wc  ne«d  not  he  tur< 
prtaod  ihat  <hla  majority  ha*  nfaaod  to  enact  tba  pr«per  lawa  for  ranjiag  thia 
provialon  into  tttvet.  (houeh  Ihe  couna  baTo  aupporled  lla  taefsllon  a*  tar  aa  prap- 
ticahts  under  iho  old  law  and  Iha  couKlIntion  itaelf.  Il  nocht  lo  be  addeil  that 
the  la*l  sDTvrnor  of  K«w  Yofk  [Hr.  Dlaek)  naed  hi*  Inflnenee  tor  the  paasatw  •>! 
a  pernldoii*  Ihw  wb1i;li  haa  b««n  alnwat  aa  dbaairoiu  lo  ibe  cbuh  of  rofonu  la 
K«r  York  aa  il  ha«  been  in  hil  own  pfoipwita  and  reiiomioatlan.  Itut  tho  out- 
cume  ha*  lie«>i  thatColnnel  HrHiptrvrlt  — the  lir*i*«mm  RepubtlaaA  au(ipnn«r  of 
tivU  aettto*  lelofmarei  aLaoted  govainor  of  New  Voik— !■  hii  anoeaawri  aad 
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they  conspire  or  cooperate  for  causing  the  removal  of  a  pitblio 
•ervnntt  or  for  making  him  odious,  because  he  omits  to  p«y  a 
political  assessment,  or  to  electioneer  for  a  party.  We  have 
seen  that  nii  Illinois  law,  referred  to,  prohibits  the  payment 
of  moneys  fnr  any  party  or  political  oliject  by  any  municipal 
employee,  to  any  other  municipal  ofhcer  or  employee,  or  to 
certain  other  officers  named.  This  prohibition  ahould  be 
made  yet  more  general  and  absolute  so  far  as  city  officers 
and  employees  are  concerned.  Such  payments  are  generally 
made  by  them  either  from  fear,  or  from  hope  of  official  or 
parly*  faror,  if  they  aro  not  in  fact  intended  as  bribes  to 
avoid  removal.  The  people  Avill  never  believe  municipal 
servants  to  bo  impartial — nor  are  they  likely  to  be  —  so 
long  as  tbey  contributu  to  the  campaign  funds  of  a  political 
party.  Provision  should  bu  mmlu  by  law  fur  paying  all 
legitimate  cxpvusvs  uf  municipal  uluctiuos,  and  all  others 
had  better  rvmain  unpaid.' 

2.  In  vi<.-w  of  the  salutary  effects  of  civil  service  reform, 
it  has  very  likely  occurred  to  the  render  that,  if  the  manager* 
of  tlie  great  parlies  iii  our  cities  had  during  the  last  decade 
given  one>teiith  part  of  the  ufTorts  and  the  money  to  tt«  sup- 
port which  they  have  given  to  partisan  contentions  for  pat- 
roDttge,  and  to  vicious,  hojieless  enileavors  to  secure  good 
governments  through  the  city-party  system,  tliey  would  have 
Bucceedeil  in  removing  a  very  hirge  part  of  the  municipal 
evils  which  are  now  so  threatening.  Taking  an  illustration 
from  New  York  City,  it  may  be  said  ttuit  for  more  tlian  six* 
teen  years  and  under  great  difficulties,  a  small  number  of  her 
citizens  have  successfully  maintained  the  struggle  for  tliia 
reform,  while  the  great  body  of  politicians,  and  party  mana- 
gers, have  bitterly  opposed  it.  Tammany  —  like  the  l{epu1>- 
lican  bos3  and  his  vassals  —  did  not  fail  eai-Iy  to  see  that  \ta 
triumph  would  be  fatal  not  merely  to  ita  own  domination 

tliD>«  la  f-nry  tnoaptet  that  tho  mlana  paMcj  of  tlit  oonnltallon  o(  New  York 
Will  DOW  liftT«  ■  lliwier*  *Qd  cIDoUnt  (apirort  kI  (he  htindi  of  her  etvvonior. 

'  to  Uale  and  national  oooitoM*  Inmlfiax  prinefpLua,  moaer  tna;  b«  givt^  wlih 
adnuitafie  for  p».yiat;  ilw  leetllmato  •xpviuNa  of  tmllglitcQliiB  ihe  pw)|>lc  u  to 
UiUM  prlaelplM.    Bui  t^ity  {irtuolplN  •(•  Mot  bmlrad  in  tl»toiii  io*  eltjr 
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but  to  the  city-party  system.  The  mere  partisan  and  cor- 
rupt Republicans  have  resisted  a  civil  service  reform  policy, 
apparently  because  they  care  less  for  the  public  interests 
and  for  the  many  worthy  Republicans  which  a  reform  policy 
would  put  into  ofBce  in  New  York  City,  than  they  do  for 
ihe  spoils  which  they  expect  to  secure  through  their  friendly 
relations  with  Tammany  and  its  boss. 


1.  The  proper  term  and  tenure  for  municipal  ofGce  is  one 
of  great  and  neglected  importance,  as  to  which  something 
should  be  said  here  —  but  more  will  be  added  in  future 
chapters.  All  the  reasons  which  require  that  persons 
should  enter  the  official  and  labor  service  of  cities  irrespec- 
tive of  political  opinions,  and  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone,  also 
require  that  they  should  not  be  removed  by  reason  of  such 
opinions,  or  to  promote  any  party  purpose.  The  public 
interest  generally  requires  that  they  should  remain  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  both  faithful  and  efficient,  yet  subject 
to  such  wise  and  just  provisiona  as  may  be  established  as  to 
the  proper  term  of  office.  There  are  several  peculiar  and 
seductive  interests  which  tend  to  establish  shorter  terms  than 
the  general  welfare  requires :  (1)  young,  sparsely  peopled 
communities  incline  to  provide  them  in  the  interest  of  rota- 
tion in  office ; '  (2)  city  parties  favor  short  terras  because 
they  and  their  managers  gain  power  and  profit  from  frequent 
and  numerous  elections ;  (3)  office-seekers,  patronage-mon- 
gers, and  demagogues  desire  them  for  reasons  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  interests  of  the  unselfish  public  in  the  matter  being 
indirect  and  remote,  these  special  interests  are  too  often  able 
to  prevail.  Besides,  there  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  reasons  which  make  short  terms  of  office  and 
inadequate  official  experience  —  especially  in  large  cities  —  a 
great  misfortune.     It  is  almost  obvious  that  the  larger  the 

'  It  is  B  famlllsr  fact  that  some  of  the  esily  New  Engluid  colonies  chose 
their  officers  toe  a,  tern  ot  oolj  tix  monUu, 
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eity  and  the  more  complicated  its  affairs,  the  greater  the 
need  of  \oag  terms  for  oflico  —  long  enough  for  the  officers  to 
become  well  instructed  in  municipal  methods  and  details. 

When,  in  statu  and  national  olections,  important  principles 
are  iliscusHcd.  theso  elections  may  have  an  educational  and 
elevating  influence  :  but  in  city  oloctions  for  more  city  otlicials 
such  priiiciplos  aro  rarely  involved,  and  the  contests,  being 
largely  for  party  spoils  and  power,  arc  generally  without 
elevating  effects  —  evcu  it  they  arc  not  demoralizing. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  these  eluctionx  by  increasing  the 
length  of  official  terms  and  diminishing  the  number  of  elected 
offloots  —  without  going  so  fur  lu  to  prevent  tliu  people  hav- 
ing s  real  control  of  their  itfTnirs  —  is,  therefore,  in  the  public 
interest.  We  can  easily  see  what  interests  would  gain  must, 
and  what  would  lose  most,  by  reducing  oflicial  terms  to  two 
or  three  months,  and  by  electing  four  or  five  times  as  many 
ofBcora  OS  are  now  elected.  The  buBlnvss  of  managing  party 
politics  and  elections  might  become,  under  such  conditions, 
the  most  active  and  profitable  known  to  our  cities.  If,  on 
(bo  other  extreme,  tlierc  were  no  popular  elections  for  city 
ofEcerfl  oftener  than  once  in  from  two  to  four  years,  our  eily 
parties,  and  their  ntajiagers  and  leaders,  might  be  ruiiied 
from  lack  of  busine^,  —  so  dependent  are  they  on  short 
terms  and  numerous  elections. 

2.  Obviously,  a  \'«ry  important  principle  —  aside  from 
such  considerations  —  is  involved  in  the  mutter  of  deter- 
mining the  proper  length  of  llie  terms  of  municipal  officers  — 
a  matter  which  has  been  very  inadequately  considered,  and 
as  to  which  heterogeneous  usages  prevail.  From  the  mere 
habit  of  having  slturt  terms  for  otGcere  in  villages  and  small 
cities,  where  ever)'  voter  can  juilge  as  to  how  official  func- 
tions aro  disctiarged,  such  terms  have  been  thoughtlessly  — 
or  by  partisan  connivance  — extended  to  large  cities,  where 
no  such  judgment  is  possible,  and  very  short  terms  and  all 
needleM  elections  are  a  misfortune. 

Three  charactertstio  examples  will  illustrate  these  evils : 
(1)  A  lawenacled  in  18%'  created  a  board  of  police  magis- 
>  Um  N<w  Yorh.  1S8G,  Vol.  3.  Ch.  UOl. 
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trates  for  New  York  City,  of  which  the  members  were  given 
an  appropriate  term  of  ten  years.  But  the  law  provided  that 
the  clerks  —  under  the  board,  whom  it  appoints — shall  have 
a  term  of  only  four  years,  and  that  the  assistant  clerks  and 
other  subordinates  shall  have  a  term  of  only  two  years. 
These  short  terms  tend  to  cause  the  clerks  to  constantly 
intrigue  for  retaining  their  places  through  vicious  influence, 
and  also  to  encourage  outsiders  to  constantly  hustle  and 
bargain  for  them.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
terms  of  the  clerks  should  not  be  as  long  at  least  as  those  of 
the  magistrates,  or  even  why  a  clerk  should  not  remain  in 
office,  like  a  policeman,  until  removed  for  good  cause.'  To 
send  them  away  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  they  have 
just  become  familiar  with  their  duties,  is  a  needless  act  of 
folly,  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  (2)  The 
charter  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  enacted  in  1888  provides  for 
the  election,  by  the  residents  of  each  of  its  wards,  of  a  con- 
stable every  year  for  the  term  of  one  year  only.  When  we 
consider  that  a  constable  is  an  officer  no  more  (it  to  be  elected 
than  a  policeman,  or  a  fireman,  what  an  amount  of  intrigue, 
wire-pulling,  and  expense  attend  every  such  election,  and 
how  great  would  be  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  constables 
under  the  appointment  and  the  supervision  of  some  court, 
and  of  giving  them  a  stable  tenure  analogous  to  that  of  a 
policeman,  we  may  well  be  astonished — save  for  the  greed 
and  power  of  patronage-mongering  politicians  —  that  such 
elections  are  tolerated  in  any  enlightened  city. 

(3)  A  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in 
1894  for  the  new  city  of  Montpelier  contains  a  variety  of 
mischievous  provisions  as  to  short  terms  and  excessive  elec- 
tions, several  of  which  we  fear  are  not  uncommon  in  recent 
city  charters.  The  members  of  the  city  council  are  annually 
elected,  and,  not  being  classified,  they  are  all  elected  each 
year  —  a  method  which  not  only  strongly  tends  to  mere 
party  government,  but  to  prevent  adequate  experience  in  the 

1  Wbils  these  pagea  are  being  revised  (Jnljr,  1S9T),  &  toandKloiu  coat«iition  U 
golDg  on  In  tbU  Bo&rd  ol  Magiitntes  relAtive  to  tha  appoiDtmeut  ot  soma  of  theis 
■bort-term  elerkg. 
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body,  or  a  HtcAily  and  conKisUint  policy.  The  fnct  that  all 
ZDembera  are  elected  in  and  fur  Httlu  wards  —  noni:  buing 
from  tlic  city  at  large — iniutt  constantly  lead  to  local  fac- 
tions, to  the  choice  of  little  politicians  tm  members,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  a  policy  bntniUy  conceived  in  tJie  interest  of 
the  whole  city  rather  than  in  that  of  particular  mctionti  of  it. 
Only  tlte  high  character  of  the  voten  of  the  city  ciui  long 
arrest  the  debasing  tendency  of  such  n  government.  If  half 
or  iwct-lhii-ds  of  the  members  of  the  coiiucil  were  selected 
from  the  city  at  large,  and  all  of  them  were  so  classilied  that 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  would  bo  renewed  tbe 
sune  >'ear,  we  must  tliink  that  n  much  better  govemment 

'  than  is  now  possible  wouhl  result. 

The  mayor  is  annually  elected,  and  he  appoints  the  chief 
of  pcdice  and  snch  "other  police  officers"  as  he  "shall  think 
aeoeaaary  "  —  all  for  the  same  one-year  term  as  his  own  — 
perhaps  about  as  effective  and  mischievous  a  provision  as 
could  be  contrived  for  securing  a  partisan  police  force,  and 
making  it  servile  in  the  mayoralty  elections.'  The  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  is  not  restricted  by  any  safeguards 
agaimtt  partisan  proscription,  or  in  aid  nf  securing  good 
character  and  capacity  in  oflice,  but  may  be  exeroiBed  "at 
pleasure,"  as  may  suit  the  designs  of  a  partisan  and  scheming 
mayor  or  party  majority. 

The  city  judge  is  elected  for  only  two  years,  n  term  which 
in  most  large  citie«  would  Ikj  disastrous,  but  which  may  be 
tolerated  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  such  rare  political  virtues 
as  Vermont,  whidi  liius  kept  its  judges  long  in  office,  though 
they  have  l>eeii  aniinally  or  biennially  elected. 

But  this  charter  has  other  provisions  worthy  of  notice. 
It  not  only  makes  the  mayor,  treasurer,  city  clerk,  alderroeu, 
sheriff,  auditors,  and  coni^tables  elective  by  the  people,  but 

[■!«>  "city  grand  jurors"  "an  overseer  of  the  poor,"  .  .  . 

'"petit  jnrora,  and   grand   jurora   for   the  county  ..."  as 
well.     On   the  whole,  this  charter  may  be  regarded  oa  a 

'  A  citj  p««Tila  M  tlHaoat  ••  Uiom  «t  lln«tp«Mcr,  who  need  only  two  poIic»- 
fom,  aftd  IiBT*  (inly  iwvpii  artMU  a  yMr  (or  brmcliM  of  Uio  peace,  can  probably 
>  iatan  a»  Tktow  a  ct»rt«r  lot  a  (hart  tini*. 
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lutxlel  for  i!8tnbliBliirig  luero  [uu-ty  govoniinuut,  and  Uie  raoat 
nutiierotut,  needlfSH,  ami  mUcliievoiix  eli»;lioii8  [loasiblc  in  a 
little  city.  It  is  not  emy  to  imagine  wliiit  would  he  tlio 
disiwtroas  result*  o(  aucb  a  municipul  system  if  itjiplieJ  to 
a  large  city. 

i.  It  cannot  l)e  ixxt  earneitily  innisted  that  as  cities  grow 
larger  the  need  becomes  much  greater  for  long  terms  of  office, 
in  Older  to  gain  the  experience  necessary  for  pursuing  a  con* 
uatent,  economical  policy  in  carrying  forward  large  munici- 
pal worka.  Much  city  administration  —  that  connected  with 
drainage,  water  supply,  internal  tran&it.  parks,  docks,  streets, 
und  public  buildings  —  must  bo  carried  on  according  to  com- 
prehensive and  coiisistcut  plans  requiring  several  years  for 
tJicir  execution.  When  the  terms  of  administrative  ofBco 
arc  vary  short,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  responsibility 
upon  the  guilty.  Beyond  lliis,  too  frequent  city  elections 
lead  to  the  despotic  rule  of  parties,  and  to  Uie  impainucnt 
of  official  indepundoncu,  so  that,  in  most  large  cilit-s,  Uiu 
most  computent  officers  lack  Uic  indejiendeuce  essential  fur 
the  best  discharge  of  their  functions. 

We  liave  seen  that  tlie  long  terms  of  the  memlters  of  city 
commi»siouM  have  contributed  to  their  salutai'y  efficiency, 
that  di»u(troiui  etTects  were  the  result  of  short  terms  of  office 
for  police  justices  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  great 
improvements  followed  the  lengthening  of  their  terms  to 
tell  years.  Every  judge  is  inde[)endent  and  courageous 
for  the  best  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  degree  that  his 
tenure  is  firm  and  his  term  is  long.  The  large  citim  whose 
judges,  justices,  constables,  coroners,  and  sheriffs  hare  had 
tho  shortest  terms,  have,  we  think,  had  the  worst  judicial 
administration.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  terms 
of  administrative  officers  id  cities  were  generally  made  only 
n  fourth  as  long  as  they  are,  municipal  abuses  would  be 
increa-sicd  fourfold,  or  that  if  the  terms  of  these  officers  were 
doubled,  abuses  would  be  greatly  diminished.' 

>  li  hatdljr  nacd  be  Mbd  ibat  odeqiuMc  Imtu  of  offlM  thoald  b*  Mcoaputlad 
br  nor*  •A«oUt«  prarWon  lor  Uu  *t»^T  expcnm  ol  Ul  inalltMaBW.  ud  tor 
pronpi  rcMOtsU  tot  ftct  omm— tabjMU  on  shkk  wm  itell  ttttt  mol*  fonliK 
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4.  Tliu  piirty  theory  ot  short^genoraUy  only  two-ycat — 
ttiniui  for  inuyorx  uiid  many  appointed  oBicurs  oeums  to  huvo 
found  fftvor  not  ta  a  denionfltratire  utility  but  us  a  ttpueiouit 
tbvoieticiU  remedy,  justitied  by  no  exporifuoo.  Every  guod 
city  policu  department.  bt;alth  department,  and  firo  doport- 
ment  coniU^mus  sliort  teniLt  iind  frequent  oloctions.  aud  in 
•xcelUirit  in  tlie  degree  that  it  U  independunt  of  Lbum.  If 
our  polioemen  and  firemen  were  appointed  or  cl«ct«d  for 
only  one  or  two  years,  who  con  doubt  they  would  bo  an  bud 
OH  our  constables,  coroners,  and  aheriffsV 

6.  There  is  hardly  any  busineoit  administi'ation  in  the 
country  which  is  better  conducted  than  that  great  mass  of 
it  which  ia  connected  with  the  navy  department  and  the 
engineering  duties  of  the  war  depai'tment.  The  foitifica- 
tiODA,  tlie  army  .stations,  the  traiiitportation,  the  arsenals, 
the  navy  yards,  the  ithips,  the  forttt,  the  works  of  Internal 
improvements,  and  the  vast  ex[)enditures  all  over  the  Union 
which  the  army  and  navy  require,  would  aJTord  opportuni- 
tiea  for  fraud  and  corruption  —  under  the  city-party  system  — 
much  greater  than  cities  supply  i  yet  frauds  and  abuses  in 
cities  are  far  gi'eater  tlian  those  which  arise  out  of  tliese 
deparlmonta. 

It  is  profoundly  signilioant  that  the  ofliciaU  who  directly 
control  the  work  under  these  departments  have  no  oflicial 
tormit.  and  that  their  superiors  are  affected  by  no  term  less 
tlun  four  years.  Most  of  those  who  direct  tliis  work  serve 
during  good  buhanor.  Yet,  their  work  not  only  goes  on 
with  a  ropilarity,  vigor,  and  economy,  hut  with  au  exemption 
from  frauds  and  scandals,  which  nur  city  oflicers  seem  in- 
oapablo  of  rivalling,  and  from  which  our  politicians  and 
party  managers  scorn  incapiiblo  of  learning.  Does  any  one 
think  that  a  two-year  term  for  postmasters,  collectors,  sub- 
treasurers,  Uiut«d  Stat«s  engineers,  and  United  States  dU- 
trict  attorneys  in  cities,  would  be  an  improvement  ? 

6.  There  is  no  bctt«r  municipal  administration  in  our 

niXMttnn.    It  wonU  be  •  public  odTatitw*  la  icrMtly  MUnd  Um  nquIrMMitt 
ttui  i-lty  ftfllcon  iball  givo  iweurlif  far  food  bohaviMr  — M  ttMj  miut  la  Si. 
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great  cities  than  that  wbich  goes  on  under  the  judges  of  our 
higher  courts,  whose  terms  are  longest  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  corruption  and  injustice  are  greatest,  yet  who  are  — 
save  at  rare  periods  —  unadmonished  to  duty  by  any  immi- 
nent election.  Letter  carriers  cannot  now  be  removed  save 
for  cause,  yet  they  were  never  before  bo  faithful. 

Obviously,  there  is  some  effective,  omnipresent  power, 
quite  independent  of  short  terms,  or  near  election,  which 
holds  to  duty  both  these  judges  and  the  other  officers  we 
have  just  referred  to  —  a  power  of  which  the  short-aighted, 
short-term,  frequent  party-election  theory  takes  little  notice. 
It  is  the  power  and  fear  of  public  opinion  and  that  noble  sense 
of  public  duty  which  all  worthy,  non-partisan  oiBcers  feel  — 
not  to  serve  a  party  servilely,  but  the  whole  people  faithfully. 

7.  In  the  whole  range  of  official  functions  under  the  re- 
public, there  are  hardly  two  classes  of  officers  whose  duties 
are  more  unlike,  and  none  whose  positions  subject  them  to 
greater  temptations,  than  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  engineer  of  the  United  States  army ;  and  yet  no  officers 
have  discharged  their  duties  more  faithfully,  and  none  have 
been  less  affected  by  any  saving  influences  from  short  terms 
or  impending  elections  —  both  having  a  tenure  during  capac- 
ity and  good  behavior.  Such  considerations  seem  to  make 
it  clear  that  in  trying  to  improve  our  municipal  administra- 
tion, we  should  rely  more  upon  public  opinion  and  an  inde- 
pendent sense  of  duty,  and  less  upon  short  terms  of  offices, 
frequent  elections,  and  partisan  contests. 

The  fact  may  be  stated  here,  —  to  be  established  later,  — 
that  in  European  cities,  where  administration  is  much  better 
than  in  American  cities,  the  official  heads  of  departments, 
and  their  subordinates  as  well,  hold  their  offices  much  longer, 
and  have  a  far  more  stable  tenure,  than  like  officers  in  the 
United  States.  The  short-term,  biennial-election  theory  of 
city  government  is  that  which  all  professional  politicians 
prefer  —  and  especially  for  mayors.  They  know  by  experi- 
ence that  party -elected  mayors  ^ — 'With  rare  exceptions — ^feel 
a  paramount  responsibility,  not  to  the  city,  but  to  their  party 
and  its  managers. 
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VI 

1.  It  will  l>n  iiistTUotive  Lo  consider  aonw  of  the  pftrlisan 
theories  noticed  in  this  chaptvr,  oh  they  an  embodieii  in  tho 
charter  of  a  great  city.  We  8cloct  tliat  of  Brooitlyn.  New 
York,  Ifecauxe  while  it  hiu>  80mu  uxcellutit  piovUioiLs  of  which 
wv  shiill  avail  oursvlves,  it  haa  done  more  than  any  other 
charter  to  introduce  tho  pernicious  practice  of  changing  lite 
heads  of  city  dupartmcntH  biennially  for  party  rea»onit,  and 
to  estnUteb  a,  purtisuu  and  autocratic  mayoralty  system.'  It 
hu  come  to  bo  a  largvly  accepted  American  doctrine  that 
the  iruprovcmunt  of  city  government  must  be  sought  through 
increasing  the  power  of  the  mayor  and  diminishing  that  of 
llto  council  and  other  ofSccrx,  and  tlirough  the  election  of 
botli  the  mayor  and  tho  mcmbi^rs  of  the  council  for  the 
same  two-year  term.  This  Brooklyn  charter  first  gave 
prominence  to  this  doctrine,  and  it  is  assumed  without  war- 
rant to  have  vindicated  it«  wisdom.  The  mayor  hod  not,  in 
fact,  so  compncltonsive  a  power  under  this  charter  as  he  is 
often  assumed  to  have  possessod ;  uud  in  the  departments 
whoro  bis  power  was  thu  greatest  the  government  was  the 
worst,  being  a  atrici  piirly  government,  quite  compatible 
with  a  constant,  dominating  boss,  save  in  tho  cascas  of  up- 
risings of  the  people  for  municipal  reform. 

This  f»mous  charter  provid«t(  for  a  combination  of  incon- 
gruous theories  and  methods  in  city  administration :  (1)  fur 
ft  cdty  council — with  members  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
yean  —  which  has  nearly  all  tho  ordinance-making  authority, 
the  mayor,  howwer,  having  a  veto  power  which  two-thirds 
of  tho  council  can  override  ;  (2)  for  a  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  made  up  of  various  independent  otlicers  and 
bodies  having,  approximately,  the  vast  powers  we  have  ex- 
plained in  tJie  case  of  the  New  York  City  Itoard  of  Entimate ; 
(S)  for  fourteen  seiwirate  commissions,  several  of  them  having 
largo  powers,  and  some  of  them  made  up  of  members  having 
much  longer  terms  than  that  of  the  mayor ;  (4)  for  a  mayor 
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who  ia  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  oiioe  in  two  years,  aad 
who  is  to  appoint  the  niembem  of  many  of  the  oointuissioaa 
for  the  sanie  term  aa  his  own. 

2.  It  iit  obvious  that  suoh  a  goveranient  is  basi>d  u[K>n 
very  incompatible  theories.  The  mftyor  being  elected  by  a 
I>arty  m:ijority  every  two  years,  and  ibe  council  being  elected 
for  the  same  two  years  —  and  probably  by  the  sume  party 
majority ;  and  the  two  —  having  thu  whole  ordinance-making 
power  ttnd  appointing  power  —  proclHira  the  purpose  of  &stab> 
lishing  a  strict  party  government ;  while  the  Board  of  Estl- 
mate  and  A[)portionmont  and  the  thirteen  other  commissions 
—  with  the  long,  ciasiiiGed.  official  terms  of  their  members 
which  might  often  bring  adherents  of  different  parties  into 
office  —  express  a  distrust  of  tliis  biennial  party  systemi  and 
declare  the  need  of  longer  terms  of  ollice  and  a  more  stiihle 
policy.  We  shall  soon  find  it  necessary  to  decide  which  of 
these  conflicting  theories  should  prevail.  This  lli'onklyn  char- 
ter  is  obviously  appropriato  only  for  a  transitional  period. 

S.  Several  of  the  comutisfuons  under  this  charter  are  coi)- 
spicuoua  for  their  repudiation  of  short  terms  and  aiitnci'atio 
mayors.  For  example,  the  Doanl  of  Elections  consistA  of  four 
members  whoso  terms  are  live  years,  and  only  two  are  to  be 
of  the  same  party.  The  ton  memlters  of  the  Board  of  AssesS' 
ors  are  appointed  for  the  term  of  6ve  years,  and  these  terms 
are  so  clas&ifiod  that  only  two  mcmbi>rs  retire  hiennially. 
The  officiul  t«rms  of  the  forty  members  of  thi;  Board  of  Kdu- 
oation  arc  throe  years,  and  they  aro  so  olassiticd  that  they  do 
not  all  retire  at  once.  The  Bourd  of  Estimiite  and  Apportion- 
ment is  u  vory  great  cheek  njHtn  the  mayor's  power.  It  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  hold  a  mayor  responsible  for  suoh  a 
government,  or  to  regard  government  under  this  charter  as 
having  <lemonstratod  the  utility  of  an  autocratic  mayoralty, 
which  did  not  exist  —  savo  within  narrow  limits. 

Nevertheless,  the  heads  of  the  majority  of  the  Brooklyn 
departments  have  terms  of  only  two  years,  contomporane- 
oos  with  that  of  the  mayor,  wliicli  in%-olve  them  in  all  the 
scheming  and  bargains  of  his  election.  Among  tlie  depart- 
ments so  involved  oi-u  tlie  tire  dojMirtmeiit,  the  health  depart- 
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went,  tho  excise  tlvparttnent,  iiud  thu  police  department  — 
being  tlicMe  whicli  can  more  readily  thim  the  otbera  be  proAti- 
tutt.ll  for  carrying  [»rty  itnd  miiyontlty  oluctioiiH.  Deapite 
its  good  provisioni^  it  wiu  the  inauifmit  purpot«e  of  the  framers 
oF  tliis  eluirler  to  estAl>lutli  i»irty  govcrnnifut,  to  rely  upon  an 
endlcM  serioM  of  (larty  contests,  and  to  give  the  city  offic«a, 
in  the  main,  »;(  rewaidit  to  the  nieniber!i  of  Uie  party  winch 
should  triumph  in  the  city  elections.  Suob  a  purpose  is 
madfi  plain  by  the  pi-ovisiou  wliich  nlUiw»  the  mayor  and  the 
cbiofti  of  departments  a  mucli  Uti^'r  power  of  removal  within 
thirty  dnys  next  following  their  entering  upon  their  ofKciol 
duticH  than  they  are  allowed  afterward. 

Tbiu  provision  in  substance  sayn  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils — s^Ktils  whicli  these  olficers  should  be  able  to 
grasp  and  apijortion  within  thirty  days.  It  would  have 
been  much  moru  in  the  interest  of  gooil  government  if  the 
new  and  inexperienced  ollioers  had  been  forbidden  —  save 
for  cauBO  clearly  proved  —  to  make  any  removals  for  several 
months  uftor  entering  tlieir  office,  until  they  had  learned 
who  ought  to  be  i-enioved,  and  there  tuul  been  time  for  party 
passions  to  cool.  During  these  thirty  days  Ute  mayor  is 
allowed  to  remove  at  \m  pleasure,  l>ut  for  the  twenty-throe 
remaining  moiitlis  of  his  term  hi.s  attempts  to  remove  would 
be  ineffective  unless  approved  by  a  court.  It  is  ditficult  to 
say  whicli  of  these  extremes  is  nioRt  indefensible  and  mis- 
cbievous.  But  the  politicians  of  Brooklyn  were  naturally 
satisfied  when  the  mayor  they  had  elected  was  compelled  to 
speedily  give  them  oflioes  from  which  only  the  judgment  of 
a  court  could  oust  them.  We  muiit  think  that  any  man  fit 
to  Im  a  mayor  would  be  aahamed  to  remove  an  officer  for 
reasons  that  be  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  avow.  To 
bold  such  a  mayor  responsible  for  the  government  of  tlie  city 
— especially  after  the  first  thirty  days  of  his  term  —  is  mani- 
fostly  absurd.  The  full  appointing  power  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis — who  is  elected  for  four  years  —  does  not 
arise  until  the  third  year  of  his  term,  when  he  is  likely  to 
have  become  able  to  act  intelligently.' 

i Am.  Oomm.mt. 
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These  biennial  terms  practically  say  to  the  heads  of  citj 
departmeats  and  bureaus  in  Brooklyn,  "  No  superiority  of 
ability  or  devotion  on  your  part  will  keep  you  in  ofBce  be- 
yond two  years  ;  the  city  expects  no  administrative  policy 
at  your  bauds  which  looks  beyond  twenty-four  months ; " 
"  If  you  wish  a  reappointment,  use  your  official  power,  not 
independently  for  good  government,  but  effectively  to  in- 
crease the  vote  of  some  new  mayoralty  candidate."  This 
immediate  control  by  the  new  mayor  of  the  most  important 
patron^e  naturally  tended  to  involve  its  promise  and  dis- 
tnbution,  for  votes,  in  every  mayoralty  election. 

Practice  under  the  Brooklyn  charter  has  responded  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  its  provisions.  The  city  government  of 
Brooklyn,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  has  been  a  party 
government,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  mayor  has  been 
effective,  in  which  tbe  machine  and  the  spoils  system  have 
prevailed.  From  the  time  when  tbe  reform  sentiment  tri- 
umphed in  the  election  of  Mayor  Low  in  1881  until  —  after 
his  term  —  it  triumphed  again  in  1894,  mayors  were  elected, 
and  appointments  were  made  by  them,  on  party  grounds. 
To  a  large  extent  the  interests  of  tbe  city  were  subordinated 
to  the  interests  of  party  —  the  main  checks  upon  the  spoils 
system  having  been  the  civil  service  examinations  which 
public  opinion  and  the  state  law  enforced. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. — THE  BAMK  SCTWECT  (^eoneludeS).  BVII. 
EFFECTS  OF  TOO  8IIOBT  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  AND  TOO  IfAKY 
BLBCTIOS8.  BOW  TO  DISUBE  A  SALUTABT  PDBLICITV  OB" 
OFFXClAl,  ACTION 


AVIiy  n««^lMaIy  shon  t«rai(  nn<l  ton  tn<iwM  AtenWrtm  tn  dtIIk.  ExuaplM  fli 
them,  WliBt  diitlca  ot  otAevn  in  niakiiii;  a|ipaliiiuiDnu  slioiild  be  deollMd  and 
•■loroed  lijr  lav.  Tha  aubonUiiat*  olficon  wrongtnlly  leuioved  ibnuld  Iiktw  ft 
pfn-nial  ntutij.  'Thttxymtan  at  mali^nuillaii  In  uHlcP  «hi)iikl  Iw  tacilltatod  by 
Uw.  The  rijilit  lu  hriuw  w)ih1  oIIIom*  do.  Tha  remedioi  tiw  peopla  need  Id  ordw 
to  daatrojr  tlio  utdv  of  [hg  boa  and  tbe  coimptlaiilii.  Publlali;  a*  a  remtdy  tor 
political  Evtii.  ExamplM  of  lagJilatloi)  Id  aid  ol  publicity  of  oSIclal  ai^u.  Tlio 
Bio»airiiij[*oilawt  DMdad.  Tbaqnallfleatlou  of  voter*,  naturalltaiton.reictttr^ 
lltiii.  and  tlioir  onrolmoiit  coiwldercd.  Bums  lava  on  thwo  Hulijeota  luggMlada 
ud  torn*  nmedlu  rornbuaca  |>ropa>ed.  Doty  ot  dtficni  to  aid  In  hoc  urine  (ood 
nomination!  ami  to  vote.  'Thoory  ol  compnliiory  voliiiK-  Ba«ti  of  Uia  tMlSoK  of 
offlelal  rtapondbllltjr.  Little cttyanamblj-dMrtatadNtroy  it, dlaooani;eTotln;, 
and  (aTur  party  de*iiotlcin.  Eletilon  in  the  <Mj  ni  InfRo  hl);lilr  doalnblB.  Uov 
lltc1«  clij  dlHtrlctK  tmngtlion  iho  Tammanj'  and  partluia  «yiit«ui  and  jial  lltila 
p»lltlc)aiu  into  oBlov. 

In  lookinj^  over  tlic  fact*  brought  oat  these  truths  are 
conspicuous:  (1)  thut  uur  \a,vrs  allow  notidlcss  fuciIitiOB 
for  the  abtuic  of  muaicipiil  power;  (2)  that  a  largo  part  ot 
the  Buccefis  which  attundii  oQtcial  malfciifiauoo  la  made  possible 
by  reason  of  tliu  socrccy  o£  official  action  ;  (3)  that  publicity 
more  complete  thau  hci-ctofore  may  bo  made  a  salutary 
remedy ;  (4)  tliat  as  nearly  all  municipal  reforms  have  re- 
Kullttd  from  u  union  of  patriotic  citizens  of  different  parties 
who  arc  peculiarly  inilepeiidi;ut  of  partisan  diot.-ttiou,  it  is 
desirable  that  these  citizens  Khould  have  increased  facilities 
buth  for  cfTcctivc  coiipernttoii,  and  for  uiiderstAnding  and 
defeating  the  secret  and  corrupt  action  of  the  enemies  of 
good  government. 

We  slioll  therefore  propose  several  methodA  baviog  theae 
ends  in  view  —  not  hesitating  to  suggest  some  whioli  a»  in 
a  measure  novel. 

1.  Every  needless  tuty  election,  and  lieace  every  need- 
lessly sliort  term  for  a  city  oflicer,  odds  to  the  mass  of  the 
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muaicipat  evils  to  be  dealt  with.  We  need  to  elect  mayors, 
members  of  city  councils,  and  members  of  legislatures  and 
of  Congress,  from  cities,  for  tlioy  aro  represcatattvo  officers 
who  matte  laws  and  ordinances.  They  must  bare  relatively 
short  tennis  so  tliat  the  wishes  of  the  pcoplo  may  at  all  times 
be  truly  represented.  Through  thotn,  if  wortliy.  the  people 
can  secure  the  kind  of  laws  and  ordinances  they  desire.  But 
all  municipal  officers  whoso  function  it  is  to  aid  in  cArrying 
these  hivrs  and  ordinances  into  effect  —  whoso  duties  arc 
administrative  and  should  bo  disclmrgcd  at  nil  times  in  the 
same  way,  and  regardless  of  i>olilical  or  religious  opinions  — 
abould  be  appointed,  and  they  should  therefore  remain  in 
office  M  long  as  they  are  both  faithful  and  efficient.' 

It  would  be  Iwtter  in  practice  if  most  of  the  subordinate, 
administrative  officers  were,  tike  policemen  and  firemen, 
without  any  fixed  term  of  office,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
tiuned  so  long  —  and  only  M  long  —  aa  they  continue  both 
faithful  and  efficient,  being  always  liable  to  be  i-onioved  for 
cauite.'  These  officers  do  not  deal  with  principles  or  have 
discretion  as  to  policy,  but  are  concerned  with  the  details  of 
business  needing  practical  skill  and  much  knowledge  of 
details.     They  should  be  unaffected  by  popular  eleotion.<«. 

Partisan  blindness,  or  mere  usage,  closes  the  eyes  of  vast 
numbers  of  voters  to  the  absurdity  of  what  goes  on  before 
them.  As  these  pages  are  being  written  (November,  1S95), 
a  costly,  needless  party  election  is  being  held  in  the  city  of 
Now  York,  where  moro  than  280,000  city  voters  aro  casting 
their  ballots  in  more  than  ISOO  vluction  districts,  for  two 
pcrttons  —  nominated  after  manifold  and  corrupting  barter 
and  sclicmiug  in  the  party  primaries  —  to  fill  the  offices  of 
County  Clerk  and  Register  for  terms  hardly  long  enough  to 
enable  thum  to  become  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  functions  of  these  officers,  who  have  charge  of 
city  papers  and  records,  aro  administrative  —  are,  in  fact, 
hugely  clerical.     All  party  intervention  in  their  eolootion, 

<  Wo  BT*  not  hftrp  iiji«alciiiie  ot  Judicial  odiMn.  tboui^  noK  Ihu  bu  Woa  wid 
*  Sneli  iitiM  view  or  rK>l«Mor  Ooodaow.    Ihui.  iVol.,  p^  Sn. 
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and  all  discrimination  based  on  their  political  or  religious 
opiniona.  —  being  bb  needlesti  as  they  are  miscbieroiie,  —  are 
disc' rc<U tabic  to  our  municipal  intotligence. 

Thii  puity  opiniona  of  thene  officers  and  tlieir  aubardinatea 
are  intrinsically  hariUy  of  more  importance  than  the  party 
opintons  of  the  architectaand  buildemwho  planned  and  con- 
structed the  buildings  in  which  the  duties  of  these  otliciala 
are  to  be  dischjirgcd.  Yet,  a  fierce,  demoralizing  party  con- 
test goes  on  concerning  them  and  the  spoils  involved,  with 
the  result  that  the  persons  generally  chosen  are  hardly 
superior  mentally  —  i£  they  are  not  morally  inferior  —  to  the 
ordinary  bookkeepers  of  a  largo  corporation  or  dry-goods 
store.  A  lit  exercise  of  the  power  of  promotion  would  fill 
thcw  oilicos  with  persons  —  all  the  more  useful,  perhaps,  if 
their  party  politics  were  unkuo^vn  —  much  superior  to  the 
men  who  generally  seouro  thum.  A  thoughtful  man  can 
hardly  contemplate  such  elections  without  some  doubts  as 
to  the  competency  for  lucal  eclf-govoriuucnt  of  the  people 
who  tolcratti  them. 


n 

1.  When  the  public  interest  requires  that  party  government 
shall  l)e  excluded  from  cities  and  villages,  and  that  appoint- 
ments bo  made  from  among  the  most  meritorious,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  it  is  of  course 
the  plaiu  oflicial  duty  of  every  municipal  oiticer  in  making 
appointments,  promotions,  and  removals  to  conform  to  tbeite 
inlercstd.  It  may  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  to  fully  enforce  tliiii  duty  by  penal  enactmeut.  Yet 
we  can  go  far  toward  it,  and  the  true  rule  of  njoral  obliga- 
tion should  be  disliuctly  declared  bj'  law.  Such  a  deelara* 
tion  would  do  much  toward  creating  a  public  opinion  which 
would  exact  its  rigid  enforocment,  —  would  strongly  tend  to 
nwke  any  mayor  or  other  city  ofticer  infamous  who  should 
disregard  it.  Wo  enforce  laws  against  gambling  and  lot- 
teries, though  we  know  tlicHO  eriines  can  Iiardly  W  com- 
pletely suppressed.  No  good  citixen  will  justify  a  mayor 
or  other  city  officer  in  making  au  appointment  or  removal 
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against  the  public  interests,  for  gaining  an  advantage  for 
himself,  his  relatives,  or  his  party,  or  for  injuring  his  op- 
ponents. Why,  then,  should  not  the  law  condemn  such 
conduct  ?  Are  high  city  officers  to  be  allowed  with  impunity 
to  3aunt  their  violations  of  their  official  duty  in  these  regards 
—  to  admit  their  malfeasance  in  making  removals  without 
good  cause  —  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  while  the  meri- 
toriouB  laborers  and  clerks  who  suffer  from  this  wrong- 
doing are  denied  all  remedy  1 

There  are  few  more  striking  evidences  of  the  dangerous 
perversion  of  public  judgment  by  party  spirit  than  the  fact 
that  such  prostitution  is  not  yet  condemned  bylaw  —  that 
hundreds  of  worthy  municipal  servants  may  be  dismissed, 
without  fault  on  their  part,  by  a  rough,  half-civilized  poli- 
tician and  swashbuckler  at  the  head  of  a  municipal  oflice, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  faction  and  rewarding  his  cor- 
rupt followers,  and  yet  commit  no  crime.  There  are  some 
■wrongs  which  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  punished  by  law, 
but  we  shall  hope  to  show  that  these  are  not  among  them. 
The  difficulty  of  proving  the  purpose  or  motive  in  making 
wrongful  appointments  or  removals  could  hardly  be  as  great 
as  that  of  proving  "  malice  aforethought "  on  a  trial  for 
murder,* 

2.  The  power  of  appointment  and  removal  is  a  power  in 
trust  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  for 
the  advantage  of  any  person  or  political  organization.  To 
use  it  for  the  latter  purposes  is  as  indefensible  and  is  as  fit  a 
matter  for  penal  prohibition  as  to  use  the  public  money  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  only  besotted  party  blindness  and 
seductive  usage  wliich  have  allowed  the  wholesale  prostitu- 
tion of  the  appointing  power  to  go  unpimished,  while  the 

1  Id  the  miiln,  tbe  remedy  for  snrh  wroQ^n  must  be  throagh  public  proseca- 
tlons,  but  ve  think  nn  infprior  oSlcer  should  be  aUoved,  under  carefully  guarded 
provisions,  nuil  in  nfcgravntpd  cases,  to  malnlaia  an  action  against  bia  official 
anperlor.  Suppose  It  vers  ndmlttetl  that  a  removal  of  a  competent  and  worth; 
pergon  had  lieen  made  for  reTeU)^  or  to  gain  a  party  ulTantaRe,  or  to  make  room 
for  ao  uuSt  person.  Should  there  be  no  means  of  inyesttgating  the  facts  7  Tbe 
d»nger  of  having  corrupt  party  and  patronage-mongering  secrets  eiposed  by 
inch  a  proceeding  would  obviously  impose  very  salutary  restralDt  upon  appoint- 
ing oCBcen. 
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mistuo  of  public  money  is  prohibited  a»  a  crime.  It  may 
Mmelimes  be  more  difficult  to  prove  that  a  clerk  waa  ap> 
pointed  by  a  superior  officer  in  violation  of  law  (or  party  or 
peraonal  advantage  than  to  prove  tbat  the  officer  used  public 
money  for  the  same  purpose,  but  wo  do  not  allow  the  authors 
of  secret  poisonings  or  of  assassinations  in  the  dark  to  asonpa 
untried  because  their  crimes  arc  not  su  t-nsy  to  provo  aa  tha 
taking  of  life  by  the  firing  of  pistols  or  stabbing  in  daylight. 


ni 

1.  Another  remedial  sug^stiou  i*  appropriate  her«.  We 
bavc  seen  liov  debased  city  pitrtiea  and  factions  —  by  con- 
trolling polieeinen,  police  justices,  jury  commissionei'S,  and 
district  attorneys,  and  especially  by  selling  judicial  nomioft* 
tions — ^have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  expose  malver- 
sations in  office.  Not  only  the  ruling  party,  but  its  whole 
circle  of  officials  mainly  \t&  adherents,  have  a  common 
interest  in  keeping  disgraceful  secreta.  Citizens,  in  their 
efforts  to  expose  otHcial  malfeasance  and  the  crimes  of  party 
favorites,  have  not  only  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
efforts,  but  to  overcome  the  obstructions  which  partisan 
offioials  naturally  put  in  their  way.  Adherents  of  a  city 
party  are  generally  ostracized,  and  certainly  lose  their  chances 
of  an  office,  if  they  expose  the  frauds  of  tlieir  party  or  its 
]ea<ler8. 

When  the  despotic  discipline  of  the  two  great  conspiring 
city  parties*  generally  prevents  their  adherents  dLsclosisg 
official  malfeasance,  should  the  publicity  so  greatly  needed 
be  obtainable  only  through  a  grand  jury,  or  a  legislative 
cotntnittw  usually  selected  by  one  of  these  parties?  It  is  a 
fact,  often  illustrated,  thut  such  committees  seek  party  ad- 
VBOtago  quit«  as  much  as  the  disclosure  of  salutary  truths, 
even  if  they  do  not  wholly  shrink  from  exposing  the  gravest 
abuses  lest  their  leaders  be  found  in  conspiracy  with  their 
fpnlty  opponents.  The  people  have  a  legal  and  moral  right 
to  know  how  public  authority  is  exercised,  what  corruptions 
are  being  concealed,  rogonlless  of  its  elToct  upon  any  party. 
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Tbey  have  tutt  only  a  right  to  know  all  this,  bot  sbonid  be 
provided  with  the  best  facilities  practicable  for  asceruining 
the  fact«  promptly,  and  with  the  leaat  trouble  and  eiqiense. 
Public  officers  have  no  right  in  their  own  interest  to  keep 
■ecrets  from  the  people. 

For  preventing  most  evils  in  official  action,  prompt  and 
complete  publicity  is  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies.  If 
the  bargaining,  the  secret  incriminating  correspondence,  and 
the  pat ronage-monge ring  between  partisan  officials  and  fnrty 
bosses  and  leaders  —  which  result  in  frauds,  bribery,  and 
onjustifiable  appointments  and  removals — could  be  made 
public  as  they  occur,  who  can  doubt  that  the  largest  part 
of  such  abuses  and  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  boss  would 
be  suppressed  ? 

2.  Though  the  complete  publicity  to  be  desired  may  be 
impossible,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  bringing  of  official  wrongdoings  before  the  people  — 
BO  as  to  make  the  dread  of  exposure  a  constant  admonition  to 
malefactors.  A  notorious,  sauntering  bui^lar  is  examined 
to  see  if  he  has  the  tools  of  his  trade  in  his  pockets.  Why 
may  not  a  notorious  boas  or  lobbyist  be  examined,  in  the 
discretion  of  a  judge,  on  pHma  fade  proof  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  fund  raised  to  be  used  according  to  the  methods 
of  his  trade  —  to  bribe  votera  or  buy  legislators  ?  Should  he 
be  undisturbed,  if  he  has  the  money  at  command  ready  to 
pass  or  defeat  a  pending  bill? 

8.  More  and  more  of  late  statesmen  have  felt  the  need  of 
affording  private  citizens  the  means  of  exposing  official  mal- 
feasance, and  of  securing,  through  their  own  action,  that 
publicity  in  aid  of  justice  and  good  government  which  par- 
ties and  partisans  officiEtl  so  generally  deprecate  and  dread. 
Some  examples  of  this  are  interesting  and  instructive.  An 
English  statute  gives  foui*  voters  —  or  even  one  if  he  be  a 
candidate  —  a  right  to  initiate  and  carry  forward  a  pro- 
ceeding in  court  for  determining  whether  the  result  of  a 
municipal  election  was  secured  by  illegal  or  corrupt  means, 
—  certainly  a  far-reaching  and  very  appropriate  authority.' 
■  Eng.Huiiicip&l  Corporation!  Act  of  IS82i  Sbaw'a  Itun.  Gov.  (7.B.,pp.3U,31B. 
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A  law  of  New  Jersey,  enacted  in  ISTd,'  nuthorizes  twenty- 
five  freeholders  and  Uxpayers  who  ftliall  state  in  an  affidavit 
'*  that  they  have  cnuse  ta  believe  that  the  moneys  belonging 
to  ft  city  or  village  are  being,  or  have  been,  unlawfully  or 
corruptly  expended,"  may  apply  to  a  justice  for  an  order 
for  a  summary  investigation ;  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  in 
his  discretion,  to  order  it.  The  municipal  corporation 
investigated  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  [jroccoding.'  A 
law  of  Muijsachuiiotts,  enacted  in  ISHS."  authorizes  any 
five  electors  to  conduct  a  legal  proceoding  to  compel  a 
compliaacv  with  certain  important  rcquircmenU)  of  law  — 
requirements  which  parties  and  politicians  arc  not  inclined 
to  obey. 

The  oonstitution  of  Now  York,  as  amended  in  1894.*  give* 
any  citizen  a  right  to  maintain  a  suit  to  deturmiiiu  whether 
on  apportionment  of  representation  made  uudt^r  it  is  uoiiHti- 
tutioiiul  and  valid  —  a  power  certainly  of  far-reaching  ini- 
porbtnce  which  oxtabliahca  a  very  Hulutary  prineiplt;.''  The 
laws  of  New  York  authorize  taxpayers  to  briu};  ntiiu  tu  pre* 
vent  the  illegal  um  of  oQieiul  power.''  Why  should  not  the 
taxpayer,  according  to  the  t!iw>ry  of  these  laws,  lie  author- 
ized to  inquire  into  a  proposed  corrupt  use  of  money  for  an 
alleged  public  purpose? 

A  law  of  New  York'  authorizes  n  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  application  of  the  olticers  of  a  charity  associa- 
tion, to  make  an  order  empowering  its  agents  to  enter, 
inspect,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  state,  county,  and 
city  institutiontt,  and  requires  tlie  oflic.lnls  in  charge  of  them 
to  facilitate  such  inspection  in  all  possible  ways.     Here  Is  an 


I  [j»w».  l«li,  Ch.  15, 

»  llou.  Oami  A.  Hobin.  Vi<?*-pT«t<l(1ant  o*  ilie  VniUA  Stntoi*.  wm»  thn  niMt 
•ITMtlTa  iaduencv  (nr  Itin  |i<ua>KP  of  this  Inir.  now  known  k*  Iho  "  llnbnTl  l^v," 
anil  tn  •  letlvt  lo  ilic  imihor  lio  tayt  "  k  kaa  Ikcu  rny  efflclent  In  Ma  intit  utd 
la  MUMpllttilKi:  ruulu." 

*  ai.  4IT.  Sm.  33a.  •  Art.  .1.  Si<o.  It. 

*  A  law  of  UliD(ri»,  appravcd  Hareb  30,  ItWO.  bu  In  a  limited  najr  adopted  Uw 
lUMpoUGjr. 

*  ZHgUr  T.  Cha^t.  136  K«w  Tixk  R«fi..  SUi  N.T.  Uwi,  1881,  Ob.  931 1 
IS8T.Ch.sr3. 

:  Um.  ma,  Cb>.  mi^ 
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immense  power  for  causing  a  prompt  and  salutary  publicity 
to  be  given  to  official  delinquency  —  a  proceeding  wbich, 
with  the  other  laws  cited,  seems  to  be  in  point  of  principle 
adequate  precedents  for  any  investigation  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

4.  Yet  there  is  authority  for  investigations  in  the  laws  of 
TSew  York '  of  a  far  more  extensive  and  important  kind  than 
any  authorized  by  the  laws  we  have  cited.*  This  law  pro- 
vides that  any  five  citizens,  being  taxpayers,  who  shall  set 
forth  in  an  affidavit  any  misapplication  of  public  money,  any 
violation  of  law,  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  or  persons  mentioned  in  the  affidavit, 
may  go  before  a  judge  and  obtain  an  order  for  the  public 
examination  of  such  officer  or  person  before  any  judge  touch- 
ing such  matters,  and  that  the  officer  or  person  implicated 
must  answer  concerning  the  same  upon  the  examination 
which  is  to  follow.  The  scope  of  the  charges  in  the  affidavit 
measures  the  scope  of  the  examination.  Comprehensive  as 
these  provisions  are,  they  affirm  a  principle  which  is  obvi- 
ously capable  of  a  still  larger  practical  enforcement  —  an 
enforcement  which  may  be  made  broad  enough  to  reach 
almost  every  kind  of  unlawful  doings  of  officers  or  citizens, 
connected  with  their  public  duties.  The  law  should  clearly 
be  made  to  reach  the  custodians  and  purveyors  of  corruption 
funds,  held  to  be  used  for  influencing  legislatures  after  the 
manner  of  American  lobbyists  and  bosses,  and  also  the  hold- 
ers of  all  moneys  received  as  assessment  extortions  from  the 
public  servants. 

The  proceeding  under  this  law  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
trial,  or  any  part  of  a  trial,  but  is  an  easy  and  prompt  means 
of  exposing  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  doings.  It  pro- 
claims a  right  of  publicity  as  to  official  action,  and  provides 
for  securing  it.  The  dread  of  exposure  would  be  a  constant 
and  wholesome  admonition  to  all  malefactors. 

The  proofs  taken  under  this  New  York  law  are  to  be  filed 
with  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  courts,  and  are  not  to  be  used  as 

1  See  also  N.  T.  Lbwb,  1R82,  Ch.  410,  Sec.  43.1, 

'  See  Laws,  1873,  Ch.  33fi,  8«c.  l(Kt,  and  N.  Y.  CoDsoUdation  Act,  Ch.  60. 
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eTideiicu  ngninst  the  persons  coilip«Uc<l  to  knHn-or,  but  arc  to 
be  ojiciti  to  {iiililic  iiMiKioliuii.' 

&.  We  nnist  think  Uiul  ii  well-friinied  Inw,  bused  on  the 
theory  of  tlioxe  vre  have  cited,  could  liimlly  f»tl  to  be  a  snlutarj 
cbeok  both  upon  corrupt  schemes  iind  partisan  despotism. 
It  would  mnke  the  hifrher  public  opinion,  as  uttered  through 
the  public  press,  a  fnr  more  prompt,  effective,  nnd  snlutary 
power.  InTestigations  would  not  d6i>end  on  the  willing- 
neee  of  a  party-elected  district  attorney  or  a  party  majority 
in  a  legislature  to  make  them.  Slander  of  public  officers 
might  be  less  mischievous,  for  every  officer  unjustly  aspersed 
could  clialloDge  his  accusers  to  either  examine  him  or  be 
rilent.  There  would  be  little  excuse  for  defamation  based 
on  more  suspicion  vbon  the  facts  could  be  so  easily  aacei^ 
tained. 

6.  We  think  that,  lo  aid  of  these  examinations,  and  of 
official  honesty,  there  should  bo  a  law  forbidding  any  public 
officer,  association,  or  person,  knowingly  becoming  the  custo- 
dian, controller,  stakeholder,  trust«u.  or  purveyor,  of  any 
money  or  property  raised,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  uccom- 
plislting  *ny  illegal  or  corrupt  purpose,  or  for  influencing  any 
legislator,  offiocr,  or  court.  Tliu  collection  of  puliticul  u«sess- 
ment  being  illegal,  why  should  not  bunks  and  trust  companies 
be  forbidden  by  law  to  knowingly  accept  on  deposit  tho 
money  thus  extorted  ?  Tho  nutiun  refuses  to  have  its  mail- 
bags  coctaminutcd  by  obecene  literature.  Can  banks  or 
trust  companies  justify  themselves  in  knowingly  receiving 
money  collected  by  illegal  moans,  or  iutendcd  to  be  used  for 
bribing  legislatures  or  buying  votes  ? 


1  Under  thli  Uw.  If  illiililty  amended,  —  and  at  T«all J  iMi  orptliM  th&Q  tif  anr 
ether  nK«ui,  — woiblnk  nil  tbDlnvi-iTlgnElonscoultt  hai-e  boon  made  which  wen 
oontuclpd  b;  a  l«Ei«l*livfl  cnninittin4>  In  X(iw  Vurk  City  In  1S9I-IWD.  Aba«M 
MUlil  have  Wn  probed  trom  irhlcli  Ihv  rulinit  |>irly  kbriiak.  An  ciaujlnalloD 
wider  Ibe  bi«  maie  jaan  afo  drova  lui  unworthj  Keir  York  polfqc  riimnilMinnar 
—  OUvnrL'lKulli^k  — rrumhUontnt.  Tbc  law poDtalni  TarinniulpjtuarrlB against 
dtr  abaw  ol  the  |>T»iH<iYllni:t  uadnr  li :  and  oiuia  and  peoaltltn  may  be  ImpoMd 
ftr  caMbiB  a*  eianilii,iiion  irithout  apiMKBl  }uBtlflaatioD  la  Uio  fact*  dla- 
cloacd. 
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The  subjects  of  the  qualificationa  of  voters,  their  natural- 
ization and  registration,  and  their  enrolment  for  taking 
part  in  party  primaries  and  coaventions  are  matters  of 
general  application,  which  can  receive  no  adequate  con- 
sideration in  this  treatise.  Yet,  aa  they  are  connected  with 
the  gravest  abuses  in  cities,  a  few  remedial  suggestions  are 
appropriate.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  constitutional 
and  legal  provisions  on  these  subjects  in  reference  to  the 
public  interests  without  the  feeling  that  some  of  them  have 
been  framed,  not  so  much  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  as 
to  secure  party  advantage.  The  leaders  of  city  parties, 
naturally  dreading  the  repute  of  being  more  unfavorable 
than  their  opponents  to  opening  the  franchise  to  the  vilest 
class  of  voters,  whom  they  hope  to  win,  enter  into  a  de- 
moralizing competition  for  a  mischievous  extension  of  the 
franchise.  Our  too  extended  suffrage  is  largely  the  result 
of  this  party  competition  —  the  higher  public  opinion  having 
been  in  but  &  small  measure  an  effective  force  in  fixing  its 
conditions.  The  reputable  men  of  both  parties  vote  to  en- 
franchise the  vilest  citizen,  not  because  they  think  it  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so,  but  because  they  fear  the  action  of 
their  opponents  will  win  most  of  their  votes. 

1.  As  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  all  attempts  to  establish 
a  property  qualification  for  suffrage  —  even  if  it  would  be 
just  —  will  be  unavailing,  we  shall  give  no  space  to  the 
subject.  Poor  men  may  be,  it  not  generally  as  intelligent, 
yet  quite  as  patriotic  and  conscientious  aa  rich  men.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  tlie  poor  or  the  rich 
moat  need  the  suffrage  for  tlieir  safety,  or  which  is  in  the 
greatest  danger  from  voters  of  the  depraved  class,  —  which 
city  parties  do  most  to  bribe  and  to  bring  to  the  polls. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  reasons  which  would  demon- 
strate the  utility  of  raising  the  standards  both  of  character 
and  education  for  admission  to  municipal  suffrage,  or  which 
require  longer  local  residence  before  the  ballot  is  conceded 
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in  cities.  Such  changes  xrould  be  as  xahitary  in  dioiininhing 
the  number  of  servile,  fraudulent,  and  mercenary  votent,  iw 
tliey  would  be  in  Rtimnlaling  education,  defeating  fratuls  in 
registrations  and  electioofl,  and  increasing  the  dignity  of  tbo 
suffrage  iteelf. 

In  MaRaachusetta  a  person  who  ifi  a  pauper  or  under  guar- 
dianship cannot  vote,  nor  can  be  unless  he  can  read  the  state 
constitution  in  the  English  language,  and  ma  write  his  own 
name ;  and  his  vote  will  not  bo  received  at  a  city  election 
unless  he  has  resided  one  year  in  the  state  and  six  months  in 
the  city.*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  theso  provisions 
are  not  in  force  in  all  the  states.'  The  coustitutiou  of  New 
York  as  amended,  in  1894,  though  failing  —  apparently  for 
party  reasons —  to  provide  for  the  least  educational  qualifica- 
tion, requires  a  period  of  ninety  days,  instciul  of  ten  daj-s,  as 
formerly,  to  intvrveno  after  naturalization  before  tbe  privi- 
lege of  voting  is  ooncudcd.  But,  in  strange  coiitrOHt,  it 
declares  that  no  plthouh  slmll  lose  n  rei«idcnce  for  voting 
while  confined  in  any  public  pmon  —  a  lamentable  provision 
which  we  trust  will  yet  give  way  to  one  providing  that  a 
[lerson  who  Una  been  contined  in  such  prison  shall  not  %'ote 
thereafter  during  a  period  at  least  equal  to  the  length  of  his 
oonfioemenl. 

In  Missouri  a  foreigner  who  bos  resided  in  the  state  a  year 
may  vote,  if  in  that  period  before  an  election  he  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  has  resided  merely 
twenty  days  in  the  precinct  where  he  offers  to  vote.  How 
can  citizens  liave  un  adequate  sense  of  their  duty  as  voters,  or 
of  the  dignity  of  the  fnuichise,  when  tbey  see  both  laws  and 
constitutions  thus  tender  the  high  privilege  of  voting,  not 
only  tn  criminals  and  to  the  depraved  classes,  but  to  mere 
unasKimilated  city  sojourners  for  a  few  weeks  —  to  aliens 
posBiblj  fresh  from  foreign  prisons,  and  perhaps  unable 
either  to  speak  the  language  or  read  tbe  laws  of  the  state? 


)  Hub.  Un,  ItSS,  Cb.  4IT,  SOd.  U- 

*  W*  bf  no  mmini  ila*falr  or^acAltnniil<|niil1flratlnnii  rormlfraf*.  TlinRUiUI 
M  tJMifnnilB  adopted  ll  bj  »  popular  roU-  n(  inurr  Ihaa  thnc  lo  on*  ta  )SUi. 
Jtfun.  Ffo6.,  p.  in.    It  ta  alM  bubtg  lantod  b]r  (one  of  Uw  Sontbora  suiri. 
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2.  The  mannor  of  cxccutiiig  the  natunUitation  laws  —  for 
example,  in  New  York  City  — swma  to  have  bwn  oven  more 
disc ("edi table  than  tlivir  provifiions.  Tlie  address  issued  by 
the  New  York  ConstJtutianal  Convention  of  1894  declares 
that  a  single  judge  has  naturalized  persons  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  five  hundred  a  day  —  many  of  them,  wc  may  add, 
being  vile,  ignorant.,  desperate  creatures,  most  of  whom' 
party  bribery,  coercion,  or  fraud  hare  brought  before  the 
court.' 

Such  Is  the  genesis  and  charneter  of  the  proceedings  under 
which  the  national  government  may  come  under  obligatioa 
to  protect  a  so-called  American  citizen  in  every  quarter  of 
t]ie  globe.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  good  city  gorern* 
ment,  nor  shall  we  deserve  its  blessings,  until  we  better  pro* 
tect  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  franchise,  and  cease  to>j 
allow  it  to  be  made  the  spoils  of  party  managers  and  the  favor 
of  unfaithful  and  partisan  judges.  Who  can  doubt  that,  if 
mere  party  influence  could  be  expelled  from  New  York  City, 
tlie  standard  for  voting  could  be  at  once  raised  as  high  as  it 
is  in  Massachusetts?  Her  judges  are  appointed  and  hold 
tlieir  offices  during  good  behavior  and  efHeieney. 

Better  influences  are  now  (1897)  prevailing  in  New  York 
City,  and  tlie  power  of  an  aroused  publio  opinion  defeats 
many  unfit  applicants  for  naturalisation.  Yet  we  need  a 
atringent  statute  for  securing  publicity— such  as  we  have 
juat  explained — -under  which  unfaithful  judges  can  be  ex- 
amined  and  exposed. 

3.  Formal  applications  for  natnralixatioa  abould  bo  re- 
quired to  be  filed  at  least  thirty  days  bef««  the  right  of 
voting  can  be  granted.  Special  sessions  of  tlte  court  should 
be  set  apart,  and  formal  proceedings  should  bo  prescribed 


t Ur. Coakline  (Cify  Govt. p.  19H),  («l!lnt[ niifintion  tn Uie  tut  ihat  la TvMd'a 
lime  (ISTO)  pertou  von  iiKtnrkliied  ■(  (he  ntp  ot  i1itT«  in  Brm  misaui*,  (sy* 
IhBl  tn  ia!alumwa]iidB«liiKci*  VorkCICf  "ulmlt  tbrmaiipliMBUUieiUnB-] 
iblp  In  Jiut  thtvo  laluutal  nnd  Uiai  llio  ananriTi  gtvrn  to  qUMllon*  In  AmcrlMB 
hiitory  aii'I  pwiersiiliy  w«r«  IiuJloniiM."  Bui  nn  a  JihIk"  ""bo  iuu  pklil  bli  porljr 
tlA.IKK)  for  bli  DocnlumloD  be  eipn^ieil  la  do  miivh  li(-ll«T  Ultia  UiU  wbnu  )t« 
It.i4(<n  Mag  berora  hliu  ihc  vlk  wretoba*  tbej  ha*«  Wlbed  ot  husUtd  from  tbo 
lui  ot  llm  gros-ahup  to  ihe  bar  ot  Jiini(«f 
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for  natunlizations,  of  which  full  records  sliould  bo  kept. 
Mr.  Conkling  justly  thinkit  thiit,  to  ktiup  tli«  niiitt«r  out  of 
partisan  »trife  at  tbo  period  of  eluctions,  uo  oiiu  should  ho 
allowed  to  vote  under  uatunilizalioii  procuudiufpt  wluch  havo 
not  been  completed  six  mouths  bcforo  the  electioii.  Tho 
faiUire  of  a  few  foreignorH  to  vote  —  th«  defeat  of  o  few- 
colonized  voters  to  carry  a  ditilrict  —  would  be  tlw  merest 
trifle  compared  with  the  geiienil  demoralisntion  and  the 
stupendous  frauds  which  our  vieiouji  methods  have  ctkused. 
Naturaliiuition  procccdinj^  should  be  without  reference  to 
any  particular  clectiou,  and  the  conclusion  reached  should 
bo  duly  rogiHtervd  iu  permanent  books,  whicli  should  be  Uie 
primary'  cvideucc  of  citizenship.  In  view  of  the  fact«  alreiuly 
sUUmI.  it  secnis  important  that  no  party  boss,  leader,  or 
agent  should  liave  any  recognized  privilege,  or  be  allowed 
any  participatiuu  Lit  connection  with  the  naturaliuition  of 
foreigners. 

4.  The  matter  of  registration  is  closely  cotmoctcd  with 
that  of  naturalization,  and  what  has  been  said  ooncerning  ihf 
latter  is  in  tlie  main  applicable  to  the  former.  The  Htututes 
of  Massacliusettit  last  cited '  contain  provisions  which  may  bo 
tuefuUy  studied  b^'  all  friends  nf  municipal  reform.  They  pro* 
vide  for  a  permanent  registration  boiu'd,  and  for  the  keeping 
of  a  general  register  of  all  voters,  which  is  to  be  as  complete 
as  practicable  at  all  times,  so  that  in  ca^  of  local  or  special 
elections  the  facts  apjwnring  on  the  general  register  cim  be 
used.  There  are  also  valuable  provisions  for  identifying  tlie 
registered  voters.  Such  provisions  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
much  easier  than  it  bad  before  been  to  prevent  those  many 
registration  frauds  which  are  ineA-itable  under  laws  which 
allow  the  registrations  to  be  hurriedly  made  under  great 
party  excitement,  in  the  very  few  days  which  immediately 
precede  the  elections, 

5.  We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  tlmt  by  far  the 
greater  port  of  the  registration  frauds,  and  of  the  bribery 
oonoected  witli  tliem,  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  mouejr 


lUira.  IMO, Oh*.  413 and  U7,  Sm.  Uand  SB-4T. 
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raised  by  pairties,  and  from  tite  vicious  exertions  of  tlictr 
Icudura  and  minions  for  hrin^fiitg  vile  voters  lo  the  polls. 
Therefore,  in  the  degree  that  we  shall  suppress  party  goT- 
ortitneat  in  niunicipalities  we  shall  also  suppren  them  evils. 

It  is  plain  tliat  if  city  otTicers  were  elected  in  the  miitn 
by  tlio  city  at  large,  as  they  should  he,  rather  than  from 
small  districts,  roauy  of  the  complications  and  vicious  facili- 
tiea  attending  registration,  ami  most  of  the  fraudulent  colo* 
Dilations  of  vot«rs  from  one  diittriot  to  another,  would  be 
avoided.  In  New  Vork  City,  the  required  residence  of 
thirty  days  in  a  district  as  a  condition  of  voting  would  be 
rendered  uaelesH  —  the  city  residence  being  sufficient ;  and 
it  might  be  made  easily  practicable  to  require  the  regixtra- 
tioD  to  be  mainly  completed  at  leamt  a  month  before  an  elec- 
tion The  few  honest  voU^rs  who  would  be  thua  excluded 
from  the  registry  might  b«  allowed  to  vote  by  virtue  of 
their  stale  and  country  residence,  for  the  proceeding  piirt 
of  the  year.  When  city  government  shall  be  fntmed  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  rather  than  in  that  of  parties  and  pra- 
fessioual  politicians,  wo  may  feci  sure  that  rugistrutioii  will 
be  much  more  carefully  guarded,  and  Ibut  it  will  be  com- 
plet«d  early  enough  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  correction 
of  the  votingdittts. 

6.  So  long  as  parties  shall  bo  allowed  to  control  nontina* 
tions,  and  the  party  system  shall  prevail  in  cities,  the  subjt^ct 
of  party  enrolment  and  primaries  will  remain  important, 
and  the  need  of  greatly  improving  their  vicious  methods 
will  continue.  The  movement  for  ballot  reform  has  ))een, 
in  large  part,  an  effort  to  suppress  thu  nviU  incident  to  the 
party  system  and  party  control  of  voting,  to  which  enrol- 
ments are  incidents.  As  wc  shall  have  to  consider  theae 
matters  elsewhere,  little  need  bo  said  here  concerning  them. 
As  our  cities  have  increased  in  population,  the  management 
of  party  primaries  and  conventioiLs  has  beeome  more  and 
more  despotic  and  corrxipt,  aiwl  tJie  neoesaily  of  regulating 
their  action  by  law  and  of  limiting  it  to  regular  and  honest 
methods  has  been  recngni/.ed.' 

>  Tbongh  k  hw  bMn  but  k  f«w  j«an  alaeo  tlM  ar*t  Uwi  WIN  MMUd  npea  111* 
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1.  Id  conciidering  our  remedial  suggestions,  it  has  very 
likely  ocuurrod  tu  the  reader  that  remedies  of  great  impor- 
tance have  been  luinoticed  —  the  duty  of  all  citizemi.  (1)  to 
promote  the  acccpLauce  of  sound  principle ;  (2)  to  be  active  in 
securing  good  nominations ;  (3)  to  vote,  and  persuade  other 
citizens  to  vote.  Tlicao  dutius  are  so  obvious  as  to  need 
no  demonstration,  and  thuir  iiugk^ct  is  both  lamentable  and 
ominous.  Wo  nuud  a  patriotic  and  stern  public  opinion 
which  shall  make  all  intelligent  cittKcns  infamous  who  neg- 
lect tbt.'sc  universal  obligiitious  of  good  citizvnship.  We 
must  think  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  disfranuhisc  Cor  n  short 
time,  to  make  ineligiblo  to  offieu  for  a  much  longer  time* 
and  to  dosignutc  on  the  gi-neral  voting  rcgislurs,  the  k-gal 
voters  who  habitually,  niid  without  good  reasons  assigned, 
nvglect  to  TOto  —  whatever  view  wc  may  take  of  the  policy 
of  oompulsory  voting  08  n  general  rule.  Can  it  bo  doubted 
that  if  every  neglect  to  vol*  was  recorded  on  a  regi8t«r  many 
more  respectable  voterH  would  go  to  the  polls  thiui  now  go 
there?' 

£.  If  the  omission  to  take  part  in  primary  nominations 
and  to  vole  occurred  under  an  election  system  which  did  not 


tnbjecl,  I«|Ebliili»u  AffocliDg  it  luu  alnnd;  twconie  coinpUcateil  In  levRral  RUitM, 
and  lbs  dlSlciiliy  of  sviruritii:  linnviii  prm-vvilliic*  mid  fnIriiiimiiiiiUniK  gorai*  iii  he 
klmoM  Iiimnnoiuitiiblo,  6oo  "  I'riiiiaty  EluctioiM."  3  Lulor'i  Pvl  Sfi.,  p.  Si3, 
Some  nl  Uio  iHit  loi[t»lallnu  on  tlie  (ubject  may  bo  toouil  !□  ihc^  lam  of  Miuui- 
cbiMctii.  lAwm.  1893.  Ch,  417.  ITa  ilioJl  lUtpmo  ot  thu  *ul>je<'t  by  |>ri>i«iiilDi[  ■ 
IDMboil  n[  miUiInK  Wrvc  nomitiBliona  hy  ctrlifli'tita,     6ve  Ch.  IX. 

»  Hon.  F.  W.  HolU.  X  mKiiibor  at  tbo  New-  Votk  CoOBliliitSaiiAl  CourenUon  «l 
im,  baa  wriiMu  im  able  auil  liiti>t«ttlii|c  [iniupbSvi  on  compaliory  Tcilng.  'lliNt 
■neb  oompuUlon  wonld  WBcan  >om«  uiteful  rvniilu  can  banlly  b«  douhied.  Urn 
fit  l«  TM«  miitbt  villi  ndvnntu^  iw  compi'lled  lo  vole.  But  until  Iba  siandsnl 
tot  mffratn  !■  mxle  M  lil|[h  u<  not  lu  put  upon  Ibo  Toting  liiti  ibe  vilut  cittMOR, 
tlM  wlKluia  ot  oonipeDing  all  to  it)t*  wlio  bav»  a  ioiptl  richi  la  tio  to  may  ««U  lie 
■lonbic-l.  To  toKc  nil  ibow  abcnnlDablo  apodaMnii  of  human  umrn  —  wbnn 
^KtM  ami  ibnir  IduIith  BoDBnlty  bribe  ami  boitls  lo  KKtitvr  UienMolna  — 1« 
■ctoally  rntfl.  would  b*  a  I'urte  to  any  city,  and  a  di]W'iiitlns  buil«*quo  iin  i*pa^ 
lleaa  ^vnmmuDi-  Ii  b-ouM  be  better  to  (lev  tlie  liiw  piilltirlNiK  aud  party  iMtdora 
who  taniinl  thuni  tu  r(v:ln«r.  nui]  to  oae  the  money  tliaa  collMtod  to  rewani  lb* 
vUg  Tol«n  olio  alioalil  bav*  tbo  ibaine  and  dcciniey  lo  keep  avay  troia  ibo  polU. 
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—  as  U  lu  tbe  casu  with  tlic  provaLIiug  sysU;nis  —  cuU  for  a 
neoJlcss  uiunbcr  of  Dominatious  luid  elections,  thvso  neglects 
would  bu  fur  more  serioiiii  tliim  they  now  »ecm  to  be.  We 
may  w«U  bulieve  tbut  l\w  uxcetwive  iiuuibor  of  nominations 
and  elections  wo  now  bavo  lire,  disgusti  uid  repel  many 
votere  who  would,  neverllivless,  bo  rctidy  to  disclmrjjc  nil  tbe 
duties  wliicli  a  wisely  coiidtructLsl,  non-piirtisnn  mutiioipul 
^stem  would  impose.  Suppose  our  official  terms  were  only 
BIX  months,  bow  many  besiduM  politiciuuK  and  those  they  bad-J 
bribed  would  attend  thu  primaries  or  vote?  Yet,  biul  M  ar9 
the  methods  of  our  primariint  and  oouventlona,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tlmt  their  doings  would  be  muub  improved  if  all. 
Bavv  thu  worst,  eitizon«  would  disohnrgo  their  duty  by  taking 
part  in  their  [iroeeedings.  We  are  far  from  justifying  —  we 
omphatieally  condemn  —  those  who  for  such  re»son»  shirk 
their  civil  duties,  but  we  must  regard  the  fact  that  Uiey  ha- 
bitually do  so  OS  one  of  our  fundamental  municipal  problems, 
which  we  shall  consider  in  tlie  next  chapter.  We  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  mnny  men,  who  for  the  reasons  indicated 
neglect  llieir  duty,  may  be  iiersuaded  to  fairly  discluirge  it, 
through  better  methods  and  under  lefls  exacting  conditions. 
Thi-y  refuse  all  exertions  wlicn  needles  demands  are  made, 
upon  them.  When  Ihey  are  invited  to  many  needless  eleo-^ 
tiona,  lind  that  frauds  go  unpunished,  and  are  compelled  to 
hustle  with  purtLian  bullies  and  vile,  brilied  voler.i,  in  order 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  worthy  candidates,  they  retire  in 
disgust  from  the  contest.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
getting  along  with  fewer  elected  oflicers,  less  frequent  elec- 
tions, and  with  much  simpler  methods  of  making  nomina- 
tions. We  sball,  therefore,  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  some  novel  suggestions  on  these  subjects. 


VI 

We  have  considered  certain  evils  incident  to  the  small 
district  system,  but  there  are  others  which  require  notice. 

It  is  a  fimdamcntal  need  that  nn  elected  oflBcer  should 
represent  definite  interests  and  principles  in  which  those 
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who  vote  at  hut  election  should  liiive  t  comniou  ijit«rciil,  and 
to  which  hu  may  feel  an  cffuctivc  ohligution  of  duty.  In 
such  conditioua  \vu  hiive  ihc  hasu  of  all  ofEcial  rctsponsi- 
bility,  and  of  that  salutary  and  effoctivo  sonso  of  amenahility 
which  does  most  to  keep  the  oflieer  in  tlie  Htie  of  his  duty, 
and  to  prevent  patronsf^e,  spoiU,  and  bliud  party  spirit  domi- 
nating  his  conduct.  Tovriis  and  combinutioiui  of  towns  into 
districts  have  dutiuite,  local  liiterestA  growing  out  of  their 
peculiar  producle,  general  corporate  welfare,  and  geogniphi- 
chI  relations.  The  residunts  of  towns  constitute  a  corporitto 
body,  having  governraontal  functions,  including  the  power 
of  taxation  i  they  arc  accustomed  to  meet  and  act  together, 
and  to  seek  legislation  adapted  to  their  peculiar  iutoreata. 
They  know  their  representatives  and  require  them  to  be 
faithful  to  their  local  needs.  Here  are  the  elements  of  an 
effective  sense  of  olhcial  responsibility  —  much  aa  parly  dis- 
cipline impairs  it«  force. 

So  in  the  main  it  may  be  in  a  small  city  so  long  as  a  single 
olTicer,  or  a  class  of  officers,  are  elected  at  large  and  represent 
tlie  whole  city. 

But  when  the  city  is  diindcd  up  into  distriota  for  electing 
members  of  the  city  council  or  of  the  legialature  —  not  be- 
cause different  local  interests  or  new  geographical  policies 
or  productions  have  been  dovcloi>cd.  hut  m«rcly  because  the 
city  has  become  vutitltitl  lo  more  vlectud  otliccni,  the  whole 
ailiiatioa  —  KO  far  as  the  rcidity  of  representation  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  are  concerned  —  is  changed.  Thu  local  elec- 
tion districts  —  there  are  (in  1807)  thirty-live  of  them  in 
New  York  City  for  electing  members  of  the  State  Assembly 
and  eity  aldemieu  —  are  created  rather  to  serve  an  arith- 
tnetieal  convenience  than  to  secure  an  actual  representation 
of  classes,  distinctive  industries,  or  local  needs.  These  dia- 
trict«  are  hosed  on  the  mere  contiguity  of  the  votera'  resi- 
ileneeo,  if  happily  the  gerrymandering  policy  of  partiea  and 
factions  does  not  dictate  their  boundaries. 

Tlie  limits  of  these  di.'ttrict.s.  which  are  oft<n  cluinged,  are 
certain  streeta  or  lines  of  buildings  enclosing  a  population 
which  forms  no  natural  or  useful  basis  for  a  separate  repre- 
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scDtation.  In  the  main  tho  Totcro  of  a  district  are  strangers 
to  L-ucli  otiicr,  liitve  no  int6r««t«  or  sympathies  in  common, 
nnit  many  of  them  livv  in  one  district  and  cany  on  buni- 
nCHs  in  anotticr.  Who  ciin  say  in  which  they  should  most 
projwrly  votv?*  TLobo  district  n-sidcnts  have  no  [wculiar 
tutcrcst«  or  corporiitc  r«lution£ ;  they  almost  never  meet  iw 
a  body  to  instruct  tlicir  representative  or  to  call  him  to 
uccouiit. 

Wlivn  hu  rises  tu  speak  in  a  legislstivo  body  he  can  hardly 
feel  that  he  rvprcuents  anything  definite,  save  a  partj-,  a 
faction,  or  a  boiss.  In  fact,  tho  residents  of  these  smnll  dis- 
trictii,  under  the  party  system,  do  not  so  muoh  nominate  the 
officer  thoy  elect  as  accept  hito  at  thu  hands  of  the  central 
party  organisation,  wlucli.  as  we  have  «ctn,  generally  domi- 
nates every  district.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  psendo- 
rcpresentativo  cannot  feel  tho  wholesome  or  effective  sense 
of  responsibility  —  tho  dread  of  being  justly  rebuked  by  his 
constituents — which  is  generally  felt  by  the  rcprcsentntives 
of  towns.  He  has  probably  made  no  pledge  to  be  faitliful 
to  anything  but  the  party,  faction,  or  boss  which  dictated 
his  nomination  — or  sold  it  to  him. 

It  would  hardly  bo  possible  to  contrive  any  method  more 
effective  for  depriving  formal  representation  of  its  reality, 
its  dignity,  and  its  most  salutary  adnioiiitioiis.  Tho  facts 
that  little-district  members  of  logislaliires  and  of  city  coun- 
cils are  so  generally  little,  contemptible  politicians,  with 
little  sense  of  municipal  duty,  are  but  natural  results  from 
oontral  party  domination  and  the  little  •district  system. 
Hardly  any  representative  of  the  great  city  is  authorized  to 
speak  for  it  as  a  whole  —  of  its  dignity,  of  its  combined  in- 
terests, of  its  large  policy  —  even  if  he  were  competent.* 


I  In  vmaf  lurtcA  citiot  tli«r«  may  be  ecrinln  pwnUftr  lotemta  Kt  idniaUd  gM^ 
gniplili^iill)'  ai  lo  bo  m  lair  bMil»  Tor  a  KMnniphloitl  or  local  rvpvwHniiiiClon. 

I  Mr.  limbaiii.  In  Ills  .Vrut  Y'lrk  C'tf  ami  It*  ifn*lfni.  tUtOtrA  Hint  lu  Iho  flnt 
diilrlcl  «f  Now  Yurk  CI17  tnr  electing  mombers  of  tho  Ic^mlatura  In  IWT,  iliara 
wu  a  mlofui  (or  orttj  41  of  tU  rwridenu,  ftini  In  Uio  nccond  dinilcl  tltdw  WM  a 
•aloontor  crerrWof  iuiMMwiU,  (tiikt  In  Iha  iIiIkI  Jbtrtol  ttiaromwaHlnon  tor 
•very  livtot  lu  rwldenU;  mkI  iliat  In  tlip  thnviltoulcuthvivmrslaniilriiiklnB- 
Mlcuo*  and  «nl]r  IT  actinab.    Wu  liardly  ntoi  aM  Utat  Uw  olwTM<«r  anil  laiclll- 
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Little  districts  not  oitly  aid  little  men  to  office,  but  cauae 
great  men  to  scorn  it.  Ad  election  on  a  general  ticket  \>y 
all  the  voters  of  a  great  city  would  impoi^e  a  duty  to  act 
broadly  for  its  general  welfare,  would  give  a  dignity  to 
the  representative  office  which  would  appeal  to  the  honor- 
able ambition  of  men  of  character  and  capacity.  It  ciui 
hardly  be  said  that  the  strong  tendency  of  elections  at  large 
to  secure  the  choice  of  officers  of  high  ability  and  character 
would  always  accnntplish  that  result.  For  Tanunany,  under 
the  lead  of  Tweed,  elected  a  despicable  board  of  aldermen  on 
general  ticket.  Kut  tliat  was  a  time  of  unexampled  degra- 
dation. Minority  representation  is  needed  to  reenforee  that 
tendency — a  subject  which  we  shall  soon  consider. 

No  candid  man  will  deny  that  an  election  contest  in  a 
Uttle  fraction,  or  district,  of  a  city — so  many  blocks  of 
housesi,  shops,  and  stables — naturally  repels  worthy  caudi- 
dates  and  favors  the  triumph  of  intrigue,  fraud,  and  pesti* 
lent,  partisan  politics.  Adroit  and  unscrupulous  little 
politicians  of  tarnished  reputations,  who  would  have  small 
chance  of  election  on  a  pcnural  ticket,  may,  by  secret,  crafty 
management — supported  by  the  central  party  organization 
—  eusily  aecuro  a  victory  in  one  of  these  little  districts. 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  assembly  and  aldermanic  dis- 
tricts in  citicH  wore  rcduct'd  to  a  fifth  of  their  present  size, 
the  obancwt  of  ycL  more  contemptible  politicians  and  spoils- 
men being  elected  woiild  be  greatly  increased,  while  the 
party  macliino  would  become  far  more  oppressive.  The 
local  clubs,  leaders,  ciii>Iitins,  livutonants,  aides,  and  all  the 
_«}«ctionucnng  swiuhbuLklcrs  of  tlio  ruling  city  parties  would 

[more  effective  and  pernicious  than  ever  before. 

It  scorns  almost  too  plain  for  doubt  that  if  city  candidates 
for  the  legislature  and  for  city  councils  hud  to  make  their 
appeals  to  the  whole  body  of  city  voters  for  support,  and  in 
aonic  reference  to  tlieir  o\ru  Jitnvss  to  act  for  the  whole  city, 
the  coiwoquenoos  would  be  highly  favorable  to  the  triumph 

(NKwot  ihtlr«lHti<dcdk»n— brtNuar  Uuu)  wnnM  b*  Bomlnaicd  ons  tmenl 
Udcet— ba««  nauallT  N{iFneDt«d  Uw  ignomit  nitd  degnded  moral  ModllUtna 
whkk  mtt  faeu  fiiKHt. 
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of  public  opinion  and  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  men 
of  good  ability  and  reputation,  generally  known  through- 
out the  city. 

The  one  patriotic  objection  of  any  weight  to  abolishing 
small  districts  for  representation,  or  reducing  them  to  three 
or  four  in  the  largest  cities — being  the  claim  that  small  dis- 
tricts favor  the  representation  of  the  miuority — will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter,  where  we  shall  propose  a  far 
more  effective  and  just  method  of  minority  representation. 
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CHAPTER   IX.  — CONCERNING   FKEE  NOMINATIONS  AND  FRBB 
VOTING  ;   SONOBITV   BEPBE8ENTATI0N 

Vfhea  pftrticn  may  Jiwtly  maM*  nnininMionti.    Tlis  (rus  (unotlon  ot  nomlna- 

t'arllcs  atti'iuiit  to  make  them  dcciHiVB  ot  rltwtion.i,    Uallal  mtonu  affirm* 

^tlio  pHiK-lpIo  of  KrcD  NomtiiAiloiis.     hlciuilng  of  Frcn  NiimUiailoiia,     tjimi  of 

kljaiBU'liii»utu*iiil  N»w  Y»rk  for  Fiwii  Noiiiliiiilionit.     Knw  York  lawm  iiujiut  lo 

l»lii|»u<leiit  Tol«r*.     NumlDMlloiui  tiy  Fr«i-  Xuminaliuu  unrllQcalci  sultlnteut  aud 

MuRl.  and  (ronld  dlmlnlali  comipllon.     Majiy  iil|nion  In  cerlini'alc  nnriiliiatliniti 

tSMtdlvM.    t'tility  lit  lUL'h  iioiiiliinilDan.     Fcca  N'uiulnnlioni  hi  Knxlund  aAliiIary. 

lOlMi  no  opposluj;  t'oinlulatv"  In  KiiiftUh  clllc*  aiiJ  ttien  a  iiomlnailoD  (■  b;r  law 

r«qD)««|init  to  an  elccl/on.    More  llmltnl  anffrn^  lu  Enslaud  an  afTmlinG  FrM 

Voting.   Th«  widar  ilin  nufTiBya  tlio  graMet  tlu  Dcnl  ot  Frgn  Noinlnations.    Ai  to 

danicer  ot  toi:>  Iii^ii;-  liuioiimtluiiii.     I'Il^CBllliu^a  &)[>'■■"<  llii>m, 

Firr.  Foltn</  in  ully  cIciitiuiiA.  It  is  a  rielit.  I'arly  llieory  ot  voting.  Why  It 
t>  nnJiMt.  IMuly  voiliis  ami  PriB  Voting  compared.  Frvo  V'nUnit  nnil  Umllwl 
vulini;  ciinipartd.  Pr>>|Mirti>nial  KttpnwontallQii.  Mln-irlty  K"i'rnunlnlIon,  and 
CunialatiVe  Vullni:  nioiv  i?i.>iii  plica  ted  anil  dlfliuiiU  tlmii  Five  VotinB,  Free  VoU 
Ing  )>u  a  pocullai'  purpoH  of  its  own,  Fr«e  Vollni;  l.i  alimii-i  an  obnolule  ncld. 
Hnir  far  U  cau  glre  mlniirjty  roprniDntalliiii.  (iood  rvinlli  fnim  Knr*  V'oliii(. 
Free  S'otinK  by  IiUmIiivm  corpumtione.  Fr»v  ViXlnic  provldvil  tor  in  niinola  oun' 
Hllullon.  Iti  practical  effect.  Objccllona  lo  Free  Voting  conildcTed.  "  Plump- 
Jug."  Follilis  In  tlllnola  and  ndjolnlni;  ■laiei  cnniparcd.  Aiinmpt  lo  rcinlitlth 
Fra*  Votluit  in  Now  York  In  1872.  La«>  of  Prnniiylvanla  a«  ii>  Fni'  \'niinE. 
Tbelr  practical  effecta.  How  Iho  irlmnpli  nf  the  apulla  lyilem  iii  Pennij'lranik 
««uatd  tt^iMil  ot  moil  of  the  Free  VoiIue  Inwi.  Eumploa  aud  ei>i!d  reanli*  ot 
rftt*  VmIhk  tn  tlin  Sebool  BoanLt  In  Kngliah  citlca.  Kuiinplra  ot  pnny  voilnjc  in 
'  Anerirao  dtiea.  Frvs  VuiSnx  would  mak*  It  isiutli  iNuilor  lo  teflUic  party  aupporC 
for  noH'partiiaii  city  adntiuiitratioa. 

What  the  party  boss,  mansgeis,  and  machinoa  have 
gainc<l  by  ng^iv^^ion  nnd  usurpation  in  city  politics,  thu 
indivUlunl  citizotis  have  lost,  being  piuti*  of  thoir  just  inde- 
pendence The  growing  despotism  of  the  former  nieaeiure 
the  iiicreasod  vassalage  of  tlie  latter,  Nowheie  are  thia 
gain  nnd  1o»h  more  conspicuouB  and  disastrous  Uian  in  the 
spliera  of  making  nominntions,  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  natural  ImisIh,  sn  far  as 
state  and  national  affaii-s  are  concerned,  for  legitimate  and 
luieful  political  parties.  When  these  parties  are  faithful 
and  really  representative,  there  is  an  ohvious  fitness  in  their 
conventions  making  nominutiona  for  stute  and  national  offi- 
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cere.  Nevertheless,  so  perverse  and  deapolic  is  party  spirit 
Uint  it  will  alwa^-s  be  essential,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
juntice  and  liberty,  but  of  fidelity  and  useCulnuss  on  the  pitrt 
of  parties  themselves,  that  indepoadvot  citizens  »hall  nl  all 
limes  be  able  to  nominate  for  state  officont  Lnndidiilvti  for 
whom  they  can  conscientiously  vote,  whether  these  candi- 
dates are  approved  by  parties  or  not. 

When  vro  come  to  the  cluctions  of  officeis  for  nULnnging 
city  afTiiirs, —  in  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  there  is  no  imtural 
busi!)  for  useful  party  action, —  the  cose  is  widely  differeut. 
There  is  no  just  basis  for  allowing  parties  to  control  their 
nominations,  but  a  manifei^t  need  of  enabling  all  citizens  to 
freely  exert  their  influence  both  a»  to  nominations  and  eleo- 
tiuns,  irrespective  of  party  relations  and  interests.  We 
have  allowed  the  development  of  so  haughty  a  despotism 
on  the  part  of  parties*  that  their  majorities  now  claim  a 
right  to  dictate  all  the  nominations,  and  very  largely  the 
votes  of  their  adherents.  What  should  be  represented  by 
the  candidates  in  the  city  elections  of  city  ofHcers  is  neither 
parties  nor  factions  nor  party  principles,  but  the  public 
opinion,  policy,  and  interests  of  the  city  and  its  residents 
concerning  their  own  affairs,  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 
This  true  representation  con  be  secured  only  by  means  that 
shall  prevent  coercion  by  party  managers  and  majm-ities,  and 
give  the  people  a  real  freedom  in  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  Uicir  city  ofRccrs.' 

n.    JVm  Nominatiotu 

1.  A  few  words  will  ho  useful  concerning  the  essential 
function  of  nominations  and  the  condition  and  nature  of  a 
real  freedom  in  voting;  for  theee  matters  have  be«n  lament- 
ably neglected  and  misconceived.  The  paramount  function 
of  a  true  party,  aside  from  its  educational  efforts,  is  to  com- 

■  Id  a  Ueal  •bdic.  under  *aiii«  ctuutcn  Mid  naanliutloiw.  Uie  phnta  "cltj 
olBaint"  waali)  not  tiicluiln  muiubon  of  *tata  IvcUlMurM  tilrcied  in  rltlM.  Smsb 
Bvmbart,  ihnQgh  dlfoclly  nprfMntins  oily  iiiUrrMU,  —  irliich  luc  iion-parll«>n.  — 
moii  naniTtbelKM  tomatUBM  act  ia  rcfer«u(Mi  b>  lh«  pollUnI  taunaUol  Uia  ■IBle 
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bine  and  give  an  effective  expression  to  the  opinions  and 
inlvrCMU  of  those  having  convtutiotis  and  purposuH  in  com- 
inou.  Purty  action  is  a  facility  for  &  free  and  effuctiva 
action,  in  the  way  of  voting,  on  t])c  part  of  those  who  have 
the  same  tateresta  and  purposes.  But  for  a  party  to  use  its 
>wor  to  prevent  its  own  most  independent  and  conscien- 
tious adherents,  or  any  other  citizens,  fi-om  having  a  perfect 
freedom  and  facility  of  voting  for  those  whom  they  prefer  is 
Lto  pervert  parly  into  a  connpiracy  and  a  despotism.  No  party 
Roan  justly  use  it«  power  to  compel  one  of  its  own  ndhereiita 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  he  disapproves.  It  is  no  legitimate 
lotion  of  a  party  to  coerce  voLei's  by  controlling  noniina- 
It  is  an  utter  perversion  of  its  power  for  a  parly  to 
attempt  to  compel  a  voter  to  support  any  person  for  office, 
save  by  appeals  to  his  reiuion  and  his  sense  of  duty.  Civil 
Service  reform,  Ballot  reform,  Corrupt  Practice  reform,  and 
Froe  Nominations  huve  a  common  purpose  to  restrain  poi-- 
tics  within  tlicir  legitimate  functioiu)  and  to  prevent  party 
tyranny. 

The  paramount  aim  in  making  nominations  should  I)e  to 
enable  as  many  citizens  as  possible  to  Tnte  for  candidates 
whom  they  approve,  and  who  fairly  represent  their  convic- 
tions and  interests  ;  and  there  is  a  plain  duty  on  the  part  of 
every  government  to  facilitate  to  the  utmost  the  making  of 
such  nominations.  No  political  right  is  dealer  than  that 
of  all  citixens  to  freely  nominate  such  candidates  as  they 
prefer. 

Every  voter  should  be  the  sole  judge  for  himself  m  to 
how  far  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  him  — and  there  may  be 
such  a  duty  —  to  ooSpemte  with  others  in  elections.  Yet 
Lvity  parties  quite  generally,  and  their  managers  and  leaders 
ftlmoet  conHt.tntly,  seek  not  only  to  make  nominations  deci- 
aire  of  elections,  but  to  deprive  tJie  citizens  of  all  real 
liberty  to  vote  effectively  for  any  other  candidates  save 
tboBO  which  these  parlies  impose  upon  them.' 


1  Wa  ■»;  jn  Sad  tt  mawmr  to  make  tl  ■  criminal  offMiM  for  p^Ky  mu>- 
§m  U>  enM|jlr*  In  lbs  bw  ot  p^tty  pnivcr  tor  (he  «opprMilOP  ot  Irvr  notnin&- 
Wby  )•  mi  cocKlve  aoUon  — uy  ooiuplncjr  — •^liwt  Uid  ftwdom  of 
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The  opposition  which  party  maongcre  and  bosses  have 
nuulo  to  ballot  reform  unci  Dominalioiiit  by  ocrtilicaUi  haa 
bvou  Rixinly  because  these  refurmis  hitvu  tacilitatvd  conscien- 
tioU!(  and  indopoudcut  citizens  in  muking  free  and  effective 
noniinalioiis  without  tho  consent  of  the  poiitiuiuns. 

2.  It  is  a  familiar  (act  that  since  public  opinion  has  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  the  legality  of  nominations  made 
outaido  of  party  cauciutes  and  eouvcntions, —  uoroiuatious  by 
certificntc, —  party  managere  have  donu  their  utmost  to  make 
Uiese  free  iiomiiintions  as  diHicult  and  ineffective  as  jkui- 
sible.  Tliey  have  had  08  good  reasons  for  opposing  free 
nominationn  aa  the  old  slaveholders  had  for  opposing  vol- 
untary emancijKilions, —  they  would  be  dtingerous  examples 
of  freedom,  which  would  endanger  their  own  des}totic 
power. 

What  can  be.  intrinsically,  more  indefensible  and  arro- 
gant than  the  claim  that  becMUsc  eci-tain  pontons  have  agreed 
to  act  together  as  a  party,  and  to  call  tlicinselvcs  audi,  they 
shall  have  a  monopoly  of  making  all  uomiunlions,  whilst 
other  citizens  wishing  to  act  and  cost  their  ballots  together 
shall  have  no  right  to  make  a  nomination  to  suit  themselves? 
The  adherent{(  of  parties  can,  manifestly,  have  no  more  cx- 
alusive  right  —  no  more  monopoly — of  making  all  nomina- 
tions, than  they  can  have  of  doing  all  the  voting  or  of 
holding  all  the  oflices. 

The  prostitution  of  party  power  involved  in  the  exercise 
of  the  moEiojioly  of  making  nomiiiationtt  has  degraded  our 
municipal  politics  and  developed  a  spirit  of  feudal  vassal* 
age  on  the  part  of  a  vast  nnml>er  of  blind  and  prejudiced 
city  partisans.  How  potential,  prolitable,  and  corrupting  is 
this  monopoly,  and  how  largely  it  operates  as  a  coercion,  is 
shonni  by  Uie  fttcts  wo  havo  considered,  —  the  open  and 
shameless  sale  of  the  most  im|>ortant  city  nominations  at 
the  rate  of  fi-om  ftSOOO  to  $15,000  as  the  market  price 
of  ciit^h.'      It  is  no  wonder  Utat  city  parties  and  their 


ot  irnilp'.' 

>SwClw.  V.kudVI. 
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managets  oppose  free  nominatioiis,  which  would  suppress 
80  profitable  a  business. 

It  s«eais  almost  an  aSront  to  intelligent  readers  tn  treat 
it  as  an  open  question  whether  this  purty  uiono[)oly  shoulil 
contiDue.  InmgiuB  the  incommensurable  audacity  of  party 
managers  in  ftnit  rofu^iiig  to  iiidcpoiident  and  couscieutinus 
voters  a  practicublu  mulbod  of  making  nominations  which 
they  can  honestly  support,  and  then  putting  uU  the  purty- 
mitdo  nominutions  on  the  mnrkc-t  for  money  to  be  usud  by 
tlic-nisclvcs  and  tbcir  party  to  bribu  voters  and  till  tliulr  own 
pockets.  It  ia  not  viuy  to  sny  which  is  tlio  mure  di^gntCti- 
ful  to  a  city  or  more  ilangcroua  to  republicau  institutions, 
tlie  supprcHsiou  of  Free  nominations,  or  the  making  of  iner- 
cbandue  out  of  the  sale  of  piu'ty^uiade  uotntnalions. 


lU 

From  principles  let  us  turn  to  precedents.  Jnst  as  the 
chief  purposes  of  civil  service  refoiin  and  corrupt  practice 
reform  were  to  put  worthy  men  into  office  and  deprive  par- 
ties of  the  vast  and  degrading  power  derivud  from  patron- 
Mge  aud  political  assessments,  so  the  chief  purposes  of  ballot 
reform  wore  to  suppress  the  despotic;  aud  corrupting  power 
of  parties  and  bosses  over  nominations,  voting,  and  elec- 
tions, and  thus  sucure  for  the  most  iudopendeot  and  con- 
seiontious  citiwnti  a  real  freedom  for  nominating  tbo  best 
condidntcs  and  combining  their  vot«6  for  their  support. 
Prco  Kominations  are  an  extension  of  the  methods  and 
purposes  of  all  those  reforms.^ 

Before  the  enn«tment  of  our  lintt  ballot  reform  law  in  1888 
there  was  but  a  half-developed  conception  of  such  a  freedom 
in  the  American  mind,  and  it  was  almoHt  unimaginable  on 
the  part  of  mere  partisans  and  politicians.* 

t  Va  r*.U  llio  Bi«th<H)  *«  pftipom  tor  mnklnE  nomtnulinD*  Free  Nnminalinns, 
'tM4UM  1(  wuuM  Imuulj  ein»nirlp>ifl  Uio  clUum  ham  (uircy  dBpeadeacg,  and 
(«•>■>■«  lo  faim  ft  Ircoiloiii  ID  Dumlnnto  nhltU  cti^r;  iiititrii  Iwl  l>f<(ar»  anjr  portjr 
waa  fonnod,  aad  vlileh  would  n-malii  ft  rvrrj  parly  thixild  dliboDd.  It  !■•  tlM> 
tlom  wlilcli  rvirr  dtixon  had  in  tbv  prlmltlvp  icnu.niKtliiE. 

■  Tilt  finl  ballot  nforni  lk«  tit  tbU  Duiuitry  nu  anacWd  lu  T^tawiiliimMi  Id 
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The  prncticability  and  justice  of  making  nominatioiu 
otherwise  tlian  by  the  nctinn  of  [>arty  primaries  and  conven- 
tions have  been  but  little  oonsidered,  and  are  not  ^et  gener- 
ally comprehended  in  partisan  circles,  so  that  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  already  eHtablished  by  law  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many.  I'lie  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
may  serve  as  illustrations.  That  of  the  former  state,'  after 
elaborate  provisions  for  preventing  fraudulent  nominationa 
in  party  caucuses  and  conTentions,  provides  for  free  nomi- 
nations to  be  made  by  more  oortidcales  signod  by  individu- 
als* regardless  of  any  par^  authorization.  Oue  thousand 
qualified  voters,  by  signing  a  certJlicatc  and  confonning  to 
some  other  ufusy  conditions,  may  make  u  rvgular  notuination 
for  any  oflloe  to  be  filled  by  the  votera  of  the  stat«  ut  large ; 
and  a  number  of  vottirs  — provided  not  less  than  fifty  in 
—  t-qual  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  all  the  voters  in  a  city, 
city  district,  who  voted  for  governor  at  the  but  election,  may 
muke  u  nomination  of  candidates  for  ofScera  for  such  city  or 
district  by  aiguiug  a  certilicate  and  confoi-ming  to  such  con- 
ditions. Similar  provisions  extend  to  town  elections.  Tho 
effect  in  Mos^aohusetts  of  thus  making  independent  nomi- 
nation by  cei'lilicates  has  been  highly  salutary,  resulting  in 
defeating  bad  and  unfair  nominations,  mere  machine  candi- 
dates, and  corrupt  practices.^  "Numei-ous  menibere  of  the 
state  legislature,  of  both  Senate  and  House,  have  been  noini-j 
nated  and  elected  under  this  system  after  defeating  candi- 
dates nominated  through  the  party  machine  methods.  .  .  . 
Some  cities  have  some  years  had  all  the  nominations  for 
mutiicipal  offices  made  under  this  system.  .  .  ."' 


ISM,  ud  tb«  weonil  in  Tttir  York  In  1K90.  RSoh&nl  H.  IHnt,  »r  BMtra,  snd 
Horace  E.  Dmilii|[,  of  Now  York,  oftcd  londlng  iMirt*  In  KourlaK  tfavsv  rsltubla 
Utn.  Tha  roform  iwUcy  Ihiu  utnbllRbvri  bu  kliMdy  «xi«di<«I  oter  lb*  ITnloiyj 
knd  In  n  DtrlklriK  (iiniiipU  of  tba  rft|ddlty  vltb  irblcb  >  wUd  inavaniaDt 

Ir1iiin]i)i. 

'  Ma«.  Laws.  imt.  Cb.  417.  Sm».  Tl-TT:  and  Hw«.  Un.  1SBS,  Ch.  4«l. 

'  In  W».  tlili  mvihoil  nt  mnkinji  nomtitiittona  wm  Ritonitod  to  tba  eleiMtaii  olj 
pnrfy  ilsU'initiM  (0  oonreiitiona.    Miss.  Lawi,  lAftl,  Cb.  SOS.  Bte.  Ifi ;  IIum.  La« 
IW,  Cli,  IJO. 

•  LoiiAT.  RI[>linrd  II.  Dann,  Eiiq,,  M  aiiUior.    No  one  I*  inim  OMopcieal  tbaa 
Mr.  Ihum  lo  ipiiik  uii  iliia  Kubjtot. 
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The  laws  of  Kew  York '  contain  provisions  analogous  to 
those  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts;  but  lu  mnke  on  inde- 
pendent nomination,  ut  least  tlirue  thousand  eigtiere  of  a 
certificate  are  required  in  «iiac  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  the 
voters  of  tlie  entire  stute;  five  hundred  votens  are  required 
to  sign  a,  cvrtifioalt;  in  case  of  otlicvs  to  bo  filled  by  the  vote 
of  a  city;  two  hundred  uiid  fifty  votorx  arc  niquirud  to  sign 
in  the  case  of  offiecti  to  be  filled  by  tho  volet:*  of  a  schoul- 
conuULssion  district;  only  twenty-five  votcnt  of  ii  wnrd, 
town,  or  villugfl  are  required  to  sign  tbo  certificate  to 
make  a  valid  nominalioii  for  an  ofTice  to  be  filled  by  tho 
voteK  thereof.  Kut  if  an  ollice  is  to  be  filled  by  the  votors 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  or  of  Kings  County, 
or  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  certificate  must  be  signed  by 
six  hundred  vot«i-H. 

We  have  no  space  for  explaining  tho  elaborate  provisions 
which  regulate  these  nominations.  The  important  fiictA  are 
that  the  legal  sufficiency  of  nominations  by  certificate  is 
established,  that  the  practicability  of  so  making  them  is 
demonstrated,  tliat  party  intervention  in  the  matter  is  shown 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  complications  and  frauds 
which  tbo  system  of  party  primaries  causes  in  cities  may  be 
suppressed.^ 

Since  tho  foregoing  was  written,  the  New  York  legis- 
laturo  of  189(i,  a  body  remarkable  for  its  servile  party  spirit 
and  its  unprecedented  vassalage  to  the  party  machine  and 
the  state  boss,  lias  amended  the  law  of  1895*  by  greatly 
increasing  —  in  several  cases  moi-e  than  doubling  —  the  num- 
ber of  signers  required  to  make  a  certificate  of  nomination. 
Not  only  are  six  thousand  instead  of  three  thousand  signers 


'  Ijin,  INWI.  Vol.  L  Ch.  81IX  Scot.  Se  aad  ST. 

*  It  li  noilMAblo  tbftt  a  much  larjcei  nuailMr  of  tijpiw*  b  nqatrMl  apon  iha 
K«ir  York  <»Tilflni(M  ibaii  upon  tbcmo  o(  Maaucbuwtu,  UiiM  mikinit  liu]i>- 
p**<1«nt  nniul nation  more  ilintciiU  iu  Uio  tormnr  *UU  lliaii  In  lbs  latter.  —  facta 
Wtilch  will  Doi  luipilao  thoaa  wlio  iwim-inlii-r  ili*t  enlf  Ut*  (onncr  iialo  luu  a 
bo**,  aod  ilui  Uio  fttny  iiiuia«ciDBnt  al  Niw  York  baa  InnK  Ixtii  (nnr«  ilM|H>tlc 
and  oompt  iban  tbal  ol  KMMcJiiuwrtl*.  Tbo  bw  ol  New  York  provldni  for 
Tntlns  a  whslo  pnrir  ticket  by  mftklot  •  •tu<lo  nou,  but  Uial  ul  Muwubiuott* 
doe*  Bol  allow  ihli. 

>  See  Lana,  ISW,  Cb.  UOO,  Scot.  OS,  ST. 
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required  to  make  a  nominatioD  for  the  whole  state,  hot 
amoDg  them  there  must  be  fifty  signers  from  each  county 
but  two.  The  object  was  apparently  to  make  independent 
nominationB  more  difficult  and  expensive,  while  the  making 
of  nominations  through  certificates  signed  by  the  officeis  or 
committees  of  the  regular  parties  and  primaries  was  &cili> 
tated.  Yet  these  more  restricted  opportunities  allowed  by  the 
law  of  1896  are  not  available  to  a  party,  even  in  town,  vil- 
lage, or  city  elections,  that  did  not  cast  ten  thousand  votes 
for  a  candidate  for  governor  the  year  before.  Candidates 
for  municipal  oEBces  to  be  voted  for  by  the  whole  of  cities 
of  the  firet  class  can  only  be  nominated  by  certificates  signed 
by  two  thousand  voters. 

These  needless  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  nomina- 
tions show  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
great  parties  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  making  nominations 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  use  party  power  to  suppress  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  voter. 

Unless  party  despotism  is  to  surpass  all  precedent,  we 
must  think  the  question  of  Free  Nominations  will  soon 
become  a  great  issue  In  American  politics.  The  largest 
practical  freedom  in  naming  candidates  is  essential  to  polit- 
ical liberty  and  the  suppression  of  the  boss  system.  Neither 
any  sound  policy  nor  any  practical  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
New  York  law  of  1895  called  for  the  change  made  in  1896. 
Apparently  the  party  managers  and  the  state  boss  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  possible  effect  of  even  a  moderate  meas- 
ure of  Free  Nominations,  and  they  resolved  to  suppress  them 
to  the  utmost,  before  their  great  contribution  to  free  and 
non-partisan  voting  should  be  demonstrated. 

2.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  nominations  made  by  mere 
certificates  are  for  all  legal  purposes  just  as  effective  as  those 
made  by  parties.  Indeed,  even  the  irarty  nominations  in 
New  York  must  now  be  made  by  a  formal  certificate  under 
the  law  of  1896.  The  great  principle  thus  proclaimed  by 
tliese  leading  states  —  though  by  no  means  carried  to  its  full 
logical  results  —  can  be  as  easily  comprehended  as  the  neces- 
sity which  compelled  its  establishment.      There   had  long 
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been  t  roovemont,  of  constantly  increasing  force,  which 
refused  to  submit  to  n  purtisan  monopoly  of  nomioniions. 
In  yivMiug  to  it,  thuso  luws  in  tiuliBUnco  declare:  (1)  That 
thv  old  parly  monopoly  of  tiominutions  —  to  bu  made  in  con- 
ventions —  is  indefensible  uud  vicious ;  and  (2)  tlint  it  is  a 
duty  to  fiicilitnte  a  kind  of  nomination  tlirougb  which  iude- 
pendents  and  votei's  of  ilII  parties  can  unite  in  freely  pre- 
Renting  a  candidate  of  llieir  choice. 

3.  On  (he  score  of  principle  there  is  no  good  reatton  why 
all  municipal  nominations  should  not  be  required  to  be 
made  by  certificate  alone.  It  is  obvious  that  parlies,  as 
well  as  citiiens  belonging  to  different  parties  who  wish  to 
unite  iher  efforu,  can  make  their  nominations  by  certiticate. 
We  should  then  be  rid  of  all  legal  questions  as  to  tlie  regu- 
larity of  primary'  and  convention  nominations,  and  most  of 
the  endless  cheating,  bribery,  and  corruption  which  attend 
them.  The  great  loss  which  the  change  would  involve 
would  be  that  of  the  profiu  and  power  springing  from  the 
piaty  control  of  the  primaries  and  a  probnblo  fall  in  the 
market  price  on  the  sale  of  party  nominations. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  fact  —  which 
we  shall  demonstmtc  from  esperience  —  that  neither  thesuf- 
lioiency  nor  the  utility  of  nominations  by  certificates  depends 
upon  their  having  a  large  number  of  signers.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  some  great  advantages  in  having  city  candidates 
come  before  the  voters  upon  their  chfirnotcr  and  capacity 
alone.  Yet  a  ccrlilicate  signed  by  a  few  well-known  and 
higlUy  esteemed  citizens  would  be  not  only  a  basis  for  con- 
fidence, but  a  legitimate  advantage  in  every  wny.  A  small 
number  of  signers  —  «ay  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  — 
would  answer  every  legitimate  purpose,  the  num1>er  vai^'ing 
acconling  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  to  lie  represented. 
No  more  than  the  requii-ed  number  of  signets  shonld  be 
allowed  upon  any  certificate,  so  as  to  exclude  a  practice  of 
seeking  influence  from  mere  numlwrs.  The  law  should  not 
tolco,  nor  allow  the  election  officials  to  take,  any  notice  of 
uiy  nominations  save  those  made  by  regular  certilicati^t.  * 

>  Of  connc,  after  tlw  DOMlnatloa  bu  boaa  nude  complete  bj  tbe  cecU&tale*, 
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5.  Fev  ohADgcs  nre  moro  needed  in  oiir  manioipal  metltoda 
than  those  which  will  mnko  high  chanioter,  capacity,  and 
good  reputntion  pot«ntial,  and  diminish  the  power  of  mere, 
oi^nization,  numbers,  and  partisan  machinationii.  The] 
tnament  parties  lose  their  monopoly  of  making  municii 
nominations  in  the  old  way,  and  are  compelled  to  moko'^' 
them  by  the  same  moans  which  are  open  to  all  citizens,  they 
will  lose  much  of  (heir  powor  and  prestige.  No  otic  could 
havo  Auy  part  in  making  nomination;!  tinder  the  old  jwrty 
By«tem  who  wati  not  a  regular  member  of  a  primary.  To 
beoome  a  member,  the  citizen  liad  to  surrender  a  Urge  part 
of  his  independence.  He  must  promise  to  support  all  regu- 
lar nominations  and  all  party  platforms.  As  a  rule  only 
from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  the  Tolera  have  lieen  wilting  to 
consent  to  make  that  surrender.  Hence  the  nominations 
have  generally  been  made  by  the  meat  servile  and  intense 
partisans,  who  find  their  pecuniary  advantage  in  being 
active  in  primary  management.  This  miinugomDnt  has 
naturally  become  a  pmfilable  trade.'  Hardly  any  iaclA  in 
municipal  party  domination  are  of  more  profound  signifi- 
cance tliitn  these. 

6.  Free  municipal  nominations  by  certificate  would  soon 
cause  the  people  to  see  how  utterly  untenable  is  tlie  theory 
that  city  parties  are  essential  for  nominating  eity  candi* 
dates;  after  which  the  inflated  claims  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  partisans  who  work  the  nominating  machinery  are 
rendering  a  necessary  and  liighly  patriotic  service  would 
soon  become  ridiculous.  The  ability  to  make  free,  non-par- 
tisan nominations  will  obviously  add  much  not  only  to  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  but  to  the  efTective  intlnence  of  in- 
dependent and  conscientious  voters.  The  boss  and  the  oper>n 
ators  of  the  party  machinety  will  see  a  much  greater  need 
of  conciliating  these  voters,  for  they  can  no  longer  say  to  the 

■Mr  DDmber  ot  etllton*  or  KDf  ftuty  can  declare  In  tbo  pablic  Jmirnali  or  la 
paUle mMtlajjittioIr  piir|Kui>  (n  «ii|iporl  It.  Y«i  tb«  bomlllifof  sll  ncKenary 
rart}'Hb»ni*ra  to  (bviw  fm>,  cDrtifirau  nomiiiMlatis  ihom  how  ilsnBeroai  Uioy 
(mI  thont  to  li«  u  Uie  prafiuiil*  puny  moiioiiolr  and  dstpotlta  nadar  our  ouad- , 
ulliiiE  *}'>teni. 

>  S  Lalof '■  Cgtbt.  P«t.  ati(.,  PPL  313-SSa. 
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latter,  and  to  ull  honorable  aspirants  for  office,  "You  canuob 
even  have  H  iiominatioii  until  you  bave  paid  our  price  for  it." 
CftD  good  citixon^  mucb  Inmtiiit  if  n  largu  pitrt  of  the  activ- 
ity of  city  primaries  —  tbut  iu  wbicli  little  be-sides  pestiUat 
dvaling  in  city  nomiiittlions,  ^mti-onage,  and  spoils  takes 
place  —  shiill  euasc?  Who  will  think  il  a  public  detiinieiit 
if  much  of  the  low  code  pfovcniitig  regularity  of  city  noiniiia- 
tionn,  and  tlic  whulu  band  of  vicious  practitioners  under  iti 
shftll  be  superseded?  There  is  hanlly  any  imaginable  way 
in  which  a  few  citizens,  greatly  e^tteeiued  by  the  community, 
and  consequently  of  gi'eat  influence,  can  exert  a  more  salu- 
tary [tower  in  city  elections  than  by  inducing  the  men  most 
fit  for  offices  to  accept  nominations  by  certilicate  at  their 
hands.  It  tvould  be  a  noble  change  to  have  nominations 
made  on  the  heights  rather  than  in  the  slums  of  municipal 
life. 

IV 

1.  The  reasonfi  in  favor  of  Fres  Nominations  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  limited  experience  of  this  country.  The  question 
as  to  the  best  method  of  making  them  has  received  long  imd 
thoughtful  consideration  in  Great  Britain,  and  very  decisive 
rosulta  have  been  reached.  We  may  study  her  experience 
with  great  ftdvantftgc,  though  we  should  solve  our  problems 
in  the  spirit  of  our  own  constitutions  and  social  life.' 
Municipal  nominatiuns  for  elections  by  the  people  of  mem- 
bere  of  city  councils,  under  the  English  system,  are  made 
only  by  official  paiiors  called  voting  pupom,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  just  cited,  though  by  a  melliod  much  more 
simple  and  convenient.  At  the  time  fixed  by  law,  liefore 
snch  elections,  the  proper  city  officer  publishes  an  oflicial 
notice  designating  the  offices  to  be  filled,  for  which  nomina- 
tions must  be  made.  To  make  such  a  nomination,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  that  ten  competent  voters  shall  sign 

>  Il  M«nu  UutC  ■  tj^Mom  of  Tree  NnmlBtttlou  uul  FtM  Votlni;  vu  (tnt  pro- 
potwd  Ib  Uio  lioU«i  SUUm.   Uauk»l«w'«  Pmporttojtal  lUprtMHtiuitiit.  fy.  u», 
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the  formal  nomtnatiiig  ^la^ier  in  the  prescribed  manner^  and 
vaiistf  its  tU'livery  to  such  officer  for  publication  by  him 
within  tho  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  Any 
nuniWr  of  such  lumiinatioiu  may  be  so  made.^  The  proper 
public  iitlit.-ers  nuike  due  (>ubUcation  of  these  nominations, 
arut  [ilaiv  the  tianie^  of  tlie  nominees  on  the  balloting  papers. 
The  ^'iicntl  ex|<euses  of  the  election  are  a  public  charge, 
an  every  consideration  of  justice  and  wisdom  require  they 
should  U'.  The  old  theory  that  a  city  election  is  a  party 
nffttir  hiu  Un-n  discarvUnl  in  England.  No  party  or  party 
iuitiiitgt>r,  as  such,  has  any  necessary  or  legitimate  relations 
with  the  subject,  or  seems  to  be  recognized  in  connection 
with  it.  Tho  whole  niai-hinerj-  of  party  caucuses,  primaries, 
and  conventions  is  ignored.  The  voter  marks  on  the  papers 
the  eaiulidiites  fi>r  whom  his  ballot  is  to  be  counted.' 

If  no  moiv  candidates  are  nominated  than  there  are  officers 
to  Ik'  elected. —  that  is.  where  there  are  no  opposing  candi- 
dates,—  thf  iiK>mii>iitiou  U  by  hue  maJt  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion, anti  Hi<  cii'fiiii/  vftf  i»  tiiken.  This  is  frequently  the 
ftK't,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  American  politicians,  and  it 
is  u  pirt  of  the  salutary  results  of  the  triumph  of  non- 
partisan city  methinls  over  the  city-party  system  in  English 
cities." 

-.  In  considering  noii-jiartisan  government  theoretically, 
we  called  attention  to  its  natural  tendency  to  suppress 
more  partisau  contention  in  city  elections  and  to  make 
public  opinion  rather  than  party  opinion  controlling.  In 
Great  Britain  this  tendency  lias  been  demonstrated  by  long 
experience,  there  hnving  been  aa  increasing  number  of  vot- 
ing districts,  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Shaw,  "pub- 
lic ojtinion  had  in  advance  agreed  so  decisively  upon  a 
particular  man  that  nobody  was  nominated  against  him, 
and  the  entire  expense  and  distraction  of  a  contest  at  the 

'  An  iniiiTiilual  votsr  in»y  prnttically  pnl  blmselt  in  nomination  —  he.  like  tho 
DEbera.  being  liublc  to  pay  bis  abaie  of  llie  expense  at  prinliug  tbe  vutea.  Good- 
noir'B  Miin.  Prob..  p.  •21S. 

'  English  Laiva.  1HS3,  Cb.  SO,  pp.  230,  2SS,  289^  Shair'i  JTun.  Oim.  G.  B.,  pp. 
33.  HJ-at,  2M.  •iaH,  237. 

•  Shaw'a  Jfun.  Gov.  O.  B.,  p.  3*5. 
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poUs  n-u  tliuB  obviated."  la  tlie  twenty-five  wards  of 
Maiiclie8t«r,  for  vxsiuijU',  in  1894,  Uiere  were  only  Hevflti- 
l«cn  (!ontcst8,  that  la,  actual  uleutiuuH;  and  in  Birmingliain, 
in  the  siinie  year,  there  wuro  contests  in  only  six  of  its 
uigliU-'vn  wards;  and  when  in  Liveqiool  thei-e  was  an  unu- 
Biial  displny  of  party  spirit,  there  were  contefits  in  only 
twelve  of  its  sixtueu  wards.  In  England  in  1893  there 
wore.  Altogether,  no  Ie»H  tlmu  fifty  cities  >  in  which,  strange 
OS  it  may  seem  to  us,  there  were  no  actual  election  contents, 
—  puhlie  opinion  Imviug  not  only  made  the  nominations  but 
superseded  tbo  need  of  any  actual  voting. 

S.  Hero,  certainly,  is  city  government  pretty  effectively 
token  out  of  party  politics,  partisan  contention  having  been 
suppressed  by  public  opinion  oiid  a  just  method  of  non-par- 
tisan nominations.  Lest  many  jmrty  men  among  us  may 
find  it  wry  diflicuU  to  believe  these  fact»,  wo  may  say  that 
we  shall  soon  show  that  an  election  of  mcmbcts  of  a  city 
eotincil  in  England  involves  the  distribution  of  almost  no 
patronsgti  or  spoils, — as  an  election  should  not  in  American 
cities.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  English  cilic8  were 
formerly  as  much  involved  in  partisan  contention,  detipntism, 
and  corruption  as  American  cities  now  are.'  It  will  else- 
where appear  that  tlii.s  method  of  Free  Nominations  has 
greatly  aided  in  securing  municipal  oflieers  in  Great  Britain 
who  are  much  superior  to  those  generally  chosen  in  Atnen- 
can  cities.''  It  is  tlius  demonstrated,  by  the  experience  of 
the  moat  practical  of  nations,  that  party  nominations,  or 
nominations  according  to  party  methods,  for  city  ofiicera  are 
needless.  Like  the  trial  by  juty*,  this  experience  is  as 
ftVBilable  for  tlio  United  States  as  for  England. 

4.  But  it  is  said  that  suffrage  is  broader  in  this  country 
than  in  England,  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  need,  or  can- 
not utilize.  Iter  experience.     If  it  wero  said  that,  under  & 

■  Ciilcs  UMD  to  bs  (reqiicnlly  <lMi|[imti.'il  tuwn»  in  Enicllib  iJectioii  law*  nud  by 
bitlUh  wril«n.    MiaWs  Mim.  Oov.  G.  B^  p.  *». 

■  8[italiln)t  at  municipal  •tecMons  at  praacni.  Dr.  ithnw  nys  tbe  "  Ain*i1«M 
primiif;  elceiliin  or  party  niiioui  iirttom  la  i|u)t«  iiiikuoirti  .  .  .  lu  Eniiliiud." 
Sbaw-i  MiH.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  01. 

■SotUb.  IX. 
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sutFragc  which  hicludut)  the  most  of  the  utterly  ignornnl  and 
the  vile,  it  ia  more  difficult  to  euro  tlie  eviln  at  which  Free 
Noin  illations  are  nimcil.  than  it  would  be  under  u  wisely 
limited  fmnchiso,  few  Kcnsiblo  pcnsona  would  diispute  the 
fuel.  But  to  eay  became  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  ignorant,  depraved,  and  criinina.1  oliusses  auiuiig  the 
voters  in  the  United  States  than  tliere  are  in  Gugknd,  tlint 
therefore '  we  have  no  need,  or  leas  need,  of  Free  Nomina- 
tions, is  one  of  the  moat  absurd  statements  that  shallow 
thtnlfera  or  besotted  paitisana  have  ever  made.  Tlie  greater 
the  proportion  of  the  vot«ra  who  are  unfit  for  the  franchiitc, 
the  greater  is  the  need  of  simple,  uon^jiartiivnn  nominationtt 
in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  intelligent  and  coti- 
scientious  vote,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  effect  of 
partisan  ntnchinations  and  mere  brute  numbent.  What  can 
be  clearer  than  this:  that  if  tlie  privilege  of  voting  were 
extended  to  the  vilest  of  our  disfranchised  classes,  to  all 
prison  inmates,  to  mere  children,  and  to  all  alien  resi- 
dents, the  need  for  Freo  Nominations  would  be  all  the 
greater:  while  that  need  would  be  much  less  if  none  could 
vote  who  have  ever  been  convicted  of  crime  or  cannot  read 
and  write?  Party  despotism  and  «U  municipal  eviU  in- 
crease with  iho  degradation  of  the  auEFrage. 

5.  It  was  natural,  when  enacting  tlie  law  for  Free  Nomina- 
tions in  Kngland,  that  there  should  be  some  fear  that  an 
inconvenient  number  of  candidates  would  be  nominated. 
The  law,  therefore,  provides  precautions  againnt  such  re- 
sults. We  have  no  space  for  details  on  the  subject.  It  is 
enough  that  these  provittions  have  been  effective.  The  obli- 
gation, on  certain  conditions,  to  pay  the  expense  of  printing 
votes  has  been  most  effective  in  preventing  an  inconvenient 
nuinl>er  of  nominations.  There  have  been  no  serious  diffi- 
culties by  reason  of  too  many  of  tliem. 

Nevertlieleaa,  we  may  reasonably  expect  tliat,  for  a  time, 
under  Free  Nominations,  Amoricftn  politiciano  will  unite 
their  diuhonoBt    energies  —  and  possibly  with  some  t«m- 

■  The  ratio  of  tb«  roum  la  tba  wfaol*  pMpl«  in  tlw  Dnitwl  ButM  ud  Knclnixl 
■emu  (0  be  aboal  that  <■(  nine  Tvtere  here  fa  (U  Uioie.  ia  U  equkl  fopulBtiun. 
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poDirjr  success  —  for  the  imrpnite  nf  cmbarruiising  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  aystem.  But  even  if  the  govcrumi-at 
should  be  compelled  for  a  time  tn  jiriiit  a  uoedlees  uumlx-r 
of  votes,  the  trouble  ami  exjiense  would  be  but  trif1u»i  com- 
[joreil  with  tlie  vast  good  nhich  would  spring  from  such 
liomioations.  The  enemies  of  the  reform,  as  English  expe- 
rience showsf  would  aoou  xee  the  folly  of  a  practice  which 
would  be  usetesa  to  them  and  would  soon  make  them  ridica- 
lous.  The  best  remedy  for  such  abuses,  so  far  as  not  found 
in  the  laws  cited,  is  not  by  requiring  mimy  names  on  the 
nominating  papem, — a  condition  with  which  parties  and 
factions  could  most  readily  comply, — but  in  requiring  those 
who  make  nomiiiutions  to  deposit  money  for  the  payment  by 
thcraaclvc*!,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  tlie  expenses  of  printing 
which  their  nomination  makes  necoKttary,  in  case  their  candi- 
date sliull  fail  to  receive  a  number  of  votes  equal  to,  say,  a 
tcntli  of  the  largest  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  of  the  can- 
didates for  oflices  to  which  they  make  nominations.' 

6,  The  principle  of  Free  Nominations,  and  the  safeguards 
just  mentioned  against  an  excessive  number  of  caudidAtos, 
are  already  finding  an  auspicious  support  of  a  more  liberal 
kind  than  the  illustration  we  have  cited  from  the  laws  of 
Massadiusetts  and  New  York.^  A  law  of  Missouri  relating 
to  primary  elections  allows  any  number  of  the  electors,  not 
less  than  twenty,  upon  depositing  fifty  dollars  with  the 
reconler  of  votes,  to  have  placed  upon  the  ballot  a  delega- 
tion selected  by  themselves;  and  any  citizen  may  himself 
Mparately  become  a  caudidato  by  so  depositing  ten  dollan. 

<  TWa  colt  ot  priiitiiif  tboiiU,  hf  mneral  km.  ho  mtdfl  definlta  for  cliff«t«nt 
ctiwi  ot  Doulnmioua  and  ■Uonttl  not  bo  (o  rtm'  >*  t«  unduly  illKoun>e«  Um 
iniiklni;  M  In'tnpi'nil'rnl  noiiiluittloiiii  iu  gno'l  fnlth.  CudtdklM  oho  •(Mr  acccjit- 
Ini  a  uuiniii»iion  MiouliI  r<i«!Kij  lirtnro  flivlinii.  nlxht  b«  nqiilrad  l«  pny  tonig 
1*1^  pari  ol  ilie  coBi  nf  iho  TolM  Knd  printing  Ihojr  hare  nadc  nttoaarj.  Tb« 
casillibtB  lulittit  l>o  Tdiulmt.  Id  aooaptlng  the  aomlnatloD.  to  dccUn  uD<lor  onib 
tilaimrpiiM' torainalnaokiidtdnivaiul  (owrveir  viM'itd.  A* a  prtcaiMlon acsiMt 
bail  falib.  IhiMc  rho  ilpi  a  certfficnie  of  mNnloatSAn  mleht  b«  requirad  to  atal* 
dnderoalh  llul  ihef  believe  tholr  candidate  to  be  worthy  of  the  ofHco  tnf  which 
ba  la  propaml.  that  they  inliniil  tu  rota  for  blm.  nuti  lliul  tlioy  hollove  bt>  will 
(•Mlta.  My.  at  leatt  aaa-fitlli  ot  Iha  Totaa  «*«1  fur  Uu>  vtBn-  Bat  than  an  only 
■nmiilea  ot  «>rl«nt  precsulloBAry  pi«*laluiu  easily  made. 

•  I^m,  llbaoori,  ISOI.  p.  UT,  Sac  S. 
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The  balance  of  the  money  so  deposited,  not  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  election,  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  school 
board.  The  latest  election  law  of  California'  allows  any 
peraoD,  or  combination  of  persons,  desiring  to  circulate  and 
use  a  ticket  at  any  election  for  selecting  delegates  to  any 
political  party  convention,  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense. 
These  provisions  are  certainly  in  wide  contrast  with  the  lat« 
despotic  statutes  of  New  York,  which  seek  to  give  to  parties 
a  practical  monopoly  of  making  nominations,  and  to  suppiesa 
to  the  utmost  the  freedom  of  the  voters. 


V.   Frte   Voting 

1.  From  the  need  of  freedom  in  nominating  candidates,  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  need  of  freedom  in  voting  for  them. 
The  same  reasons  which  have  caused  city  parties  to  exert 
themselves  for  a  monopoly  in  making  nominations  have  also 
impelled  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  suppress  a  real  liberty 
in  voting  on  the  part  of  the  independent  and  non-partisan 
citizens,  who  are  unable  to  concentrate  their  full  voting 
power  in  favor  of  the  candidates  they  prefer.  Between  the 
electors  and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  right  of  every  citizen 
to  cast  his  whole  vote  for  any  one  or  more  candidates,  pai^ 
ties  and  their  managers  have  despotically  interposed  their 
mighty  machinery  for  obstruction  and  coercion. 

In  what  follows  in  this  chapter  we  have  special  reference 
to  the  election  of  city  and  village  officers,  which  legitimately 
involves  no  party  issues ;  yet  we  shall  show  that  Free  Voting 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  choice  of  city  mem- 
bers of  legislatures.  We  need  to  have  clearly  in  mind  some 
fundamental  principles  as  to  the  right  of  voting.  Though 
suffrage  cannot  be  demanded  as  a  natural  right,  but  must  be 
sought  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  by  the  state,  it  ought  to 
be  conceded  on  a  basis  of  common  justice  and  equality,  and 
to  be  allowed  in  a  way  that  will  most  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

The  just  claim  for  suffrage  is  an  individual  claim  abso- 
>  Stat,  ol  Cal.,  1897,  Ch.  IM,  Sec.  2S. 
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lutcly  independent  of  all  pnrties,— a  claim  which  was  com- 
plete licfore  Jiny  parly  existed  and  would  siirvi%'e  unimpairod 
if  every  party  should  be  dissolved.  Obviously,  therefore,  no 
I  eombination,  whether  a  little  clique  or  a  great  party,  can,  aa 
soch,  Acquire  any  right  to  regulate  or  monopnlixe  voting —  any 
more  tlian  noniiniitionH  —  in  ita  own  interest^  or  to  put  ftny 
Testratnt  upon  the  independent  action  of  the  individual.  He 
has,  if  allowed  the  fmnchise,  a  moral  right,  and  should  be 
enabled,  to  cast  a  free  and  effective  Tot«  according  to  bis 
own  convictions  of  duty.  Whatever  obligation  may  rest 
upon  him  to  cooperate  with  others  for  great  principles,  and 
thus  gain  the  advantage  of  united  effoi-ta,  is  one  of  which 
he  is  the  sole  judge.  Neither  any  other  person  nor  any 
party  can  have  any  right  to  decide  that  matter  for  him. 

2.  The  thcoriea  of  voting  upon  which  city  parties  and 
tbeir  devotees  genornlly  insist  are  those:  (1)  when  a  single 
officer  is  to  1)0  elected,  each  party  iibould  nominatt!  a  single 
coudiJato,  and  there  should  be  no  others;  (2)  vauh  voter 
may  cast  a  single  ballot  for  one  or  another  of  these  candi- 
dates, which  should  be  that  of  his  own  party,  thus  not  only 
leaving  the  minority  practically  unrepresented,  but,  as  far  aa 
powible,  depriving  the  individual.^  in  the  opposing  party 
nnks,  or  in  different  di.stTict«,  who  may  wish  to  unite  their 
votes,  of  all  opportunity  of  doing  so;'  (3)  that  when  voting 
is  to  be  in  districts  from  which  several  officers  are  to  t)o 
elected  at  tlie  same  time,  parties^  insist  not  only  that  all  the 
nominations  shall  be  made  by  them-telves,  but  tliat  every 
voter  should  support  all  the  candidates  of  some  one  of  the 
parties.  In  this  caiie,  not  only  is  all  minority  repi«senta- 
tioa  excluded,  but  it  is,  so  far  as  practicable,  made  iropos- 
Btblo  for  the  voter  to  concentmte  all  bis  votes  upon  the  best 
candidates  be  finds  in  nomination ;  in  other  words,  be  is  proo- 
(icnlly  refused  a  froodom  of  using  bis  whole  voting  influence 
in  favor  of  the  candidate  whom  bo  knows  to  be  tbo  most 
worthy. 

'  Whcf*  Ilia  BMitMU  lum  onlj  on  party  rriiiriplM,  this  melhad  nf  voting  hu 
Mfi*lii  ndTmnincM,  knd  BMd  not  rnktorinUy  impnlr  •  inlniarjr  tttedoa,  bal  It 
I  to  qali«  nUionrlM  lu  miwlelpal  «lacUaii  —  and  >U  otben  —  irliara  pvly  prlacIidM 
an  Bot  Infelvtd. 
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By  reiwon  of  this  manner  of  voting,  tho  citizen  is  oom- 
pcll«tt  to  vot«  for  all  of  tlie  caaditlatet;  of  one  party,  though 
h<>  knows  KOiiie  of  th«in  to  be  unfiU  and  against  nil  those  of 
the  other,  tltough  lie  knows  most  of  them  to  be  the  bc«t,  — 
or  ft  portion  of  his  voting  power  must  be  lost.  It  is  obvious 
that  thiM  party  method  is  intended  to  limit  the  influence  of 
the  most  independent  and  conscientious  voters;  while,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  unBcni|>uloas  voters  who  support  tJie 
party  nominees)  good  or  bad,  are  enabled  to  exercise  their 
full  voting  power.  Ilencc  city  parties  and  haises  naturally 
favor  this  method,  and  become  through  it  more  and  more 
despotic  and  debased. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  so  strong  and  misleading  are  party 
theories  and  interests,  that  the  conviction  tliat  the  para- 
mount purpose  in  voting  at  all  should  be  to  enuble  all  L-iti- 
zcns  to  frcoly  and  conscientiously  vote  according  to  their 
sense  of  duty  has  beoome  greatly  impaired  in  American 
cities. 

S.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  need  of  explaining  what  is 
meant  by  declaring  that  tho  voter  tihould  bo  onableil  to  con- 
ccnlntte  his  whole  voting  influence  upon  a  less  number  ilutn 
all  of  the  candidates  of  the  same  kind  to  be  voted  for  at  tlie 
same  time  in  the  same  district.  Let  us  assume  Hint  three 
memlwra  of  a  board  of  aldermen  or  school  trustees  are  to  be 
elected  in  a  single  district  at  the  same  lime.  According  to 
the  strict  party  theory  the  voter  should  coat  one  ballot  for  or 
against  all  three  of  them ;  though,  according  to  prevailing 
laws,  he  may  east  one  vote  for  a  leas  number  t^an  all  of  them, 
—  this  being  the  extent  of  his  freedom. 

Now  this  party  theory  of  voting  is  plainly  tho  equivalent  of 
casting  three  sejiarate  ballots,  one  (or  each  of  said  candidates, 
and  it  is  an  admission  that  each  voter  may  cast  as  many  sep- 
arate votes  as  tlioro  are  separate  candidates  to  ho  elected  at 
tb«  same  time.  If  thu  votur  disapproves  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates, ho  may,  according  to  l»w,  erase  his  name,  and  yet 
vote  for  the  two  oUiera.  Why  should  ho  not  bo  allowed  to 
insert  a  new  name  in  place  of  the  one  arased?  Why  may 
he  not,  instead  of  new  names,  insert  the  name  of  the  third 
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'candidate  in  place  of  etch  of  two  names  n'bich  he  may  have 
erased,  and  tlius  cast  hi»  three  votUH  for  the  hest  candidate? 
Parties  and  mere  politicinnH  would  refuse  this  liberty,  for 
they  would  tell  us.  if  tlicy  cotifosscd  the  truth,  that  it  would 
be  the  bcgiuuiug  of  an  indei^ndent  action  which  would  en- 
danger their  power  and  monopoly. 

Fiiuliug  one  of  tlicso  three  candidates  to  bo  very  good, 
and  the  others  bad,  the  voter  wishes  to  exert  all  of  his  vot- 
ing power — to  cast  his  thi-ee  votes  in  this  case  —  for  the 
good  candidate.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  just  and  salutary 
freedom  of  voting  to  allow  him  to  do  so?  Will  not  ita 
moral  effect  be  good?  Whsit  man  or  party  has  a  right  to 
dictate  his  choice  in  tlie  matter?  Every  man  who  voles  for 
thne  candidates  contributes  three  votes  to  the  mass  to  bo 
oountvd.  He  who  ca^ts  three  votes  for  one  candidate  does 
no  more.  Therefore,  by  allowing  him  such  liberty,  his  just 
franchise  as  a  voter  is  not  extended,  but  is  simply  respected, 
preserved,  and  made  more  effectual  fnr  good.  It  is  only  his 
just  freedom  which  is  enlarged,  only  bis  couscientious 
sense  of  duty  which  is  recognised  and  favored.  He  is 
merely  enabled  to  break  through  the  rcstrainU  which  parties 
and  politicians,  in  the  interest  of  their  monopoly  and  usur- 
pations, have  imposed  upon  his  freedom  of  choice. 

That  this  freedom  would  invite  conscientious  voters  to  the 
polls,  and  would  deepen  the  scmtc  of  the  utility  and  respon- 
sibility of  voting,  would  seem  to  bo  very  clear.  Whilu  to 
leally  open  and  candid  minds  these  views  may  seem  mere 
troisms  requiring  an  apology  for  stating  them,  it  is  to  be 
feared  tliut  most  zealous  jiartisnns  will  n-giird  lliem  as  the 
dreams  ot  academic  and  impracticable  radicalism. 

4.  It  is  desirable,  at  this  point,  to  have  a  clear  view  of  tlie 
fundamenUl  difference  l>etween  Free  Voting  and  limited  vot- 
ing, the  latter  being  that  according  to  which  the  voter  can 
cast  ballota  for  only  a  less  numl>er  of  candidates  than  the 
wliolo  ia  bo  elected  at  once.  Free  Voting  respects  the  free- 
dom and  the  independence  of  the  voter,  while  limited  vot- 
ing impairs  both.  Free  Voling  reiitiicts  the  control  of  the 
party  majority,  but  limited  voting  invites  and  enables  nomi- 
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Dal  party  opponents  to  conspira  togetlier  for  joint  control  and 
the  gnppressioD  of  the  indepcn<Jent  voten.' 

Under  the  methods  of  Free  Voting,  the  caadidAtes,  up  to 
the  full  namber  of  offioea  to  be  fillvd,  wbo  receive  the  most 
votes  should  be  held  to  be  ck-ctcd,  even  though  some  of 
them,  b}'  reason  of  others  being  much  the  most  jKiputar, 
shall  have  very  few  %'Otes.  The  btohXI  number  of  the  votes 
of  the  latter  would  not  Heom  to  be  mat^iriiil  except  in  a  salu- 
tarjr  way  by  diminishing  their  moral  inducnce  and  by  tend- 
ing to  disKiuulo  unworthy  men  pushing  for  nominations. 

5.  It  is  wortliy  of  notice  Uiat  Free  Voting,  while  in  its 
mnin  purjtoHC  luiving  much  in  common  with  what  hua  been 
diBiigtiAtcd  Proportional  Representation,  Minority  Represen- 
tation, Penonal  Representation,  and  Cumulative  Voting.' 


>  Titer*  hsTo  trtan  Imwi  In  N«w  York  wt  «aT«n1  «Ui«r  (tsMs  for  llintii>il  vot- 
lan-  Tbsy  ua  etkiined  lu  be  in  Ihi*  Inlcrat  ot  niiiioTiljr  repnwaUUon,  hoi  tlila  \» 
tine  only  on  tlMMcntaptlcia  tbat  noibingbat  parilcaaro  tobetvptcBcaicd.Rmiilt 
which  men  iMllttdaiia  goiMnlly  t>T»r.  Muucbiuciu  fau  iDtJi  a  law  appllnbt* 
to  lb«  cltiTtloD  ol  Uw  u«mb«n  of  Uio  Botun  Cily  Coimcn.  In  pravUm,  II  nialiM 
%  fwiiy  nnmliullon  almoal  tlie  wiiilnUent  of  an  riMtlon.  In  cIuhwIiii;  mrtaln 
dBJeipitei  (atho  New  York  CoutttatlanalCoiiTcuttoiiat  leKT.DovucorwusUoirrd 
to  vuM  foriii'iroi)i>niiliM«Donlot  thcUilnr-lwu  to  IwaliouB.  Iiilh<-iiaro*r«ftr. 
■  law  of  Eiiiihiii'l  prorlilcil  ihat  whoni  llin«  meinb«ra  of  paril»niBii(  rrrv  lo  b« 
•loctcd  f  rom  iliB  Hiue  dUtrlct,  no  olaclor  nbaulc]  voto  for  inoro  tlion  itro  of  them. 
Buckakv'i  fnipo'lional  tl'pr*M'itation,  pp.  41, 43, 93,  M.  Tliln  U  •  rtry  loMr- 
Mling  and  tliuiitilitliil  vuliimv,  nblch  dCMrvM  fax  tDorv  atlflntion  Itian  it  baa  t«- 
Mlvad.  Ii*  aiitlior  waa  u  Unltt-d  SUttM  8eiwl«r  trotp  rcnDaylvanla  vb»  took  a 
■tataimaiilllio  ricw  of  |inbUc  quMtloiw. 

*  'lliore  b  a  conildorabln  lliemtur*  on  Ui«m  lubjMt*.  Tli*  wrlttajei  of  Ur.  Mill 
and  3Ir.  ilotit  lint'v  tonit  Ii«d  well  known.  Hr .  Simon  SleniB  maH«  a  ral  uablo  report 
Dpon  OrHiiialIt«|irn>eutBUontotllc  New  Yo»k  ConilllulloDHl  ConnM)tl>>n  ot  1867. 
One  of  the  nuat  incorottlng  and  Taluablo  of  thu  latH  witkt  ou  tbM»  tnbjvei*  li 
thnt  of  l^i[iu«or  (:ouiinon«,puhUth«liti  180)  uuH  mii!ll«l  Proportional  ttrpntet' 
loiinn.  Tliera  hnatM<tna  Proportional  Recnvseniailon  I^aBDoIn  ibe  Unltiyl  8(aim 
wlilclipubllibcdn  Rpvlow.aiut  tbo  number  For  Ueriiinbiir,  IStKl.  fniilalui  ■  blblloc- 
rii|>bj'  of  ihute  iiibjoctx.  We  nrp  eiiiu)i«ll*cl  u>  tliliik  ilui  aanipol  (hi*  wriiivg  upon 
ihiiw  Milijrotn  wltb  wliiiHP  rieirs  we«j;t*e  Id  the  main  have  alloniptci  a  too  com- 
plete, eompllnloit,  aiui  theotBtlcal  reprcsentati'in  of  tbo  mlnorltr  fur  ihc  botiinnlns 
of  a  reform  movemont  of  tbo  kind.  TliUtau  iintumlly  In!  toadivnrtiiy '<<o|iliilnn 
In  ihplr  cimi  rank*  ami  tii  coufimlon  ani)  dontil  in  ttio  imbllc  mind.  That  jcrost 
KixhI  will  ilnnllj  Rpriiii:  from  tbeir  ufTorlii,  we  feel  «Infl■I^at,  jwl  we  muX  ibluk 
lliat  ■u,me  simple  anil  Uinlinl  lUuiirailoniot  tliolrtboorlea.nppllBd  laocMdultf  In 
jitartlL-al  aftalm,  will  b*  fr-uaj  eeNontlal  lo  tb4  earlj  acMpiancn  of  ihsir  lirondar 
applksilon  111  ptai*tii:o.  Tli«  flriit  »ta(M  ot  ih*  adnarv  of  rlvil  Hrrloe  mfom 
Joullba  tllOM  rirut.  Tbp  ultempl  lo  pnfon-e  II  m-JioiiIlT  nnd  omjirelioiiiivrly  in 
IHTD  ud  1811  «M  a  lamoniable  fnlliir*.     tl  vat  ilio  Umlicd  eaifunwoient  ot  Uia 
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nevcrtbulcss  distinctive  principles  and  objects  of  its 
own  which  arc  loss  thcoretiml,  nioru  readily  understood, 
snd  coil  be  more  easily  ourricd  into  effect,  than  the  methods 
nnd  [iui-po8C8  gcnemlly  ineltidod  under  cither  of  those  desig^ 
natioii:^.  Wtiuii  the  fiiiulnmenl&l  principle  of  free  voting  has 
been  vindicated  in  tlio  public  judgment,  nil  that  is  most 
dcsimblu  iu  the  methwLt  of  those  reforms  will  follow  in  due 
time. 

6.  The  i>aran)ountand  distinctive  purpose  of  Free  Voting, 
and  the  claim  of  right  and  freedom  on  which  it  rvMa,  cuuuot 
be  loo  much  emphasized.  They  would  (1)  give  the  %*otcr  a 
Peal  freedom  to  vote  according  to  his  judgment  and  sense  of 
duty;  and  (2)  they  would  enable  him,  when  several  candi- 
dates are  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  time,  to  concentrate  all 
his  votes,  his  whole  voting  influence,  upon  one  or  more  of 
them  as  he  chooses,  whether  they  be  only  three  or  a  larger 
numl>er.  E\'ery  one  of  the  reforms  just  referred  tn,  by 
whichever  of  the  names  designated,  rests  on  this  right  and 
freedom,  and  all  their  complicated  machinery  is  but  an 
amplification  of  them.  Those  reforms  will  be  distrusted 
and  must  fail,  if  this  right  and  fri^L-d<im  are  not  vindicated, 
as  the  higher  mathematics  must  be  distrusted  if  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arilhmutic  should  be  involved  in  doubt. 

7.  A  rundam<.-n1ul  purpose  of  all  voting  is  to  put  the  best 
men  into  oQtcv.  The  law  cannot  tell  tlto  citizen  whom  to  vote 
for;  it  can  only  give  him  a  real  freedom  of  choice  in  bestow- 
ing his  vote.  He  must  exercise  it  freely,  according  to  hia 
jodgment  and  conscience,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
parpoee.  He  must,  therefore,  he  allowed  to  cumulate  his 
votes  or  not  cumulate  them,  to  vote  for  minority  represen- 
tatiiHt  or  against  it,  as  his  own  sense  of  duty  shall  dictate. 
Therefore  neither  cumulative  voting  nor  proportional  repre- 
sentation, however  just  and  useful  generally,  can  be  regarded 
as  ends  which  the  law  should  primarily  seek,  the  patamount 


ntorm  uathoda  in  1883,  anil«T  Ibe  lav  of  thnc  y«iir,  wlilnh  IaI  on  m  n  omstAni  Anil 

florloiia  tmteioM.    'tht  public  mlod  nci?ilt<I  to  Im)  mtui^nliiil  l>]r  tlif  pcactlval  Imboii* 

'  vbtcb  llio  BiifiMcvnwBl  of  (-iBiuliiktlaiu  wlUilii  a  Umltod  iphcr*.  uniler  tlila  1a«, 
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end  being  a  real  and  coiisttiiit  freedom  in  voting.  Tliose 
methods  lire,  in  [act,  but  mentis  tlirough  v^bich  tbo  people, 
by  tbo  oxcrcisB  of  tli«  rigbt  wf  free  voting,  may  seek  to  pro- 
mote tbo  gCDvral  welfare  Vot  not  aIwaj-h  do.  Wb;  desire 
minority  representation  in  casus  whuru  the  cnndidntv^  of  tlio 
mujority  iin>  good  and  tbosc  of  the  iniuorily  ure  bud?  What 
sonsu  in  resorting  to  cumulative  voting  wlieii  nil  the  cuiidi- 
dates  are  equally  wurthy?  Why  inititit  on  proportional  rep- 
rasontntion  in  canes  in  which  it  would  bring  to  the  i>olU  Ujq 
depraved  and  criiuinal  cln-iseii  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  at  all?  Hut  in  every  conceivable  condition 
it  iii  pi-iniarily,  ultimately,  and  al»olute1y  tnie  that  free  vot* 
ing  is  both  salutary  and  essential.' 

3.  In  these  con»ideratioas  we  can  nee  that  a  preference  for 
the  phrase  "  Free  Voting  "  over  the  otbei'  phrases  referred  to 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  but  of  subetanee.  It  is  need- 
ful both  to  avoid  misleading  suggestions  and  to  fix  the 
attention  ujion  great  fundamental  rights  and  purposes.  Xor 
should  we  fail  to  soo  that  the  pbnise  is  likely  to  appoal  to 
the  voters'  love  of  liberty  and  right.  Besides,  while  cumu- 
lative and  proportional  voting  may  seem  myytorious  to  the 
simple-minded,  every  vot«r  thinks  it  right  tliat  he  should 
be  nllowe<l  to  bestow  his  votes  as  he  plen-'*i»,  and  he  cannot 
deny  to  other  voters  what  lie  claims  for  himself.  The  nat 
"Free  Voting"  is  an  argument  in  its  own  favor.  Whj-  notrl 
then,  begin  non-parti.ian  voting  in  oiir  cities  by  a  method 
absolutely  just,  descriptive,  and  peranattive  in  its  very  name 
easily  understood  and  established,  and  which  not  only  avoids* 
complicated  questions  which  divide  the  friends  of  reform, 
but  has  successful  precedents  for  ita  support,  as  we  shaU  sr 
see. 

9.    Free  Voting,  by  increasing  the  number  of  ofBcers  to  be 


■  Thnn  b  kn  otijurtlon  in  itei^Urinc  tnr  aa  Mtcliuir*  pomannl  npmnfininUnn 
Ida  fact  irblch  wo  nhiili  hi  forth  —  ibs  (ui^l  of  a  urowiiii:  ncil  fur  hnTiiiE  riilM 
thKDMlM*  ra|irei«ut(ul  lu  lut^slatiirnn  b;  OMinbur*  nliom  Uia  ctiy  cuunvlls.  la- 
■tflul  of  Um  viil«n  iicmoDally,  aliiill  rivet.  Tho  iDroipDralnd  nirinluliuil  Imrlr 
ihoujil  ba  repreMuled  In  ■  IcRiilntiir*  a«  n  »uiii<  l>  rcptntBHtoi  in  llm  lullniiJll 
8«lMt«.  But  puniannl  njprMonlatioD.in  «on  1  radial ImnjoD  i>f  parly  n|irFHt>ila( tun 
or  mare  mnjorlc;  RpTcieuUitlon,  la  Ui  Uu  tilsbMt  iJogTM  lUslrkble  In  eHy  aDnlr*. 
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selected  at  tlio  »ame  timu,  caa  bo  made  to  secure  almost  any 
;'desiinblo  amount  of  miuority  repretwntation.  The  ballots 
con  bo  readily  coat  by  uncducatod  voton,  aad  tliey  can  be 
easily  oouotod  williout  iiivolviug  iu}-st43ry  or  matbomutical 
problems.  Tho  names  of  all  candidates  boiog  printed  upoa 
,  Uie  voliag  paper,  all  the  voter  has  to  do  is  to  murk  by  a  figure 
ftgain«t  the  name  of  any  candidate  tlie  number  uf  liiii  vot4»i 
which  he  wishes  counted  for  bim.  Mr.  Buckalew,  onu  of 
tho  ablest  studenttt  of  this  class  of  subjects,  —  a  man  skilled 
in  practical  politics,  who  bad  been  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  —  seems  to  have  reached  the  same  conclQ- 
flionii  here  expressed.  He  thought,  as  we  do,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  the  cause  of  electoral  refonn  if  all  its 
friends  would  unite  in  supporting  the  simple  methods  of 
Free  Voting,  leaving  the  more  complete  representation  of  the 
minority  to  be  developed  in  the  near  future.  The  free  vote, 
be  says,  "is  more  comprehensive  and  flexible  than  othere, 
.  .  .  and  may  be  used  to  accomplish  thoir  objects.  ...  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  other  plans,  without  their  im- 
perfections, while  it  is  not  open  to  any  strong  objection 
peculiar  to  itself."' 

10.  Other  good  results  seem  likely  to  spring  from  Free 
Voting:  (1)  It  would  apparently  in  largo  measure  suppress 
tbe  profits  of  tho  corrupt  trade  of  managing  elections;  for 
how  can  party  nominations  and  tho  iuiluonco  of  party  leaders 
command  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  city  politics  when 
the  conscientious  votors  have  such  facilities  for  secretly 
defeating  the  party  numiiiucs?  (2)  It  would,  apparently, 
for  like  reodonK,  much  diminish  party  bribery,  for  tho  results 
of  elections  could  no  longer  be  calculated  with  suflicient  cer- 
tainty to  justify  large  investments  in  the  purchase  of  votes. 
(8)  Tbe  minority,  under  Free  Voting,  can  be  represented  to 
the  extent  due  to  its  nuniben,  as  the  voteni  may  determine 
by  their  ballots.  When  every  voter  can  cast  three  Irallote 
for  the  election  of  three  officera.  and  bestow  them  as  be 
I  pleases,  one  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  electors  will  always 
be  able  to  select  any  penwn  in  support  of  whom  they  may 
1  PT«pora»i*al  ihprttmiotiQn,  pp.  TO-M 
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uaiU).  Tlio  greater  the  aumbor  of  olBcors  to  bo  elected  nt 
the  sftmc  timt:,  the  more  coiuplcte  wiU  be  miuurity  rcpre- 
BontAtioD  undur  Free  Voting.' 

(4)  It  U  obviuus,  wltuu,  by  uniting  as  oxplaincd  in  the 
lost  note,  a  itmall  proix)rtiou  of  the  votent  may  elect  men 
wlio  tnily  Teprc«ciit  tbeni,  tliat  thuy  niny  continue  U>  reelect 
timm,  tiixia  causing  great  noii-piU'tis«n  interests  to  be  t-ffcc- 
tively  iMJpresented.  Tliese  repi'esentAtives  will  be  independ- 
ent, fnr  tio  party  managers  can  defeat  tticin;  Uie  Tot«  that 
eWtcd  tbem  can  lei-Iccl  Uiem,  cniiliniially.' 

(•>)  It  M'oiild  be  a  great  gain  to  liave  our  legislative  bodies 
made  up  of  meniliers  who  have  independent  cnnvirtions  and 
who  truly  represent  the  cUverae  sentiments  and  interests  of 
the  coniMiunity,  rather  than  of  a  common  type  of  mere  parti- 
Bans  and  pnliticiaiis  servile  to  the  majority,  who  rarely 
engage  in  any  instruclive  or  patriotic  debates.  Our  legis- 
latures would  no  longer  be  bodies  obedient  to  boBS«8  or  party 
managers.  At  a  time  when  partisan  servility  and  a  lack 
of  individual  independence  are  notorious  and  lamentable 
faults  of  our  legislators  and  city  councils,  any  change  which 
will  give  them  more  manhood  and  courage  is  obviously 
desirable. 

(6)  Another  advantage  of  Free  Voting,  though  by  do 
means  apparent  at  first,  is  yet  important.  While  conferring 
upon  every  vol«r  equal  liberty  and  opportunity,  it  yet  en- 
ablojt  men  of  superior  education,  worth,  and  sagacity  to  make 
themselves  increasingly  effective  through  a  onion  of  efforts, 

1  Thn  mucr"'  >^i'"i  DtulfT  Krot  Voling,  In  thU ;  It  two  nfflpotii  «rf  M  fc*  «IaM«d 
atoiioe  in  a  dlnlrkt.  siiy  iiumlitT  i>l  vol«n  atiovD  unO'UiSnl  uf  ili«  whuU  —  tliougb 
aa\f  uDii  lu  exceaa  o{  n  ihini  — nuy  by  milttiifE  ctvet  ili&ir  ouididaie;  If  Ihiva 
oiniwrnnri>  ti>  Ih<  m  r.lnruul,  vottn  •zcandlug  ■  (ourlbot  iho  trliola  may  by  nulling 
deol  thciroaiiilidiilc;  If  It  vo  offlMta  art  t«  be  *a  •leoud,  voi«»  •zwciltns  ft  kIzUi 
of  tlio  wliulo  may  clwt  their  omiiHiUU,  etc  ,  ao  Ibal  if  nine  offloen  are  to  b* 
Malnctxil  al  oui-e.  voiiini  nxcMdluK  k  touth  ol  «U  o(  iliom  can  oieel  Utodt  oasdl* 
d«1*.    BiickalHvp'*  Ff}.  R'p..  |i.  KX 

*  It  by  aualogona  Pm  VoUni;  Kamblen.  buri;1s»,  bairdy-liiniap,  ctve-thop- 
kMiwrt.  nnJ  all  tba  criminal  anJ  vllo  olouo*  ilull  he  able  10  olwrl  Membera  at 
tlialr  kill'?.  \i  will  b«  a  dMinUla  r«auU;  for  lliair  npriwrauiiona  would  b>  In- 
famoas  by  rraion  of  bsInjE  intll  kmiirn  mid  rontipii'uiiiiit.  The  pnlaoii  ot  thrtr 
Inflneiioe  woulJ  bo  lua  dilfiucd  Uiioagti  moulclfAl  pi>ll(l«a,  sad  beoce  leia 
(njuriou. 
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for  which  they  have  the  largest  capftcity.  Such  men  could 
become  more  influoutiul  against  tnuro  uumhcrs,  in  contuud- 
ing  with  stupidity,  ignoniucc,  and  depravity  under  the  lead 
of  corrupt  politiciami  and  dcmagoguu!)  —  a  gival  advnnUigo 
certainly  under  a  system  of  uiiiv«r^al  uuffnigo.  We  should 
be  glad  that  rU  ihc  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  tliis 
belter  utilization  of  superior  intelligence  and  ohai-aot«r  would 
especially  promotu  the  welfare  of  the  inferior  and  illiterate 
citizens. 

VI 

1.  Lot  tu  now  see  how  far  our  reasoning  in  favor  of  Free 
Voting  has  been  justitied  by  exxierieuce-  It  is  familiar 
knovrlcdge  that  some  of  the  evils  in  our  political  elections, 
wbich  have  sprung  from  andue  control  by  parties  and  sellish 
unjoritteii,  have  also  existed  in  connection  with  elections 
in  our  great  busineits  corporations.  The  large  shai-eliolders 
have  dominated  the  small  onea,  the  latter  being  unable  to 
combiue  and  elect  an  independent  director  who  would  ex- 
pose the  despotic  schemes  of  the  conspiring  majority. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted 
in  1870,'  provided  in  HubHbance  that  every  corporate  share- 
holder might  cast  as  many  votes  for  directors  as  would  be 
exp^l^sHcd  by  the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  at  once 
rnulliplicd  by  the  number  of  shares  the  voter  owns,  and  that 
he  might  give  all  hi^  votes  to  one,  two.  or  more  candidates 
for  election,  distributing  them  at  his  pleasure  according  to 
the  metliod  of  Free  Voting  as  we  have  explained  it.  This 
oonstitution  forbids  such  elections  in  any  other  way,  and 
Buch  has  since  remained  the  rule  in  Illinois,  with  advantage 
to  the  shareholders  and  the  public.  This  provision  has  been 
adopted  by  other  states.' 


1  Art.  xm.  Sm.  3. 

*  WMt  Vlrsiiila  InenrpomMil  It  Into  Ita  oanalilntlon  In  18TS;  Uie  lerrttaTj  o( 
rial)  »i^[>|ii«i]  tb«nms  |irlaelp1e  in  Ita  propOMd  conscUnMon  of  tlw  wna  yonr. 
B'lvkslL'w'i  Pro.  Bep,,  pp.  23G,  237.  la  inS  ■  provUiiin,  tlowly  «iia1o(aiM  M 
iIm  (omtolu)!,  WH  pat  tnlo  Ui«  cimttliuUon  of  pMiinjlTaula.  unl  lavm  (or  Mnj. 
1d|  It  inio  aSaot  make  H  aiqilirablo  to  nearly  every  kind  of  corpontlon  except 
ipol  cocpontloiM.    It  b  ftppllad  ctcd   to  ir^^ag^uw  compoaiM  lo  dUea. 
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2.  But  the  Illinois  constitution  of  18T0  went  much  farther 
in  establishing  Free  Voting.^  It  proviiled  that  three  repre- 
sentatives in  the  lower  hotue  of  the  legislature  shall  be 
elected  from  each  represoutative  diHtrict  (or  the  t«nn  of  two 
years,  and  in  respect  thereto  used  those  words :  "  Each  quali- 
fied votor  may  cast  as  many  votos  for  ono  candidate  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  clcct«d,  or  may  di^tributu  the  same 
.  .  .  among  the  candidates  as  he  shall  s«o  fit,  and  tlie  ctudi- 
dates  highest  in  TOtcs  shall  be  declared  elected."  Tliiit  pro- 
Tbion  was  adopted  by  a  Iftrgre  majority  of  the  people  on  a 
separate  ballot  submitting  it  to  them.'  Districle  for  the 
eleetions  of  single  representatives  to  the  lower  house  were 
abolished.  This  is  absolute  Free  Voting, — an  American 
cr&fttion, — and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first  provision  ever 
made  in  this  country  for  its  enforcement  in  the  election 
of  members  of  a  legislative  body.' 

This  Free  Voting  sjTitem  has  been  since  enforced  in  Illinois, 
and  apparently  with  much  ad\'antage  to  the  public  interest. 
It  has  not  only  enlarged  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  voter,  but  has  established  tho  principle  of  minority  rep- 
resentation, securing  a  measure  of  it  in  a  form  so  simple  as 
to  exclude  all  mathematical  complicatious.  Every  voter  can 
at  a  glance  understand  it,  and  ho  can  promptly  and  cosily 
perform  his  part  under  it.  What  lias  been  accomplished  is 
indeed  much  short  of  an  ideal  or  most  desirable  minority 
representation,  yet  it  is  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build. 
It  has  established  an  essential  and  invaluable  principle. 
It  will  aid  in  preparing  the  people  for  a  more  complete 
minority  representation  in  the  future. 

Const.,  Ftnn.,  1ST3,  Art.  XVI.  Sm.  4;  lAn,  P«na.,  1RT4,  p.  79;  18IB,  pp.  47  and 
19.  ^le  ot  tlicRD  Ian  la  a  model  by  reoAOn  of  lu  cImt  aod  «mnpt«1iMwlTii  (iro- 
vlalona.  It  *hi>uld  bn  uludlod  b;  Amorlcaa  \egitiUan.  In  ISTS,  MlaMuri  inil 
tbow  Dllnot)  |>n>vfstoii«  lnti>  lU  cunttllntlon,  and  to  bai  tho  iiato  of  Nebroabi. 
Oontt,.  NobnukA,  Arl.XI.  Beo.  0^  Conii.,  M!s*oiiri,  Art.  XU,  Sec.S-  Altog«tb«r 
elcTon  aUtaihaTanlnadyAdaptadUiliIIUaolBsyBleia.  Commoiu'a  Pn.  R«p.,3M. 

'  Art.  IV.  SoM.  T  Md  8.    Ooodnow'a  Mun.  Fnb..  p.  IM, 

*  Conit.,  An.  IV.  8m«.  7  niid  S. 

)  Mr.  BackoJBv  spwlu  of  a  rt^"  o'  •pplTi'UC  Ffm  VoUnf  U  Koralnatlon*. 
Biuknlftw**  Pm.  Rep.,  pp.  IGD,  lOT,  3SS.  It  mlRlit  iwrbip*  hf  appliwi  (or  in- 
prorlnit  oar  ayilam  ot  nakinj  pan;  aouIJiatioQ),  but  tbai  la  boyDOd  tbo  ccopo  ot 
oot  aubjHt. 
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Wfi  caanot  spare  the  sp«ce  for  otlcquato  details  a»  to  the 
[nsctical  effects  of  Free  Voting  under  this  conetitutioa,  but 
th«  following  oonclunions,  cited  from  a  very  competent 
writer  who  tias  recently  inrestigated  the  subject,  will  suf- 
fioo  for  our  purpose.'  He  saya:  (1)  Minority  representation 
has  been  established ;  (2)  every  district  of  the  state  has  been 
tmabled  to  have  the  conBicting  views  of  its  interests  actually 
represented — and,  if  need  be,  debated  —  ia  the  legislature 
by  members  knowing  the  facts;  (3)  the  misrepresentation 
and  secrecy  which  exiatcd  under  the  old  system  as  to  local 
party  interests  have  been  made  impracticable  under  Free  Vot- 
ing; (4)  " it  is  an  obatiiclc  iu  the  way  of  gerrj-maiidering;" 
(5)  it  obviously  makes  legislation  for  more  party  advantage 
vastly  more  difficult;  (6)  "it  Icoda  the  people  generally  to 
take  more  interest  in  public  affaire;"  (7)  "by  dividing  the 
people  more  equally  aud  faciUtatiiig  discussions,  it  causes 
more  care  in  making  laws."' 

Far  as  the  good  cfTcoti  of  these  limited  experiments  have 
fallen  short  of  what  the  idealists  naturally  desire,  we  think 
that  men  of  large  experience  in  party  politics  will  see  in  the 
resulta  attained  ample  reasons  for  thinking  that  to  establish 
Mid  extend  the  Illinois  system  will  be  found  much  the  easiest 
moanA  of  securing  adequate  minority  representation. 

As  was  natural  to  expect,  party  zealots  and  professional 
politicians,  who  detest  minority  representation,  are  hostile 
to  the  Illinois  system;  while  persons  who  think  tliat  party 
domination  should  be  checked  take  the  opposite  view,  — ex- 
cept those  radicals  who  will  aid  nothing  less  than  ideal 
reforms  at  tlie  outlet. 

8.  The  most  important  objection  which  has  been  urged 
by  candid  persona  against  Free  Voting  is  that  an  undue 

<  M.  V.  Fomer,  E»q.  BI«  <rl«ira  of  Uia  tnlijMt  «pp«*r  In  %  Kmall  Tolame 
tnlltted  PttlUUat  Worm,  «tc.,  pp.  63  and  8».  Mr.  Fomrry  Iiilb  kiodir  nad  thU 
ehapttrr  Id  inkDiMortpl. 

*  VfhOa  ProtcMor  G«odnow  bu  dnnbU  m  to  th»  oxp^JlMie;  of  ailopline  the 
nUnolt  lyMem,  —  KpponDtly  only  b«cauM  h#  Ibiiika  b  mora  oom^Ms  ijvteni  la 
Uii  (tuna  Rpliic  b  pracdcabli},  ~  jti  be  )^Tta  qulic  w  (iTonf  tmioiii  in  lavor  ot 
Utt  Ul\wA»  axpttiiamii  m  Uima  ittTvn  by  Mr,  Furixy.  Tba  want  mnlu  m- 
lilbu(«l  lo  fi  Men  M  be  fat  prvterable  lu  thoia  tram  tbe  p>ny  ayaUm.  Uun. 
Pn*..  pp.  lU,  UO. 
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oamulation  of  votes  upon  popular  cAniJidates  mny  sometimes 
bave  the  effect  of  UtuUiiig  tlte  representation  of  tlie  major- 
ity. It  is  perhaps  im])oit.'<ible  to  wholly  avoid  such  result* 
at  the  oub^et,  without  a  i-esoi-t  to  those  complicated  forms  of 
voting  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  it  is  impaisibla 
to  iiilroduec  until  puhlic  opinion  lias  been  greatly  enlighb^ 
ened.  Ktit  these  occasional  i-e^tults  are  at  most  only  a  ve 
Hmall  measure  of  that  injustice  which  cioiistantly  ocouts 
under  the  jiiirly  system  of  voting,  under  which  liltlo  more 
than  the  majority  is  generally  represented  at  all.  I3e^ide8, 
experience  has  demonsti^ted  tliat  this  evil  of  an  excossive 
cumulation  of  votes  is  not  practically  of  much  importance.. 
Mr.  Forney  shows  that  there  was  only  one  case  of  sue 
cumulation  in  Illinois  in  1892t  and  that  there  has  hardly 
been  more  thitn  throo  or  four  casea  there  in  fifteen  years. 

The  party  system  of  voting  leaves  the  minority  in  every 
separate  district  nt  all  times  wholly  unrepi-csentod.  This 
excessive  cumuliition  —  sometimo<t  callud  '^plumping"  —  is 
on  some  grounds  hardly  a  mutter  of  regret.  It  demonslmtos 
the  complclo  independence  of  the  voters  which  the  sj'stcm 
has  secured.  It  can  only  happen  when  a  very  popular, 
worthy  man  is  a  cundidiilu  on  the  Hanio  side  with  one  who 
is  not  much  respected  or  is  very  inferior.  The  "plumping" 
of  tlie  vote  on  the  fonner  will  tend  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  unworthy  candidates  and  to  make  thorn  shrink  from 
accepting  nominations.  They  will  dread  the  ridicule  of 
being  thus  disgracefully  defeated. 

The  important  fact  should  Iw  repeated  that  whatever  DMd 
there  may  be  of  superior  intelligence  and  good  judgment  to 
avoid  cumulating  too  many  votes  tends  to  inereaso  the 
potential  force  of  the  highest  class  of  voters,  and  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  scheming  little  poli- 
ticiana  and  the  stupid  and  depraved  human  brutes  whom 
they  hustle  to  the  polls. 

4.  Several  additional  facts  speak  significantly  concerning 
the  effects  of  Free  Voting  in  Illinois.  Never  since  it  was 
estAhlisbed  has  the  state  liad  a  state  boss  or  the  repute  of 
having  one.     Partisan  gerrymandering,  subsequent  to  the 
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iblUtinient  of  Free  Voting,  has  been  of  a  dimoIi  leas  nggro- 
^ted  kind  in  Illinois  tlmn  llmt  which  1ms  ili.-igi-act-<]  suvmul 
states  in  her  section  of  tlie  Union.  Esamples  of  gurryniuu- 
denag  in  Ohio,  luditmii,  itiid  Wittconsin  axe  aeleoted  by  Pit)- 
rfeasor  Commons  its  tho  must  ustrcmu  for  the  ilIu»4tration  of 
that  abuse  —  that  in  Wisuoti»iii  hiiving  recently  been  declari-d 
uuoonatitutioQul  by  its  higbcot  court.'  Wliut  mare  natural 
than  that  this  evil  HhouM  bu  found  ni-iii'ly  improcticiible  in 
a  legislature  liko  thiit  oT  Illinois,  in  which  both  parties  are 
fiiirtjr  repreKcntiid?  No  senator  has  bucn  vluct^d  in  Illinois 
within  the  last  twetity-nre  yeai^  whom  auy  candid  man 
would  compare  with  a  senator  elected  a  few  yea»>  ago  in 
Ohio,  or  with  the  recent  seiiatont  from  New  Vurk  or  from 
Pcuiuylvania,  — states  in  which  the  voting  syHtvm  is  most 
'partisan  and  despotic.  It  was  not,  therefore,  an  unnaturnl 
'fact  that  Illinois  —  though  Oliio  is  the  oldur  stnte — iibould 
be  the  ftret  state  in  the  West  to  adopt  an  enlightened  civil 
wrvico  reform  system  by  popular  vote,  though  Cincinnati 
has  been  long  cursud  by  a  flagitious  boss  s\-stcm.  Nor,  in 
Tiew  of  sucli  facta,  is  it  any  mutter  for  surprise  that  in  the 
uSama  year  in  which  the  legislature  of  Illinuis  defeated  her 
Mpoilsmen  in  an  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  tho 
partisan  and  servile  majority  of  tho  legislature  of  New 
York,  rejecting  a  brilliant  and  fidmirublc  candidate,  elected 
to  the  national  Senate  a  notorious  Htate  boss.  Nor  has 
Pennsylvania  dono  much  better. 


vn 

Prior  to  1872.  the  salutary  effecta  of  Free  Voting  in  Illinois 
had  attracted  attention  in  tho  state  of  New  York.  Tlic 
KepuUicati  pArty  in  the  state  had  not  yet  ixicn  disgraced  by 
accepting  a  bees.  lUs  majority  was  sagacious  enough  to 
see  that  such  voting  would  not  only  honor  the  party,  but 
would  he  disastrous  to  the  corrupt  despotism  of  Tammany. 
In  tltat  year  on  act  jmssed  the  legishiturc  —  in  which  the 
Republicans  were  in  majority  —  which  provided  for  the  elec- 
*  Pn.  Sep.,  p^  U,  H.  GB. 
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tioD  of  forty-Rvc  members  of  tite  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New 
York  City,  nine  of  them  to  be  elected  from  each  of  Bve  gepn- 
rate  city  dUtricta.  The  vote  for  the  aldermen  was  to  be 
according  to  the  method  of  Free  Voting,  each  elector  being 
allowed  to  cast  nine  votes  and  to  bestow  tliem  as  he  should 
see  fit  for  tlie  nine  aldermen  from  his  district.  The  bill  n-as 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  Governor  Hoffniftn,  a  favorit«  rep* 
resentative  of  Tammany,  whose  connections  with  certain 
flcondnlous  Tammany  naturalisation  proceedings  are  not  yet 
forgotten.  If  this  bill  had  l)ecome  a  law,  it  is  veiy  liltely  that 
New  York  would  never  have  had  a  state  boss.  It  U  certain 
that  the  Republican  boss  system  since  developed,  and  its 
frequent  alliances  with  Tammany,  have  been  the  grcfltest 
oWtAcles  in  the  way  of  Free  Voting  and  tlie  overthrow  of 
that  organization.  Such  a  system  of  representation  applied 
to  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  from  Now  York 
Citywonld  have  given  the  Republicans  the  number  due  to 
their  city  vote.* 

vin 

1.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  interesting  ex* 
amples  of  the  methods  of  Free  Voting,  but  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  trace  their  development.'  The  original  and 
most  striking  law  for  distinctive  Free  Voting  was  that  relat- 
ing to  elections  in  the  borough  or  town  of  Bloomsburgh, 
enacted  in  18T0.'  This  unique  law  declaics  its  object  to 
be  "that  the  electors  of  Bloomsburgh  may  exercise  their 
right  of  suffrage  without  undue  restraint  and  may  obtain 
for  themselves  completo  representation  in  their  local  gov- 
ernment,"—  an  admirable  statement  of  the  main  object  of 
Free  Voting.  It  provides  for  its  being  accomplished  sub- 
stantially through  sucli  methods  as  wo  have  explnined.  For 
example,  when  six  officers  nre  to  bo  elected  at  once,  the 
voter  is  allowed  to  cast  six  vot«8,  and  may  distribute  them 

1  Common*'*  Pro.  Rep.,  pp.  23I-3S9.  Ilonce  Greolof  rtn  m  cani«M  tor  nl- 
noriTj'  r«pnamtatlan  at  Uie  prtMnt  atau  1mm*  I*  Kgninit  U.    U.,  p.  2tl. 

3  UugIuUow'9  fro,  tttp..  pp.  338,  23!l,  163.  330.  U3. 

'  I'eim.  L«m,  IStO,  p.  SiS.  B«oIwlew'»  Pro.  Btp.,  pp.  163,  333.  Blooms 
burgh  WM  hla  ntldaoM. 
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equally,  or  cumulate  tbein,  m  bo  plooeos  among  ttu;  candi- 
dates.' 

The  good  eSvcl  of  this  law  so  clearly  and  quickly 
appeared  that  within  tho  succeeding  three  yenrs  nflvr  1870 
various  local  lawe  were  enacted  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  same 
eCfect.^ 

It  was  almost  inevitable  under  such  laws  that  the  minority 
should  secure  a  just  reprcHentation,  and  such  wau  tbo  fact 
from  the  beginning.  In  Bloonisburgh,  for  example,  where 
the  number  of  persons  adhering  to  each  party  were  about 
equal,  and  there  were  about  six  hundred  voters  in  all,  there 
were,  at  the  iirst  election  under  the  law,  tliree  Demociata 
and  tlirce  Rcpubltciins  elected  members  of  the  council. 

Free  Voting  was  soon  after  extended  to  the  election  of 
constablbg,  assotssois,  school  directors,  and  auditors  in  sev- 
eral localities.  After  stating  that  the  new  system  "dimin- 
ishes tlic  number  of  candidates  and  gives  every  respectable 
interest  its  due  representation,"  Mr.  Biickalew  states  the 
general  results  o£  the  new  system  in  tliis  language:  "The 
ofRcera  chosen  .  .  .  are  fairly  divided  between  parties.  Not 
one  person  among  the  whole  six  hundred  voters  is  known  to 
have  expressed  himself  against  the  change,  or  is  believed  to 
be  desirous  of  returning  to  the  old  and  unfair  majority  vote. 
...  In  short,  the  change  has  been  completely  satisfactory 
and  is  strongly  indorsed  by  public  opinion.  .  .  .  Each 
party  obtained  its  share  of  the  town  oflioei's  by  its  own 
Totea.  .  .  .  The  new  plan  ensures  justice  to  all,  prevents 
intrigue  and  corruption,  preserves  the  orderly  action  of  par- 
ties, .  .  .  and  encourages  the  selection  of  good  men  as 
candidates."* 

■  And  In  aid  of  more  tompleto  nprcMntatloD.  the  toIct  was  ■lloirad  to  elvs 
»v«i  k  tnetloii  of  >  vott  to  %  oAnUlttnta :  l>ut  wc  miul  think  to  nicn  m  provUlon 
o(  iloiibKiil  atattj  in  Uin  prruwiii  bUId  o(  puhlk-  uiilnlnii.  TJicrni  U  lu  th*  Uw  • 
•tin'''-  '■■"  haidlf  •  niAtorial,  llmltailon  upon  ibi  alnoluls  riuht  of  Preo  Votinx- 

*  Oua  •lUDdwd  Ftm  Voting  lo  tha  olectioa  «f  acbool  dlrwton;  and  •  gODcnl 
Uw  wu  >1m>  pMMd  d«olftrbut  that  In  boreoihl  to  ba  tlwrMfur  Ineoniamwd  tlitN 
dun  be  ilx  UBuben  ot  the  conMll,  and  that  Uib  pri&olple  of  n««  Toting  MUb- 
Mtbti  hf  Itw  lor  Bloon»tiiiTEb  ilioll  apply  to  aneb  boron^u.  Buekalotr't  i'ro. 
Rtp-.  VP-  Sl»-Ma. 

•  BibrkaWw '■  Pra.  S^..  pp.  IM.  3IR.  S«^  393  A  nev  editiou  ot  tbU  wotk  la 
antb  DMdad,  and  soiblug  uo  Um  aiib)n(  ti  batur  vrunti  r«wllti|[. 
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2.  The  party  manugeni  in  P«nusy]Tiiiiia,  nrheo  these  lawtj 
for  Free  Voting  were  piused,  had  no  moru  conception  of  their 
fnr-reaching  effects  tbuu  tho  politician  uud  pulrouage-mon- 
gering  clnsaea  had,  at  the  outset,  gf  the  fur-reocUiiig  eflfucte  of 
the  lirat  civil  sorvico  reform  liiwi).  Butli  Inwit  were  more 
enlightened  tlian  public  opinion  was  at  their piuutngo.  When 
thotw  effects  were  denioiiHtrated,  those  claSBes  united,  — Uie 
miinngers  of  both  the  great  parties  conspiring  to  defeat  Free 
Voting.  Within  tliree  yeare  they  succeeded  in  repealing  the- 
law  mailing  Free  Voting  general  in  the  municipalitieti  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  they  loft  in  force  the  few  special  Free 
Voting  laws  of  limttod  applicfttion,  and  these  ai-e  still  in 
force,  and  thetr  iiitluuuce  hu  continued  bo  be  salutary  to 
the  present  time. 

Tliero  is  a  curious  analogy  bntwoGn  thoao  facts  and  the 
combination  of  the  patronage- mungoring  politicians  against 
the  firat  enforcement  of  civil  service  reform  examinations. 
In  England  the  purtisiin  majority  in  Parliament,  within 
throe  years  after  such  enforcement  commenced,  refused  all 
appropriations  for  the  purpose,  but  the  English  administrft- 
tion  persevered  and  triumphed.  In  the  United  States  a. 
{•artisan  majonty  in  Congresa  refused  appropriations  in 
1874, —  within  four  years  after  such  an  enforcement  o{  the 
civil  service  examination!)  commenced;  and  President  Grant 
did  not  persevere,  but  failed  to  enforce  the  examinations. 
But  public  opinion  soon  triampbed  again,  and  civil  service 
reform  examinations  were  finally  established  in  188S. 

8.    The  higher  public  opinion  has  not  yet  regained  control 
in  Pennsylvania:  on  tho  contrary,  tlie  spoils  system  has  been! 
intrenched  thero   within    the    liut    few    years.      No  well- 
informed  man  would  have  supposed  that  FrM  Voting  oould 
he  restored  in  tlioso  recent  years  in  Pennsylvania — yoats  ia 
which  there  ha$  been  a  steady  degradation  in  her  polittca« 
until  her  present  senators  now  utand  in  disgraceful  contrast  i 
with  tltcir  predoewsots  before  1870.     Tlw  supremacy  of  such ' 
boHsea  as  those  which  dominate  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  extension  of  Free  Voting  cannot  be  contomporatteoua 
events. 
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Why  should  we  expect  Kepublicnn  politicians  —  in  m&jor- 
itj*  in  PeniiHylvania  —  to  concede  minority  representation  to 
Philadelphia, —  a  Itepublioan  city, —  when  llie  Kepublicona 
in  majoriQ-  in  the  state  of  New  York  have  not  had  sagacity 
or  patriotism  enough  to  extend  such  representation  to  Now 
York  City,  by  which  their  votes  in  state  electiotis  would  be 
largely  increased?  The  state  boss  of  New  York  uud  hit)  vas- 
sal* flppai-ently  prefer  the  patronage  and  spoils  which  u  con- 
spiracy with  Tammany  will  secure  them,  rather  tbim  allow 
an  honest  vote  of  the  Republican  minority  in  New  York 
City,  which  might  undermine  the  boss  system  itself.' 

4.  The  just  and  salutary  effeclii  of  Free  Voting  in  securing 
minority  representation  aie  striking  when  compared  with  iho 
results  under  the  old  ^virty  system.  It  bos  been  estimated 
tliat  under  the  party  system  genei-ally  at  least  forty  per  cent 
of  the  voteis  have  no  actual  representation  cither  in  Con- 
gresA,  state  legishitures,  or  city  councils.  It  appears  titat  in 
the  New  York  legislature  of  1869  forty-one  per  cent,  and  in 
that  of  1871  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  voters  were  unrepre- 
sented. In  the  New  York  assembly  of  1894  over  fortj'-four 
per  cent  wore  unrepresented,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Aldenuen,  over  fifty-one  per  cent 
were  unrepresented.'  In  St.  Paul  in  1894,  12,180  Republi- 
cans elected  only  4  aldermen,  but  11,327  Democrats  elected 
7  aldermen.*  More  striking  still,  in  the  New  York  City 
election  of  1892,  the  Democrats  cast  leiis  than  170,00()  votes 
to  nearly  100,000  cast  by  the  Republicans,  yet  tJie  latter 
were  unable  to  elect  either  a  single  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate or  assembly,  or  a  single  member  of  the  city  Board  of 
AMermen.  Such  result«  are  a  mure  burlesque  upon  rcpre- 
Mntation,  and  are  an  astouRding  rcault  of  tlie  boss  system 
and  city-party  despotism.' 

Patriotic,  non-purtisnn  readers,  not  very  familiar  with  tha 
theories  and  the  interests  of  professional  politicians,  have 

■  Commonii'ii  Pro,  K'p.,  p,  K3- 

•  ConiinwiK'*  Fr«.  Htir.,  p.  141 ;  Bac<l<«)aw'a  Pro.  Ktp..  CnllinlDary  Btmwk*, 
pp.  si  mbA  111. 

■  CoainioDa'*  Pro.  Rtf-,  \ip.  TO.  TI. 

*  twvMjf,  Pol.  Ba/.,  p.  21 ;  C<«naoM'a  Pro.  Ihf..  p.  Tl. 
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•ttiy  likely  been  asking  vhy  the  Republican  party  of  New 
York,  for  example,  has  not  long  ngo  establislied  Vnm  Voting 
in  New  York  City,  which  would  obviously  insure  ths  party 
a  targe  representation  from  the  oi^  in  the  legislature.  We 
have  just  suggested  Home  of  the  reasons,  and  it  is  for  the 
reader  to  say  whether  any  other  more  creditable  can  be 
imagined. 

IX 

1.  After  such  an  experience  In  this  country,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  that  of  England,  yet  it  is  too  instractive 
to  be  omitted.  We  shall  soon  refer,  iu  dealing  with  another, 
subject,  to  Uio  peculiar  methods  by  which  she  long  igo 
nearly  f  limimit«d  party  politics  from  her  municipal  affairs. 
An  exception  to  this  was  in  the  management  of  her  school 
system,  in  which  tho  intimate  ruliitians  between  the  state 
church  and  party  politicks  made  the  task  peculiarly  ditlicult. 
Free  Voting  as  a  rumody  waa  established  in  England  in  the 
election  of  school  boards  in  1870,  and  has  since  been  enforced 
with  great  advantage.  It  is  significant  of  the  just  and  lib- 
eral spirit  which  promoted  this  reform  that,  contemporane- 
ous with  itji  establishment  in  that  year,  a  general  extension 
was  made  of  the  English  free-«chool  s}-stcm,  which  has 
since  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  classes.' 

An  election  of  membera  of  the  school  board  of  Glasgow 
under  this  law  affords  an  admirable  example  of  Free  Voting, 
—  one  which  goes  almost  as  far  as  tlie  most  theoretical  luid 
radical  methods  for  securing  minority  representation.  Thia 
board  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  and  they  are  elected 
on  general  ticket.  From  all  the  persons  nominated,  the 
voter  may  select  fifteen,  and  he  may  give  one  vote  to  each, 
or  may  bestow  all  his  fifteen  votes  upon  one  of  them,  or 
otherwise  distribute  or  cumulate  them  as  he  pleasea.  Votera 
exceeding  a  sixteenth  of  the  whole  can,  therefore,  by  unit- 
ing, elect  their  candidate.  Dr.  Shaw  says:  "The result  has 
been  satis&ictory.     The  board  is  widely  representative,  hsa 


1  ComtDODa't  Pr«.  Ktp.,  p.  3I&. 
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tbe  pubHo  oonGdence,  and  hna  been  able  to  proceed  boldly 
and  brilliantly  vritb  tbo  work."' 

2.  A  very  recent  example  of  an  election  of  tbe  memhera  of  an 
English  sclioot  boiu-J  —  tbat  for  Hie  city  of  Miincheater —  ia 
instructive.  Fifteen  mombore  of  the  school  board  were  to  be 
elected  at  tbe  same  time.  Tlioru  ivere  forty-four  candidates. 
The  Catholic  voters  were  the  most  iiuuieiuus,  aiid  under  the 
old  Bystcin  could  pcrhnps  linve  elcct«d  all  the  uembei^.  Tho 
Eptsoopalian  votvrs  were  the  ucxt  most  uumeroutt.  Of  the 
fifteen  niciiiburs  elected,  the  one  having  the  fewest  votes 
received  more  than  seventy-flve  hundred.  The  Catholics 
elected  only  two  members,  owing,  perhaps,  to  that  excessive 
oumulation  or  "plumping"  to  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
certain  classes  of  %*oteTS  are  likely  to  resort.  The  otliers 
seem  to  have  elected  about  the  proportion  due  to  their  num* 
here.  The  Episcopalians  elected  live  members,  the  Wesley- 
ans  two,  the  Pre»hyt«rian.<t  two,  the  Phi  lanthropisbt  one,  the 
Secularists  one,  and  the  Unsectariana  or  non-religioniats  two 
between  them.  Pai-tj'  politics  seem  to  have  been  so  little 
regarded  that  the  political  opinions  of  elected  members  are 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  seen. 

Who  can  deny  that  a  board  thus  composed  is  far  more 
competent  for  the  just  and  enlightened  management  of  tbe 
school  system  than  such  partisan  boards  as  are  generally 
elected  for  like  purpoaea  in  the  United  States?  Certainly 
some  of  the  votes  were,  in  one  view,  not  very  wisely  dis- 
tributed, but  how  can  we  much  regret  such  plumping  until 
the  plumping  voters  become  more  liberal  and  intelligent? 
A  doctrinaire  reformer  —  a  radical  devotee  of  Hare  —  may 
regnt  such  nominal  los«  of  votes  as  is  shown ;  yet  what  a 
vast  improvement  was  this  election  on  the  i<esults  of  the 
party  system  in  the  United  States.  Why  should  we  weep 
over  the  lack  of  ideal  perfection  in  representation,  when 
such  Free  Voting  —  which  is  a  long  and  easential  step 
towan)  complete  minority  representation — will  do  more 
tbaa  ever^'tliiug  else  to  lay  its  just  and  abiding  fouuda- 


1  MiM.  Om.  0.  B..  pp.  40. 130. 
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tioDS.  No  comiuiinity  nliicli  Ims  once  modo  Uiut  advance 
will  ever  gi>  biek  to  the  old  partj-  ttj-stem,  unless  it  has 
entered  on  tlie  tinal  decadence  of  Hbertj*. 

3.  It  will  be  instructive,  even  if  it  be  Immiliattiig,  to 
consider  some  American  contrasts.  Hecently  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  elected  a  school  board  of  neven  members 
on  general  ticket.  The  Republicans  cast  110,.518  votes  find 
the  Democrats  91,764.  It  was  apparently  a  mere  intolerant 
parQr  contest  in  a  sphere  where  all  pai-t)-  issues  are  nit  krn- 
entable  iui  they  are  irrntional  uiul  needless.  The  Kepub- 
lioanfl  elected  every  member  of  the  board,  —  and  what 
proscriptive  results  followed  the  roudor  must  imagine. 
Anotlier  example  may  be  8tat<.*d  in  tlio  words  of  Professor 
Commons:  "Tlio  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Commissions  are 
elected  on  general  ticket,  with  the  result  that,  iu  1892,  the 
Democnit»,  with  a  vote  of  133,000,  elected  their  entire  ticket 
of  ton  candidates,  nnd  the  Itepublicans,  with  100,000  voters, 
were  unrepresented." ' 

4.  The  elections  of  the  members  of  the  London  school 
board  well  illustrates  the  result«  of  English  Free  Voting. 
The  board  consists  of  fifty-five  raembeTs,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  vastness  of  the  population,  the  elections  are  lield  in 
eleven  districts,  five  members  being  elected  from  each. 
Kaeh  elector  has  iive  votes,  and  he  may  distribute  or  cuma- 
late  them,  as  is  explained  in  the  case  of  Glasgow.  Dr. 
Shaw  says:  "The  London  plan  gives  everj-  considerable 
element  an  opportunity  to  secure  representation."  He  tells 
US  that  "the  genem,!  educational  condition  of  London  tuts 
been  revolutionized  within  twenty-five  years,"  lliut  "tJiore 
are  now  at  least  750.000  children  enrolled  in  schools  of  good 
chamcter,"  and  that  compulsory  education  is  not  a  mere 
nominal  provision,  but  attendance  in  London  "is  enforced 
by  an  army  of  272  visitors."'  The  method  of  Free  Voting  is 
applied  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  school  boarda 
throughout  England.  Under  the  Free  Voting  system  the 
English  public  school  ndministration  has  beoome,  in  sooM- 


>  Coiumoiui'i  Fn/.  Rep^  pp. «,  87,  8S. 


■J/toi.Goi'.  (?.£..  p.  300. 
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particulars,  quite  superior  to  that  which  generally  preyaila 
in  the  United  St.at«6.  It  is  to  a  lai^e  extent  free  from 
the  scandalous  relations  with  partisan  politics  which  so 
frequently  disgi-ace  and  enfeeble  the  Americaa  school 
system. 

5,  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  Free 
Nominations  and  Free  Voting  would  make  it  far  easier  than 
it  can  be  under  the  old  methods  to  secure  party  support  for 
non-partisan  city  administration.  No  party  is  likely  to 
favor  methods  which  may  give  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  offices 
to  its  opponents  in  great  cities;  hut  no  reasonable  and  patri- 
otic party  can,  without  the  strong  censure  of  public  opinion, 
oppose  methods  which  will  give  to  all  parties,  as  well  as 
to  all  classes  of  citizens,  that  proportion  of  the  city  and 
village  officers  which  is  due  to  the  number  and  intelligence 
of  its  municipal  adherents, — an  effect  which  is  sure  to 
follow  the  enforcement  of  Free  Nominations  and  Free 
Voting. 
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CHAPTEB    X.  —  CONCEaiNIKG   THE    FITSCTIOSS    ASD    EBLA- 

noss  OP  CITY  cou»ca.6  and  uayobs 


Wlist  !■  mnnt  bj  th«  Coiiacll  ?    lu  chnnwtar  ami  uadencr  cmanllj  Msb 
ItelaiioDi  of  counuUg  and  mnyon  conaltlBnd  In  raferanc«  la  priscIplM 
Araerlciui  ooiulltuilomi.     OiuDcili  aiut  u&kd  ocdlnaiiOM,  dautmln*  expen 
turo*.  und  iiivMiljcHUi  abu«M.    Thu  luivr  power*  oMdod  tor  ma  Baau  Kill*  i 
l«|[l«lBliT(i  —  Hi  fur  ■  conarll  anil  nol  (or  a  miiyor.    Tn  avoid  ooiuuuit  appoala  I 
logtilntutc,  we  muit  have  counclU  computout  to  niAke  ordlnanoM  wbttli  mUat 
dead  of  *ii«iilat  lawi.     A  irau  cdbiicII  !■  a  aoQ-parllnji  body,  bnt  b  ninjor  ! 
Inavitablj  a  pariy  raprMeniaiir*.    Tbs  aaiooratla  mayor  nu<l  liis  orizlo.    Wa 
idiat  cbooso  bvtwMQ  ft  p&rtiMa,  ■utoccnUn  mayor  and  a  noa-partbui  tonne 
Wlio  aupporc  aatoctallo  mnyoiv    Tbo  deliutra  Ituory  or  "bolilliiK  tba  : 
rMtmiiinila."    Tli«  vtcioii*  tlioory  of  rMiiovaU  "at  plea^ur*."    Suvli  r««na 
alt  ■Dli-ropabllciui  and  Iho  vatj'  embodlmont  o(  Ihu  itpodla  nystfliu.     Can 
wlilch  roaallod  In  aatoctatlc  taajon.    Tbo  noblo  (orivi  unroptnteDted  lo  partli 
oouDoila  vrUdi  Ptm  KotalnnUuiiii  and  rr«<i  Vollnjt  would  niakti  gllortlvn  In  nov] 
parttaan  ooundli.    The  cumpoaillun  of  Ibo  ■.'(lUnuU  ~-  ilis  snat  anolrad  dtf 
problem.    Vlcloiu  dUtnbuilan  at  ordiDanM-makiug  powct  lu  Anerleui  dtlM. 
ImperaUv*  neml  of  Roinpgu<ut  non-pBrilsaa  aouiii^llk.    Can  novor,  wllhout  tucb  4 
oouiMstl,  bare  conaUleia  ot  adnquaU  law*  tor  ciDm.    Power  and  duly  ot  city 
eoaneU  m  lo  city  law*.    Couacl]!i  sbould  elect  eome  members  at  the  legiikti 
Provtalonii  ot  ooDitllnUoD  ot  Nuw  York  tor  baarlns*  bUore  mayat  aa  to  (Mdlii 
oity  bills.    E^rila  pouibte  from  tbis  proviHloo,     Haari&g  ihuuM  be  before  ths' 
DOiuicIl  and  ptlur  lu  prcsciitine  bUla  to  Icgltlature,    VTby  non^partlSLH  clly  gnr- 
emrdpnt  barlne  adequaie  llomo  RuIb  powon  Is  easiest  ciinbllsliad.    The  funda-  ' 
menul  d1<Tiireu<.v*  buiwuen  ciiy  KovornmenU  lu  wliicli  Iliu  nisyor  Is  pHmiuoiiaiiJ 
and  iboiie  [u  wb[cb  tba  councils  are  pnraniDual.    City  rauar;lli  a*  «mci>IU1 
municipal  onrporations  as  boerds  ot  directors  or  trastcca  are  to  biulaa 
ttous.    Ckiy  nffnln  —  a  uiuulidpal  corporation  —  cootaSii  lliu  elementa  of  mNn]r' 
buMuMR  corpomtionn.     Kelibpr  ttbiiulil  rok-sid  llie  poliilos  or  reli|[ion  ot   lU 
(iffioen.    Why,  as  cities  ktow  larger,  euoli  party  dlscrlniaatioa  will  beeoma 
more  Iniolorable. 


1.  The  subjects  Uim  far  considered  would  reroaiQ  impor- 
tant whatever  tho  frftmowork  of  city  government.  We  must 
now  decide  wbat  should  be  tho  fundanii>ntul  parts  of  this 
friimowork.  especially  wlmt  should  be  tho  rulutions  bctwueo 
the  council  and  the  mayor.' 

■  Tbo  word  "  MUDctl "  le  u*ed  to  Include  wbaterer  Imlstatlre  body,  erbathl 
«t  two  chamber*  or  only  one.  maymKlis  Ibo  IcElslntive  powen  — or  what  ara  ' 
moreaocurati>lyde«i^ated  m  tlw  OHUBaoco-mnklng  luwers  — ol  a  uinolclpallty. 
Tho  eounoU  oiuuiot  be  said  i«  liial«da  couuuiMious.  wboM  power*  an  quite  ■• 
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To  make  our  mcAning  dofiait«,  and  to  prevent  the  council 
we  have  in  view  being  confounded  with  Uie  familiar  partisan 
bodies  which  have  existed  in  this  country,  we  wish  to  say. 
at  this  point,  that  we  shall  propose  a  city  council  of  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  members  will  be  elected  from  the  city 
nt  lurgt-;  that  in  the  main  their  terms  of  office  will  be  sis 
years;  that  they  will  be  so  classified  tliat  only  about  one- 
tbird  of  them  will  be  elected  each  alternate  year,  thus 
tonewing  onc-tliird  of  the  body  biounially  luid  making  a 
steady  business,  nun-partisan  policy  posnible;  and  that  the 
membera  of  the  council  will  be  nominated  According  to  ilie 
metliod  of  Vroa  Nominations,  and  will  bo  elected  by  Fi-ee 
Voting.  Therefore  not  only  all  parties,  but  all  minorities 
and  nil  considerable  clauses  and  interests  among  the  i>eople, 
will  be  duly  represented  in  the  membership  of  that  body. 
It  would  therefore  be  liardly  jwssible  for  any  party  to  cap- 
ture the  control  of  the  council  aa  the  result  of  any  single 
election;  and  the  council  would  obviously  be  such  &  non- 
partisan and  continuous  city  legislature  as  no  American  city 
has  ever  bad.  The  experiment  of  a  non-partisan  city  gov- 
ernment has  never  yet  been  tried  in  the  United  States, 
Quiues  in  Washington,  it  having  been  only  the  city-party 
system  and  party  government  which  has  been  tested,  and 
which  has  failed. 

2.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  our  municipal  problems,  that  even  as  to  questions  so 
fundamental  as  the  fit  iiowera  and  rulstions  of  mityon  and 
councils  tliere  is  much  contrariety  of  opinion  and  no  gener* 
ally  accepted  basis  on  %rhich  to  stand. 

A  glance  at  some  llrst  principles  may  contribute  to  sound 
conclusions.  We  may  go  back  on  the  course  of  govern- 
mental development  to  the  time  when  a  king  united  in  his 
person  all  political  powers  and  departments,  —  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive, —  and  his  will  was  law.     As  justice 

■OEbexoontlvou  l«Bi*l>tivn:  bucwhon  Agoncl  mnnlcipal  ijatem  ihull  have  been 
datvlopod,  «•  mnit  tbiok  that  roiiimiMioiiii  will  li*.  lii  tho  main  at  Idui.  iu|ier- 
MiM  —  lhalroi4iiiuic«-iiiAkiii^paireni<lavalvini,'  upoo  ihaouuiicU.  Onllii«iioM 
impartjr  lndiul«  b]-'Uw>  knd  iuIm,  liiit  the  Uw  and  MonoQ  maj  allow  bead*  «t 
dtfaitMonta  m  atiko  itsulailout  coiMl*t«[it  wtUi  tha  ordlnknce*. 
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and  liberty  iKlvanccd,  three  gratid  <Ie))artineiit«  thns  desig- 
nated were  (levolopod;  and  under  no  governmenl  is  tfiat 
dvvclupniCDt  80  broad  und  coinjilvte  as  under  the  govern- 
ment oE  tJie  United  States.  Ad  American  statesman  can 
htnlly  imagine  any  juat  government  which  bun  not  tlieee 
three  carefully  balanced  deiMtrtments.  To  tnako  Uwd,  to 
interpret  lavrs,  and  to  execute  laws, —  these  are,  iu  tJie  very 
nature  of  government,  three  distinct  and  essential  functions. 

Ah  righteoui*  government  has  been  advanced  tluvugh  the 
diETerentiation  of  theite  tliree  de[kartments,  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  tendency  to  revert  to  deitpotism  has  been  marked  by 
a  giBcIual  suppreBsion  of  one  or  more  of  these  departmenU,' — 
generally  by  curtailing  tbe  poweis  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  dcpartnientK  and  accumulating  Uiem  upon  tbe  exec- 
utive. Not  only  CiBsara,  Ciwrnwells,  and  Napoleons,  but 
such  municipal  despots  as  various  American  cities  are  tend- 
ing to  make  out  of  tbeir  mayors,  are  developed  through  such 
a  revention.  Wu  caunot  in  general  have  a  good  municipal 
govoniniunt  without  Imviiig  the  substance  of  each  of  theite 
tliree  departmcntu,  though  tbe  state  may  in  the  main  supply 
tJie  municiiial  judiciary. 

It  .seems  to  be  of  late  largely  assumed,  in  aom«  sections 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  mayor  elected  by  the  pcoplet 
and  who  poAResnes  an  autocratic  power,  is  essential  to  good 
city  government.  Nevertheless,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  best-governed  city  in  the  Union,  tliere  is  no  mayor;  in 
the  city  of  Paris  the  nearest  approximations  to  a  mayor  are 
two  prefects;  in  all  Engliah  cities  the  mayors  are  elected  by 
the  couuctls  from  their  own  members;  and  in  all  Europe 
there  is  uut  an  enlightened  and  well-governed  city  in  which 
the  mayor  is  elected  by  popular  vote. 

8.  The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  the  powers  of  Congress,  — the  leg^lutivc 
powers  of  the  government.  Tliia  article  in  substance  de- 
fines the  sphere  within  which  all  judicial  and  executive 
authority  must  be  confined.  So  in  granting  a  municipal 
charter,  the  firet  and  main  things  to  be  made  clear  arc  the 
powers  of  the  legislative  body, —  the  council, —  in  reference 
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to  which  all  judicial  and  executive  authority  for  n  city  must 
be  conferred.  The  natuml  conception  of  a  municipal  oor> 
poration  is  that  of  a  body  of  which  the  council  is  the  fundft- 
mental  and  panimount  force,  though  a  charter  may  properly 
rest  couBidcnible  originul  powcw  in  a  mayor,  as  a  constitu- 
tion muy  in  a  prcMiduiit  or  a  govonior.  The  mayor's  oflioa 
should  be  made  one  of  high  houor  and  dignity.  Yet  to 
regard  the  mayor  as  suprume.  and  as  ruspoii»iblo  for  the 
whole  city  govcrnmvnt,  is  ait  unnutural  and  unwarranted 
MS  to  look  upon  the  ['resident  as  supreme  and  responsible 
for  tliu  wtiolo  QfttiouKl  government,  or  tlio  governor  na 
supremo  and  responsible  for  the  wliolo  state  govcrnmoat. 
Tlic  fact  that  many  Americans  so  regard  their  mayors  is  an 
ominous  evidence  of  unsound  municipal  conceptions  and 
perverted  municipal  powers. 

4.  The  great  function  of  the  council  is  to  make  the  city 
ortlinanoos,  as  it  is  of  Congress  and  tho  legislatures  to  make 
the  state  and  national  laws.  A  main  function  of  mayors  is 
to  execute  the  ordinances,  as  it  is  of  presidents  and  govem- 
on  to  execute  the  laws.  Ordinances  may  impose  duties  on 
Qiajon,  as  laws  may  impose  duties  on  governors  and  presi- 
dents;  us  business  corporations,  through  tho  orders  of  their 
directors,  may  impose  a  policy  which  their  presidents  are 
tnund  to  cairry  into  effect.  Ordinances  are  as  binding  upon 
mayor*  as  Inws  are  upon  governors.  A  mayor  is  no  more 
exclusively  responsible  for  good  government  in  a  city  than 
a  governor  is  for  good  govemnK-iit  in  a  slate,  or  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  good  government  in  the  nation.  But  for  del^ased 
munici|>al  conditions,  we  should  not  think  otberivtse.  If  we 
olearly  grasp  these  fundamental  tnitlis,  we  have  gone  far 
toward  defining  the  true  relations  between  mayors  and 
couueils. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  city  ordinances  made  by  a  compe- 
tent council  will  most  authentically  and  authoritatively 
expresa,  in  a  governmental  sense,  the  wisdom,  the  moral 
tone,  and  the  policy  of  the  local  government,  and  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it.  'Hie  city  ordinances  begin  just 
beneatli  the  laws,  aud  may  311  the  whole  governmental 
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spboro  below  Uiom.  If  wisely  framed,  Uiey  would  ootiati> 
tut«  an  enlightened  municipal  code  of  which  statesmen  niid 
philanthropistti  might  bo  proud,  and  tiy  which  the  govern- 
mental powers  possessed  by  the  city  would  be  patriotically 
de<;lnred  for  its  well-b«ing.  They  would  prescribe  not 
merely  the  important  duties  and  methods  of  a  few  of  the 
city  departments  and  offices,  but  would  definitely  outline 
and  i<egulate  the  action  of  the  municipal  oOicors  generally. 
To  properly  frame  such  ordinances  requires  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  the  broadest  experience  which  the  city  can  supply, 

5.  I^t  us  get  a  practical  view  of  the  natural  relations 
between  the  council  and  mayor.  Suppose  a  legislature  has 
jtut  given  a  city  much  larger  powers.  The  instant  need  of 
a  competent  council  to  make  new  ordinances  for  their 
exeroise  is  obvious.  The  mayor  is  not  tlte  first  to  act,  nor 
does  he  act  the  princi^ml  part;  he  approves  Die  action  of 
tJie  council,  or  obstructs  it.  bo  far  as  he  can,  by  his  veto. 
It  is  the  legislative  department  which  is  in  its  nature  both 
paramount  and  primary. 

Under  all  liberal  governments,  it  lA  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  investigate  the  executive  branch,  to  take 
care  that  executive  officers  do  not  transcend  their  authority 
or  exceed  the  expenditures  allowed  by  law.  Congress  in- 
quires into  the  doings  of  the  President.  One  of  its 
brunches  impeaches  him  for  malfeasance,  and  the  other 
trtoa  him  and  may  displace  him.  Legislatures  investigate 
the  conduct  of  governors.  The  modem  American  doctrine 
in  some  8tat«8  of  making  the  municipal  executive  auto- 
cratic, and  conferring  legislative  power  —  aside  from  his 
veto  —  upon  mayoi'S,  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  theory-  of 
liberal  governments,  —  is  a  distinct  retrogression  toward 
deHpotism,  There  would  not  only  be  great  utility,  but  an 
obvious  conformity  to  the  general  principles  of  American 
oonstitutions,  in  provisions  which  should  enable  city  coun- 
cils, when  their  members  shall  be  properly  selected,  to  fix 
and  scrutiniie  expenditures,  to  investigate  the  doings  of 
mayors,  and  to  have  an  important  part  in  proceedings  for 
their  removal. 
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6.  It  is  OS  clearly  the  function  of  a  citj  council  (subject 
to  the  veto  power  of  the  mayor)  to  fix  tlie  snJaries  of  munioi- 
pfil  oflicers  and  the  wages  of  municipal  employees,  as  it  is 
the  function  of  legislatures  and  Congress  to  fix  the  »ulariea 
and  wages  of  8tat«  and  national  officers  and  omployccB. 
The  giving  of  large  control  over  such  matters  to  ui&yors 
and  vxeculivo  muuicipal  oflicers  is  an  illustration  of  a  des- 
potism in  our  municipal  methods  which  would  arouse  an 
ootive  rosistAnce  if  extended  to  governors,  presidents,  or  tlie 
heads  of  state  and  national  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fixing  of  these  amounts  by  legislatures  is  often 
an  act  of  arbitmn-  power  for  party  ends,  without  adequate 
information  and  according  to  standaids  very  unjust  to  the 
municipalities. 

n 

I.  A  suggestion  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance-making powers  should  be  noticed  here.  The  larger 
powers  needed  for  adequate  Home  Rule  are  not  in  the  main 
executive  powers,  but  are  emphatically  legislative  powers. 
They  are  therefore  tit  to  be  conferred  upon  a  city  council 
and  unlil  to  be  conferred  upon  a  mayor.  What  cities  need 
and  reasonably  demand  is  not  more  executive  powers,  but 
larger  authority  to  legislate  for  themselves,  more  exemption 
from  special  state  laws.  If  the  power  of  legislation  by  the 
city,  and  hence  by  it«  council,  should  be  even  quadrupled, 
tbe  mayor  would  not  need  »mch  hirgur  powers.  But  the 
duties,  functions,  and  responsibilities  of  tbe  council  would 
obviously  be  much  increased. 

S.  It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  avoid  %*ery  frequent  appeals 
io  the  state  for  special  municipal  laws  unless  we  emjiower 
some  municipal  body  or  oHicer  to  supply  the  needs  on  which 
tJiese  appeals  are  based,  that  is,  the  need  of  local  legislation 
for  the  city.  It  is  generall}-  admitted  that  this  power  of 
local  legislation,  through  ordinances  to  be  made  by  commis- 
siotis,  must  be  superaeded.  It  must  be  conferred  upon  some 
other  local  authority.  It  may  be  conferred  (1)  upon  mayors, 
(2}  upon  city  councils,  or  (3)  upon  the  two  jointly.     We 
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tball,  ill  aiiotlicr  cItApt«r,  show  bow  this  power  may  be 
jointly  conferred  iijion  the  council  and  tbu  mayor,  in  u  man- 
ner likely  to  resnit  in  good  gov«rinnunt.  It  rcmaiits  to 
con»idL-r  here,  therefore,  the  theory  which  would  confer  it 
upon  inayoi'S,  or  mainly  upon  them,  and  would  of  oounai 
vastly  iucreii««  their  power. 

(1)  Practical  objections  of  a  grave  clianwtor  to  such  a 
policy  appeitr  at  ones.  Wo  have  socu  that  oiio  of  tbe  moat 
serioua  evils  in  our  municipal  couditiou  is  tlic  fact  that  it 
is  mainly  purtiot!,  fuL'tioii!!,  politiciiins,  and  politjcol  and 
»ul6sb  interests,  ratbor  tliau  oalighteiied  seutimeuM,  tfao 
higher  iutflligcncc,  and  sound  business  luturusts,  which 
are  I'Cpi'cdentud  and  dominate  in  our  city  governmeulA. 
Hence  the  need  of  Free  Nominations  and  Frae  Voting. 

It  ia  not  pmcticable  to  secure  any  ruprcsentntion  of  lliia 
minority,  or  of  these  high,  uon-portisau  elements,  wlwn  a 
mayor  —  only  a  single  officer  —  is  to  be  chosen  at  the  sarna 
time.  The  mere  numerical  majority  will  inevitably  prevail. 
Save  in  very  rare  cases  of  a  non-partisan  uprising  and  union 
for  municipal  reform,  a  mayor  will  be,  not  the  repreaentaiUre 
of  the  city  or  its  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  (Mime  party 
majority.  Such  an  election  would  increase  peu-ty  power  and 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  city-party  domination.  It  would 
be  easy  to  establish  this  truth  by  many  examples,  but  two 
must  suffice.  Every  mayor  of  BrookU-n  —  five  mayors  in 
Buoceasion  —  from  the  end  of  Mayor  Low's  term  in  188S 
until  the  combination  which  elected  a  reform  mayor  in  1894, 
appointed  only  adherents  of  bis  own  party,  a  practice  which 
enabled  tlie  boss,  tbo  machine,  and  the  party  managers  to 
rule  and  prosper  continuously.  The  prostitution  for  party 
purposes  of  the  powers  of  the  two  parly-elected  mayors  of 
New  York  City  who  preceded  Mayor  Strong  was  of  a  gross 
kind  which  led  to  the  uprising  for  municii>al  reform  in  1894. 

(2)  It  is  plain  that  a  true  council  is  in  its  nature  a  non- 
partisan brjdy,  bocauss  one  in  which,  as  we  have  explained, 
all  parties,  Interests,  aud  sentimenta  of  importance  will  be 
represented.  To  increase  the  authority  of  the  mayor  is 
therefore  to  inoreoHe  the  power  of  potty  in  the  city  govern- 
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meot,  while  to  increiuiG  the  authority  of  the  council  is  to 
LauHment  the  influence  of  the  non^pnrtiiiaii  and  indepeiiduut 
elements  among  the  people.  The  Lsiiue  between  prudomi- 
Dating  powera  in  a  mayor  and  predominating  powers  in  a 
council  is  consequently  but  another  form  of  the  issue  be- 
tween party  government  and  non-porliiian  government  in 
di^es,  —  between  government  by  party  opinion  through  par- 
tisan officers  and  government  by  public  opinion  through 
non-partisan  oflficei-s. 

All  mere  politicians  and  partisans  instinctively  favor  a 
dominating  power  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  as  much  as  they 
condemn  Free  Nominations.  Vxvq  Voting,  and  Civil  Service 
reform.  Under  mayoralty  domination  the  whole  goveni- 
ment  is  practically  controlled,  save  as  that  reform  imposes 
,  some  checks,  through  the  nomination  and  election  of  the 
mayor,  and  his  appointment  of  tho  loading  officei^.  Ap- 
pointments in  bis  diacrution  will  be  promised  for  votes  and 
.Trill  be  made  to  pay  for  ukclioufcring  suTvicus.  Under  the 
autoctatic  mayoralty  syetum,  cvorylhiug  is  brought  to  the 
politicians'  favorite  test, —  the  test  and  issue  of  a  partj- 
caucus  nomination,  partyeloetiou  methods,  and  a  party 
majority.  Why,  then,  sliuuld  any  one  he  surprised  tb.^t  the 
Rupublicnn  state  boss  of  New  York,  Tammnny  and  its  boss, 
IImj  last  two  legislatures  of  New  York, —  the  most  servilely 
partisan  the  state  has  known, —  and  the  present  governor  of 
New  York,  —  bitterly  hostile  to  civil  service  reform, —  and 
tlie  managers  of  the  Republican  party  machine  in  New 
York,  were  and  are  all  earnestly  in  favor  of  autocnitic 
mayors  ? ' 

(8)  There  is  room  for  diffei-ences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  I)e  the  respective  powers  of  mayora  and  councils  as 
to  various  details,  even  when  the  purpose  is  to  give  only 
the  legitimate  legislative  powem  to  one  and  the  legitimate 
executive  powers  to  the  other.  These  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  are  now  dealing  only 
with  the  new  theory  which  with  premeditated  purpose  makes 
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an  itutocntic  mayor  the  dominating  power  id  city  gorem- 
ment.  It  says  UtAt  the  council  sliall  not.  in  analog;  to 
Congrew  or  a  legiitlnlure,  decide  upon  policy,  limit  appio-1 
priations,  or  investigate  and  Itold  in  cbeok  mayomlty  mal- 
versation. A  new  kind  nf  mnyor  is  demanded.  The  usual 
veto  authority  —  which  mnkei*  the  power  of  tbe  executi%'e  (or 
defeating  a  measure  equal  to  that  of  one-sixth  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  legislature —  is  not  enough.  The  power  of  thsj 
mayor,  we  are  told,  should  be  so  increased  that  he  may  bo 
properly  regarded  aa  the  chief  municipal  authority,  suhstan* 
tiallr  responsible  for  tbe  whole  city  government,  while  the 
council  should  act  only  a  very  subordinate  part. 

Having  once  discarded  sound  and  established  principles, 
the  zealots  for  autocratic  mayors  have  been  led  far  astray, 
and  seem  to  have  no  dufi&ito  landmarks.  Who  can  tell  us 
whether  the  new  kind  of  mayon  are  to  possess  tbe  authority 
heretofore  devolved  on  commissions?  Whether  they  are  to 
mani^e  the  school  s^-stem  and  election  sj-atum?  Whether 
they  are  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend  taxes  ?  Whether  they 
an  to  be  the  only  authority  for  suppressing  administiatiTe 
abuses  under  themselves  —  are  to  have  the  sole  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  wrong-doing  of  their  own  appointees?  Whether' 
they  are  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  governors,  thug 
making  true  Home  Rule  impracticable, — are  to  remove  them- 
selves, or  are  not  to  be  removed  at  all? 

We  cannot  account  for  the  recent  theories  of  governing 
cities  through  despotic  mnyont  except  upon  the  same  TensonA. 
which  explain  the  triumph  of  a  despotic  party-boes  system. 
The  autocratic  mayor  is  a  party  desjiot  in  city  politics  so  far 
as  ho  is  recognised  by  law;  while  the  boss-in-chief  Is  a  party 
despot  in  city  politics  so  far  as  he  is  not  recognized  by  law. 
Eacli  demands  supreme  power,  and  each,  as  the  agent  of  the 
dominating  party,  requiras  the  legishitive  department  of  the 
city  to  be  subservient  to  his  will. 

(4)  It  is  obviously  necessary  to  decide  wliich,  as  between 
the  council  and  tlie  mayor,  is  to  be  the  paramount  power  as 
to  city  policy.  Perpetual  uncertainty  between  them  as  to 
their  powers  would  be  disastrous.     One  or  the  other  must 
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dotormine  the  policy,  expenditures,  and  legislation  of  the 
city,  though  the  mayor  will  of  course  alwaj-s  have  the  !□• 
Qtieiioe  due  to  his  veto  power  and  his  appointing  power. 
Thoughtful  writers  Imve  seen  the  vital  importance  of  these 
mattera.  Professor  Commons  says  "there  is  in  fact  no  half- 
way position  between  rule  by  mayor  and  rule  by  council.  If 
Americans  accept  th«  present  tendency,  they  cannot  stop 
short  of  the  abolition  of  the  council."  Mayora,  he  tclla  us, 
will  be  removed  by  govL-niors,  ovwn  for  political  reasons. 
He  declares  that  "Home  Huh  .  .  .  and  municipal  patriot- 
ism .  .  .  muHt  gradually  disappear  in  the  face  of  advancing 
centralization."'  There  is  a  class  of  city  roformcns  who 
mean  to  suljHtnntlally  suppress  city  councils  and  make  a  sort 
of  municipal  king.  Ei-Mayor  Low,  speaking  of  American 
cities,  says  it  "sometimes  seems  almost  as  though  the 
Attempt  would  be  made  to  govern  without  any  local  legisla- 
ture."  He  condemns  this  attempt  and  declares  the  need  of 
n  council  with  large  powers.*  A  well-known  writer  cited 
by  Mr.  Hryce  has  advised  that  tJie  mayor  be  the  only  elected 
city  officer,  and  that  every  exeonlive  function  be  exeivised 
by  officials  appointed  by  him.'  A  volume  just  published  by 
a  New  York  writer  demands  a  yet  more  autocratic  mayor, 
declaring  that  "it  is  wise  to  give  the  mayor  absolute  sway. 
He  sbonld."  he  says,  "be  the  king  or  monarch  of  the  cit^."* 
If  the  opinion  should  begin  to  prevail  that  the  powers  o( 
Congre-is  and  of  legislatures  should  be  devolved  on  presi- 
dents and  governors,  what  statesman  would  not  have  fears 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  republic?  Hut  are  we  sure  the 
danger  is  much  less  when  we  are  ready  to  suppress  munici- 
pal representation  and  make  despots  out  of  mayors  whom 
the  bosses  of  our  city  parties  elect  and  control? 

There  is  a  natural  tendency,  when  politics  become  corrupt 
and  the  citizens  become  desperate,  to  accumulate  arbitrary 
power  upon  executive  officers.  The  cities  of  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  their  governments  sank 
more  and  more  into  partisan  corruption,  thus  accumulated 


ippD.  Ary-pp.  sia.3ie. 

■  1  BrjTM,  Am.  Comu.,  p.  614. 


■  1  Br7c«,  Am.  Camu..  p-  iGtS. 
*  CoiiUlDit'*  Cilv  Owl..  |>.  33. 
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powers  upoD  thuir  executive  cbieb,  or  mayors,  until  these 
officers  became  despotic,  and  municipal  liburty  was  8ui>- 
priuised.'  Wbca  tlio  boKs  can  noniiuutc  tho  mayor,  and 
cuiupul  till  liiij  uppoiiitmvntd  from  ttiu  ruling  purly,  wlmt 
more  natural  tliati  tbat  both  tins  party  and  tbo  boss  sbould 
wclcomo  every  iiicroaae  of  mayoralty  power? 

SuL'b  a  mayor  also  dudu  support  iu  tbat  class  of  well- 
meaning  people  wbo  arc  too  indolent  to  study,  or  too  dull 
to  comprcbund,  the  difficult  problem  of  city  government. 
Ready  to  take  tlie  gambler's  chauce  tbat  a  parly  will  elect 
a  patriotic  despot  for  mayor,  they  diami&s  tbc  subject  by 
saying  they  will  "hold  him  responsible,"  reckless  of  tbo 
fact  Uiat  he  feels  no  effective  redpoiuibility  stave  to  the  parly 
and  its  leadera  by  whom  he  was  elected.  Ho  dclios  publlo 
opinion,  being  HatiHtled  with  the  laudations  of  the  managcra 
of  bis  own  jiai'ty,  tbrougli  whom  he  expect*  to  secure  a  re- 
election. "Holding  him  responsible "  is  pcrliajis  the  most 
evasive,  mischievous,  and  deceptive  phrase  in  municipal 
literature.  It  disguises  an  open  surrender  to  party  des- 
potism and  seeks  to  respectably  evade  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing something  better. 

3.  If  from  principle  we  turn  to  the  best  authorities,  they 
seem  to  be  docUive  against  sutocratic  party-elected  mayors. 
Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  "the  plan  of  greatly  increasing  the 
power  of  the  mayor  ...  is  tho  plan  of  a  periodically  elec- 
tive dictatorship  .  .  .  which  is  uurcpublican."  and  that 
"the  one-man  [>owor  is  on  tho  decline  everywhere  in  this 
Age."^  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  a  republic  should 
resort  to  this  municipal  dictaton*hip,  while  monarchiua  re- 
ject it.  But,  apparently,  the  autocratic  mayor  and  tho  mu- 
nicipal boss  are  tho  inevitablo  accompaniment  of  each  other. 
Professor  Commons  declares  that  autocratic  mayors  would 
nsulfc    in  what    he  colls   a  "mayoralty  despotism"  o&d 

'  "  DeipotUm  U  the  natiml  anil  lejcillmnte  KovorDmanl  of  sti  carlf  (00IM7,  la 
which  kiiovrladjiD  hM  no!  ycldcralopod  tiM  power  o[  the  people;  ■  ■  ■  liut  whan 
It  i*  liitrodiievd  Into  a  eli-UtMd  eommunlty.  It  b  Iu  lb*  nMure  at  a  dlwsM  .  .  , 
whiGb,  nulua  il  be  clitvked,  boa  a  cooliDuail  leadsDOj  to  apnad."  3  LiMik]''* 
Svntprnm  SforaU,  p.  976. 

*  Mu'u  a«o.  0.  B.,  pp.  TS,  TV,  US, «. 
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iDvolvo  city  affiiin  in  niUionnl  politics.'  Profe-ssor  Good- 
oow  of  Columbin  University  seems  U>  linve  readied  much 
tbu  same  conclusions,  and  he  doubts  tbe  success  of  this  pix> 
pO80<il  advance  to  municipal  reform  through  what  he  calls 
"luuyorolty  despotism"  and  a  "monarchical  roaynr."  lie 
Mys  that  in  the  well>governed  oitiex  of  monarcliical  Europe, 
wh»rc  city-party  government  is  unknown  and  where  des- 
potic power  in  a  mayor  would  seem  natural,  no  such  vast 
pon'vn  linve  been  conferred  upon  mayors  as  have  been  pro- 
vided for  them  in  this  country.  He  poiutti  to  the  need  of 
»  "council  which  shall  determine  the  policy  of  the  city."' 

4.  A  recent  law  of  New  York  relative  to  the  appointing 
power  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  *  affords  a  very  definite 
illustration  of  the  autocratic  mayoralty  theory.  This  taw 
authorizes  the  mayor,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
the  commencement  of  his  term,  to  "  at  pleasure  *  remove  from 

»  Pro.  lUp.,  pp.  I9H,  1«9,  31B,  3I«. 

*  Vun.  H'Unr  Hut',  m>.  }>,  6;  Xtin.  Proh.,  pp.  357,  KDH.  In  oIdm  anftlagy  to 
the  plsn  of  mukitie  major*  ileHpiiU.  th^rv  haa  hwa  n  theiiiy  n>]*nni^iril.  HMonllnc 
lo  whic^h  dilci  t,n  14  liiiTo  uullrolicil  powflrn  lof  tholr  own  onl»r(enionl.  Under 
\M)t  KtMma  tlin  v<>ta  •>[  llin  rity  >n<I  llutt  vS  atiy  (-onli|[Uiiuii  •Iltrrkl.  lBt|;o  ot 
•mall,  nin;  hy  u  inpn>  ouiic<lrraii«)  mid  lh«  ilUlrlct  u>  Ihp  I'ilj;  sml  llilx  ptoreM 
nuty  4pp»rBUtly  ^  an  year  nf»r  yo«t  until  \bo  whole  «tat«  U  iwallowod  up  fay  » 
■lagla  mnnlolpiliiy,  ituci  iha  ||OT«nior  ilull  bMoms  ■  inibonl(iinii>  ol  x  mayor. 
TIm  Nli#in#  lK>i"rM  tha  pammuuut  au<t  raM>ntia1  lovtrolirnty  at  ihc  dial*,  an  well 
M  It*  r4|;ht  and  duly  lodeelds  lu  to  trhal  Reuernl  poliiry  slinuld  pmvnll  u  to  Itn 
■nbdlvlatoiis.  If  elilDR  BTo  to  b<  aJInwnd  thU  |Hiwcr  lor  their  MitviinluD.  tbo  Mma 
pDnnr  DiuM  Iw  ut1»w«<l  ti>  low  IIS.  rill  KRns.  and  ciiuiill«>i;  nnd,  ni>|iftr(Mil1>',  Ilia 
dlcarclloo  of  makine  sulidlviiilDD  of  thomialvci,  as  wnll  ns  l'XIvusIod*.  munt  alw) 
be  oODOedad.  The  itnto  luluhl  nwin  becomo  cuntrmpllble  lu  iho  (701  of  IhoM  ^ho 
would  domtualn  lu  •ulxlitldaii*,  which  mii;lit  Iwrnint  ■uiiroiiin.  Kvary  ruling 
IMirly  in  a  rity  wnuld  vmk  bj  monoy.  Inilucrnuo.  and  oicrclou  lo  e*\a  coiilrol  of 
llie  InrcMt  (Ibirlut  wlilch  would  add  moni  lo  It*  mB}orUy  rote.  Iliiu  an  acTlTa 
vlouiBDl  of  coniianl  imrtlvin  InirtiniD  ami  cnrrupllon  would  Iw  liitraducwd  Inlo 
nonk-lpal  atlnln.  \\'\\vn  Uiv  oaiiii.  imrty  slirnihl  l>«  lu  ixiw^i  in  » iiiato  anj  lu  uiio 
oI  Ita  icnat  dliv*,  [t  would  bs  poor  party  niqnaEctnciit  that  did  nol  rr^ull  In  Ihs 
eompt  porpetnailon  »f  iho  control  ol  bolh  by  tlui  parly.  If  ihe  cttlo  may.  u 
•oaan  nmiDnil,  mule*  ibnir  own  r)iari«n>,  Hi  Uinir  own  limlu.  nri4  iiiak«  aulocraU 
of  tkotf  ntayiH*.  il  will  very  iiooa  be  ot  lillln  i:oiiiie<|u«ne(<  what  the  ratal  rraidtnu 
—of  Miuc  «iai«a  nt  leut  —  Bhall  u;  or  do  concernlus  tbolt  goYornm«aU.  The 
larifMi  ri(l*i  will  bo  luprvm*. 

■Um,  ]«B,Ch.  n. 

*  We  mMt  rvga/d  It  as  dlKrcdltable  to  wiy  AnerlAn  loglalaian  to  propoae  lo 
■now  OH  ofhsr  t«  nmoT*  auoth«r"ftt  phanM."  Tha  pbraaa  la  timtal  and 
daepotlc,  and  of  ovtl  wBitMtiiin  iiuder  rtpnbllean  faTtniRiotit.  Tlitro  fi4n  bo  no 
Moral  il|[bl  lo  renioTo  "M  pleuun"  of  for  pleaauro,  bol  ooly  to  ttmwrc  In  Um 
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oftice  nny  public  oflicer  holding  oflice  by  ftppotntment  from 
the  miiyor,  except  judicini  ofticers."  No  reasons  need  be 
given  for  removals  under  this  abominitble  Iaw;  no  maUoa- 
SAnoe  or  inooin])etency  need  be  even  suggeiiitcd ;  uo  right  to 
ask  an  explanation  is  allowed  to  the  olhcer  about  to  be 
removed;  he  may  be  the  most  worthy  and  efllcieiit  in  the 
municipal  service;  the  removal  may  be  made  *^at  the  pleas* 
are  "  of  the  mayor  in  the  execution  of  the  corrupt  and  juu-ti* 
SftQ  bargain  which  BOoared  his  own  election;  it  may  be  mode 
even  to  gratify  his  personal  revenge,  or  to  pay  his  election 
debts.  Could  any  royal  despot  do  more  than  tliis?  Could 
any  diaboHcnl  ingenuity  do  much  more  to  make  city-pnrty 
despotism  absolute  in  the  executive  service,  or  to  repel  from 
it  all  self-respecting  citizens?  Yet  this  lamentable  spoils- 
B}'8tera  enactment  was  promoted  in  the  name  of  municipal 
reform!  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  state  of  New  York  and  will 
bring  shame  to  the  nest  generation.^ 

This  law  practically  said  to  the  gamblers,  the  grog-shop- 
keepers, and  all  the  vile  and  criminal  classes:  "Give  us 
the  needed  votes  to  elect  our  mayor,  and  he  will  remove  at 
bis  pleasure  the  commissioners  and  high  olhcers  most  obnox- 
ious to  you  and  appoint  such  as  you  will  like  to  succeed 
them."  We  may  now  add  0898)  that  the  ability  to  do 
this  probably  brought  thousands  of  votes  and  vast  sums  of 
money  to  Tammany  in  the  Greater  New  York  election  of 
last  autumn.' 

6.  Every  reason  that  will  justify  a  mayor  in  removing  the 
officers  below  him  "at  pleasure,"  or  without  giving  a  good 
reason  and  an  opportunity  for  explanation,  will  also  justify 
every  officer  in  the  municipal  grades  below  in  acting  on  the 
same  8[)oils-eystem  theory.  Municipal  literature  presents  bo 
greater  absurdity  than  the  attempts  made  to  support*  at 


poblia  fnfHMt— far  Ui«  ir«U-batii(  ol  tbe  pMpIv— m  Ik*  lav  naj  alloir. 
•Oow  mnM  nodoublvJly  lamaitniM  ba  dw  •oto  jndg*  ol  iMt  ilutjr  of  hmotaI  . 

■  tt  wu  Miurlei  hj  a  partlMii.  B*pabUcaii  )D):lilai>r«.  wheo  tba  B«pubUouw 
•xpeelttd  to  elect  Ibo  nrii  mnjor  «t  N«>  Yntli,  Ue  vu,  bo<r»*«r,  tlMMd  bj 
Tammuy,  wlib  (bl*  law  nampwUd.  It  Is  luv  Uie  ebiaS  lautMkmvtX  Of  tli* 
l^nmMij  trtWu  will  1(1  boM. 

*8MCh.X\'m. 
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same  time,  both  aa  autocratic  mayor  and  civil  service  refonn 
policy, —  aa  att«nipt  to  show  tliut  all  the  higher  officers  should 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  mayoni  "at  pleasure,"  while  all 
the  lower  ones  should  bo  uppointod  only  for  merit  and  re- 
moved only  for  cause  rogardlesH  of  party.  Yet  some  may  say 
it  te  a  yet  greater  absurdity  for  supportorij  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem to  inxist  that  thu  mayor  i^  to  bo  Htill  looked  upon  aa 
respoDsiblo  for  OTeiy  port  of  a  city  govcrumont  —  according 
to  the  old  theory  of  a  despot  —  after  niauteuu-tweiitioths  of 
all  tboso  who  administer  it  have  been  appointed  ou  the  basiii 
of  merit  tested  by  the  eivil  service  examinations. 

We  must  think  that  in  a  truly  culi^htciiod  community 
•Tery  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  would  be  coudumued  as 
by  nature  a  coward,  a  desfjot,  or  a  mercenary  mulofactor 
who  should  even  desire  nn  authority  to  make  removals  at 
pleasure,  or  for  any  cause  which  he  was  unwilling  to  avow. 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  up  his  head  before  his 
fellow-citizens. 

in 

IVom  the  evils  incident  to  the  autocratic  mayoralty  system 
we  may  turn  to  some  of  the  causes  of  its  adoption.  Many 
men  support  tlie  system  not  because  they  like  it  or  fail  to 
its  ilangers,  but  because,  partisan  councils  having  failed, 
they  see  notJiing  more  satisfactory  at  hand.  Yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  strength  of  this  system  comes  from  tlie  besotted 
party  spirit  which  the  spoils  system  and  the  boss  system 
have  developed,  making  ordinary  party  men  far  more  servile 
to  their  leaders  in  large  cities  than  they  are  in  the  villages 
or  the  ooontry.     Men  in  the  country  who  would  he  shocked 

.  the  proposal  to  confer  despotic  power  upon  presidents  end 

DTemors  merely  because  excessive  party  control  has  oatued 
gnve  evils  in  Congrtss  and  legislatures,  yet  seem  to  be 
ready  to  allow  great  cities  to  have  autocratic  mayors  with- 
out considering  why  city  councils,  or  what  kind  of  councils, 

kve  so  largely  failed.  Sensible  men  who  know  that  the 
most  complete  failures  tliat  have  ever  occurred  in  any  part 
of  American  city  government  were  chose  on  the  ^Hirt  of  the 
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New  York  judiciaiy  in  1870,  in  the  time  of  Tweed  and  Bai^ 
nard,  and  those  on  the  part  of  police  courts  just  before  the 
uprising  in  New  York  City  in  1894,  have  not  proposed  to 
abolish  the  courts  or  to  confer  judicial  power  upon  the 
mayors.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  tried  to  make  —  and 
in  the  main  have  made  —  these  tribunals  what  they  should 
be.  Why  not  deal  in  the  same  way  with  city  councils,  by 
making  them  what  they  should  be,  instead  of  conferring  all 
their  powers  upon  mayors  ? 

The  stupendous  evils  which  led  to  the  uprising  in  New 
York  City  in  1894  were  little  more  than  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  prostitution  of  autocratic  powets  by  mayors  in  the 
appointment  of  police  justices  and  police  conunissioners  aad 
other  officers.  In  substance  the  city  had  no  fit  council,  and 
the  lack  of  it  facilitated  the  abuse  of  mayoralty  despotism. 
To  give  mayors  yet  more  autocratic  powers,  in  order  to  im- 
prove such  a  condition,  is  as  wise  as  to  apply  a  blister  to 
cure  a  bum,  or  to  set  up  a  Star  Chamber  to  aid  free 
discussion. 

The  men  who  think  that  party  government  is  the  best  far 
a  city,  or  that  the  American  people  are  incapable  of  main- 
taining any  other,  ought  certainly  to  oppose  non-partisan 
councils,  and  should  seek  to  make  mayors  autocrats.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  change  their  opinions  at  once,  but  we 
may  remember  that  the  years  are  very  few  since  their  atti- 
tude was  equally  hostile  toward  civil  service  reform,  corrupt 
practice  reform,  and  ballot  reform;  and  we  mav  profitably 
ponder  the  facts  that  autocratic  mayors  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  the  lack  of  a  council  which  represents  the  people 
rather  than  the  party  majority,  are  as  distinctive  features  of 
American  city  governments  as  are  the  party  spoils  system 
and  general  malfeasance  in  their  administratioa. 


IV 

No  reflecting  mind  will  lightly  estimate  the  potent  uid 
uplifting  forces  which  now  have  but  a  slight  representation 
in  the  membership  of  our  city  councila.     The  citizens  who 
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roprescnt  these  forces  —  and  whom  Free  NominatioDs  and 
Free  Voting  would  give  seato  in  well -const  initial  city  oouii- 
cils — liiLvo  been  the  iii^pirera,  proposers,  >iii<l  strcugtli  of  the 
best  measures  for  the  improvement  of  municipal  laws  nnd 
a<Imini8tration.  Such  men  have  a  moral  power  far  beyond 
that  due  to  their  nunibci's,  and  have  been  the  creators  of  our 
highest  municipal  ideals.  Dut  members  of  the  partisan  and 
politician  classes,  wlio  genorally  muiiage  our  city  politics, 
rarely  lead  in  such  improvements.  Iliiixlly  any  o£  the  nobleat 
municipal  laws  or  mothod«  liuvu  originated  ivith  them  or  been 
supported  by  them.  Colonel  Waring  did  more  in  tliroe  yeunt 
to  miso  the  ideal  of  municipal  clcunlinuss  than  tho  mauugors 
of  Tamniwuy,  nnd  the  Republicans  who  bavu  conspired  witJi 
lb«tn,  had  don«  iu  three  gcncrnliung.i 

The  just  influence  of  the  nmi-partisan,  bcucvolont.  and 
altruistic  classes  han  been  olistrueted  in  the  municipal 
aphcre  by  many  obstaules  which  party  interests  and  monopo- 
lioa  luivu  iiiterpa'jcd.  Mere  politicians  and  partisans  dislike 
tboae  classes.  Who  can  dmibt,  if  wc  shall  give  these  classes 
frc«  and  effective  methods  for  combining  Uieir  strength  nnd 
putting  it  into  the  city  conncils,  that  representatives  of 
tliemselves  would  soon  become  much  more  powerful  and 
aalutar}-  thnn  they  have  over  been  in  our  municipal  affairs? 
The  elevating  forces  in  city  life  nre  mainly  business,  social, 
moral,  humanttArian,  nnd  religious  forces,  rather  thnn  those 
which  are  jiartison  and  political.  It  is  mainly  the  meml>ers 
of  these  classes  representing  such  forces  who  nre  the  promise 
and  potency  of  our  inuniciiwl  regeneration.  They  have 
brought  the  abnses  of  our  municipal  administration  to  pub- 
lic judgment  and  have  crented  our  highest  munici^ml  litera- 
ture. Though  denied  repre-tentation,  they  have  supplied 
the  courage  and  devotion  which  have  initiated  and  advanced 
ourmoet  effective  improvements,  laboriously  and  patriotically 
carrying  many  nf  the  intrenchments  by  wliich  politicians  nnd 
partban  mayors  have  tried  t«  aiTest  tho  progress  of  municipal 
reform.     The  members  of  these  classes  are  tho  souroo  and 

1  Sm  00  lUi  lobjeet  ProlMwir  Cnminotu**  Pro.  Htp.,  Cb.  UC.,  vrUeh  U  tmj 
anSfvUT*. 
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BtzoDgth  of  that  liirgc  number  of  societies,  oniooB,  mad 
iM^ttw,  in  maof  Amcricau  citiM,  which  prore  that  the 
higher  municipal  puliUc  opiulon  is  at  last  anrased,  and  li- 
able us  to  feel  that  tbo  citj-'por^  eystcm  is  doomed. 


There  are  ample  reasons  vrhich  justify  the  statement  of 
Ex-Mayor  Low  that  "the  council  is  the  great,  unsolved, 
organic  problem  in  connection  with  municipal  government 
in  the  United  State*,"'  and  that  of  Professor  Goodnow  that 
"the  council  must  dctermiuc  the  policy  of  the  citj-."'  The 
power  to  make  the  ordinances  of  a  city  is  a  power  to  direct 
it«  policy.  The  mayor,  like  all  other  citizens,  must  obey  the 
ordinances  as  well  as  the  laws. 

In  most  American  cities  tlie  ordinance-making  power  is 
distributed  between  limited  councils,  eommissions,  boards, 
and  single  officers.  Much  conflict,  oonfu»ion,  and  needless 
litigation  are  the  inevitable  result,  as  there  would  be  con- 
ocming  the  laws  if  there  were  several  law-making  bodies  in 
the  same  state.  Ordinuncos  which  all  citizens  must  obey 
certainly  ought  to  U-  onuctud  by  a  competent  body  liaving 
general  city  jurisdiction,  after  public  debate  and  a  consider- 
ation of  the  needs  of  nil  ofliL-ial  deportments  and  all  bosiness 
interests.  But  quite  generally  in  American  cities,  by  reason 
of  the  lack  of  any  competent  council,  ordinances  are  mode  in 
a  semi-flcoret  manner,  by  some  authority — some  oommis* 
aion,  board,  or  officers  having  only  a  limited  jurisdiction  — 
without  conferring  with  those  at  the  head  of  other  parts  of  the 
adminidt ration,  or  even  the  hearing  of  representatives  of  the 
city  or  its  people.  Besides,  large  ports  of  the  administra- 
tion are  not  regulated  by  ordinances  at  all,  as  jtutice  and 
good  administration  require  they  should  be;  for  where  good 
onlinances  end  in  municipal  administration  despotic  or  cor- 
rupt official  favoritism  generally  begins.* 

1  BrTDo't  ^m.  Ovmw.,  p.  W3.  *  itnn.  Pnb.,  p.  308. 

■Hw  N«ir  York  CIt;  Bowd  «r  HvalUi  bul  lis  1906)30!  ordlnuiOM  moda  hf 
hull  alMw,  and  coutUaUae  Uie  Muiiui?  cud*  tor  Uw  ally-  wUob  pcwtooudly 
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2.  For  Uto  regulation  of  tlto  police  force  of  New  York 
City  tliuro  arc  (1897)  more  Uiau  520  ordiuaiict^  which  deeply 
sfloet  the  most  varied  public  iiit«rust«t  itud  ofliciul  duties. 
Yut  ihey  h»vc  been  prepared  Ijy  Uie  Police  Hoard  itaelU  and 
hftvc  been  adopted  without  auy  public  disouasioa,  any  hear- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  other  branches  of  the  city  goveminent, 
or  nay  participation  of  repre^entativen  of  the  people  of  tha 
city.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  do  not  impose  any 
undue  responsibilities  or  duties  tiiwn  the  police  oomnuHsion- 
eis.  or  too  much  facilitate  intelligent  public  criticism  or 
exposure  of  tbeir  malfeasance.  Poi^sibly  if  these  ordinancOd 
liad  been  framed  by  independent  representatives  of  the  public 
interests,  or  had  been  publicly  discusned  before  a  competent 
city  council,  they  would  have  imposed  so  much  severer 
duties  and  responsibilities  upon  police  coumissionere,  and 
would  have  so  much  better  protected  the  public  interests, 
that  New  York  City  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  disgrace  which  have  been  connected  with  her 
police  ndminislratiou. 

3.  The  need  of  an  cnligbtenod,  nou-partisao  council  for 
nuduDg  nil  ordinances  is  obviously  imperative,  and  will 
increase  with  the  growtli  of  the  induiiLrios  and  population 
of  every  city.  It  is  ditFioult  to  say  which  would  be  the  moi« 
absunl  aad  dangerous,  to  give  the  mayor  the  ordinance-mak- 
ing power  or  to  give  him  the  taxing  power.  The  prosperity 
and  safety  of  city  residents  depend,  in  various  particulars, 
as  much  upon  the  ordinances  as  upon  the  laws.  It  is 
through  tiieir  ordinances  tliat  city  people  declare  in  the 
most  emphatic  way  llivir  sense  of  justice,  their  views  of 
official  and  public  duty,  their  attitude  toward  education, 
health,  morality,  and  religinn  —  therefore  their  capacity  for 
Home  Kule.  To  split  up  the  oi'dinance-making  jiower  and 
parcel  it  out  among  differentsemi-independent  bodies,  allow- 

afffcta  man  J  important  prltalt  iolenaU  and  rights.  aiT«IlMt]ieditt]aio(iniAr 
rJijoAfanmliido  Ilia  Board.  AjtomvJiulUlcatlonfor  tteanlbot'*MatranfDU, 
hvioay  *aj  tta«t  at  thanquMt  o(  tbo  Board  of  HMItbh*,a(ltaeaiiaMl.  dnIUd 
In  UMU  tlia  orl^nal  »f  lUi  god*.  vUcta  contlitod  o(  lU  ofdlaancM,  ud  Ifcat.  wltli 
w;  tOMll  chajifiD*,  thajr  mrc  adopiol  b;  Iho  Koanl  vlihout  aajr  btstlas  or  no- 
M*t  ott  lb*  pan  of  ur  oibar  dty  Miboriir,  or  oran  o(  tbo  oitj  ItMU. 
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ing  each  to  use  bo  much  of  it  as  it  pleases  to  magnify  its  own 
jurisdictioQ,  and  ^rgrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral safety  and  cooTenience,  is  at  least  evidence  of  a  munici- 
pal condition  of  which  no  enlightened  people  can  be  proud. 


VI 

1.  If  we  consider  the  relations  of  cities  to  the  m^ing  of 
laws  we  shall  &nd  the  need  of  a  council  with  paramount 
powers  hardly  less  impeiative  than  in  regard  to  ordinances. 
It  is  conceded  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  municipal 
situation  is  the  need  for  frequent  appeals  to  the  state  forspecial 
laws  to  be  enacted  by  legislatures  most  of  whose  members  hare 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  municipal  affairs.  We  have  seen 
that,  being  without  competent  city  councils,  American  cities 
cannot  —  until  such  councils  are  created  —  be  safely,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be,  trusted  with  much  larger  powers  for  Home 
Rule.  Moat  cities  are  without  even  nominal  authority  in 
the  legislature  to  speak  for  themselves  as  a  whole  in  regard 
to  the  laws  they  require,  only  little  districts  and  parties 
being  therein  represented.'  Commissions,  boards,  and  sep- 
arate officers,  as  well  as  all  citizens,  may  at  pleasure  submit 
bills  to  the  legislature  asking  for  larger  powers,  exceptions, 
privileges,  or  salaries  in  their  own  interests,  without  the 
oity  being  even  notified.  Nothing  of  equal  importance, 
perhaps,  is  so  neglected  by  American  cities  as  the  means 
of  securing  good  and  of  preventing  bad  legislation  affect- 
ing their  affairs.  It  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  legis- 
lature if  it  is  frequently  misled,  unless  it  has  refused  the  city 
the  means  of  being  heanl.  Is  it  any  just  matter  of  surprise 
that  municiiial  laws  are  often  incongruous,  confused,  selfish, 
unjust,  defective  as  well  as  excessive,  and  more  in  the  inter* 
ests  of  schemers,  parties,  and  officers  than  in  that  of  the 
cities  themselves?'    Many  of  these  excessive  laws  may  have 

1  Th*  &nX  Hiapiw  nt  Ptvttasor  Gcodnow^s  work.  Mmit.  Prv^..  »ta  this  $ab}Mi 
la  a  cImu  11^1. 

■  Tb#  Un  »{i[Jlc*U«  lo  th«  Hty  ot  New  Turk.  t(vr  »iaBt4».  1i>t«  tttriMt  »> 
•DonnoQs.  c«ofised  mass.  "  in«<mpi«li«knM#."  sars  ProlnBor  Goodoow,  *"  itih 
ti>  tb«  hvMd."    Jhn*.  froA., ».  S.    Smv  ea  tku  ■>ltj«M.  Ck.  L 
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prolmbty  been  applied  for  only  by  reason  of  the  ease  of  tbus 
gaioiog  selfish  atlvantAges  over  the  public.  We  bold  it  to 
be  a  soand  general  rule  that  no  piirate  penson  and  no  city 
'  lioard  or  oiTiuer  should  bu  allowud  to  approach  the  Icgiitlftturo 
for  tlie  pAssagb  of  a  hill  affecting  the  charter  or  iuterusto  o£ 
the  city  until  the  city  council  has  had  a  lil  opportunity  for 
considering  it  and  expressing  itu  opinion, — u  rule  which 
'  voold  touch  reduce  the  number  of  such  bills  and  greatly 
iooreaae  the  infommtiou  of  the  legislature  for  dealing  with 
ibem.  It  is  something  near  to  treiichery  in  a  city  oflicer  to 
use  his  official  power  or  influence  in  the  legislature  in  try- 
ing to  chnuge  the  city  charter  before  a  hoftring  has  been  had 
on  the  port  of  the  city  itself. 

The  legislature  may  properly  prepare  such  hills  as  it  feels 
oompellvd  to  prescribe  fnr  a  city,  but  it  should  provide  for 
the  city  being  beard  before  they  are  enacted.  As  a  rule, 
tlio  legislature  should  not  allow  any  other  bill  relating  to 
affain  of  a  city  to  be  presented  before  it  until  the  bill  haa 
been  considered  or  seasonably  presented  for  consid(>mtion  in 
tlie  city  council.  Party  managers  and  tradon;  in  Ivgtsliitiun 
would  of  course  bitterly  oppose  such  requirements,  which 
would  vastly  reduce  the  number  of  vicious  And  needleas 
local  hills,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tlieir  own  eorrapt 
profits.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  quality  of  city  laws 
enacted  would  be  as  much  improved  as  their  number  would 
be  reduced  by  such  provisions? 

If  the  councils  of  cities  were  to  have  no  other  functions 
than  titoee  of  adopting  ordinances  and  attending  to  legisla- 
tion, they  would  he  among  the  most  imjiortant  foixies  affect- 
ing their  welfare,  and  would  need  the  services  of  their 
wisest  and  best  citizens. 

2.  Tlie  municipal  corporation  for  which  the  council  acts, 
and  whose  policy  it  must  guide,  ia  recognized  as  fit  to 
pOflsesB  a  large  measure  of  legislative  power.  The  people 
of  the  cities  are  represented  in  the  lower  house  of  the  tegis- 
latareu  the  people  of  the  states  are  represented  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.  Why  should  not  the  councils  of  great 
cities  -^  in  subBtaoco  tho  cities  themselves  acting  as  n  unit 
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througb  the  coaocU — be  represeoted  by  Mttaton  in  the 
upper  booses  of  tbe  IcgUUtores,  u  state  legulstures 
in  substance  represented  hj  seoaum  in  tbe  upper  boOM  ot 
Congress? 

Tbe  settattHS,  if  allowed  from  tbe  councils,  should  be 
elected  by  the  couiicils  tbemiotres  from  among  their  owny 
meinbei^  who  bave  served  in  it  for  at  least  two  yean.  Sucl 
senators  would  undorstaad  city  affairs  and  could  greatly  at( 
legislatures  in  dt-aling  with  UiL-ni  justly  and  wii«ly,  —  t 
tainly  an  aid  which  Icgislaturrs  much  need.  That  the 
senators  would  be  among  the  most  intelligent,  non-partisaUt ^ 
and  useful  members  in  our  state  l^islattuw  we  can  banlly 
doubt.  That  such  a  mode  of  choice  would  give  added  dig>. 
nity  to  tbe  councils  theDueWea,  and  invite  superior  men 
enter  tliom,  seems  highly  probable.  These  senatora  shonl 
be  cboseu  by  tlie  method  of  &ee  voting,  so  as  to  increase 
influence  of  tbe  non'[«rtisan  members  of  the  council  an< 
prcveut  a  mere  representation  of  the  party  majority  in  the 
body. 

3.  The  fraraeis  of  the  constitution  of  New  York  as 
amended  in  1894,'  recognizing  the  need  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  city  interests  in  our  legislatures,  provided  for 
«  hearing  upon  bilU  relating  to  cities  beft>re  some  city 
authority  prior  to  their  taking  effect.  In  certain  cities 
bearing  is  to  be  before  the  mayor  and  tbe  legislative  bodj 
of  the  city,  but  in  tbe  largest  cities,  b\im  the  lack  of 
adequate  council,  the  hearing  is  to  be  before  the  mavor  alone. 
If  the  cit}-  authority  disapproves  a  bill,  it  fails,  unless  it 
shall  again  pass  the  legislature.  Therefore  in  the 
cities  the  mayor's  disapproval  alone  practically  nullifies  the 
action  of  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature, — certainly  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  an  autocratic  mayor, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  suppressing  ci^  coanciU. 

This  original  device,  useful  to  some  extent,  may  be  but 
fintt  step  toward  insuring  cities  an  adequate  hearing  con-^ 
coming  bills  especially  affecting  tbem.     But  it  is  obviously 


1  Alt.  XIL  8m.  a. 
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very  objectionable  iu  vuriouo  wnys.  The  mayor  is  not  only 
viiLlcd  upon  to  perform  Icgiitlativc  fuiictiotis,  but  may  have 
to  <lo  flo  on  tirst  euturnig  oflicu,  wlicii  iw  liiis  liuct  nu  udequate 
ox[)enence  in  city  nffnint  and  uiay  be  familiar  with  hurdly  a 
single  city  ilcpiu-tinviit. ' 

A  council  in  which  nil  parties  and  intvrutiU  urc  repre- 
Miited  —  a  continuous  body  wluiae  members  have  toug,  clos- 
siBed  terms  of  ollice,  and  who  must  of  neoesxity  bo  it  nil 
times  familiar  with  city  afTaii-H  —  would  hcoiu  to  be  a  pccuU 
iarly  competvnt  body  for  tJie  dischargo  of  such  legiKhitivd 
functicHis.  To  Huch  a  body  all  city  bills  might  be  UAofuUy 
referred.  But  to  refer  tlie  billd  which  onu  party  iu  tlio 
legislature  has  passed  to  a  mayor  whom  perhaps  another 
ptuty  ha»  elected,  would  obviously  tend  to  contests,  to  par- 
tii«iin  Rcheming,  and  to  distrusts  highly  unfavomble  to  Home 
Rule.  What  could  more  tend  to  vicious  partisan  intensity 
in  mayoralty  elections,  to  in6ate  the  self-conceit  and  arro- 
gance of  a  heatlstrony  party  nominee  for  mayor,  than  to  t«U 
him  that  he  cannot  only  remove  ut  pleasure  every  head  of 
a  department,  and  appoint  bia  succosnor  ns  he  pleasus.  but 
that  he  can  defeat  every  proposed  law  for  tJio  city,  unless 
it  be  enacted  twice  over  by  the  legislature? 

4.  Such  iucrease<t  powers  conferred  upon  mayors  makes 
tbom  potent  [uirtisan  foroos  both  in  sUte  and  city  politics. 
Of  tlie  two  hundi«d  members  of  tlie  legislature  of  Now 
York  in  1896,  eighty-five  were  elected  from  three  cities,  and 
it  was  thought  necessan,-  to  pravide,  in  its  Inst  amended  con- 
stitution, in  iiubstance,  that  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  which  united  are  much  less  than  the  Great«r  New 
York,  should  not  together  have  more  than  one-half  of  the 
state  senators,  and  that  no  one  city  should  elect  more  than 
a  third  of  them. 

The  party  dominant  in  theu  cities  will  apparently  be  able 
to  raise  more  money  for  carrying  elections,  and  to  use  It 


>  Siitdi,  to  ■utwUDrD,  WM  the  cup  onder  Mayar  Rlroue  iti  DttVl.  U«  hiul  lo 
d«al  wtib  tbg  bill  wa  bur*  jnttdtod.jclTln^c  btmsrll  an  nlisiiUUc  puireruf  rcinonal, 
wlUilD  %  nry  ti-w  ilnya  after  bl«  uUug  office,  and  in  f«m  upon  lUI  loparaie  MUa 
Iw  Hmv  Y«ik  CUy  wkhln  fin  monUw  from  tbai  llmul 
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^jflr  diabolically,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  state.  Which,  in 
j^  nnr  future,  will  be  the  greater  political  force,  the  gov- 
-^  cd  the  state  of  New  York  or  the  mayor  of  New  York 
■««-''  Which  will  dictate  the  election  of  the  governor  and 
j«iin»t«  the  legislature,  the  state  boss  or  the  city  boss? 
i:  niiKviiy  lepreseutation  in  cities  is  not  established  before 
thfi'  I*^'**'^'  ^^  much  increased,  the  rural  population  of  the 
j(  of  Sew  York  will  apparently  act  a  very  inferior  part  in 
.    ftivemment  —  and  this  rea^ioning  is  applicable  in  sevei-al 

V  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  whatever  hearings  are 
„  ]fg  had  in  cities  upon  bills  afCcctiiig  them  should  not  take 
_j^  before  they  are  passed  by  the  logislature.  If  the  city 
^  omiosed  to  pending  bills,  why  not  ascertain  the  fact  at 
Me  and  directly  without  the  Maste  of  time  and  labor,  to 
fit  nothing  of  the  demoralizing  log-rolling  and  possible 
Monption  which  attend  the  passage  of  city  bills?  There 
kfomething  almost  grotesque,  after  requiring  a  legislature 
^  tiro  hundred  members  to  sjiend  a  lung  time  in  framing 
gf^i  passing  a  bill  relating  to  a  great  city,  in  allowing  an 
j^perienced,  party-eleL'ted.  politician  mayor,  perhaps  for 
pert  p»rty  reasons,  to  nullify  the  whole  proceeding  by  a 
py«  disapproving  letter  to  l»e  sent  to  that  Uidy.  What 
ggald  more  tend  to  convert  great-city  mayors  into  semi- 
^jggly,  partisan  despots,  or  to  make  stLite  legislatures 
li^bus  ? 

6,  Strength  for  the  support  of  an  enlarged  Home  Rule 
Hid  a  non-partisan  city  ailmi  nisi  ration  must  Iv  most  largely 
Ipand  among  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  members  of 
^  legislature.  They  will  f,)\Mr  a  fi-rni  of  cit}-  government 
"  iirhich  all  opinions  and  interests  are  fairly  tvpresented  in 

e  ci^  councils.     It  is  only  f.>r  the  ostaWishment  of  such  a 

looil  that  opposing  parties  i\i!i  ;easi:!;ilily  i*e  expected  to 

ante.     A  city  government,  tliorefore,  in  whieh  a  non- 

iBii  council  is  paniuionnt  is  ol'viously  that  which  can  be 

■■ily  established  .v.ul  maintained. 
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vn 

We  can  now  see  that  there  is  a  fimdamentat  difference — 
alike  in  theory,  method,  and  purpose  —  between  a  city  gov* 
emmoDt  in  which  u  uon-partiaan  council  is  the  paramount 
power,  and  a  city  government  in  which  the  mayor — elected 
by  a  party  majority  —  is  tJje  paramount  power.  The  first  is 
based  on  public  opinion,  the  second  on  party  opinion  ;  the 
first  naturally  seeks  to  promote  the  public  interests ;  the 
Mcond  naturally  seeks  to  promote  party  interests  ;  the  first 

>  oares  nothing  for  the  party  opinions  of  the  municipal  ser- 

rTaats,  the  second  —  save  as  civil  service  reform  preventa  it 
— requires  thoir  opinions  to  bo  those  of  the  victorious  party ; 
the  first  disregards  the  pliitforms  of  state  and  national  par^ 

'ties,  the  second  brings  Lliu^o  platforms  into  city  eloctions, 
and  sfuks  to  carry  tlicw  olectious  by  party  influence;  the 
first  makes  romovuls  only  for  cause,  the  second  makus  them 
for  party  udvitutiigc ;  uiie  kind  of  govorumout  naturally  en- 
forces the  merit  system,  the  other  the  spoils  system.  One 
of  them  strongly  tends  to  suppress  party  rule  and  to  pnivcnt 
state  iutermed(iluig  in  city  affairs;  the  other  intensifies  and 
perpetuates  both  these  evils. 

As  the  coiuicil  remains  a  continuous  body  —  a  majority  of 
its  members  continuing  over  every  election  —  it  will  supply 

Itbe  trained  exi>erience  needed  for  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration consistently,  intelligently,  and  economically.  The 
continuous  council  keeps  the  city  oouatantly  supplied  with  a 
body  of  experienced  men  in  the  control  of  its  affairs ;  the 
autoeratio  inayorsity  puts  the  administration  into  the  bands 
of  a  succession  of  inexperienced  party  leaders.  Such  a  coun- 
cil will  be  strong  enough  to  make  a  reasonable  resistance  to 
the  partisan  schemes  and  patronage<mongering  demands  of 

,  Tictorioos  parties  and  boRse!i ;  an  autocratic  mayoralty  wilt 

^constantly  enforce  these  schemes  and  demands. 

City  government  in  which  the  coonoil  is  paramount  will 
naturally  act  upon  a  comprehensive  policy  and  move  on  In 

llbroadly  sweeping  ourveSi  always  duly  responsive  Co  changes 
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in  publio  opinion  as  shown  by  \ho  elections.  City  goTem- 
ment  under  wluch  a  party-clcttcd  miiyor  is  paramount  will 
naturally  advance  in  zig'^uig  lintui,  constantly  courting  the 
tenipniary  party  niBJoritie«.  and  always  yielding  to  the  vary* 
ing  demands  of  statu  uud  nntional  [nrties. 

A  paramount  council  would  require  the  police  force,  for 
example,  to  bo  made  as  iiidvpendent  as  possible  of  city  poli- 
tics and  elections;  an  autocratic  mayoralty  would  require, 
on  the  contrary)  that  every  now  mayor  should  appoint  the 
bend  of  this  force  —  as  has  always  been  tlio  case  under  the 
Brooklyn  charter  —  to  the  end  that  ho  and  his  party  may 
control  it  for  their  common  udvuntagc.  Finally,  government 
under  the  lead  of  a  council  would  gradually  suppress  party 
diflcrimiuation  and  control  in  every  part  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, while  a  government  under  the  lead  of  a  party-elected 
autocratic  mayor  would  make  that  discrimination  and  control 
abaoliite  and  universal.  It  would  enforce  party  tests  at  the 
gates  of  every  city  office  ;  it  would  regard  party  spirit  as  a 
potential,  motive  force  in  city  administration  ;  it  would  look 
forward  to  an  endless  series  of  party  contests  in  the  future 
as  the  great  source  of  municipal  virtue — aa  Tammany  now 
does  in  the  Greater  Now  York. 


VIII 

1.  All  good  business  managers  know  how  essential  it  ii 
to  have  able  and  vxperiencird  men  s»iociat«d  as  directors,  or 
trustees — irrespective  of  llicir  jiolitical  or  religious  opinions 
—  with  presidents  in  the  management  of  great  business  cor* 
pomtionn.  Tliey  generally  !U3Cur«  for  suvb  managers  men 
much  superior  to  those  who,  in  the  maiu,  control  our  munici- 
pal corporationa,  though  tlie  afTairs  of  the  latter  are  by  far 
thci  must  difficult.  Vet«  many  men  seem  to  think  ttuit  a 
mayor  suddenly  brought  into  his  office,  and  very  likely 
utteriy  inexperienced  in  city  administration,  may  be  safely 
inlriisted  with  iu  complete  control,  unaided  by  assistants 
corresponding  to  a  board  of  directors  or  tnistees. 

J^t  us  glance  at  some  facts.     If  we  should  strip  one  of 
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our  f^rout  itiunii:i{>al  corponitioiu)  of  all  its  legialatire  povren 
il  would  Htill  liitvu  admin ist rat ivu  functtoas  large  enough  to 
be  tbo  btuinvtw  uf  »t  leimt  ten  great  businesa  corpomtions : 
(1)  tbc  care  of  tliu  water  supply  :  (2)  tbc  clcuoing  of  the 
8trcct«  ;  (8)  the  drainago  system  ;  (4)  the  construction  and 
control  of  docks  nnd  piers  ;  (■*>)  t)ie  nmlcingund  repair  of  tlie 
Btrt>ctii ;  (6>  the  constnictrion  and  chargu  of  public  build- 
tags  ;  (7)  the  extinguishment  of  fires  ;  and  if  our  supposed 
great  city  shall  obtain  the  power  secured  by  the  great  cities 
of  Kurope,  we  might  ad<l,  (S)  the  supply  and  management 
of  gms  and  electricity ;  (9)  the  care  of  a  system  of  public 
b«tli8,  lodging-houses,  and  workhouses ;  (10)  the  provision 
and  control  of  public  libraries.  And  after  these  ten  cor- 
porations had  been  carved  out,  there  would  still  be  left 
tJie  vaat  department*  of  health,  of  police,  of  prisons,  of 
charity,  of  education,  of  ordinance-making,  tuid  of  justice 
•nd  legislation. 

Now,  if  theee  ten  btisiness  departments  were  handed  over 
in  a  great  city  each  to  a  separate  business  corporation  —  as 
most  of  them  might  he  nnth  public  advantage,  unless  we  can 
improve  oar  city  governments  —  we  may  assume  it  as  certain 
that  ench  corporation  would  be  managed  by  directors,  to  say 
the  least,  as  competent  and  reputable  as  the  officers  who 
generally  control  all  the  vast  affairs  of  great  American 
cities. 

The  political  and  religious  opinions  of  these  directors 
would  be  disregarded ;  they  would  bold  tlieir  places  long 
enough  to  become  skilled  and  efficient  managers  of  their  cor- 
porate affairs ;  these  managers  would  appoint  their  officers  and 
employees  regaitUoss  of  their  ruligion  or  politics ;  they  would 
retALD  them  by  reason  of  their  merit  so  long  as  they  were 
efficient.  They  woiUd  not.  every  two  or  three  years,  go 
outside  their  boards  for  party  reasons  and  bring  in  an  inex- 
perienced man  to  be  the  head  of  the  corporation.  They 
would  —  unless  they  could  find  a  better  elsewhere  —  promote 
tbo  most  competent  director  or  trustee  to  be  president.  So 
it  is  with  banks,  trust  companies,  railroad  componie*,  and 
the  other  largo  oorporatJous  iu  whicli  sagacity  and  non- 
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piirlisan  busiueas  metbocls  achieve  their  greatest  triumphs. 
The  directors  aaJ  trustees  hold  the  president  reBponsible  to 
tlieutselvea.  They  would  docidv  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
corporation.  Thej  remove  pnistdeats  wlio  are  unfit  for  their 
plaoea.  Yet  many  people  —  sensible  about  nioet  things  — 
seem  to  Uiiok  that  vast  municipal  corporations  c*n  be  euo- 
oesafully  managed  in  utter  di«r«gsrd  of  all  the  lesMOS  of 
business  experience.  The  skill  uud  virtue  of  profcssJoiud 
politicians  according  to  the  theories  of  these  people  are 
all  that  is  needed. 

2.  Good  citizens  who  would  have  no  confidence  in  a  bank 
or  a  trust  company  which  hud  not  a  competent  board  of 
directors  tu  select  a  president,  and  to  give  steudinuss  and 
vrisdom  to  the  corporate  managoment.  seom  to  think  that 
a  single  party-elected  mayor,  unskilled  in  munioipal  offoin, 
emborraHsi^d  by  many  election  promiswi,  and  beset  by  a 
horde  of  politicians  clamoring  for  spoils,  can  single-handed 
not  only  manage  the  whole  guvcrnuicnt  of  a  vast  city,  but 
become  a  potent  force  for  ttM  improvement.  We  can  hardly 
think  a  good  municipal  system  to  be  very  near  at  hand 
when  we  sec  many  men,  svnisible  on  most  suhjecto,  accepting 
views  so  preposterous  concerning  city  affairs. 

Tliere  lius  been  no  ground  for  surprise  when  we  have 
seen  our  city  councils  and  our  mayors,  —  such  as  we  have 
had,  —  geiiernlly  Ijailled,  overmatched,  aud  coerced  by  the 
abler  managers  of  our  well-oflicered  business  corpora- 
tions. 

What  right  has  a  great  city  to  expect  ita  affairs  to  bo  well 
managed  if  it  fails  to  put  ittt  abli!;«t  and  worthiest  men  in 
charge  of  them,  or  fails  to  keep  tliem  there  long  enough  to 
thoroughly  understand  tlicm?  These  affairs  are  the  most 
digniSed  and  important  interests  iutj-uittud  to  corporations. 
It  is  intrinsically  an  honor  to  control  tJiem.  Men  of  tlie 
highest  character,  patriotism,  and  ambition  would  naturally 
aspire  to  seats  in  cotineils  having  charge  of  thein,  if  the  ways 
into  these  bodies  were  honorable,  and  the  opportunities  for 
useful  Hervice  there  were  free  itnd  adequate. 

There  are  men    who,  compelled  to  admit  that  councils 
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are  necessary,  yet  tell  us  that  able  and  trustworthy  men 
contiot  be  secured  for  members,  thus  in  substance  declaring 
that  we  are  incompetent  for  good  local  self-government  and 
have  [10  right  to  exfiect  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
cities  contain  many  men  competent  for  membership  in  th«, 
councils  we  need.  How  we  can  bring  ibem  iato  these  bodies 
we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 


I 


h 


IX 


8.  One  other  view  of  the  effectA  of  a  paramoiuit  and  auto- 
omtic  muyunilty  dL^serves  attentiou.  When  thv  wealth  of  our 
cities  shall  bo  vastly  increattcd  and  ihu  population  of  some 
of  them  shall  bo  vxprvsstid  in  millionx,  the  munu^uuient  of 
city  elections  and  the  beutowiil  of  patronage  will  become  a 
stupendous  and  fearful  power  under  the  party  sytitcm — a 
political  force  in  politictt  hardlj*  yet  imagined.  In  currying 
it  into  efTect,  there  will  be  presented  to  our  great  city  popula- 
tion such  a  denioralislng  exhibition  of  despotism  and  injustice 
as  does  not  now  exi-it  in  any  other  enlightened  nation  — 
hardly  even  Itussin  or  Turkey.  Machination  will  be  more 
than  even  before  subittituted  for  rea.son,  influence  for  merit, 
Bubserviency  to  arbitrary  power  for  the  true  spirit  of  free- 
men. Morality,  jiLitice,  superior  character,  and  capacity 
will  become  more  and  more  disassociated  in  the  thouglits 
of  the  people  from  all  conceptions  of  otty  government.  The 
ominous  separation  and  repulsion  which  now  so  largely  exist 
between  the  politician  and  official  classes  on  one  side  in  our 
cities,  and  their  foremost  and  noblest  inhabitants  on  the 
other,  will  bo  disastrously  widened. 

It  haa  already  lieen  shown  in  cities  where  an  autocratic 
mayoralty  has  prevailed  that  it  prevents  any  free  discussion 
of  city  administration  in  official  circles.  Mo  officer  is  inde- 
pondeul  enough  to  criticise  such  a  mayor.  Officers  who  hold 
their  places  by  his  favor,  und  aru  thcroforu  the  mere  creations 
of  his  will,  have  neither  the  temper  nor  the  courage  for 
arraigning  any  jiolicy  which  ho  supports,  or  exposing  any 
wrongful  acts  of  which  ho  is  guilty.     Wo  have  seen  that 
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even  under  the  city-party  syat«m  the  Bimple  boss  becomes  a 
tyrant  so  dreaded  that  no  party  man  dares  confront  bim. 
But  when,  in  tbe  near  future,  the  boea  shall  also  be  made  a 
mayor — autocratic  by  law  —  he  will  become  nach  a  miinicU 
pal  despot  as  no  American  city  has  yet  seen,  and  no  Euro- 
pean city  would  endure,  or  can  comprehend.  There  will  be 
no  municipal  authority  which  can  call  him  to  account,  and 
much  less  investigate  his  administration.  Indeed,  the  simple 
fact  that  he  is  made  an  autocratic  mayor  excludes  the  pro- 
priety and  possibility  of  all  provisions  for  his  responsibility 
to  the  people. 

4,  It  is  of  profound  significance  that  under  the  city-party 
and  autocratic-mayoralty  system  of  Tammany  and  th© 
Brooklyn  chartvr,  there  have  not  only  never  been  any  pro- 
ouedingK  uguinst  tho  worst  acts  of  mayors,  but  there  has 
never  been  any  real  criticism  of  their  acts  by  any  city  offi- 
cers. No  imperial  or  feudal  despotism  has  ever  more  com- 
pletely than  this  system  suppressed  all  free  debate,  or 
imposed  a  more  servile  and  disgraceful  silence  upon  mu- 
nicipal subordinates  concerning  their  executive  chief.  We 
have  already  reared  a  generation  of  partisan  officers  in  our 
great  cities  who  think  it  a  duty  to  their  party  to  betray 
their  duty  to  the  city  by  concealing  the  wrongdoings  of  its 
mayors,  before  whom  they  t&wa, 

5.  A  continuous  council,  constituted  aa  we  have  proposed, 
would  apparently  contain  members  independent  enough  to 
criticise  tlic  bad  policy  of  mayors,  and  Buflicicntly  experi- 
enced in  city  affairs  to  do  it  intolligcntty  and  effectively. 
Witli  the  great  and  conflicting  intorosts  of  the  city  repre- 
sented in  this  body,  we  may  well  beliovo  that  its  debates 
would  be  instructive  and  earnost.  and  thut  they  would  con- 
"tribute  much  to  public  etilightvnment  about  city  affairs.     It   ^. 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  good  local  government  is  not  ^H 
poHniblo  —  it  is,  indeed,  chimerical  to  expect  it  —  in  a  great  ^'^ 
city  without  independent  public  dcbate»  in  a  responsible 
mumcipol  council,  iu  which  the  action,  and  especially  the 
wrongful  action,  and  neglects  of  nil  its  officers — of  its  mayor 
not  less  than  its  poliocmeu  —  shall  be  fearlessly  examined 
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and  fittingly  brought  before  the  people.  Hardly  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  such  a  body,  in  a  great  cityi  could  be  more 
important  than  that  which  should  have  a  duty  to  inquire  and 
report  concerning  inefficiency  and  malrersatioa  in  office  — 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  mayor. 
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CHAPTEB  XI.  — CONCERNING  THE  CONBTITUTION  AND  MEM- 
BBE8SIF   OF  A  CITY  COUNCIL 

Qeneral  eonsidemtlons  beuing  npon  the  pioblem.  No  genenUI;  accepted 
pilnelplea  or  model  on  tbe  Babject.  Some  Impoituit  tacts  sod  annmpUoii* 
Mated.  Tlie  gmt  objects  in  TJew.  Fanduneatal  proTislons  tor  k  cooncU.  How 
the  forty-six  Aldeimen  should  be  elected  uid  their  terms  of  office.  City  AIder> 
men  wnd  District  AldermeD.  Tillage  Coiutcils.  Tbe  ClassiGcmtioD  ot  Aldcomai. 
Aldermen  to  be  selected  by  Free  Nominatioiu  and  Free  Voting.  Some  objecttous 
answered.  The  ntilitj  of  harin);  theae  two  cUsMs  o[  Aldermen  ciKisidered.  How 
Free  Voting  giTes  much,  Ibonfih  not  complete,  minority  repr««entatioa.  Old 
watd  and  assembly  districts  will  be  broken  up.  A  general  Tiew  o(  the  council 
as  so  far  conslilnted.  It  is  complete  for  legal  action,  bat  pmbably  insnlHcient  to 
arrest  party  domination.  How  cosncils  may  be  tnnber  improTed.  Appointed 
Aldermen  defined ;  tbe  advantage  of  haiing  them  ai^ninted  by  tbe  coondL 
Great  need  of  indoeing  worthy  men  to  enter  city  councils.  Wliy  better  iDea  to 
the  councils  of  Eoropean  cities  than  in  those  of  United  Slaiee. 

Hanomiy  Aldrrmen  defined.  Tbe  need  and  advantage  of  baring  tbem.  The 
manner  of  choosing  them.  Wontd  give  dignity  and  wisdom  to  the  cooncilB.  Tlw 
qoestioQ  of  salarica.  Tbe  aemlary  of  (he  eooncil  and  his  term  of  office.  Why 
tbe  cooncil  should  be  a  single  body.  Concerning  the  transition  period  between 
fKttiBn  and  nan.partisan  ci^  goTenuoent. 

The  proper  constitudon  for  a  city  cooncil  is  ondoabt- 
edly  llie  most  difficult  of  city  problems.*  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  propose  the  best  possible,  bat  the  suggestion  of  one 
that  is  delinite  in  ontUne  and  purpose  will  give  precision  to 
what  ire  have  to  say.  and  present  principles  and  methods  in 
such  practical  application  to  stmctnre.  and  with  sach  defi- 
nite reference  to  objects  and  subjects,  as  will  most  contribate 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  discussion.  Probably  many  more 
readers  would  accept  oar  proposals  if  they  were  more  indefi- 
ni:e ;  bat  the  time  has  come  when  something  more  than 
generalities  is  requireyi.  Dednite  constructive  meihods  are 
greatly  needed.  If  we  may  not  hoj^e  that  a  single  city  irill 
accept  our  plan,  it  is  n>ii  perhajw  too  much  to  trost  thai  it 
•nay  aid  more  competeiit  minds  in  devising  s  better  cue. 

t  A*  tk-  aMosisf  ^  Cvtt*^  M*  jfi.  3^.  2ir. 
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A  city  council  should  not  be  based  on  theory  or  epecula- 
tion,  but  on  facts  and  sound  principles.  It  shonld  be  in  tiAr- 
monj  with  Amoncan  conetitution.i  and  social  life,  and  it 
ehould  be  framed  in  the  light  of  the  world\i  best  municipAl 
experience.  While  accepting  everj-thing  good  in  American 
municipal  methods,  vo  should  allow  neither  a  faLse  national 
pride,  nor  a  perrading  and  seductivo  ejiuihi  system,  to  make 
aa  blind  to  the  experience  of  thu  older  nations.  Surely  tliere 
is  some  structure  of  government  which  is  better  than  others 

—  which  in  general  is  thu  best — for  American  cities  and 
Tillages.  We  may  need,  under  peculiar  conditions,  to  de- 
part  widely  from  our  ideal,  but  it  slioidd  always  be  clearly 
defined  in  our  thought. 

The  structure  of  municipal  gOTcmment  is  so  complicated 

—  so  many  considcmlionH  uru  involved  in  any  juist  estimate 
of  a  oinglu  rL-mt-diiil  suggvstiun  —  that  it  is  hoped  thu  reader 
will  not  posa  final  judgment  until  ho  has  couaidurud  each 
soggflBted  provision  in  vombinntion  with  tlie  others.  Tlie 
qoastion,  for  example,  whether  mayorx  tiliould  bo  elected  by 
city  councibi — as  wo  Khull  propose  —  cannot  bo  wisely  du- 
cided  until  we  know  bow  these  bodies  art;  to  be  constituted, 
and  what  are  to  be  their  powers,  as  well  us  those  of  niayoni. 

S.  Wo  have  seen  that  there  is  no  distinctly  American 
municipal  system  —  certainly  none  which  commands  general 
fwpeet  —  nor  is  there  any  American  city  so  conspicuously 
well  governed  n«  to  bo  a  tit  model  for  the  others.  The  con- 
structive power  of  the  American  mind  has  never  yet  been,  in 
any  thorough  way,  applied  to  municipal  governmen^  though 
it  has  ^ven  birth  to  a  motley  variety  of  city  charters.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  people  who  devised  the  oonsti- 
tational  systems  of  th«  nation  and  the  state!)  are  incompetent 
to  deal  witli  their  muaioipal  problems.  Great  city  problems, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  of  very  recent  development^  and  have 
only  just  b^un  to  arrest  the  general  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can [leople.  In  fact,  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  have 
yet  consideretl  these  problemt)  on  the  basis  of  principle,  or 
are  well  informed  as  to  the  inntructive  leasons  which  the 
loDg  munioipol  experience  of  Kurope  can  teach  ns. 
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It  dooB  not  follow  that  a  muaicipal  system  would  bo  suc- 
oeHsful  OH  this  Bide  of  tlio  Atluntiu  niun-Iy  because  it  baa 
suct-wudud  ou  tb«  otlitiF.  Vet  there  ia  luucb  that  is  t'ozniiiou 
in  both  the  govcrumvnt«l  and  bualncss  needs  of  citiux  under 
monarchic*  and  under  republics.  Fnucc  has  found  very 
limited  changes  to  be  uocdful  in  her  muDicii>ul  xystvni  by 
reason  of  her  becoming  a  rcpubUc.  The  American  people 
are  surely  enlightened  enough  to  leurn  from  Europciui  expe- 
rience such  uscfid  IcHsomt  us  it  can  supply,  and  to  uilapl  them 
to  their  own  needs  in  a  manner  connstont  with  their  coustt- 
tutional  and  social  conditions. 

3.  There  are  a  few  fuudamentitl  principles  and  purposes 
wliich  we  liope  tlie  reader  will  constantly  ke«p  in  mind  in 
considering  our  suggestions:  (1)  there  slioutd  be  such  fre* 
quency  of  elections  and  such  numbers  of  elected  officers  as 
are  needed  to  enable  the  people  to  compel  tlie  government  to 
conform  to  their  nishes,  but  there  should  not  be  elections  — 
as  has  apparently  been  the  case  —  merely  because  parties 
desire  them,  or  their  majiagers  make  gains  from  them ; 
(2)  that  to  all  city  elections  in  which  more  than  one  officer 
of  the  Name  kind  is  to  be  elected  at  once  in  the  same  pnliticol 
di^sion,  the  methods  of  Free  Nominnlion  and  Free  Voting 
should  be  applied,  —  thus  enabling  all  voters  to  be  repre- 
sented and  each  of  them  to  bestow  his  ballots  as  he  pleases  ; 
(S)  that  mumeipal  commissions  and  boards — as  now  we 
have  them — should  bo  gradually  superseded  by  transferring 
their  powers  to  city  councils,  —  except  tliat  certain  of  their 
powers,  which  arc  in  their  nature  executive,  may  be  conferred 
upon  mayors ;  (4)  that  mayors  should  possess  the  appropriate 
executive  powers,  after  the  ganarol  analogy  of  the  jjowers  of 
prasideuts  and  governors ;  (5)  that  the  councils  should  jios- 
sesa  tbo  appropriate  legislative-  or  ordinance-making  powers 
after  the  general  analogy  of  n  congress  or  a  legisliituro ; 
(C)  that  the  paramount  need  and  purpose  in  organizing  city 
councils  are  to  construct  city  governments,  in  which  public 
opinion  —  which  springs  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
and  not  mere  party  opiiuon  —  shall  prevail.  Not  only  pnrty 
majorities,  but  aU  tiie  great  elements  of  public  opinion. 
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should  be  represented  m  the  oouuciU.  We  Rhould  neek  to 
the  utmost  to  prevent  mere  party  divlsiotui  und  contests  in 
Uiese  bodies. 

It  is  assumed  that  contests  between  party  opinion  and 
pablio  opinion  —  between  party  interests  and  publio  inter* 
estd- — will  continue  with  diminishing  fierceness  for  a  con- 
siderable time  even  after  reform  methods  have  begun  to 
prevail  in  our  municipalities  t  and  we  therefore  propose  an 
organization  for  city  councils  ujider  which  that  contest  can 
go  on  in  a  manner  tending  to  restrain  party  munoiK>ly,  and 
in  a  way  most  favorable  for  the  triumph  of  public  opiniiHi 
and  thu  [iromotiou  of  llio  general  welfare. 

4.  Wc  intcud  to  uiiublu  the  friends  of  non-partisan  city 
government  to  unite  their  forces  at  onco,  according  to  the 
most  favorabiu  conditions  for  victorj-,  under  the  proposed 
sj'stcm,  and  to  intrench  themHelveti  in  —  and  enable  them  to 
bold  uioist  easily  —  the  ufficiul  positions  which  tlioy  may  gain. 
MuDJciiMil  reforms  have  been  very  short-lived,  largely  he- 
c«uso  the  new  otlicurs  it  bus  elueted  have  been  compelled 
to  act  under  a  system  which  has  strongly  favou'd  city-i>arty 
domiruition. 

'Hie  [MLriiijan  and  politician  classes  engage  in  city-party 
contests  largely  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  tlie 
hopes  of  ofEce  and  spoils,  and  llie  love  of  power.  Tlie  men 
who  will  be  the  8tri>ngth  of  «  non-partisan  city  government 
based  on  public  opinion  are  sure  to  be  of  a  class  who  vote 
mainly  from  more  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives. 

It  ia  important,  therefore,  to  devLse  —  and  we  have  tried 
to  devise  —  methwls  wliioh  shall  diminitth  the  inducements 
of  the  tirst  class  of  voters  to  be  active  in  city  politics,  while 
at  the  same  time  matcing  it  easier  for  citizens  of  the  better 
class  to  unite  their  hallola,  —  and  ofTcring  them  stronger  in- 
ducements to  vote.  These  results  will  be  attained  in  the 
dogree  tJiat  the  selfish  rewards  whicli  follow  political  vic- 
torioB  are  suppressed,  and  vuting  for  patriotic  and  unselfish 
nuoos  shall  bo  made  less  burdensome  and  moru  effective. 

Noble  meu  are  active  not  only  for  clianty  and  boQSvo- 
Icnce.  but  fur  great  political  reforms,  from  disinterested  and 
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nltruistio  motives,  and  all  the  more  active  when  they  can  see 
Ihiit  tlioir  efforts  are  likely  to  be  efficacioua.  Under  a  good 
<iity  council,  we  think  many  such  men  who  are  now  repelled 
by  (uir  party  system  —  thinking  it  almost  useless  to  vote  — 
would  take  an  active  port  in  city  politics  and  administra- 
tion ;  for  they  would  be  able  to  see  that  their  exertions 
would  not  be  useless.  We  look  upon  this  view  of  the 
HiihJL'ct  as  one  of  profound  importance ;  and  in  judging  of 
lliw  merits  of  our  suggestions  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will 
I'oiiHider  their  tendency  in  these  particulars. 

5.  We  shall  not  find  it  practicable  to  notice  the  peculiar 
oouiititutional  provisions  of  different  states,  nor  can  we  enter 
into  details  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  council  ap- 
propriate for  small  cities  as  compared  with  large  ones,  the 
number  proposed  being  thought  sufficient  for  the  latter. 

In  reference  to  these  explanations,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  provisions  for  a  city  council : 

I 

There  should  be  no  election  for  city  officers  oftener  than 

once  in  two  years. 

II 

Every  person  eligible  for  a  city  office  may  be  selected  to 
fill  it  regardless  of  the  district  or  section  of  the  city  in  which 
he  may  reside.' 

'  This  proTislon,  we  think,  would  be  faroral)!?  to  the  choice  of  the  most  com- 
petent ^ttHcers,  Pri>fes.si'itia]  p<>]itit;inn9 — vho  fuvor  autivraitc  tDftyors  — *  will 
obji'ot  to  it  on  the  gruimil  that  city  officers  should  have  an  intimate  knoirledf^  of 
loc.lliliea  ami  their  residiirin.  They  io  not  seem  lo  see  how  fatal  Ihia  objeclion 
is  to  their  main  theory  Ihat  llie  nj^iyor  shoald  be  allowed  to  rule  (he  whole  city. 
He  is  nssumed  by  them  to  know  every  clet.iil  or  I19  business  and  needs  in  every 
section  ami  district.  Further,  tliis  oiijv.'tion  practically  declares  the  voters  to 
be  iucotnpelent  to  jndge  as  to  wliom  ihey  want  for  their  officials.  Why  should 
iiol  Ihe  volor^  of  a  city  be  allowed  if  thej  wish  to  choose  tor  one  of  their  officers 
—  ospei'ially  if  he  wiil  become  a  resident  among  Ihem  — eren  a  non-resident 
who  lins  ren.lereil  distinguished  service  8»  a  city  officer  in  some  other  cilj.  —  a 
rc>iiKni7.ed  pniolii'e  Id  Europe.  The  voters  who  are  compeleni  to  decide  as  to 
ft  eatidldnle's  character  and  capacity  are  certainly  competent  to  decide  wbetliat 
hU  rvsldance  b  of  Importance. 
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in 

There  should  be  n  mayor  with  an  official  term  of  two 
jeiire.'  He  should  have  the  appropriate  executive  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained. 

rv 

There  should  bo  a  city  council,  to  be  a  single  body,  which 
should  have  the  appropriate  legislative  powers  and  duties, 
which  will  be  further  defined.  This  council  should  be  com* 
posed  of  forty-six  members,  to  be  designated  Aldermen,  who 
Bhoold  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  of  several  additional 
members  to  be  selected  as  hereiiiaftei-  explained. 


Ten  of  these  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  elected  on  gen- 
eral ticket,  that  is,  by  the  general  vote  of  the  city  at  large, 
and  they  should  be  known  as  City  Aldermen.  Their  term  of 
office  should  be  four  years. ^     We  should  regard  t«n  as  too 


■  A  Urm  ot  only  two  jnun,  which  largely  provniU,  in  nQgunriln]  oii  iha 
mamptlnn  tlimt  ttin  umynr  U  to  Im  •-huioii  by  tbo  vouiiclt  —  a  rhuk'o  which 
WDulJ  bo  niniple  niiil  Ini'ipeimlva.  In  enap  be  shoiilil  bo  t'lsotiHl  by  the  people, 
*«  lb[iik  UiB  torm  nboiild  be  li<D;;er,  la  M  M  avoid  M  Ur  aj  pouIbM  thn  KfMl 
•ipeoit,  uid  ibD  clopUoDMrinK  aiid  palnDac*-raotijt«rtiiK  oorrnption  iDchleat  to 
•lull  vlwtlont.  Tba  trrm«  of  ilio  maron  ot  Philadelphia,  St,  Louis,  and  Iha 
Gnaler  No*  York  ar«  tour  year*.  la  niiuijr  hdbII  diica  ibe  term  In  oaty  am 
<r**r,  bat  la  a  uDmbor  ot  the  lorga  cltlw  It  It  UirM  yiutn.  1  Bryco.  Am,  C'omu., 
MS. 

*Tb«prop(irtion  bvtweea  Iha  number  ot  AldemDn  to  be  elDCled  from  tbedtj 
■thtBauid  tba  nnnbar  to  bo  alectad  fiom  tha  diatrlri*.  an  bare  proixued,  •loo* 
■at  dUbr  nneb  froro  Amarluii  pr«M<deiita  on  tbs  •ubjeoi.  Uudvr  ilw  Brooklyn 
ohMler,  wUob  va  hava  examined,  there  wore  nctva  Alilvrmen  riccted  by  Ihe  clljr 
■t  iMxa.  Tba  Wa  Citj  Aldonnea  in  be  Itnt  eteciod  ilioulil  be  do  •'luuldal.  atlor 
tb*  manaM'  o(  duMltylnf  L'nitod  StcM*  Mnaton,  thai  tlici  l«ini*  ot  ftva  of  (htm 
•tMuld  Kipiro  tn  tvo  yean  and  Iha  othor  Are  in  tour  yenrs.  Themlicr  fire  City 
Aldermen  would  be  eleeied  bloaolatly.  Tbero  arc  (wn  muon*  tor  hAvlDK  Uia 
(ernu  nt  City  Aldariaan  tour  y«ar«  whlln  tboM  of  Dlntrict  Aldvrmril  ar«  lo  b*  tis 
yoan:  (I)  ilie  ('>rinn*l*cttati*  are  likely  to  lie  moitHluUry  and  toiniotrslajca 
mnldpalloao:  <:t)  tfaebariniiot  tbodlTerte  tormiirllldo  tuool  tobalBoaom 
Mlfllh  atid  puttau)  calealatluD*  and  lutrljtuc 
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fev  Aldermen  to  be  elected  at  large,  were  it  not  for  the 
appointed  Aldermen  to  be  proposed.^ 

VI 

Thirty-six  of  these  forty-six  Aldermen  should  be  elected 
from  districts  —  nine  to  be  elected  from  each  of  four  dis- 
tricts. These  thirty-six  Aldermen  should  be  known  as  Dis- 
trict Aldermen,  and  their  term  of  office  should  be  six  years. 
For  the  purposes  of  their  election,  the  city  should  be  divided 
into  four  districts  of  as  nearly  equal  population  as  practicable. 

While,  as  a  rale,  the  choice  of  well-known  and  able  candi- 
dates ia  favored  by  elections  at  large,  yet  perhaps  some  voters 
may  go  to  the  polls  only  because  a  candidate  is  from  their 
own  quarter  of  the  city ;  and  in  large  cities  there  may  be 
some  rational  basis  for  local-district  representation.  Large 
election  districts  avoid  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  small 
ones.  Besides,  there  is  a  strong  bias  and  much  precedent  in 
favor  of  districts,  which  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded.' 


VII 

There  should  be  such  provisions  at  the  outset,  through 
classification,  or  drawings  by  lot, — as  is  the  case  in  the 
classifying  by  lot  of  the  membeis  of  the  United  States  Seo- 

1  Id  case,  in  tay  ritr.  tbei«  iball  b*  a  majority  of  Totcts  tavnrabls  to  dMrtiooi 
at  taise.  we  shoald  prefrr  to  lurr  Imntf  City  Aldemwn  elwlcd  by  this  metbod, 
and  a  c«rrnipoDdin|;  rtilartkm  in  tlw  number  of  District  AldcrmvB.    Sc*  p.  2!& 

>  It  «i<nld  b«  all  tb«  beitci  if  tbwp  districts  mrr  ii>dFpFDd«Bt  of  the  old  ward 
and  asscrabiT  di^ricl  diiri&ions  in  which  lb*  poliliciuis  hsTv  li-of  hm  daboratdj 
orKaniml  and  intrvncli^.  Ii  budlj  dwU  be  said  that  in  case  of  n>iGl  tht  large 
tilin  the  nnmbrr  of  District  A)>l«rmra.  as  mil  ax  i>t  dsiricts  tor  itaeir  etntioiB, 
mi^t  b«  Ims^  In  quite  small  riiies.  «b«tv  kval  M«df  are  tamiliai  to  all,  ibe 
«ltrt«]  AMtnn^n  sbooM  all  b«  pI(tM«d  on  ^n«ral  ii.'kM-  In  this  fttqi,  hovptvr, 
tb«ir  t«tn  !hv'ii1d  b«  »x  rran.  and  ihev  shooU  b«  so  ctassifiA]  thai  oo^r  oa«- 
tUnl  of  tbMS  «\<ald  b«  elMtrd  CTrry  atirmaic  y«ar-  Bai  in  no  coap  xkoaM  Xtas 
thaa  ibH*  AldcmMi  be  fln-i«d  a<  tb#  »ame  limv.  w  thai  th«  stcthMl  of  noa- 
putisaa.  FTvc  Vi-^ini;  ma?  V  rBtrtitrtj  esforCAi.  In  Tilla^ts,  wWrc  only  tte 
sispbtfl  tv>na  of  coaDcil  may  tw  neoM.  it  ni:h<  br  tvapoMd  of  ain*  Villa$* 
AM«naHi  r Wivd  at  iatx*-  w^'<!«  tcnaf  «bL>aU  bo  ot  sach  ^oc^rth  and  *o  classifitd 
that  oo»~;hii>l  waU  bo  ofacmd  <•(*  ysat  —  or  each  altvttu:*  yar.  f^ny  gor- 
rniTaT  cooU  hardly  b*  hinbtiihi  I  oador swh  a   j  iima 
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Ate,  —  that  Uic  tonus  of  unotltml  of  UieM  tlurty-ebc  District 
AlrlermuD  will  fxpiro  every-  two  yoars.  Tliis  would  result 
in  the  election  of  twelve  District  Aldermun  and  five  City 
Aldermen  bicnniully;  that  is,  iu  tlie  roucwid  every  alternate 
year  of  the  muyor  and  Hcvcutttun  out  of  the  lorty-six  members 
of  the  council  to  ho  «;lvct«d  by  the  people. 


VIII 

The  nomination  and  election  of  b»tb  of  these  closscj)  of 
Aldermen  shonld  be  according  to  the  methods  of  Free  Nomi- 
nations and  Free  Voting,  att  vte  have  explnined  them,  und, 
conse<jiiently,  every  nomination,  so  far  as  the  liiw  will  take 
&ny  notioe  of  it,  must  be  made  by  a  certificate  signed  by  not 
aore  than  twenty-fivo  electors.     The  voting  for  each  cUl88  of 

FAldemieii  will  be  by  a  single  ballot  paper  supplied  by  the 
oity  authoritloiii  and  containing  the  names  of  all  the  candi- 
ttos  of  the  same  class  to  bo  voted  for  at  the  name  time. 

rAgain(«t  the  name  of  each  cundidatu  the  voter  will  mark  in 
figures  the  number  of  votes  ho  wialies  to  give  him,  and  every 
Yoter  will  be  free  to  cast  as  many  votes  as  theru  are  City  or 

rDistrict  Aldermen  to  be  elected  at  tlie  same  time  ;  that  is 
ive  votes,  after  the  first  election,  for  City  Aldermen,  and 
three  votes  for  District  Aldermen,  and  to  distribute  them 
unong  the  candidates  according  to  his  soneu  of  duty.' 

It  is  qnito  likely  that  mere  politicians,  on  one  hand,  and 
radical  reformers  on  the  other,  may  ask:  Why  not  try  only 
the  better  of  tlic  two  methods,  tliat  of  allowing  the  voter 
five  ballots,  or  that  of  allowing  Iiim  only  tlu'cc  ?  We  answer : 
How  can  we  tell  which  is  the  better  in  tlie  present  state  of 
American  uxperioace  and  opinion,  until  we  try  both  ?    And 

■  \To  •hodlfl  thiui  hare  tha  pHnripIn  i>f  Frt«  Votliijc  ai)i>ll«il  both  in  ltd  moat 

llmllol  maniior,  oiiit  nlici  In  n  mnnnpi  more  exteaJcd.    Wo  iiwnrc.  Id  iIic  elscllOD 

-Ot  Cltj  Aldarmon,  Miiiisot  tbo  ulvniiUgeii  of*  largD  choica  uDODe  ondlilatM  — 

I  naldnc  wliich  Uio  mom  InUHIcint  vaUn  nro  moft  oonpoUnl  to  tot  vlwly  In 

■  ■MiatallntarMtoIUiedty.   TheDittrlcl  AMumwnare  tobaatwCeil  Inkmu- 

or  wkicb,  wlino  U  lugdjr  datMU  more  parly  control,  and  will  taako  Mm*  h*1 

rlljr  ni>rs««auUoQ  pMalbl*.  doM  DOl  go  baronil  wo11-U*Ud  Amaricui  pnw. 

a,— lnidMd,  not  M  tar  M  ihr  <iii««tBriil  txpcrimontji  in  Pennsylraaii.   Sw 

ti-DL 
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what  better  method  of  trial  than  elections  aide  b;  aido.  at 
the  same  time?  We  h«vc  soen  that  in  two  states  the  three- 
bidlot  mettiod  has  been  salutury.' 

IX 

Before  proceeding  to  the  additional  membership  of  the 
council  which  is  desirable,  it  will  be  well  to  ooofiider  some- 
what the  two  classes  of  Aldermen  we  have  already  pro- 
posed. 

The  Citt/  Aldermen,  —  In  electing  fi%-e  Aldennen-aUlargo, 
to  be  called  City  Aldermen,  once  in  two  years,  fur  terma  of 
four  years,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  (or  giving  con- 
Bpicuous  oxproKsiou  to  public  opinion  concerning  large  ques- 
tions of  city  policy,  in  which  the  people  maj-  tuke  a  deep 
interest.  In  these  elections  the  city  will  sjitiok  as  a  whole, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for  aeotiuns 
or  parties  to  bargain  «nth  each  other  under  the  method  of 
Free  Voting.  So  long  as  piirty  divisions  shall  be  kept  up  in 
regard  to  city  affairs,  each  party  will  probably  make  great 
efforts  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  elections.  These  efforts, 
however,  must  spring  ruthcr  from  party  spirit  and  tho  desire 
of  demonstrating  a  superior  number  of  party  adherents  than 
from  any  hope  of  gaining  much  in  the  way  of  offices, 
spoils,  or  the  control  of  the  council  —  as  wc  shall  won  Me. 
As  Free  VoUng  will  give  every  elector  five  ballots,  and  allow 
him  to  bestow  them  us  lie  plcusea,  no  party,  save  under  pecul- 
iar conditions,  will  be  likely  to  elect  more  Aldermen  than 
are  due  to  the  number  of  its  adliorents,  and  generally  each 

'  fiw  Ob.  IX.  UTa  ihnU.  In  tho  next  chN|)Ur,  ■Iwir  thki  In  Bvbuict  ««d  Snv 
lanit  Uia  givlni;  of  ihs  i-olor  mora  ihui  flvn  bftltou  h«e  «]>»  b«en  nluurr.  W« 
ptopoM  u>  try  wtilcb  U  Ui«  bMt  of  ivo  tcood  thinigi.  tt  will  Iw  DoilMd  tb&t  a 
inuuli  litTKnr  immber  uf  volcn  wlU  bo  Mqalrod  lo  oloct  ■  City  Atdtmui  ilian 
to  ritet  ■  Dtdriuc  Aldermiii],  anil  b«oc«  mcir*  onmpliTi*  pr«vl«Iaaa  tm  niiioiity 
nprwoDtaiUm  ax*  Important  tn  the  fomwr  nuo  tban  In  Uio  latUv.  Wc  m%T 
tmy  hara  tfaal  tlie  nUtrm  obaner  (at  N*w  York  niy.  whkdi  pauMl  tha  ]««!•- 
Iaiur«  in  ISTi,  fant  vbtdi  tlio  TsmniiinjF  ClovamoT.  Haffniaun.  il«(«ai«<l  liy  hl« 
vala  (•««  pp.  337,  23S),  prorldad  for  tin  dtj-  ^trloU.  tnm  etch  or  vMrli  iiIdo 
Aldcman  war*  la  Iw  atocUd  ■(  mm*,  and  ert*;  volar  wu  t»  Imto  oIm  roM 
whloh  hi  eomU  dlMribuu  auoDg  tlw  caDdMuM  m  b*  ibaaM  ptvlor. 
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party  will  be  able  to  elect  that  number,  provided  its  candi- 
dates aru  as  worthy  us  thu  others. 

But,  more  important  atill,  the  non-partlaan,  independent 
voters  —  all  those  who  prefer  good  Aldermen  to  mere  party 
victory  —  can  by  uuiliug  generally  aecure  the  roproeentatioQ 
which  justly  belurgs  to  their  number;  or  they  may  use 
their  power,  so  fur  mt  they  think  best,  for  the  election  of 
the  best  caudidatea  nomiuat^id  by  olben«.  We  have  soeu 
that  one  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  voters  can  by  uniting 
elect  their  ciindidat«.'  Minority  representation  will  thus  bo 
ia  a  considerable  measure  secured  iu  electing  the  City  Alder- 
men. It  is  obvious  that  mere  partisan  reusona  and  moroe- 
nary  inducemculs  for  voting  lU  these  elections  nnll  be  miulo 
much  weaker  than  they  would  bo  if  the  more  majority  could* 
ax  under  the  party  system  of  voting,  elect  all  of  the  Bve  City 
Aldermen.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  spoils  and  party 
control,  it  should  bo  noticed  that  only  Ave  of  the  ten  City 
Aldermen  are  to  be  elected  in  the  same  year. 

2.  On  tlie  other  hand,  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  all 
citiieita  who  vole  and  are  active  in  the  city  electious  from 
the  moot  patriotic  and  disinterested  motives,  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  greater  oxertioiu  by  the  fact  that  these  elections 
will  generally  give  them  the  representation  duo  to  their 
numbers?  Here  we  see  the  first  illustration  of  tlic  impor- 
tant fact,  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  tliat  tlie  very 
tnttkod  of  voting  may  be  made  to  encourage  and  attract  the 
best  voters,  and  to  discourage  and  balllc  tho  worst.  May 
wo  not  reasonably  expect  that  more  voters  —  more  at  least  of 
tliose  who  vote  for  the  most  uusolfiBli  and  patriotic  reasons  — 
will  go  to  the  polls  at  such  elections  than  would  go  tboro  at 
elections  when  none  but  the  party  majority  can  secure  any 
reprcsoutation  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  right  of 
Frc«  Voting  may  be  uaed  to  p1a«e  some  able  and  indepen- 
dent City  Aldermen  in  the  council  and  to  keep  them  there 
for  u  long  time? 

3.  We  do  not  attach  supreme  importance  to  an  exact 
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rcpresentiition  of  tlie  numbers  holding  different  optiiions,  or 
believe  it  posxible  to  secure  it,  yet  uti  npproxiuiatiou  to  this 
result  is  practictible,  and  would  be  higlily  naluiury.  It 
iroiild  defeat  the  despotism  of  the  party  majority ;  it  would 
make  the  boss  impossible;  it  would  make  the  mercenary 
voto  largely  unsnluble ;  it  would  destroy  the  proiit«  of 
managing  tlie  business  of  city  jwlitics. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  whole  number  of  city  voters 
to  be  78,000,  of  whom  31,000  support  the  ciuididnles  of  one 
party.  25,000  thos«  of  a  second  party,  luid  2O0O  of  a  third 
party,  while  there  are  15,000  non-partisan  or  indepeadcitt 
electors  who  wiU  vote  for  the  best  candidates  irrespective 
of  mere  party  intereata.  Under  our  party  syi^tem,  it  wuiiM 
be  possible  for  the  81,000  to  elect  their  five  aldcj-manic  can* 
didatefl.  and  for  the  other  42,000  voters  to  be  left  unreprc* 
eented.'  But  under  Free  Voting,  while  the  two  larger 
parties  would  be  fortunate  if  they  could  elect  four  City 
Aldermen,  the  non-partisan  voters  could  certainly  elect  one 
of  th?m,  yi'Jfi  votes  lieing  enough  for  this.  They  could 
also  cause  the  election  of  some  of  the  best  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  any  party  —  they  having  more  than  5000  votes  to 
spare  for  this  purpose,  after  electing  their  own  candidate  — 
however  impossible  in  practice  it  may  generally  bo  to  make 
all  of  them  available  to  the  utmost.  Obviously,  each  parly 
would  incline  to  put  up  worthy  caudidatca)  whom  conscien- 
tious, independent  voters  could  support. 

4.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  this  method  of  electing 
the  two  classes  of  Aldermen  would  exclude  mere  party  domi- 
nation, and  bring  into  city  councils  men  quite  dilTiTCut  from 
those  whom  American  cities  have  goucrally  elected  to  suoh 
bodies?  The  bitterness  with  which  mere  poUticians,  parti- 
sans, and  nil  bosses  oppose  this  method  of  voting  shows  Uicir 
answer  tr)  this  question.  Votes  would  doubtless  be  some- 
times so  bestowed  among  the  five  candidates  for  City  Alder- 
men as  to  fall  much  short  of  the  ideal  representation  whioh 
is  possible.      Objections  on  this  toore  are  likely  to  come 


>  Bm,  on  UO*  loblMt,  Ch.  IZ. 
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(1)  Irom  radical,  though  patriotic  and  ooDScientioiis,  re- 
formfra  who  Bometimea  fail  to  secure  the  greatest  good 
putsiblu  beciiUBo  they  insist  on  ideal  perfection  at  tJie  out> 
set ;  and  (3)  from  radical  parttHimH  and  politiciant),  who 
insist  that  the  strongest  parly  should  be  able  to  elect  all 
the  candiduttfs.  Wc  have  sood  that  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jectors will  tell  UB  there  ore  sCTunU  forms  of  cumulative 
voting  which  would  give  u  more  complete  representation. 
Wo  need  not  dispute  about  the  fucbt.  But  all  of  them  ore 
too  complicated  for  the  present  slate  of  public  opiiiiou, — 
their  zenloun  ndvockten  dispute  nmoug  themselves, — luid 
nothing  will  do  so  much  to  enligliten  that  opinion  as  en- 
forcing the  easier  methods  we  propose. 

DUtrxet  Aldermen.  — Only  a  few  words  of  explanation  arc 

rOeeded  concerning  the  election  of  the  three  DiHtrict  Ahler- 

'men  every  alternate  year,  from  each  of  the  four  Aldei'iminie 

districts.     Their  six  years'  term  of  office  insures  an  offieial 

experience  on  tho  part  of  these  officers  adequate  for  learning 

how  to  niBDi^e  thu  city  business  wisely.     As  one-tlui-d  of 

them  is  to  be  renewed  at  every  biennial  election,  no  unwise 

policy  Can  long  previiil  through  their  votes.    There  are  some 

reasons  which  favor  elections  in  great  cities  from  a  small 

number  of  large  districts.     There  may  be  local  interests  of  a 

.peculiar  kind  important  enough  to  arouse  strong  sectional 

'  jealousies.     A  feeling,  however  unfounded,  prevails  laigcly 

to  the  effect  that  elections  in  du^trivts  are  more  under  the 

ifiontrol  of  the  people  than  elections  at  large.     If  we  have 

four  districts,  it  can  be  said  thst  more  of  Uie  candidates 

will  be  personally  known  to  the  voters.     On  the  %vholc. 

it  aeems  to  be  wise,  at  first,  to  defer  lately  to  the  feelings 

in  favor  of  such  districts  which  may  be  decisive  of  early 

reform. 

In  electing  three  District  Aldermen  at  once  from  each  dia- 
trict,  by  the  method  of  Free  Voting,  it  is  likely,  so  long 
as  parties  shall  think  it  worth  while  to  exert  tJiemsetves 
in  city  elections,  that  each  of  the  two  larger  parties  to 
the  districts  will  generally  be  able  to  elect  one  of  the  three 
Distriot  Aldermen,  and  that  the  most  Don-parlisaD  voters  will 
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b«  uble,  if  not  always  to  olect  the  third  from  their  own  ranki^ 
to  at  least  effectively  and  very  usefully  udmonifih  both  parties 
of  tbv  need  of  nomiiialing  good  candidates.  If,  for  example, 
tbo  voters  of  the  two  great  parties  and  of  the  class  which 
will  vot«  mote  or  less  independuutly  of  parties,  are  respeo- 
tively  9000.  TOOO.  luid  8000  in  a  district,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  no  party  is  likely  to  elect  more  tlian  one  of  it«  candi- 
dates withotit  the  aid  of  the  uon-partisan  vote,  and  that  this 
Tot4i  may  be  a  very  salutary  power.  Both  pariiot  would 
make  nominations  with  a  view  to  win  it.' 

2.  By  this  method  of  voting,  the  old  party  ward  and 
aasembly  district  organizations  and  iatrenchments  will,  to 
>  large  extent,  be  made  lueless.  In  councils  so  elected  men 
standing  for  opposing  theoriea,  policies,  and  intensts,  in  the 
same  districta,  and  well  informed  concerning  them,  will  con* 
front  each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  council.  We  must  think 
that  debates  will  be  more  intelligent,  earnest,  and  useful 
under  such  a  repreitentation  than  they  have  been  under  the 
old  party  system  according  to  wliich  only  the  representatives 
of  one  party  or  interest  in  a  district  appear  in  the  council. 
It  is  worUiy  of  notice  that,  as  only  a  third  of  all  the  District 
Aldermen  arc  to  bu  elected  at  the  same  time,  little  patronage 
or  spoilti  is  Hkely  to  he  the  fruit  of  a  victory ;  so  that  while 
all  the  motives  for  patriotic,  unselflsh  voting  are  left  in  full 
force,  tliose  which  impel  the  partisan,  meroewiry,  and  venal 
voter  will  be  rendered  largely  inefficacious.  The  influences 
which  support  the  system  of  party  leadei's  would  seem  to  be 
in  hirge  measure  suppressed  by  this  method  of  electing  the 
council. 

General  View  of  the  GmneiL  —  Looking  at  the  council  as 
tlins  far  made  up,  and  to  the  manner  of  getting  into  it,  we 
see  that  tlie  principal  departures  from  Amoncan  precedents 
are  (1)  Free  Nominations,  (2)  Free  Voting,  and  <3)  minority 

1  Tbn  coiuilTiiiloD  ol  Ncir  York  M  unuuled  In  18M  (Art.  xn'.  Sm.  3).  Id  rtt- 
er«nw  to  caiiv«ntiont  for  aiiitiullng  Uw  eooMlliUioD.  proTldtti  toi  ths  vlorUou  of 
IbfM  d«J»Kat««  (ton  caob  8«4iata  diatrlM  of  Uia  hi*!*,  uid  (or  elittiiMe  dtilccaUa 
bom  Uii!  Mate  at  Iukb,  —  Uiiu  appfOTJiic  nnoh  «r  Ui«  thMiy  we  bire  adopted,  — 
bat  anlorlunatdj'  It  oentalna  no  prorUan*  (or  Ftm  Votloji  or  nlaorl(|-  MproMa. 
tttka. 
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nprceentation ;  that  is,  a  roprcseotution  of  the  wbolo  people 
aod  all  llieir  intcrotttit,  irrvsptictive  of  parttu»,  instead  of  a 
mere  rej>rcseiitiitioii  of  puriy  majorities. 

It  seetns  quite  clear  that  if  no  political  party  sliould  Luke 
any  aolion,  lu  such,  concerning  these  aldernwnic  eleelionK.  the 
people  could  easily  go  forward  and  elect  tlie  memheni  of  the 
council  under  the  methods  proposed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
parties  and  their  accustonied  agencies  should  consjiii'e  io  do 
their  utmost  to  control  the  elections,  the  non-partisaii  inde- 
pendent voters  could  elect  the  candidates  due  to  their  num- 
here.  As  the  ballot^!  would  be  supplied  at  public  cost, 
very  littlo  money  would  be  required  for  election  expenses. 
Klcctions  would  be  much  more  simple,  easy,  and  inex> 
pensive  than  elections  under  the  old  party  system  ;  for  all 
the  complex  machinery  for  party  enrolments  iin<l  norai* 
natioQ-i,  and  all  ijueslions  as  to  their  regularity,  would  be 
avoided. 

2.  There  are  Ukoly  to  be  objections  to  such  a  council 
based  upon  two  opposing  theories,  which  dcson.'o  some  atten- 
tion. (1)  On  one  side,  it  will  be  said  that  the  ouuncil  will  be 
rigid  —  that  it  cannot  be  readily  enough  made  to  conform  to 
cliiiugiug  opiuions  iiuiuug  the  people.  If  by  changing  opin- 
ions are  meant  opinions  concoming  natioual  party  issues  as 
de«larcd  in  party  platfonus,  wo  are  glad  to  think  such  a 
council  would  probahly  take  Uttle  notice  of  them.  The  exe- 
outioQ  of  a  sound  and  consistent  municipal  policy,  and  the 
doing  of  the  public  work  of  a  city,  require  some  steadiness 
and  consiitlency  of  management  —  an  advance  in  broadly 
cun'ing  lincD,  and  according  to  well-planned  and  syt)t«matio 
metliod^. 

The  wise  changes  of  municipal  policy  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  non-partisan  vote  of  a  city  are  pretty  sure  to 
affect,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  its  council.  It  has  been  (me  of  our  municipal  evils 
that  our  city  ofticers,  even  if  honest,  have  not  had  the  moral 
courage  or  the  legal  power  needed  to  support  the  public 
interests  effecljvely  against  sudden,  partisan,  and  mercenary 
combiualioos.     It  is  only  towns  and  small  viUage«i  whose 
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affairs  are  very  simple,  that  can  get  aloug  with  annually 
elected  officers.  It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  the  larger  the 
city,  the  longer  the  experience  required  on  the  part  o£  ita 
officers  for  the  management  of  its  affairs.  The  aldermen 
who  remain  over  each  election  will  be  able  to  prevent  a 
sudden  revolution,  but  they  are  not  very  likely  to  withstand 
any  strong  and  salutary  expression  of  public  opinion  in  an 
election. 

2.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the  council  will 
be  too  weak  to  avoid  a  complete,  damaging  surrender  to  the 
party  which  may  have  a  majority  in  a  biennial  election. 
There  is  certainly  room  for  diverse  opinions  on  this  point, 
and  we  may  doubtless  learn  much  from  experience.  But  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  newly  elected  aldermen  can  hardly 
all  belong  to  the  same  party.  A  clear  party  triumph  in  the 
council  would  require  the  votes  of  members  of  a  party  who 
had  been  several  years  in  the  body,  and  men  thus  situated 
do  not  generally  incline  to  a  revolutionary  pohcy. 

3.  Nevertheless,  we  must  think  there  is  more  danger  that  a 
council,  constituted  as  we  have  suggested,  and  without  other 
members,  would  be  too  weak  to  stand  with  adequate  stability 
for  the  pubUc  interest^  and  against  party  interests  and  selfish 
combinations,  —  especially  for  the  next  few  years  after  ita 
creation,  —  than  there  is  that  it  would  be  strong  enough, 
or  inclined,  to  withstand  public  opinion  in  the  interest  of 
domination  by  itself.  Indeed,  we  are  so  impressed  with  the 
need  of  fortifying  the  councQ,  especially  in  large  cities, 
gainst  partisan  assaults,  and  of  bringing  into  their  mem- 
bership men  who  will  more  fully  represent  public  opinion 
and  pubho  interests  that  we  shall  propose  a  third  class  of 
aldermen,  novel  in  this  country,  though  justined  by  a  vast 
experience  elsewhere.  —  a  etatt  of  alJtrmfit  tn  l-f  fh-:-ten  hy  the 
eoMnrii  ittflf. 

4.  But  l>efore  we  do  this,  we  trust  the  reader  will  notice 
these  points:  (1)  thai  the  council,  as  thus  far  ivnsiirated. 
u  complfte  anJ  UthtUy  ^n^W^-h/  r\'r  it*  Jtiti^t.  Al  legist  ^vord- 
ing  to  American  siandani:?:  (,-^  that  it  is  in  no  way  dependent 
for  discharging  its  fonctions.  in  a  le^  seiise,  upon  the  third 
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class  of  aldernien  to  be  proposed  ;  oiid  (3)  tlmt  lliiii  third 
otftss  is  propoaed  only  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  into  the 
council  members  who  will  increase  ite  wi.«doTii  mid  non- 
partisan spirit,  and  give  it  more  of  tlie  oourii^e,  bujiinuiU) 
capocity,  and  independence  needed  for  withstanding  partiaoo 
■ggroesion  and  political  ^cbeniing. 

The  net'd  and  utility  of  this  third  class  of  aldermen  — 

[cepecially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enforceiuent  of  a  non- 
partimui,  municipal  system  —  may  beeasily  illustrated.  Par- 
ties und  their  managers  will  make  desperate  struggles  nt  the 
outset  —  as  they  did  when  civil  service  reform  methods  begao 
to  impoiic  cfTeetiTC  restraints  —  to  break  down  the  new  sys- 
tem. They  will  nominate  intense  partisans  for  aldermen  who 
arc  bitterly  opposed  to  a  non-partisan  council.     For  a  time, 

ipowibly  a  majority  of  the  aldermen  may  be  bitter  partisans 
of  different  parties.  The  residue  of  the  members  will  very 
likely  represent  the  non-partisan,  independent  members  of  the 
community  —  whom  these  opposing  partisans  dislike  perhaps 
more  than  they  do  each  other.     Kor  a  time,  such  antagonistic 

'«lement«t  would  be  unfavorable  both  to  just  and  patriotio 
action  by  the  council,  and  to  the  friendly  cooperation  of  its 
ineuibcr^  —  though,  before  long,  the  futility  of  tliis  passionate 
kind  uf  action  would  be  recognised,  and  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  discontinued.'  Nevertheless,  it  seems  wise  to 
bring  into  the  council  a  few  additional  members — to  be  chosen 
by  the  elected  members  of  the  body  —  not  merely  for  such 
temporary  reasons,  but  for  those  more  important  and  abiding, 
which  will  soon  appear.  As  these  additional  meralwrs  should 
and  would  Iw  selected  by  a  twfi-thirds  —  or  a  throo-fifthK — 
majority  vote  of  the  council,  —  and  according  to  the  mcUioda 
of  Free  Nominations  and  Free  Voting,  —  it  is  hardly  potwiblo 
that  they  should  be  men  of  partisan  or  nidicul  opinions. 


I  Sm  on  tbU  point  Iho  rtanlU  of  ezperienoe  la  Osmanf,  Ch.  XIII.  pp.  'JCO,  XI. 
Th*  autlinr,  during  lila  Mtrvtos  M  a  Civil  Snrrfco  CsmmlMlMipr,  (ouiiil  ik*t  luch 
youiiic  iiipii  a*  cnt^iwl  ihn  pnblle  iwrvlw  rmuly  to  wnnglo  ovw  party  IbeoriM 
MMio  apiindaEed  IIm  (ally  of  wioh  (vu<lu(<t,  and  l«aniiid  to  work  {iMCfAbljr  ltd* 
^hj  lid*  Ib  Ibe  pablli-  dopartmonu  -  u  Uie  coaduct  ot  our  loltar  carrlats  ud 
I  r«r«nno  oDIclalR.  wlocWd  dirougli  cItII  wrvlc*  •xmntnulona,  xiw  «on> 
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They  most  be  men  of  moderate  and  reascmable  opinions  to 
command  snch  a  majority. 

Can  there  be  any  doabt  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
pat  into  the  council  say  ten  members  who  hold  a  position 
between  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  body,  and  have  not 
won  their  way  into  it  throngb  a  popular  contest?  They 
woold  natorally  be  peacemakers  between  the  extremes. 
Having  received  their  membership  from  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body,  their  inflaence  woold  naturally  be  used  for  har- 
monious action  and  a  reasonable,  non-partisan  policy.  We 
shall  reserve  the  vast  experience  which  jasti£es  these  ap- 
pointed  aldermen  untO  after  we  have  stated  the  marmer 
of  choosing  them,  and  we  hope  the  reader  will  reserve  his 
judgment. 

X.     Appointed  Aldtrmen 

1.  The  council  should,  for  reasons  just  stated,  appoint  into 
itt  own  hody,  after  the  first  biennial  election,  ten  other 
aldermen,  to  be  known  as  Appointed  Aldermen,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  the  same  being  in  addition  to  the  forty-si^c 
elected  Aldermen,  and  making  the  council  consist  of  fifty-six 
members,  each  of  whom  wiU  have  the  same  powers  and 
duties.' 

As  such  a  method  of  choosing  municipal  legislators  finds 
no  extensive  precedents  in  the  United  States,  and  from  its 
mere  novelty  may  fail  to  receive  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  those  worthy  conservatives  who  distrust  everything 
new,  we  hasten  to  promise  them  a  justification  of  it  by  a 
larger  and  more  satisfactory  practical  experience  than  can 
be  cited  in  the  United  States  in  favor  —  perhaps  we  may 
say — of  any  municipal  method  of  doing  anything  whatever. 

2.  It  has  long  been  the  American  practice  on  the  part  of 
city  councils  for  them  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  their  own  mem- 

1  The  ten  members  flrsC  appointed  sboald  b»  no  classified,  according  to  the 
metbod  before  siplalned,  that  the  term  of  five  of  them  sball  eipiie  at  the  end  at 
two  years,  and  thereafter  five  of  the  Appointed  Aldermen  will  retire  biennially  — 
making  the  council  consist  of  sixty  members  after  the  first  two  years.  We  might 
properly  speak  of  tbese  sldennen  as  Elected  Aldermen,  bat  It  will  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  them  as  Appointed  Aldermen,  In  order  to  dlstlagolsh  them  as  a  class. 
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benhip.  This  pnutioe  ooren  tlw  onlj  nal  qoMtioct  of 
principle  vhtcb  oar  raggettioa  inTolTea  —  tbe  qnwtioQ  a» 
to  selecting  legisUdve  officers  by  l^fisbttTa  offioors.  We 
voold  merely-  extend  the  priociple  to  tbt  selecttoo  of  fiv« 
new  members  bieanaUjr.'  The  ooDittitQtion  of  New  York. 
u  Amended  in  1894,  declares  that  citjr  officers  may  be  elected 
hy  the  people,  or  may  be  appointed  an  tbe  legitJature  &ha]l 
direct.  The  legislature  may  therefore  rest  the  appointment 
of  any  and  all  city  officers  in  any  other  city  officer,  save 
where  the  constitution  has  othenrise  specifically  provided. 
The  same  principle  is  also  extended  to  county  officers.' 
Here  both  the  principle  and  the  policy  we  have  suggested 
hare  an  ample  coustitutional  basis. 

It  seems  almost  obvious  that  members  of  city  councils  who 
are  famiUar  with  the  authority  and  multifarious  dutius  uf 
these  bodies  most  be  especially  well  qualified  to  decide  who 
are  most  fit  to  be  made  members.  The  r«al  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  conferring  the  Buggcat<>d  appointing  pover, 
therefore,  turns  upon  tho  probability  of  its  bulug  exerciafrd 
in  good  faith  in  the  public  interest.' 

8.  Let  us  consider  this  probability.  To  insure  fairness 
and  complete  publicity  in  appointing  these  aldermen  iind  to 
enablu  public  opinion  and  the  public  press  to  be  cfTvctive, 
n-rittvn  nominutions  for  the  places  to  be  filled  sliould  be 
roquimd  to  be  made  by  certificate  signed  by  five  mcmbors 
of  the  council  in  analogy  to  the  certificates  required  under 
the  methods  of  Free  Nonuoation  as  wo  have  explained  thorn. 
These  nominations  for  Appointed  Aldermen  should  bo  placed 
upon  the  public  records  of  the  council  ut  least  tun  days 


t  WUI«  theia  pagei  are  belns  wrinoi  (ISO),  a  K«w  Tork  8t*l«  Cammlidoii. 
■fi|ialnttij  by  tha  Kovcmar.  hM  i«(MrM4  »  UU  for  U»  |«VMniiuitl  ot  olttoi 
irtiich  pro^lOtf«  not  only  tor  (ti*>  ominoD  fllllnx  tmuiiiIm  In  fU  own  borfy,  bat  for 
ha  Ollidx  &□  racuii^iM  In  any  of  tlic  el«c(iv«  oMoM  ot  cltUs.  Count.,  Art.  X. 
Sec.  X 

•  Cann.  Ktm  York,  Art.  X.  9*«.  2. 

■  II  naj  b*  nld,  with  much  Inilh,  thkt  llio  nMd  and  iiUlilf  of  hariHK  Appolntad 
AlimatB  ai«  UDch  grtatot  Inlargedilcn— wboMaSi^narecoKijillciUDd— tliin 
la  nasi)  oom.  V*t  la  KmElmul  —  whlrh  ha*  Uatad  th*  uilliijr  ol  Appplniwl  AI4ar> 
Baa  (or  mora  Iban  aiilr  yran  — ili<ry  an  |nTtd*4  tot  vna  to  th«  iniallaal  ot 
bar  mora  than  tbrea  bnndrod  diloa. 
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before  the  nominees  can  be  voted  for.  Every  member  of 
the  council  should  be  required  to  vote  on  their  election. 
Each  member  will,  of  course,  have  a  right  to  cast  as  many 
votes  as  there  shall  be  candidates  to  be  elected,  and  may 
distribute  them  as  he  pleases.  The  five  candidates  —  the  ten 
at  the  first  election  —  having  the  largest  number  of  recorded 
votes  should  be  declared  elected.^ 

These  provisions,  we  hope,  are  well  adapted  for  bringing 
into  the  council  a  class  of  candid,  reasonable  men,  opposed 
to  all  partisan  extremes,  who,  feeling  indebted  to  the  vote 
of  the  council  itself,  will  be  likely  to  use  their  influence  in 
favor  of  H  liberal,  broad,  and  conciliatory  policy,  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion  and  the  public  interests  —  rather  than  for 
advancing  partisan  projects  or  unworthy  combinations." 

4.  There  are  reasons  of  a  very  different  and  very  decisive 
kind  which  call  for  the  choice  of  these  appointed  aldermen 
by  the  council.  Grave  evils  in  our  city  affairs  have  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  our  aldermen  have  been,  in  the  main, 
representatives  of  mere  parties,  factions,  and  partisan  and 
mercenary  interests.  They  should  be  made  to  represent,  aa 
far  as  possible,  the  vast  business  interests  and  the  higher 
sentiments  of  our  cities, — their  commerce,  their  financial 
institutions,  their  industrial  experience,  their  artistic  and 
educational  interests,  the  altruistic  feelings  which  gave  birth 
to  our  institutions  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Municipal  administration  has  been  so  largely  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  party  politics  and  as  the  doing  of  mere  coarse 
work  tliat  vast  numbers  of  citizens  have  hardly  considered 
it  as  having  any  relatious  with  these  higher  things.  These 
matters  are  not  generally  thought  to  need  any  representa- 

'  In  iinlpr  lo  prevent  Appointeil  Alilermpn  britiir  splwteJ  in  reterenee  to  Uxir 
ultu'i|a[I^l  votes  tor  officers  Siion  lo  1*  clii-sea  by  the  ^^■uul•il,  ihev  should  ool  be 
allon-r,!  to  pank'ipate  in  such  choic«  vitbiD  Ivo  or  Ihrv«  luoDlhs  uen  lollowiiig 
th^ir  own  appointment. 

*  As  it  mi^hi  happen  —  niliinllj  eDOU|;h  by  ibe  i>>Dirini\i->e  (if  the  pinT  major- 
ity to  Hrve  ils  own  ends  —  that  only  one  or  t»v  plu««  anKiQj;  ihe  Appoime,!  Alder- 
men  mrnld  be  amuiged  to  ht  filled  at  ihr  nme  lime,  ii  should  be  provided  Uut 
vben  there  are  doi  as  many  as  three.  lo  be  appointeil  ai  the  same  balloting,  • 
tDDr.fifIhs  Tole  of  the  Oi'uoeil  should  be  required  :o  apjv'ii;;  a  nominee  —  ttana 
^euciallT  prcventiag  a  mere  pan;  loajaniy  chixaiag  i:&  l*ron:«d. 
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taon;  their  influence  is  hardly  regarded  as  becoming  in  a 
city  council ;  the  men  who  litly  represent  them  are  not 
Ukuly  to  be  considered  by  those  who  make  nominations 
according  to  our  party  methods.     Most  of  the  citizens  best 

.  endowed  for  sharing  in  thia  higher  representation  would,  for 
Tarioufi  rtasoiiH,  decline — some  from  mere  modesty,  some 
from  a  dislike  of  all  political  contention,  some  from  inability 
to  meet  the  election  cxponiics,  nud  some  from  the  had  repute 
of  uur  fumiliar  city  councils  —  to  litiind  for  popular  election. 
Yet  some  of  them  would,  nevertbuluss,  gliidly  take  seats  in 
councils  if  (piictty  choteu  by  their  mcnibors,  and  asked  to 
earve  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Of  course  mure  politicians  and 
boti»«is  will  oppose  such  representation. 

Men  well  qunlitled  for  special  and  highly  important  duties 
hi  city  coniieilit  —  men,  for  example,  connected  with  educa- 
tion, art,  charity,  and  practical  ticieiice^  who  ntij^ht  not  he 
sufficiently  well  known  in  political  circles  to  be  avniUhlv  for 

,  popular  election — might,  nevertheless,  be  brovight  by  appoint- 
ment into  the  council,  and  might  regard  it  as  itn  honor  to 
serve  there.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  members  of  a  Doa< 
partisan  council,  responsible  for  good  government,  and 
Daturally  desiring  to  add  dignity  to  their  own  body,  would 

'gladly  appoint  members  competent  to  deal  with  the  most 
diflicult  and  scientilic  pnrt^t  of  the  administration?  They 
would  certainly  be  members  of  a  kind  of  which  them  is  gi-eat 
need  in  American  citias.' 

How  can  the  councils  of  our  cities  ever  be  made  competent 
to  deal  wisely  with  matters  connected  with  their  highest 
culture  and  their  noblest  sentiments,  if  those  most  competent 

,  to  act  upon  such  subjects  are  repelled  both  by  the  ill-roput« 
of  these  bodies  and  the  vicious  methods  of  entering  them  ? 
We  Certainly  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  honoiuhle  methods 

>  B«e  tb*  ohapWi*  <in  tho  aovernmoDI  at  Eiuopeui  Citlei  lor  prool>  of  tha 
Adraiiin)^  ol  havini  niwh  clouia*  ol  men  In  nnr  i^lly  oounplla  (pp.  M%,  Itifi,  3)0- 
Sni).  Willi*  IllBH  puK**  BM  bvini;  nrltlan  (KUn),  lllc  cnlllvjitol  pt-oiA*  nl  N«* 
bTa«k  Citjr  hanliMu  cnniprlkvl  togoM  AHMiiy  aii-l  ptociirc  ««p«oliiI  law  In  pr»- 
vcdi  UibIi  pirtlMD.  IncDinpclenl  dtjr  Cmntcll  (ram  ■alhoiizlng  the  ercclloo  of 
cAi)*clii>uabIe  •taiiutrjr  In  ihnlc  gnat  juibilc  park.  The  New  York  Cbutor  of  VBH 
plwrldM  (or  •  Qt7  CoiuffilnlMi  en  An.    Sm  Son.  liSI-637. 
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of  improving  them  which  hare  beeu  found  salutary  in  the 
best  •governed  cities  of  the  world. 

6.  It  may  be  difficult  at  tirst  to  induoe  the  moat  desirable 
citizens  to  ent«r  the  councils  eves  if  they  are  thus  nppointed. 
But  wlien  such  an  honorable  way  shall  be  opened  to  theni, 
we  may  believe  that  patriotic  motives  and  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  will  be  efTective  persuasions  for  entering  upon 
it.  When  a  few  worthy  men  shall  have  accepted  seats  there 
others  of  their  olass  will  bo  glad  to  join  thorn,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  seems  to  prove.  When  the  council 
is  open  to  such  citizens,  they  must  enter  it  or  disgracefully 
keep  silent  uudor  the  rulo  of  blackmailers  and  corrupt 
politiciuus.  Professor  Commons  expresses  the  opinion,  in 
which  we  fully  concur,  that  if  an  open  and  houoniblo  way 
should  be  provided  for  the  cooperation  of  the  best  citizoos 
in  the  government  of  American  cities,  their  councils  would 
soon  be  honored  uad  enlightened  by  tbetr  prosonco.  He 
declares  that  **  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  govermnent  of 
English  and  Ucniiiiti  cities  is  superior  to  that  of  American 
cities.  Public  oflicinls  are  renowned  for  their  honesty, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  their  administnttion.  Tho 
municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most  intcUigent 
citizens.  .  .  ."* 

6.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  cit  ies  of  no  country  do  tts  bwfe 
citizeuB  contribute  more  liberally  in  private  ways  for  «dtiw- 
tion,  charity,  and  benevolence  than  in  Uie  United  States, 
while  in  no  enlightened  country  do  snoh  men  do  so  little, 
officially,  to  mould  and  administer  the  local  governments  by 
which  these  matters  are  profoundly  affected?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  base  and  partisan  conditions  of  securing  mu- 
nicipal offices  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  this  anomaly? 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  reader  must  see  the 
profound  importance  of  using  every  legitimate  means  which 
will  tend  to  bring  tho  best  men  into  the  city  council.  Ho 
has,  perhaps,  been  asking  himself  why  there  should  not  be 
a  law-making  service  in  this  body;  a  condition  of  eligibility 
to  the  mayoralty.      It  might,  we  think,  with  great  utility  be 

1  iV».  JIv.,  pp.  B08,  MB,  Mfc 
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pronded  tliia  no  iimn  should  be  eligible  for  Rominntioii  as 
Buiyor  wlio  liiis  not  sen'ed  for  at  lea^it  two  years  as  s  member 
of  the  city  oounoit  within  the  last  three  years.  Appnrontly, 
8uoh  a  provision  would  have  these  effects  :  It  would  dignify 
ftad  honor  the  coonci)  in  popular  entimation ;  it  would 
strongly  tend  to  bring  into  its  membership  oil  men  of  cit|uioity 
and  honorable  ambition  who  aspire  to  the  highest  office  in 
tbe  gift  of  their  city ;  it  wouhl  defeat  secret  snd  sudden 
schemes  for  foisting  little,  incompetent  politicians  into  this 
great  office ;  it  would  enable  the  people  to  know  what  sort 
of  men  were  can^datM  for  mayor ;  it  would  be  a  salutary 
proclMuatJoti  of  the  will  of  the  people  not  to  have  their  chief 
executive  aiTairs  intrusted  to  any  man  who  has  not  an  ade- 
quate practical  knowleilge  of  them,  and  lias  not  shown  a 
real  interest  in  tlieir  administration.  It  will  soon  appear 
that  the  mayors  of  the  best-governed  cities  of  Euro]>e  are, 
with  great  n<lvantage,  elected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  city  councils,  and  by  Its  vote.  Whatever  can  be  said 
against  having  the  mayors  elected  by  the  councils,  every 
fair-minded  man  must  admit  that  any  person  who  baa  not 
ability  enough  to  gain  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  patriotism 
enough  to  serve  there  for  two  years,  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
mayor  of  a  city.  May  we  not  hope  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  it  will  be  considered  a  piece  of  unpatriotio  and  auda- 
cious impudence  for  any  party  boss  or  politician  to  propofie  a 
person  for  mayor  who  is  not  well  experienced  in  city  affairs 
— who  has  shown  more  interest  in  liis  party  tlian  in  his  city? 


XI.    Honorary  AlderTMn 

1.  The  more  we  consitlwr  tlio  subject  the  more  we  are  im- 
presscil  with  the  suprvniu  nuud  of  bringing  the  ablest  and 
best  men  into  tlie  city  councils.  Our  confidence  that  the 
methods  already  suggested  would  contribute  roucli  to  this 
result  should  not  blind  us  to  their  defects.  It  is  one  of  them 
that  they  tack  provisions  for  bringing  into  the  coancila  the 
valuable  advice  of  men  —  nminly  ex-otGcers  —  who  have  had 
the  most  instructive  experience  in  municipal  administration. 
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The  presence  of  a  few  of  them  would  add  much  both  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  these  bodies. 

An  attempt  to  reenforce  the  council  from  this  quarter  is 
only  a  continuance  of  the  policy  we  have  urged  from  the 
beginning — that  of  securing  the  most  competent  city  officers 
possible.  Let  us,  therefore,  offer  some  further  suggestions, 
not  so  much  as  being  immediately  practicable,  but  as  now 
profitable  for  consideration,  and  which  —  we  trust  —  will  be 
found  practicable  in  no  remote  future,  when  city  government 
shall  more  largely  command  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
Americans  and  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  shall 
prevail.  What  we  are  to  propose  is  not  bo  much  a  further 
addition  to  the  governing  officials  in  the  council,  as  the 
reenforcement  of  the  body  by  elements  which  will  add  to  its 
wisdom,  its  dignity,  its  non-partisan  spirit,  and  its  command 
of  public  respect  and  confidence  —  elements  to  be  supplied 
by  a  small  number  of  membere,  say  from  five  to  twelve,  to 
be  known  as  Honorary  Aldermen. 

They  should  be  mainly  ex-municipal  officers ;  they  should 
not  be  under  sixty  years  of  age  ;  they  should  have  had  great 
ofBcial  experience  which  would  give  them  large  non-partisan 
capacity  for  usefulness  in  a  municipal  legislature;  they  should 
receive  no  salary;  they  should  have  the  amplest  authority  for 
advice,  suggestions,  and  debate  in  the  body,  but  they  should 
not  vote,^ 

2.  The  same  classes  of  persons  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
showed  the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  to  be  utterly 
impracticable.  chimericiJ.  and  useless  —  according  to  their 
theories  —  will  very  likely  bring  similar  charges  against 
these  suggestions.  They  believe  that  a  partisan  favorite  — 
a  hustling,  young  politician,  and  assembly  district  leader, 

1  perhaps  the  most  rxlid  objrclion  lo  their  roting  would  b«  Ibe  danj^pT  that 
Um;  iDi);ht  in  that  eienl  tw  rhown  by  reason  of  ibeir  {hililkal  >>piDiija&  an  obj«e- 
tion  vhirh  might  perhai«  be  suffii-ienily  removed  if  thev  <vuld  not  vole  within  a 
year  after  Ibeir  beinj:  prea  seats  in  the  council. 

Tbe  official  t«ra  of  Honorary  Aldermen.  «v  think,  should  n»i  be  more  than  two 
or  three  year*.  Ther  uv  mmpetpnl  for  their  duiie:$  ai  ih«  oqesvi.  and  an  not 
Ukdj  to  kiD^  tunain  rery  efficieot.  bat  if  thet  do.  th^r  can  be  rtelccUd.  It 
•ecms  d(«ii«ble  that  the  posAibilily  of  beinj  an  Hooorary  AUerman  of  tbe  citj 
cooDcil  abooU  be  opaa  to  many  ex-citj'  officers  vi  a  bij^  giadc. 


^  k. 
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Dominated  in  a  Mcret  primary,  and  elected  by  a  partisan 
TOtA^is  a  much  more  deturable  member  of  a  oity  council 
tliiiii  an  eX'oflicer  of  the  city,  wide  from  experience,  whose 
honorable  olltcia!  career  command!)  the  admiration  of  a  whole 
city  and  has  caused  the  members  of  the  council,  regardlees 
of  party,  to  desire  the  honor  of  hia  presence  among  them. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  partisan  vot«rs  who  would  prefer 
the  bans  should  choose  twenty  members  of  the  council  rather 
than  have  distinguisliud  official  merit,  which  the  council 
might  wish  to  houor,  guin  ii  single  one  of  its  seatB. 

8.  Many  good  citizens  will  uuduubtudly  at  first  hesitcito 
at  the  novelty  of  our  8U[;gcstiou,  and  think  it  too  iucouipat- 
ible  with  American  precedents  to  bo  very  soon.  If  cvor* 
adopted.  We  cannot  be  surpriited  at  this,  but  venture  to 
think  tho  proposal  will  stand  the  text  of  retlection.  Who 
will  deny  that  it  would  bo  n  gain  to  any  city  council  to  have 
amoDf;  it«(  members  respected  ex-judge8,ex-mayors,ex-comp> 
trollens.  ex-police  justices,  ex-district  attonieys,  or  ex-police, 
tux.  school,  tire,  health,  or  dock  commissioners,  or  superin- 
tendeiitM,  of  the  chaiacter  the  council  would  select?  A 
moment's  reflection  will  suggest  the  valuable  knowledge 
such  ollicers  would  bring  to  tho  debates  and  investigations 
of  tliu  council,  and  how  much  some  of  them  would  add  to  its 
ignity.'  Would  it  be  unwise  even  to  confer  the  ofllces  just 
efcrred  to  upon  the  understanding  that  tlie  men  who  have 
held  tliem  are,  aft«r  their  retirement,  under  an  honorary 
obligation  to  serve  a  short  term  in  the  council,  if  able,  and 
called  upon  to  do  so  ? 

4.  Such  aldermen  would  be  all  the  more  useful  because 
they  would  enter  the  council  at  ttuit  mature  age  when  the 
fires  of  party  spirit  and  ambition  would  have  ceased  to  burn, 
when  men  naturally  and  unambitiously  seek  places  of  quiet 
and  honorable  usefulness  and  the  respect  of  all  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Inquiry,  we  think,  would  show  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  such  ex-ofiicers  who   have  returned   to  private   life 

■  Wkj  ilionld  not  an  offliwr  Ilk*  (lie  t>i«  Comtniailmicr  WftrinE  ot  New  Yoik, 
wbo  bai  NDdotnl  InTAloable  KrTlM  to  ■  dtf,  ba  kUowod  lo  uke  ftal  In  tb» 
dtbtiM  Of  ll«  council  T 
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with  the  respect  of  the  people,  have  become  wemried  and 
disgusted  by  the  folly  and  pernicious  effects  of  party  and 
corrupt  contention  over  city  affairs. 

In  a  healthy  condition  of  municipal  life,  men  of  honorable 
ambition  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty  naturally  desire  such 
positions  as  we  propose  for  them.  Citizens  who  have  re- 
cently left  official  places  of  active  labor  generally  desire  a 
useful  and  honorable  connection  with  the  public  service 
which  will  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  making  their  rich 
experience  beneficial  to  their  feUow-citizena.  They  generally 
have  leisure  for  serving  the  public.  Some  of  them  have  a 
strong  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  supplying  defects,  which 
they  best  know,  in  the  municipal  laws  and  ordinances,  and  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  abuses  and  vicious  methods  which 
they  are  the  most  competent  to  set  forth.  Why  should 
they  not  have  the  opportunity  ?  Why  should  not  the  people 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  ?  When  city  ordinances 
are  being  framed,  or  bills  are  being  prepared  for  the  legisla- 
ture, why  should  not  city  councils  have  among  their  mem- 
bers men  who  have  long  served  as  judges,  justices,  district 
attorneys,  mayors,  comptrollers,  school  superintendents,  and 
heads  of  great  departments? 

5.  The  bringing  into  city  councils  of  the  men  most  compe- 
tent to  hold  seats  there  is  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most 
difficult  and  grave  of  all  municipal  problems  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  not  thoughtlessly  dis- 
miss any  suggestions  which  tend  to  such  a  result,  and  we 
beg  to  advise  them  that  in  the  next  two  chapters  we  shall 
ask  their  attention  to  evidence  that,  in  some  of  the  best-gov- 
erned cities  of  the  world,  the  kind  of  wisdom  and  experience 
we  would  thus  bring  into  our  city  legislatures  has  been  a 
part  of  the  elevating  and  abiding  force  by  which  good  city 
government  has  been  secured. 

Monarchies  and  aristocracies  have  some  ways  of  enlist- 
ing wealth,  learning,  and  iiigh  social  position  on  the  side 
of  the  government  which  are  not  available  in  a  republic,  but 
surely  republics  should  not  allow  such  governments  to  sur- 
pass them  in  their  methods  of  utilizing,  for   high  govern- 
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oiuutul  purposes,  tho  invaluable  experioac«  and  wisdom  wliich 
h«v«  Iweii  (I«vcluped  iu  their  own  public  st'rvice.  A  great 
cad  of  all  governiueitt  lh  to  bring  tlte  b4>st  and  moot  capable 
men  into  the  ollicial  service  and  glvu  theto  ii  ruul  liburty 
while  there  to  be  useful  to  the  people.  No  other  residents 
of  American  cities  are  so  much  interested  as  the  poorcKt  and 
the  most  unprotected  of  their  inhabitants  in  liaviug  in  tlie 
oi^  oounoils  the  kind  of  men  whom  they  would  make  Hon- 
omry  Aldeimen,  —  the  men  most  independent  for  reiusting 
the  corrupt  and  despotic  methods  of  parties,  and  best  in- 
formed concerning  the  moBt  ^vronged  and  most  unprotected 


6.  The  best  manner  of  choosing  Honorary  Aldermen  may 
bo  open  to  some  doubt.  It  ia  important  to  prevent  their 
being  chosen  for  party  purposes,  or  tor  impairing  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  mayor  and  tho  council.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  provision  tu  allow  the  mayor  to  fill  one  or 
two  vooancius  among  these  Honorary  Aldt*rmen  by  appoint- 
ments to  which  a  two-thirds  majority  of  tho  momburs  of  the 
council  should  not  by  their  vote  object ;  and  also  to  allow 
tlic  council  to  till  any  such  vacancy  by  an  election  in  which 
tlircu-fourthit  of  its  members  should  concur.  There  are 
obvious  advantiigus  in  having  two  waye  open  to  those  honor- 
seats.  When  vacancies  arc  not  thus  filled  they  should 
bo  filled  as  vacant  scats  are  to  bo  Tdlcd  among  Appoiutwl 
Aldcrmun. 

It  would  be  no  just  matter  of  surprise  —  in  view  of  the 
bod  reputation  of  American  city  councils — if  these  places 
of  honor  should  at  first  be  little  sought  by  the  men  mo«t 
competent  to  fill  them.  We  must  count  upon  gradually 
praising  thes«  bodies  to  their  legitimate  position  of  respect 
id  dignity  —  as  we  abAll  soon  find  that  other  nations  have 
iiaed  them  —  until  sucli  honorary  seats  are  much  desired.' 

>  Tho  «nitr  ol  maulclpal  govetiuiunt  b  too  little  doreloped  In  tho  Uaitnd 
SUfcH  tu  wirMiit  the  »iiti''!|iac!aii  ot  moi*  ibui  ■muowbiii  mnoM  pri«tl(«l 
•Mnlu  from  melhoda  ot  (bo  oktare  we  ehAU  oov  mm^ett.  K*v««IwI«m.  W« 
TcMIDJv  ibc  o|ilnlon  Uiut  (ba  llnio  t*  noi  rvrr  dlMani  vbon  gicat  Amerinn  dllB* 
«fll  allow,  tnr  lIluclrBtloii,  •x-pMildania  ot  chuntion  or  conunotce,  iui<]  ol  liar 
■Hootalioiu,  mai  alu  srcat  miinlolpol  bmeracton  Hononry  Mita,  II  iiot  tu  lb* 
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7.  Kuropean  cities  liave  demoostrated  tlie  great  utili^  of 
such  co[Dmitt«es  as  are  referred  to  ia  the  last  note.  The 
city  of  Herlin,  for  exaiiipie.  is  said  to  have  250  cominitteea  — 
soniewliat  analogous  to  that  created  for  Boston  —  composed 
of  about  ten  thousand  members  who  aid  the  city  gOTero- 
ment  hy  their  cooperation  as  a  part  of  ita  regular  machinery. 
The  inlluence  of  this  cooperation  by  the  people  BCems  tu  be 
excellent.'  City  parties  and  all  mere  politicians  and  bosac« 
will  of  counte  oppose  these  suggestions ;  ne%-ert)a4css.  we 
venture  to  think  that  in  no  remote  future  some  of  them  will 
be  carried  into  effect  uith  great  public  advantage.' 


dt]r  ooonei),  jat  uala  In  •ome  aart  of  exMUtlTc  bodlea  wklcb  will  take  an  thfr 
tir»  part  In  mnnldpkl  wlmlfiUu>lliMi.  Tha  hat  Bx-Pr«sliUat  of  tlw  If**  York 
City  ChamWr  ot  OennaNa,  Dr.  CluxrlM  S.  SmiUi,  hM  rmdoivd  dtufaitokhed 
Mnicea  for  llie  rily  of  New  York,  and  be  ireiild  be  a  valuaMe  metabecatacliy 
oonncll-  The  Uie  ciiulu  L.  Bmce.  Uio  foundor  add  manner  of  tbcCUIdnn's  AM 
Sndi<ty  of  tharliy  iif  K*w  York,  did  mora  whloli  bonorttlieeltr,  and  baa  bscam^ 
IbI  I<i  il.  tlian  mm  iloav  ty  iMwhnp*  any  one  of  iu  oRSrvn  during  fall  fmantka. 
Mill  Louiia  L«  Sohoyler,  tbo  (onndcr  and  cblef  dlreouv  of  the  New  Tark  SIsia 
CliNiliiM  Aid  Auoclaiion,luuidona  mora  to  Improve  Uh  charily  aduliklMmlon  ot 
Ujp  cUy  null  ntnta  ot  Nuw  Y<>Tk  iban  wna  done  fur  tt  bj  anjr  major  of  brr  Unu. 
Mn.  Joictihine  Sliaw  LowoU  tuu  domonalnicd  a  verj  falgb  and  naefnl  capacity  lor 
plillanlbroplf  clly  admlutil rattan .  Two  wompn  have  btan  choMQ  ■■mbgfit  ot 
tbe  CSly  ciiuarJI  ot  txiiiiliiu,  tliouitU  In  adianoe  of  any  law  pr«vbflii|:  tor  iliolr 
elnetlon.  Mr.  Quinoy,  tlio  mayor  o(  B«i<oa  (1S9T).  pethapi  finitlne  noed  tor  a 
wUdora  or  civic  demtlno  ot  a  hlgbtr  ktsd  thnn  that  which  bor  cilrfikmi  bad 
bfoufhl  into  bar  oouodl,  hw  rdocntly  furmod  a  noii-jianliaii  ojanwIltAr  "I  jirivate 
filtltma  for  aldtnit  tb«  niiiiiU-i|in]  >uIinini«it>tlon.  and  alto  an  Adxlaory  Board  fur 
TliiClnit  eity  charlliea.  It  la  cootpaaod  of  tcpnuMntatlTDa  ti«u  tbe  Doird  ol 
Trado.the  Chain twrotCoiDm<Ma,tiiaCiaarl(is  Uohm  AHOciallon,  tbo  Her«hanta' 
AMOoiatlun,  the  Knnl  Kaintn  Ezchaii|(«,  and  aeveral  olhsr  buain«as  aaaociatloDB 
o(  tbe  city.  He  hiiB  nho  nfipointcd  •  prlvat«  board  of  tlslioni,  campoicd  ot  per- 
•on  of  both  acMa,  tor  ImpoctlnK  public  InatlinUun*.  TliI*  commiil**  holiU 
U-wevkly  moetitig*  wtUi  tlio  mayor,  aiii]  be  lia«  found  lla  ci>f>p«r)iii'<ii  yrty  u«o- 
fnl.  It  il  now  roosiderins  Importnni  city  problems,  and  (he  mayor  of  Bo«ion 
dealre*  Uiai  Iho  chDrior  prnposcd  for  tlio  cliy  aball  conlata  provlaiona  tor  nutklng 
tiicli  oumintttuM  u  {luri  of  ibc  rcKuUr  uianliliinry  cif  dty  icovommenl.  (JilitrtMM 
Jiayor  Qulnty,  January.  l8<<U.pp,  4~I'^  do,,  IBtT.  pp.30 aadW.)  Itb  obrioiu  Ibat 
■uch  a  non-parllaan  biulncai  body  to  cnipomiA  with  tbe  mayiw  ia  DtKdy  tcpnc 
aaiit  l«  tha  whole  ibMiy  ot  an  antoontilc  mayoralty,  luid  IiIdUn  veryiplHt  of 
■mr  enucealion  for  a  chy  eoandl  In  wUeb  all  the  gnal  burinaao  InlMMia  of  ' 
dtr  are  la  bo  rcprEaoDldl, 

>  Su,  Ch.  X1I1. 

■  8m  Jnnu^  Jm.  Jeail.  Pol.  and  Soc.  StitiKt.  flUlMBHtilf)  PP.  ^^J,  19S; 
and  Cmnmana'a  Prop,  Rtj>.,  301. 
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XII 

The  sabject  of  aaluies  for  membora  of  city  coancits  de- 
sotno  notice.  The  gcncrul  viuw  in  tliv  Uoitvd  SUtcs 
that  public  oBioers  sbouM  be  paid  for  their  serriccs  unturuUy 
tends  lo  the  ooucUisioii  that  if  oity  ftldenm;)!  nro  not  [Hud, 
the  [iiibliu  bus  no  right  to  much  service  at  tbt;ii-  hands  and 
that  they  may  jiuftly  secure  ii  ooni[ten8ntion  in  some  way  of 
their  own.  Very  small  cities  And  villitges  will,  perhaps,  never 
need  to  pay  salaries  to  the  members  of  their  counciU.  All 
the  people  know  what  they  do,  and  popular  thanks  and  the 
honor  of  holding  office  may  I>e  nufficient  to  »ecure  good  offi- 
eers.  But  the  reasons  seem  to  be  decisive  in  favor  of  paying 
salaries  to  the  Aldermen  of  other  cities  — if  not  a  full  coro- 
iktion  for  the  work  they  do,  yet  sutiicient  to  enable  an 
Bxoellent  class  of  men  of  limited  means  to  give  more  time  to 
lie  municipal  service  than  tbey  can  afford  to  beatow  gratui- 
tously. There  \a  need  that  the  councils  should  be  working 
bo<lies.  and  that  the  members  should  give  much  more  time  to 
city  affairs  ttian  has  generally  been  the  case  iu  AmuricaD 
cities.  The  examples  of  English  and  German  Aldermen  in 
rlhese  regards  may  be  studied  with  much  advantage  by 
^American  Aldermen.' 

It  may  not  iufre^iuently  happen  that  the  question  whether 

.  R  citizen  peculiarly  competent  for  the  office  of  alderman  will 

rRccept  it  will  dei>end  on  the  fact  whether  it  will  give  liim 

the  small  salary  he  would  need.     If  it  be  said  that  some  of 

^the  moat  patriotic  citizens  would  Iw  more  likely  to  accept 

at«  in  the  Louncil  pmnded  no  salary  were  offered,  wo  may 

Ifoggest  that  they  can  always  hand  the  salary  over  to  some 

city  charity.     Tlie  t'*?"""'*  *»'  *  compensation  is  gctierally 

,  found  necessar}'  and  iisvful  for  securing  the  attendance  nt 

neetings  even  on  the  part  of  the  rich  directors  of  our  gml 

oity  banks  and  trust  comp;inies  —  none  the  less  in  sulistance 

ft  salary,  because  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  payment  ca.'di  in  hand 

■t  every  directors'  meeting.     On  the  whole,  Iwtli  justice  and 

wisdom  6Com  to  require  the  payment  of  a  moderate  salary  — 

>  sm  qu.  xa.  •nd  xtn. 
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say  from  $100  to  $2000  a   year — to  the  membets  of  city 
councils.^ 

XIII 

The  matter  of  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  council 
deserves  some  notice.  The  designation  of  secretary  is  the 
most  descriptive  and  desirable.  As  the  cooncil  is  made  a 
continuous  body,  the  old  theory  of  a  short  term  for  this 
o£Scer  vill  no  longer  have  even  a  specious  appropriatenesB. 
The  ofSce  of  secretarj'  under  the  councils  proposed  will  be 
one  of  considerable  dignity  and  great  practical  importance, 
requiring  a  man  of  much  capacity  and  experience  to  dis- 
charge its  functions.  He  should  have  no  active  relatioiis 
with  city  party  politics.  It  will  be  of  great  practical  im- 
portance that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  records,  usages, 
and  administrative  methods  of  all  parts  of  the  city  depart- 
ments. The  fact  that  ia  Xew  York  City,  and  under  the 
American  party  system  generally,  the  city  clerk  is  usually 
an  active  leader  of  a  party,  or  political  faction,  while  in 
English  cities  the  clerk  of  the  council  ia  a  non-partisan, 
competent,  and  trusted  to  draft  city  bills  and  ordinances, 
and  to  supervise  other  important  matters,  illustrates  two 
profoundly  different  mumcipal  systems.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  the  public  interests  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Council  should  not  be  appointed  or  removed  for  party 
reasons,  but  should  remain  in  office  as  long  as  he  is  both 
faithful  and  efficient.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  many 
reasons  of  convenience,  economy,  and  propriety  reqtiire  that 
he  should  be  both  selected  and  removed  by  the  council 
itself. 

XIV 

The  question  whether  a  city  council  should  be  a  single 
body  or  should  have  two  chambers  is  one  of  considerable 

■  But  there  shoold  be  a  rigid  rule  requiring  tbe  redoctioa  of  a  smill  fixed  initi 
from  the  uluy  [or  sTery  case  of  omission  lo  ntteod  *t  s  cooncil  meeling,  —  oi  anj 
part  of  it,  —  and  there  should  be  ■  record  on  lis  minates  of  every  snch  omission. 
Ho  member  wboae  failures  to  actend  hare  exceeded  a  fifth  o(  all  tbe  meetings 
should  be  eligible  for  nomination  ai  mayor. 
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iinportAUce,  as  to  which  there  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  As  municipal  councils  in 
thiK  country  ha\'e  bocn  moulded  to  a  largo  extent  after  the 
Analogy  of  Congress  und  state  lugUlature*  it  U  not  strange 
that  they  have  often  been  given  a  bicamvml  form,  though 
they  might  with  (juito  us  inucli  Jiloess  have  followed  the 
analogy  of  ton-n  mediugit  of  which  villuge  and  city  councils 
have  been  the  legitimate  succuMsors.  The  controlling  rcasona 
which  require  that  Cuiignsiwi  and  Htuto  legisluturou  should 
have  two  chambers,  do  not,  lut  wo  huve  shown,  exist  in  city 
affairs.  The  mo«t  important  matters  before  those  bodiea 
involve  questions  of  policy  and  justice  very  diffcrcutly  affect- 
ing geograpbiuil  sections  and  diverse  productious  and  iuter- 
ests.  by  reason  of  which  national  and  state  represeuution 
bK  is  hirgely  geographical.     Careful  cumiurisomi  of  the 

'conflicting  interests  and  the  diverse  productions  of  widely 
aopanted  regions  are  essential. 

Ill  a  city  council  the  whole  representation  —  confined  to 
a  narrow  sphere  subordinate   to  the  law-making  power  — 

>  relates  to  a  region,  open  before  the  ejes  of  all  its  members, 
which  is  generally  not  larger  than  a  town,  and  which,  as  a 
town,  was  governed  by  a  single  assembly.  The  main  repre- 
sentAtioR  needed  by  a  city  is  that  of  miscellaneous  popula- 
tions, business  interests,  and  social  conditions  evei-ywhere 
8U|>erimpnAed  nithin  the  same  narrow  space,  — a  represeota* 
tion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  not  two  chambers  bat 
Ki-ee  Voting.  A  great  part  of  the  action  of  a  city  council 
must  relate,  not  ho  much  to  legislation,  aa  to  the  management 
of  bouneas  affairs,  to  investigations  of  offidal  malfeasanoe, 
to  the  raising  and  disbursing  of  moneys,  to  the  doing  of  the 
city  work.  Two  houses  needlessly  complicate  and  obstruct 
such  functions. 

Sadden  and  inconsiderate  doings  can  he  prevented  by  rules 
of  procedure  and  the  requirement  of  large  majorities  for  ac- 
tion. Men  living  along  the  same  streets,  who  are  iaterc«ted 
in  different  kinds  of  business  and  city  improvements,  and 
who  belong  to  different  churches,  parties,  and  social  grades, 
should  meet  in  the  same  council  chamber  face  to  face,  and 
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engage  in  tbu  sama  debuUss.  In  the  mniu,  cxpcrieooc  seems 
to  bavu  justiGod  tliiii  view  of  tikc  subject,  though  Bmton, 
Diiladclpbiu,  and  St.  I^ouis  hnve  bicameral  council*.  In 
bU  tbu  {rilk-s  of  the  ittate  of  Nvw  York  tlie  councils  tie  single 
bodii's,  save  in  the  new  Greater  New  York.'  It  seems  thst 
of  the  IT  American  cities  bnving  more  than  200,000  inhabit* 
BiiU  caob,  ibc  council  of  11  of  them  is  a  single  body ;  of  the 
ST6  American  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  8,000 
each.  29^  have  a  council  wliicli  is  a  single  body;  and  »o  has 
almoHt  every  one  of  the  1000  other  American  cities.' 

In  no  ciiligblened  nation  of  oontinental  Europe  does  there 
Bccm  to  be  n  single  city  which  ha?  a  bicameral  cotuicil. 
Aniuug  the  more  thou  three  hundred  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
there  is  not  one  that  lias  a  council  which  is  not  a  single 
body. 

XV 

Some  considerations  closely  connectod  with  the  creation 
of  a  non-partisan  council  in  a  city  may  bo  mentioned  here. 
The  traiisitioa  from  city-party  domination  to  any  form  of 
non-partisan  city  govcrnmi^ut  will  present  considerable  difH* 
culties.  Public  justicu  and  the  public  intvrests  will  rvquiro 
that  tliv  now  city  guvurnmcnts  shall  be  fnimud  without  regard 
to  invrt^  piti-ty  advantage,  and  in  a  way  which  in  its  practical 
effects  will  be  fair  to  all  pnrtli^.  A  dominant  party  in  n 
legislature  will  tind  it  no  i.*Jt!iy  matter  to  uot  in  this  spirit. 
It  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  sometimes  not  to  attempt  radi- 
cal  changes  in  all  the  deparlmunts  of  a  city  government  at 
once,  but  to  plaoo  a  few  dvpnrtuicuts  at  firsti  and  then  more 
and  more  after  experience,  upon  a  nou-partisan  basis,  untH 
the  cumplutu  transition  shall  be  accomplisliod. 

Tlie  fuitdumuntal  theory  and  framework  of  a  good  munioi* 
pal  system  may  be  outlined  in  the  beginning  by  stnteamaii* 
like  men  who  bavo  carefully  studied  thu  municipal  ex[<erience 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations ;  but  the  detailed  structure 
and  tlie  exact  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  departments 

>  I  BtTM,  Am.  Com.,  p.  031. 

*  jAnca't  PnltUm  »/  Viljf  OoMmnMiri.  p.  MS. 
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and  offictira  can  bo  bu«t  net  forth  uftor  public  <l«bate«  in 
Lk  cotn|K-1viit  council,  uiid  porhnpa  after  some  esperiiuoDtH  us 
'to  thf  ufffuts  of  [>nriiuulai-  iiietliuds  ia  practice.  It  would 
ih«ri-foro  seem  wise,  after  agreeing  upon  the  fumlamentul 
theory  ami  framework  of  the  new  guverumuot,  to  confer 
upon  tlie  oouncil  8ucti  general  powers  utt  will  onnble  it  to 
iMguIato  deluiU  urid  define  the  dutioo  of  minor  officers. 
A  charter  should  contain  ■  statement  of  general  principles 
and  should  confer  generitl  powers,  in  couformity  to  which 
cities  should  be  allowed  to  reguhil«  their  own  affairs.  A 
ciiarter  should  not  be  a  code  of  ordinances,  or  embarrass  tbe 
making  of  tlieni  by  the  council  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter.  It  seems  to  be  highly  deximblu  that  the 
new  charter  and  municipal  code  should  provide  for  bringing 
into  the  new  council  and  departments,  at  least  for  a  limited 
period,  the  most  competent  and  reputable  of  the  oflieuns 
under  the  superseded  system.  Such  a  policy  will  not  only 
greatly  facilitate  the  transition  from  one  system  to  tiuottier, 
but  insure  the  now  government  at  the  outset  some  meritori- 
oils  officers  of  tried  experience.' 

2.  We  fannot  doubt  that  our  suggestions  for  a  city  coun- 
cil will  be  criticisod  us  bciug  too  coutplicatod  —  and  certainly 
a  mayoralty  despotism  is  much  more  simple.  This  criticitm 
will  come  largely  from  two  clussos,  —  the  more  politicians  who 
favor  absolute  party  rule,  and  the  superficial  thinkers  who 
never  comprehend  the  luovitable  complications  of  great-oity 
administration  or  the  grave  diflScultics  in  the  way  of  avoid- 
ing these  evils.  SliU,  we  hope  the  uindid  reader,  on  careful 
reflection,  may  think  that  by  getting  rid  of  the  party  and 
primary  system  for  nominations  and  cluetioos,  by  electing 
fvwer  officers,  by  suppressing  ibe  numerous  commissions  and 
'  boAfds,  by  supursodiug  many  small  districts,  and  by  having 
tbo  mayor  elected  by  the  council  —  as  we  sltull  suggest  —  the 
proposed  plan  for  a  council  would  not  only  largely  supcr- 

■  6Uiae  Uiew  [ocn  wer»  nritlea.  Ilia  parUun  l<>Kl*l«>im  <i(  Smr  York,  ippar. 
,  hUj  In  tho  liopo  of  party  ailvaaiase.  Iiu  iU>nKaTiI«d  ■!)  mob  toggoiUoiu  In 
LCrMtlng  ih«  Orauar  Now  York  City  ch>rl«ruidgi>TOTDmoni,  vllh  naulu  Uina 
I'fM-  •qoally  tndatoiulblG  and  lufortiuiAW,  wklcb  wUl  b«  ociii«ld«r«d  in  eu  final 
[■haptor. 
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sede  the  Tioioas  machinery  of  city  govemment,  but  would 
really  make  it  more  simple,  as  well  as  diminish  both  ita 
cost  and  its  corruptions.  We  have  not  hoped  to  Batisfj 
those  who  seriously  think  either  that  on  antocratic  mayor 
or  city-party  domination  is  desirable.  A  despotic  govern- 
ment is  naturally  more  simple  than  one  based  on  justice  and 
rational  liberty.  Everywhere  the  administration  of  cities  is 
complicated  and  manifold  in  practical  methods  much  in  the 
degree  that  it  Is  salutary  and  enlightened. 
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CHAPTER    Xn. — THB    MKTHOnS    ANP    PBACTtCAL   HESCLTa 
OF   MUNIClPAl,  OOVKUNMKNT   IN   OKKAT   BKITAIN 


L«rce  Eiie'lah  (tzj^rlpnoe  In  rll;  i;oT»rn«oiit.  Bui  rily  fOTvrnsMiit  In  Eti(> 
Ikiid  bifoni  1839.  Cltjr  tntcrontn  tiuil  IimtIi  BaiTillnd  lo  uatloiiBl  puty  luterut*. 
Unrilctpnl  carpnnilou  act  of  1830.  It  onlarsHl  llomo  Rnlo,  «appn«ed  dty-iariy 
(loiuliiaUiiii.uiil  Hi^aily  Improved  oltf  Bovenmunt.  Tho  ctlyeoanollwhldi  Uio 
Uw  proTidocI  tor  clrctn  tlio  lanyar  wid  imctlcAlIy  coniroU  tlio  govBrnmanc  Tha 
En^illidi  Mayor  Fuipo««s  r>[  lair  of  I83S.  The  council  vtth  gnM  adonla^ 
oliOMca  lumo  of  Iti  own  momben.  Compotitlos  at  the  cit;  toanoU*  ftnd  tha 
offielAl  tannn  of  lh»  iiiniiilmni.  Ciiniiiilnrud  mi  liannr  to  b#  n  mninbttr  of  an  EtittUsb 
dtj  couturil.  Comipljc)!)  and  parliMii  dimpotSBin  no  lonitor  «iiilii  lu  Br)li>h  cilla*- 
Puty  ta>t<  far  <)ty  atAce*  dlwardcd,  Encllah  nud  AmoHun  city  tlioorln  con- 
tTMMd.  ThMry  Ibnt  onr  more  oulftrgod  tuflnma  makm  KiiglJili  uxjxirlciiM 
liuppll»bl«.    R«lBtlDn  of  oivl]  icrvtM  Mfonn  lo  muDloipiU  rafonu. 

TbBDOiiMlldktadmualclimltwrpo'v^i)"*^^^'  "**<-'  Tbo  local  Kovoraueitt  oot 
of  IWS  nafllma  Iti*  non-pttriiun  iirlucli^vn  of  lav  of  1K&  Sjtcnl  govpmmBiiI 
of  London  undor  law  of  188S.  Provislouii  aKninnt  corrupt  una  of  nioiipy  In  city 
oloctioiui.  'Ilio  city  council  of  London  nud  clmracter  of  It*  goTenioieni.  Whiii  It 
bttaUuo*  lor  l.oi>doti-  Tlie  liK'nl  {oviTrnmont  act  ol  IHll.  EfTectaot  uoD-pntdiui 
dtj  coTsrainent  en  tlie  vutiin.  Tha  olty  K»vBmnieiiLt  of  Knglaad  uerodMSO- 
cratle  and  rcpablican  than  tboso  of  tb«  Unll«d  Siatos,  The  govenunenla  of 
>[anch«»lw,  BlfrolnghMii.  and  tllaiigoir,  aad  what  they  liavo  dona.  RotatlToooM 
of  oltycnvm-iituent  [ii<in.-»i  KrltAlnandthaUiiltodStaiM.  Fnw  ii|M«lal  city  Uh^ 
and  (ai  Iota  iitl^lion  In  Orcut  Uillaln  llian  LTnilHl  State*  an  lu  city  a0ain. 
Tb*  Urltlab  police  tjntem  and  Ibo  pollco  fonw  ol  bor  dtlo*.  Coacloitona  from 
BDfUtti  noulcliial  es|>erl«nea. 

Fbom  considering  our  subject  on  the  basis  of  American 
constitutions  and  principles,  we  turn  to  the  experience  of 
the  older  nations.  Though  every  nation  should  frame  its 
municipal  system  in  the  spirit  of  ita  own  constitution  antl 
social  life,  yet  from  the  very  nature  of  municipal  govern- 
ment its  appropriate  methods  must  have  much  in  common 
in  all  enlightened  countries.  Kngluiid  in  recent  years  has 
tried  important  experimcnta  in  the  government  of  cities, 
with  the  result  thitt  her  old  municipal  sy»t«m,  which  we 
iuhorit€<l,  has  been  largely  traruformed  and  vastly  improved. 
Ituntcipal  government  has  long  coinmojitled  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  English  statesmen,  while  American  statesmen 
have  lamentably  ncgluct<»l  the  subject.     The  recent  muuici- 
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pa)  legislation  of  Englantl  Iibh  been  framed  in  tho  light  of 
tite  bfst  cxpuriunc«  of  cuutiiieutul  Europe.  wliil»  tliut  of  tlio 
United  Status  has  rarely  tiikcu  any  DOticv  of  llic  improvwi 
metliods  of  guveriiing  foreign  (nlles.  As  c«rly  as  1835, 
wbeo  l\uirK  were  but  a  wry  few  cities  in  the  Uiiitod  States, 
there  were  178  municipal  corporations  iu  Etiglaiid  aiid  Wales 
oloiiu;  and  since  tluit  time  ^  the  urban  population  having 
constantly  increased  faatei-  than  the  rural  —  there  have  been 
125  such  corporations  added,  with  the  result  that  in  1691 
more  than  11,000,000  of  the  Englisli  people,  aside  from  tho 
reftidontt  of  I<ondon,  were  living  in  S02  cities,  one-tliinl  of 
the  whole  jiopulation  of  Kngland  reflidiug  in  cities  of  a  popo* 
Lotion  of  over  100,000  each,  and  nearly  another  third  in  those 
of  a  population  of  over  10,000  each.'  Iu  such  facts  we  can 
see  how  naturally  the  municipal  problem  long  ago  became 
seriously  important  in  lOngland. 

Prior  to  1885,  the  governments  of  Kngliah  cities*  had  gen- 
erally been  aa  partisan,  corrupt,  and  despotic,  and  the  char- 
ters and  laws  controlling  them  were  almost  as  divergent,  its 
such  governments  and  laws  now  are  in  the  United  Slates. 
The  municipal  condition  was  both  a  public  scandal  and  a 
national  peril.^  National  parties  and  great  party  managers 
in  England  had  prostituted  municipal  powers,  eacriticed  the 
interests  of  cities,  and  controlled  locnl  adminiatration  largely 
for  their  own  advantage,  and  an>-thing  like  true  Home  Rule 
did  not  at  that  time  exist.  Professor  Goodnow  tells  us  that 
■Hho  municipal  organization  was  so  bad,  as  the  result  of  the 
prostitution  uf  municipal  institutions  in  the  intorosts  of  the 
national  politics  of  the  country  .  .  .  that  the  care  of  the  poWt 
thq  sanitary  administration  .  .  .  and  that  of  the  schools  .  .  . 
were  put  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  municipal  authorities, 

■  Sbkir'R  ilunlripal  Oovamment  in  Grtta  Britain,  pp.  14.  IB,  aa  liutriuUvs 
walk  lit  Kr«at  value  which  «vory  on*  InUrMWd  la  city  Kovrrumouc  ihoalil  raul. 
Dr.  SliBw  has  iIdco  publlabed  kcimlUr  vnlnmu  on  municipal  tcorfrunioiit  in  Cob' 
tinontal  Europe.  To  dlitlDgulib  ciutloni  tcom  tba  (onnor  Uio  tian)«  nt  Uw  irork 
I*  lollowod  bj  "  O.  B." 

■CIUm  in  Biiitluid  an  otUD  ralcrrod  lo  u  boroughf,  Ot  erMi  u  towiit,  liv» 
Ctty  Clerk  b«ln«  KHDotlniM  dMigiutod  Uw  Tom  Claris  Shaw**  Jfwi.  Qm.  G.  B., 
p.  S3. 

*  Sbaw'a  Mtui.  Gov.  O.  B.,  p.  3S. 
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but  of  authoritUii  cstablistiod  by  special  lepBlation.  .  .  . 
Undur  the  nystum  of  hjjucluI  chartitrs  miiniciiial  goverameiit 
bad  been  aacrifieod  tu  national  [lolitics.  .  ,  ."  ' 

This  tvads  like  a  doicripliuu  of  Atnurtcan  oxperienoe  in 
our  day.  It  U  worthy  of  »pocial  notic«,  here,  that  thtisu  chief 
evils  of  the  Aniericnn  municipal  system  —  purty  control,  the 
prostitution  of  niiuiicipid  lifTuirti  fur  the  udvantagc  of  thvir 
manafrcni.  ftnd  tJie  deuial  of  Home  Kiile — were  developed  in 
En^loitd  uiure  t)uin  sixty  years  ugo,  wheu  h&rdly  nnytliiiig 
likt;  ;;i.'iieritl  <ii-  popular  suffrage  existed,  and  the  nriittocritcy 
and  Hw  «rown  were  dominant.  It  Is  thus  demonstrated  that 
party  imrrnment  in  citieg,  and  not  uttiveraai  Huffra-je,  waa 
the  priuinry  nml  controlling  cauHe  of  thew  evils. 

English  flufTrnge  has  been  vastly  ext«nded  during  the  very 
period  in  which  we  sliall  lind  that  the.se  evils  have  been  re- 
moved mainly  through  the  suppression  of  party  control  and 
the  esUblislinient  of  non-partisan  business  methods  in  the 
government  of  Knglish  cities.  All  this  improvement  was 
accomplished  when  mayors  wore  elected,  as  they  now  are  in 
England,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  city  c<nmcih,  and 
these  bodies  were  the  dominating  power  in  city  governments 
—  facts  of  obvious  importance,  when  we  come  to  consider 
how  mayors  should  be  chosen. 

A  thorough  parliamentary  investigation,  in  which  patriotio 
and  sagacious  stulesmen  took  part,  was  made  into  the  sources 
of  these  evils,  and  concerning  the  best  methods  of  city  gov- 
ernment elsewhere ;  with  the  result  ih&t  an  elaborate  lav, 
the  celebrated  Municipal  Corjioraltons  Act  of  1835,  moved 
in  Parliament  by  Lord  John  Uuiuicll,  was  enacted.'  It  is  a 
model  of  sagacious  and  comprcheosiw  legislation,  and  a 
noble  schicvcm<?nt  of  non-partisan  stiitiHimanship.' 

Dr.  Shaw  justly  says:  "This  act  of  1885  is  the  moat 
signally  Important  piece  of  legislation  in  nil  tlie  history 
of  modem  city  goremments  .  .  .  and  tliough   there  has 

I Ooodnow'a /&OII- /Tub.  pp.  11,  M»-!Hti  SIUV*  Jfyo.  Gov.  O.  fi.,  p.  96. 

■  be.  But.,  1KB,  Cb.  Til. 

■  nen  hmA  ttea  a  lit*r  mi  tlio  tnlijcct  miiuMI  In  Ui«  nam*  iptrtt  (or  S«o<lud 
n  IKO,  and  fdie  tcllawcd  tot  Irpluid  In  1840.  Tlio  Kraal  BuirraiEc  ntont  law  ol 
ise  lubd  tneilllated  BualcliwI  rctorin. 
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been  mnch  additional  legislation,  the  general  plan  of  1835 
remains  unchanged,  because  experience  has  given  it  the 
stamp  of  thorough  approval." '  It  is  a  law,  in  fact  a  sort  of 
monioipal  code,  of  269  sections,  applicable  to  all  the  munici- 
pal corporations  of  England  except  London.  It  therefore 
not  only  superseded  the  need  of  special  charters,  but  made 
interpretations  by  the  courts  generally  applicable  to  all  cities 
except  London,  thus  in  the  outset  avoiding  such  multifaii- 
ous  special  litigation  as  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  out 
of  our  numerous  special  charters. 

2.  We  have  space  for  referring  only  to  the  fundamental 
provieions  of  this  remarkable  law,  and  must  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  its  bearings  upon  parties,  party  government,  and 
Home  Rule.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  extension  of  Home 
Rule,  —  a  Home  Rule  which  is  much  broader  in  English 
than  in  American  cities,  and  it  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
those  who  favor  such  rule.  Professor  Commons  thinks  that 
the  superiority  of  English  municipal  administration  has 
facilitated  the  granting  of  these  larger  powers  for  self-gov- 
ermnent.' 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  power  to  be  exercised  under 
this  law  is  conferred  upon  a  single  body  called  the  council. 
Three-fourths  of  its  members,  designated  councillors,  are  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,*  and  the  rest  of  them,  designated 
aldermen,  and  equal  in  number  to  one-third  of  the  council- 
lors, are  appointed  — or  we  might  say  elected  —  into  its  own 
membership  by  the  council  iUelf.  But  both  classes  of  mem- 
bers—  councillors  and  aldermen  — sit  together  as  one  body. 
They  have  equal  rights — neither  acting  as  a  separate  class, 
but  each  as  equal  members  of  the  same  legislative  chamber. 

The  one  body  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors  —  con- 

>  Mun.  Gov.  G.  B.,  p.  235.    Goo>lnoH-"B  Honu  Rule,  pp.  243,  3M. 

"  Pro.  R'p.,  p.  201. 

*  Ttaeae  elections  take  place  in  irnnis,  bat  as  the  l&w  alloira  residents  o[  any 
ward  Ut  b«  elected  — and  eacb  is  a  freqaent  practice  — tbe  rcpresentatioD  is  snb- 
ataatiallj  that  ot  the  city  at  large.  The  law  alloirs  a  coaaiderable  Itbeity  in 
cities  aa  t«  the  namber  of  councillurs  to  he  elected,  aa  there  nxt^s  ^  from  twelve 
to  Btity-fuur  of  them  according  to  the  size  or  needs  of  the  city.  The  diMtetion 
thns  allowed  the  cities  illmtiates  the  large  Home  Rule  powers  accorded  to  them. 
Shaw's  Jfun.  Gov.  Q.  B.,  p.  S8. 
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fititutiog  the  couuviL  —  is  mudo  Hut  municipal  governing 
authority. 

The  olBeial  term  of  tlie  councillors  us  thrco  years,  and  they 
are  bo  cliLsiiiGod  that  one-third  of  thtiiii  ^om  out  each  year. 
The  oQiciul  turms  of  the  aldermen  aru  nix  yeais,  and  one- 

liialf  rctii'u  every  lliird  year.  Sueh  terroa  of  ofl'icc  obviaualy 
[ive  great  stability  to  the  council,  make  it  a  eontinuotui  body, 
and  cauiso  mere  party  control  to  be  extremely  diOicult.  This 
provinion  for  tlie  appointment  of  one-fourth  of  tlio  momberB 
of  the  council  bif  thu  touiuni  ttteff  has  been  found  so  salutary 
tbat  it  has  been  incorporated  into  all  extenuotta  of  England's 
municipal  aystem,  and  has  now  been  enforced  for  more  than 
sixty  years. 

8.  The  council  elects  the  mayor  annually  from  among  ita 
own  memberx,  and  he  in  ita  presiding  oflicer  or  spvAkvr. 
Then  teems  to  luive  never  been  a  mayor  elected  by  popular 
vota  in  (ireat  llritain.     The  council  poRseasea  the  power  of 

t  appointment  and  removal,  and  takes  rctiponBible  control  of 
all  part«  of  the  municijial  administration,  auperviaing  it 
through  it8  standing  committees.     The  connoil  also  makes 

L'BU  the  ordinances  or  by-luwa,  —  in  other  words,  it  possesses 
ftnd  exerei«es  the  whole  legislative  or  ordinance-making 
power  of  tlie  municipality ;  and  this  power  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  allowed  to  American  cities.' 

The  mayor  has  uo  veto  power,  but,  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  council,  he  naturally  has  great  influence  over  its  pro- 
ceedings. He  IB  not  elected  to  bring  in  a  new  policy,  to  rep- 
resent a  party,  or  to  dominal«  the  couucil,  but  to  preside  io 
ita  meetings,  and  to  lakti  the  load  iu  carrying  its  [wlicy  into 
effect.  No  one  under  this  law  can  reach  thu  mayoralty  until 
he  haa  won  the  approval  of  the  mumbuni  of  tliu  council  by 
service  among  them.  The  mayor,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  Ik  a  "  man 
who  boa  served  his  town  (city)  with  ability  and  xval  as 
councillor  and  alderman."  ^    The  members  of  ibe  council  — 


■  Bui  lite  power  of  tb*  coancll  dou  not  nxunit  t»  Joillelftl  nffalr*.  In  Bnclaad 
no  ]aiUclal  otUcDti  ttu  aloetcd,  but  all  ■■ch  oi&c«ra,  even  Jtuticea  In  titim,  ai* 
■fil^ollitod  — BtnMhod  wlileh  keep*  Uiom  oul  of  {Mttkaii  poUllei. 

■  ITtM.  a«».  O.  B.,  lip.  S3.  M. 


^ 
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representJng  *»  thoy  do  nil  clnsaes  of  tlie  people  antl  serving 
as  tliey  preiicrally  do  niaiiy  years  in  their  ofticos  —  are  fftniil- 
iar  with  city  ufTiiirn  luitl  iiiturtnits.  and  are  rvgnrded  as  most 
coini)eteiit  to  decide  wl)0  iH  tltteat  among  their  moraljers  to 
have  tlie  leiul  for  the  advaaoement  of  goo<l  government. 
Hence  the  reoaon  wliy  tliey  elect  the  mayor  and  from  their 
own  membership.  Tlie  practjoe  of  electing  mayors  from  the 
oonncil  strongly  tends  to  bring  able  men  into  that  body. 

The  practical  work  of  the  city  'a  carried  on  by  a  body  of 
skilled  oflicials  who  are  appointed  and  retained  for  merit  in 
the  main  irrespective  of  party  consiilerations.  The  mayor 
serves  on  committees,  is  the  ofticial  head  of  tlie  governmental 
action  of  the  city,  and  lias  various  incideiitiU  powers.  Uia 
ofSce  is  one  of  great  honor  and  dignity.  Standing  commit- 
tees of  the  council  have  special  authority  and  duties  in  the 
supervidlon  of  different  branches  of  the  administration  in 
connection  with  which  they  are  very  active.* 

4.  It  it)  obviouK  that  such  a  system  tends  to  concenttsted 
vigor  and  harmony  throughout  the  administration ;  yet  it 
allows  the  people  to  constantly  mould  it  according  to  their 
views  by  bringing  new  members  into  the  council.  We  can 
better  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  a  municipal  sj'stcm  after 
we  have  looked  into  ita  practical  effects.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  it  would  bu  easy  to  tncrenae  the  power  of  the  mayor 
to  any  dL-»irnbIc  extent,  should  tJio  other  parts  of  the  Eugliiih 
system  be  approved.  But,  before  considering  tliis  matter,  it 
will  bp  useful  to  study  the  manifold  variety  of  powers  exer- 
cised by  mayors  in  the  grvat  cities  of  continental  £uro{>e.  a 
subject  which  will  receive  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter.' 

6.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  183»  these  seem  to 
be  pretty  clear:  (1)  to  arrest  mere  party  control  of  cities 
and  to  govern  them  through  public  opinion,  —  a  result  which 
tlie  olissilication  of  the  terms  of  ofHco  and  the  choice  of  one* 

1  Mm.  Om.  0.  B.,  pp.  31-33.  tS,  «t-78. 

■  An  uuBDilniBnt  to  ih«  Inw  (it  1K3S.  mmA»  In  ISSl.  allovs  Uw  eaniull  u>  wImi 
a  fpft^or  onuddc  lu  oini  momlwrablp.  TUi  eiublea  majron  ol  (nail  citirs  wbo 
bar*  ihown  oOkileiioy  io  be  tkctpil  otayorn  ol  Urc«  «ltlM,  at  U  •omMlmM  Uw  cbm 
alM  is  oantinsnul  Burapa.  But  Dr.  Sliair  lajn  "  Uio  pnatka  twoaio*  a>  balora 
Is  Kii(tuiiL"    JfiM.  Cm,  a.  B.,  p.  31. 
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fourth  of  the  members  of  tlie  council  by  Die  other  members  of 
Uio  body  greatly  fncilicnte.i  —  as  we  have  before  explained ;  * 
(2)  to  bring  the  mayor  and  councils  into  hnrmoniout;  and 
vigoroiw  cooperation  ;  (3)  to  avoiii  a  mere  partitiun  election 
of  mayors  ;  (4)  to  Fiecure  experience  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
city  officials  by  keeping  them  an  adetjiiate  time  in  oflico :  and 
(5)  to  prevent  the  gaining  of  control  of  n  city  government 
as  the  result  of  any  single  victory  by  a  party  or  faction. 
For  it  is  plain  tbat  two  successive  victories  at  the  polls  are 
necessary  to  change  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  that  one-half  of  thu  aldermen  can  be  changed  only  once 
in  three  years  ;  yet  public  opinion  can  always  be  a  potential 
foroe  with  this  non-partiaau  council.  These  provisions  nat- 
urally discourage,  as  they  ba(Ho,  the  efforts  of  party  managers 
to  make  city  government  promptly  serviceable  for  their  own 
ends  by  capturing  patronage  as  the  result  of  a  single  party 
Ttotory.  Parties,  if  they  get  their  candidates  elected,  cannot, 
says  Professor  Goodnow,  make  ubo  of  their  power  for  party 
ends. 

6.  This  unique  experiment  of  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment was  speedily  successful.  Party  despotism  and  corrup- 
tion in  city  affairs  were  in  the  main  promptly  suppru^cd  and 
have  never  been  reproduced.  The  selection  of  aldermen  by 
councillors  brought  worthy  and  able  men  into  the  municipal 
service,  and  the  six  years'  term  for  aldermen  gave  them 
experience  adequate  for  devising  a  Urge,  wise,  and  consistent 
municipal  policy.*  The  council  and  the  mayors  have  cooper- 
,  atod  harmoniously  in  the  execution  of  such  a  policy  in  ways 
'  wo  have  no  spac-c  for  cxplutniug  in  detail,  but  we  shall  present 
the  general  results. 

To  serve  in  the  city  council  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
both  an  honor  and  a  duty  by  citizvn^  generally,  and  such  has 
been  the  accepted  view  down  to  the  present  tJme.  No  tmtht 
morii  than  this,  deserves  thu  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  municipal  reform  in  thu  United  States.     "To  be  a 


■SMCk-IZ. 

■  Dr.  Sbav  hw  •bovn  thu  i;aod  nralU  Ifon  UU*  mBtbod  ot  «I(cUak  Uw 
aUcnMit  br  Ui«  (aancUIoni.    Jinn.  Ovb.  Ooat.,  p.  3ii. 
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member  of  the  .  .  .  cooncil,"  9879  Dr.  Shaw,  "  is  to  hold  s 
position  of  honor,  a  position  which  no  man  affects  to  demise ; 
.  .  .  the  councils  are  almost  universally  in  high  repute.  .  .  . 
The  councillors  as  a  rule  are  representatives  of  the  best 
elements  of  business  life.  Thej  are  men  of  intelligence, 
character,  and  of  practical  conversance  with  affairs.  .  .  . 
By  the  common  consent  •  .  .  of  the  community  none  bat 
men  of  worth  who  have  made  their  way  to  a  good  stand- 
ing among  their  neighbors  are  regarded  as  eli^ble  for 
the  council.  .  .  .  The  whole  system  is  favorable  to  the 
election  and  retention  of  capable  and  honest  men."'  He  does 
not  doubt  that  numerous  individual  facts  might  be  arrayed 
against  this  view  —  bat  nevertheless  says  it  is  just  as  a 
whole. 

"  It  is  generally  agreed,"  says  Professor  Commons,  "  that 
the  government  of  English  .  .  .  cities  is  superior  to  Hat 
of  American  cities.  Public  officials  are  renowned  for  their 
honesty,  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  their  administration. 
The  municipal  councils  include  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
citizens  who  serve  without  salary."'  Mr.  Conkllng  refers 
to  "  the  superiority  of  the  rulers  of  English  cities  over  those 
of  the  New  World.""  Mr.  Fox  says  "the  curse  of  the 
spoils  system  .  .  .  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  stamped 
out  in  England."* 

7.  Under  the  reformed  system,  the  cities  of  England  have 
been  governed,  not  mainly  hy  their  partisans  or  by  party 
opinion,  hut,  with  small  exceptions,  by  competent  citizens 
and  by  public  opinion.  During  the  more  than  sixty  years  in 
which  the  municipal  system  established  in  1835  has  pre- 
vailed, no  great  scandal  or  corruption  has  disgraced  the 
administration  of  English  cities.  That  there  have  been 
minor  abuses  and  various  attempts  at  party  dictation  in 
English  cities  under  the  new  system  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Tet  the  general  facts  have  been  these  :  that  for  more  than 
sixty  years  municipal  government  in  England  has  been  non- 
partisan ;  that  ia,  has  been  far  more  honest,  economical,  and 

iMw%.(hii.O.B.,m-ia,ai.  >  fro.  Aq>.,  p.  303. 

,     •  OUv  0««..  p.  aut.  *  Foz'»  Londim  CInmcU,  p.  90. 
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efficient  there  than  it  has  been  iu  the  Uait«d  States;  that  it 
has  been  miiiiuged  hj  oompct«nt  niiil  ujirij^ht  men  with  little 
regard  for  purCy  politics ;  that  tlie  English  people  are  satis- 
fied with  it,  aiid  regard  its  forui  in  the  main  as  beyond  con* 
trorersy ;  that  hardly  any  part  of  the  public  administration 
o(  England  has  been  purer,  abler,  and  more  respectable  tluui 
that  of  her  cities,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Shaw '  sliowa  how  completely  the  national  par- 
ties of  England  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  capture  or 
dominate  her  city  governments.  Mr.  Brycc,  the  author  of 
the  American  Commonwmlth,  saye,  "with  us  in  England  or 
Scotland,  it  makua  little  or  no  difference  to  which  iioHtical 
part}*  the  person  chosen  to  be  mayor  or  provost  bolougs.  . . ."' 
8.  Nevertheless,  the  horde  of  our  scheming  city  politi- 
(dans  and  partisans,  more  or  less  excusable  by  reason  of 
tlieir  ignoraueo  of  municipal  history,  loudly  doeluru  tliut 
partiM  alone  can  give  us  good  city  government,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  profit  by  English  experience  us  to  npc  the  vicious 
methods  of  an  uristocracy.  Wu  are  frv(]Uontly  ndmunislie*! 
by  many  good  people  that  universal  suffrage,  which  doubt* 
loss  makeai  our  problem  more  diflicult,  is  the  primary  cause 
of  our  municipiU  evils,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  reform  is 
throng!)  party-«lccted  mayors,  wielding  de8{X>tio  —  if  we 
should  not  say,  semi-royal  —  power.  Yet  the  simple  truth 
is  that,  in  the  sixty  years  within  which  the  great  municipal 
reform  of  England  has  l>eeti  matured,  sufFrnge  has  been 
made  more  than  threefold  more  extensive  relative  to  the 
number  of  the  people  there  than  it  was  iu  16i5,  and  mere 

>  VuM.  am.  0.  B..  pp.  40-83. 

■  CbnMmponvy  atvi<v>,  KoTombor,  ISQT,  p.  TSl.  Tlio  Leaden  OmnctI,  irhlcli 
mMtoI*  InurMU  slnuU  vut  ftud  divone  «iinUK>i  io  tonn  x  bull  el  tg^tUnUe 
partlM  oonflnvd  to  olljr  IsaoM,  haa  ahomi  totao  leniloiiaj  tonrd  moll  nmMa,  tlw 
iDcliokM  drguiJmtlou  being  kaovn  u  l^uerMnlTw  sod  HodoiMM.  VvAta 
SovamaaDU  llko  thaw  ol  Ui«  BoKUBb  oltlM  DC  daa(«c  SMd  b«  ■ppr*b«nd*d  horn 
Mdh diriRfoint.  U»n.Gai!.  O.S.,  pp.  190-3113.  Bt«u  ft  N«w York  boM mnd  « Tun- 
muij  maclilno  cootil  not  gat  MtODgli  patrcaace  nod  upoU*  oat  o(  incli «  gotmt- 
neu  M>  ktap  t1cIi>iu  elty  psiU«  sU*«.  Baaldw,  t  aWj  pari;  bftatd  on  prianlpl* 
and  real  naokJpal  Imom  !■  l«citimat«  xiid  would  do  ne  Mriont  iaaaet.  la  Iha 
•ImIIod  1st  the  Loodcn  Coniidl  la  the  wlBtar  ol  UB6,  oelthor  party  gnlnad  any 
decided  edTiBMCM.  end  Um  itault  ni  Urorable  W  ootv-perUeu.  taualclfej 
lUeriilei 
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uiBtocmc}-  and  royBlty  are  now  fia  len  pountial  than  tbey 
were  at  that  date.  Eiigliali  city  goTenimcnt,  ok  wc 
Aoon  show,  now  gircs  better  protection  to  the  poor 
hamblu  tluin  do  the  city-jNtrty  govemmenta  of  Am«ri( 
dties.  No  antocnttio  mayor,  no  nutyur  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, no  city'party  government,  luid  any  port  in  achieving/ 
tliia  great  English  refonn.  NeTertbelesa,  American  Kepub-^ 
licanit  unil  Democrata  are  clamoring  for  such  proHcriptirir, 
party  rttle  and  for  »uch  aotocratic,  semi^royol  mayora  for 
thor  cities  its  ueitlier  England  uor  any  enlightened  monarchy 
would  tolerate. 

9.    it  luut  )>een  often  luud  that  the  experience  of  EDglond,' 
in  the  government  of  ciiie»,  is  inapplicable  to  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  because  in  the  former  snfFrage  is  more  restrictedj 
than  in  the  latter.     This  is  a  very  superficial  statement  of] 
the  matter.     Had  it  been  deoWe^l  that  the  greater  expan-j 
sion  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  has] 
much  increased  the  difBculty  of  municipal  reform,  and  has] 
mule  more  drastic  remedies  essential  for  suppressing  part] 
despotliiiii  and  personal  corruption  in  Americoa  citjea,  th*1 
declaration  would  hare  been  quite  true.'    This  truth  dooi] 
not  make  that  experience  and  the  methods  which  it  illoa-' 
trates  inapplicable,  but  merely  inadequate  —  leaving  it  neoes* 
sary  tluit  they  be  supplemented  by  further  remedial  measures 
of  the  nature  we  have  proposed.     The  more  illiterate  andi 
degraded  persons  are  allowed  to  vote,  the  more  serious  ts\ 
the  municipal  problem,  tlie  more  easily  demagogues  and 
bosses  can  prevail,  the  more  readily  city  officers  can  betray 
city  interests  and  prostitute  municipal  authority.     If  we  were 
to  allow  the  franchise  to  mere  children  and  tramps,  —  to 
prisoners  in  their  cells  and  to  immigrants  on  arriving  at  the 
docks,  —  is  it  not  plain  that  every  one  of  the  preoautions  taken 
by  England,  as  well  as  those  in  addition  which  we  have] 
auggeeted,  wnuld  be  made  all  the  more  indispensable  ?     Thossi 
who  think  tliat  our  popular  suffrage  cannot  be  trusted  tol 

I  Till*  vlinr  ot  Iho  mallar  li  Bndlug  BOOcpt&DM  wilh  onr  moat  Ihaaxhtfal 
■tudanla  ot  muuldpal  (doDco.  8|>oocb  ot  IIotbcs  E.  Udutnc,  Imm.  Cf^.  iVo> 
eenliiv*.  May.  UST,  p.  lOa 
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elect  a  council  whicli  ia  compcUtnt  to  elect  a  miiyor,  strangely 
enough  tbink  it  CMi  be  trusted  to  elect  tlio  mayor  tUreotly. 
The  fUffcrenou  bvlwccri  the  fraucliise  in  GngltDli  and  Ameri- 
can citiea  is  much  lc8s  than  seemit  lo  bo  generally  supposed. 
The  municipal  fnuichise  in  England  i»  broad  enough,  says 
Dr.  Sliuw,  '*lo  include  every  family  tliat  lives  or  does  busi- 
ni>K!i  in  It  town  (t.«.  city),  except  tho»o  who  are  paupers. 
The  acceptance  of  public  relief  dUfranchiacs  only  for  the 
following  electionH."'  It  is  said  tlial  "in  New  York  one 
person  in  six  is  a  voter,  in  Glasgow  one  in  nine,  in  Berlin 
one  in  eleven."  France  has  a  wider  mumcipal  suffruge  tlian 
Germany  or  England.' 

10.  A  more  comprehemtive  aiid  rigid  enforcement  of  tlio 
methodii  of  civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  and  corrujit 
practice  reform  in  the  national  adniini»tratinn  of  Kngland 
tlian  in  the  administration  of  American  states  has  made 
mnnicipal  reform  easier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ; 
but  all  this  has  been  done  by  methods  equally  appropriate 
in  both  countries.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  —  so  salu- 
tary had  been  the  English  municipal  system  established  in 
1835^tliat  party  patronage  in  cities  had  been  largely  elimi- 
nated by  it  before  the  civil  SBr^ice  reform  methods  began 
to  prevail  about  twenty  years  later  ;  and  these  methods  bare 
had  only  a  limited  part  in  mere  municipal  administration  — 
absolutely  aa  they  have  prevailed  iu  national  affairs." 


>  Mua.  Gov.  0.  B..  p.  SO. 

■OcauDDIu'i  Pro.  ltep..pf.1Fa,ya. 

IVMi  civil  ii»rTii:a  rpfomi  aiiiiniiintlonii  vprn  IntmiliirFiil  liito  patia  nt  ibe 
■idBiablratioii  wiiantiiiUjr  mmiicipal  vnrli^r  and  lini-f-  liiul  a  mora  Inipnrt&at 
effect  ihoD  |<crliapa  nlgbt  ba  Intenwl  (rt:>m  lomo  of  Dr.  Shav'i  lAnfpia^  Sae 
JtfiiJi.  'Jar.  li.  B..  p.  iW.  Tliwu)  aiaiiilnailouri  vFate  intmducod  Into  tbo  poorJaw 
kiiil  dlimUonal  ailmlaiiCraiiou  wlih  varr  Mlatary  •Hwu,  u  Mrly  aa  IfOt. 
Eaiob's  Cic.  Smiet  in  Great  Britain,  p.  1ST.  Noverlheleu,  the  atl*^  ina]^ 
yltablllty  of  EuglUh  eipvriwiM  to  AiDorloui  dtto*  raaAtiiii  avaUabla  for  two 
olaMMot  pviMua ilicpoaod  (o  mak*  tho unit  of  it;  (1)  (nr  tbofa  wlio bop«  to  aid 
oni  innj  ■n>"i>  ^y  ippeallBK  to  prejudloo  aj^lntt  EaKl(*li  nMhods;  ud 
(S)  lor  IbOM  who.  locking  tbD  patriotic  dovotlon  ae«d«d  lo  ataiHl  Dp  for  •  non- 
puUMBHiddifllaiili  nrforiri, uoIdocdi) ai^rj (]>«l*Ioiui nicuao, bovcwr IntrluilaUy 
sbmil,  lor  neglecttos  it . 
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In  1882,  when  this  law  of  1835  had  remained  in  its  main 
features  unchanged  for  forty-Beven  years,  the  subject  of 
municipal  government  ^atn  received  much  consideration 
in  England  —  coming  before  Parliament  in  reference  to  a 
general  revision  of  municipal  laws.  City  government  in 
other  countries  was  carefully  investigated  in  aid  of  improv- 
ing English  laws  on  the  subject,  —  Englishmen,  unlike  many 
American  politicians,  seeming  to  be  willing  to  leam  some- 
thing useful  from  other  nations.  The  result  was  the  enact- 
ment in  that  year  of  an  elaborate  Municipal  Code  largely 
based  on  the  law  of  18S5,  which  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  every  friend  of  municipal  reform.* 

This  act  left  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1835  —  the  terms  of  office,  the  mode  of  selecting  the  members 
of  the  council,  the  method  of  choosing  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  of  carrying  on  the  city  government — -unchanged, 
because  no  better  results  could  be  expected  from  different 
methods.  Six  years  later,  an  English  law  provided  for  a 
considerable  measure  of  local  self-government  in  English 
counties,  and  London  was  made  a  county  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act,"  The  authority  conferred  by  it,  which  is  in  sub- 
stance municipal,  is  to  be  exercised  in  each  county  by  a 
council  made  up  of  councillors  and  aldermen  —  the  former 
choosing  the  latter.  The  methods  of  selecting  them,  their 
terms  of  office  and  their  modes  of  action  are,  in  principle 
and  very  nearly  in  details,  identical  with  the  provisions  cited 
from  the  acts  of  1835  and  1882.  The  chairman  of  the  County 
Council  —  the  equivalent  of  a  mayor  —  is  made  elective  by 
the  council  itself.  The  same  purpose  of  relying  upon  public 
opinion  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty,  and  of  excluding  party 
control  shown  by  the  former  laws,  thus  reappears  in  the 
latter.8 


1  Known  as  the  "  Gonaolldated  Unniclpal  Corporfttlons  Act."    Iaws,  1882, 
Ch.  L.,  SQ  act  of  25T  sections,  fiUioK  9T  pages  of  the  statutea. 
*  Local  Govermnent  Act,  Laws  1888,  Cb.  XLI, 
'  Ooodnow'B  Comp.  Adm.  Law,  pp.  251-357, 
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2.  The  new  local  govcrnmcut  for  London  was  eetabluliod 
in  1889,  uodcr  ihui  law  of  1888,  wliich  coufere  Atuplo  muoici- 
p«l  powcrK.  The  nuiiiieipal  froncIitHe  of  London,  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  *'  uicludM  every  one  who  nuta  a  place  for  his  fumily, 
even  if  it  be  only  a  itraiUl  room  in  the  garret  or  cellar  of  a 
tenuDieut  house  ,  .  ■  ■  the  chief  disqnalifications  are  receipt 
of  public  alm;s  and  failure  to  pay  rales  which  have  fulleu 
due ; "  and  iiny  mole  resident  of  the  mutropolia  who  ii  en- 
titled to  vote  is  clig^hle  to  election.  If  so  eompruheiutivc  a 
franchisL-  dot-s  nut  make  a  hasie  for  all  the  diilicultics  of  city- 
party  guvenimeiit  in  Ainerican  municipalities,  it  goes  very 
far  l^oward  it.  A  resident  in  any  part  of  London  may  be 
vlctftvd  to  the  council  by  any  of  it«  districts ;  and  the  same 
rule  prevails  in  other  EngliBli  cities  —  this  general  liberQr 
being  regarded  ns  favorable  to  the  bringing  of  able  and  well- 
known  men  into  the  city  councils  and  being  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  elections  at  large. ' 

S.  The  provisions  against  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in 
city  elections  in  England  are  much  more  ittring<>nt  than  tbe 
corresponding  provisions  in  the  United  State3.  For  example, 
in  no  event  may  a  candidate  for  the  London  Council  expend 
more  tlian  ^125  upon  hli  election  and  three  [lenoe  in  addi- 
tion for  each  voter  above  the  first  five  hundred.  These 
expenditures  must  be  made  through  authorized  agents,  who 
must  make  itemized  reports  to  the  oandidateH,  and  the  latter 
must  render  a  complete  return  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
his  election.* 

4.  It  would  be  interesting  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  prao* 
tical  effects  of  this  non-partimin,  London  sy.ttem,  but  our 
limits  forbid  more  than  a  very  few  fact-s.  In  no  Engliith 
city  were  the  difficulties  to  he  overcome  in  the  way  of  reform 
greater  than  in  I^ndon ;  and  everywhere  the  triumph  of  the 
non-partisan  system  seems  to  have  been  aa  complete  aa  in 
tbe  metropolis.  The  Ixmdon  Counoil  is  composed  of  118 
councillors  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  Uiree  years, 
one-third  being  renewable  each  year.  Those  oounciUora  are 
authorized  to  elect  into  theirown  body  nineteen  other  members 

iShaw'a  J/iM.  Oou.O.A.,  pp.  36,2s,  a43-aie.  ■AUl.p.MS. 
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knnwn  as  aldermen,  for  termii  of  six  yenrn,  ncconliil^  to  U10 
methodA  we  Imve  before  explained.  "  The  first  London 
Council,"  Hays  ['rofessor  Shaw,  "  posfiefteed  as  high  nn  aver* 
age  of  ability  and  distinction  as  the  iiousie  of  Cotnmonfl." 
All  RdniioistrBtivo  powers  are  vvst«d  in  the  council.  It 
elects  thi*  mayor.  Ii  works  through  standing  committees, 
eacli  of  which  8U{iervi8t»i  some  branch  of  thi-  itdministratinn.l 
Two  women  wcro  elected  among  its  members,  and  one  was 
sppointM  as  aldcrmiin  uf  tliu  lir»>t  council,  but  it  haa  sicca 
bcuu  decided  that  they  were  ineligible.* 

These  methods  of  relucting  the  mcmbent  of  the  council 
not  only  brought  into  It  men  rvjircscuting  uU  classes  and 
the  great  business  inti.-rests,  but  also  men  of  targe  ux[)t'ri- 
ence  and  high  character  and  capacity  who  added  much  to 
its  prestige.  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
London  Council  system,  says  that  the  choice  of  aldermen 
by  the  cotmciUors  makes  it  "  possible  to  call  into  the  munici- 
pal service  men  of  larger  cxjjcriencc  and  export  knowledge, 
who  would  not  care  to  enter  into  the  turmoil  of  popular 
election  contests,  but  who  are  ready  to  heed  the  call  of  the 
municipal  council,"  —  a  result  which  wo  liiivc  suggested  as 
very  natural.  IIo  tells  us  that,  through  this  means,  the 
first  council  gained  several  invaluable  members.  vVmong 
them  were  Mr.  Farrcr,  the  eminent  economist,  who  was  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Lord  Wclby.  formerly  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Dr.  Shaw  expresses  much  the  same  views  us  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  oxpericuced  men  thus  brought  into  the  councils.' 

>  Sb«W(  J/u>,.  Gov.  O.  H..  p|i.  3I3-3IA. 

■SmOmt^  I>  Fox'aarUck,  Tale  Afvt<u.  May,  IffiV  — kiittxt«lIaiit>«eoiuiI«t 
Uio  couDcU.    KugUthvamoD  of  eftr*att)r  Utk<?  on  ai^tln  part  io  muiiicipBl  refor 

*  Mun.  Oov.  in  Cunt.  Kurtgt*,  p.  3LB.    Tliu  nuUiiir  hu  tboroaglily  dla«ii 
this  aubjecc  vlih  Dr.  Sbaw.  ftn<l  (lie  lMt*r  haa  auttiorlMd  him  u,  prfut 
tuUowtng  u  a  fun  ot  lb)*  note:  "Us  li  quite  r**dr  to  admit  that,  irith 
oml  tk'kpl  ctcvtloni  KOft  •  *yM«m  ot  mlnoritf  rapn«atAtlan  under  oonititlaa 
prcralllng  In  tbo  United  Sutca,  Hme  pUn  aacli  ai  the  aotbor  BilTDnU*  1 
pravo  exrtvftltiiilr  adraoUfltoii*.    Cartalnly  Mr.  Sbatr  vraold  diieUba  anr  biua-' 
tioD  to  hare  hii  poalUon  on  that  aabjtct  appear  to  b«  oi^oMd  to  Mt.  Baton'*, 
and  he  wonld  be  nittroly  roady.  In  Intate  odlUeM  o(  hb  own  book.  10  auk* 
4nallflciaUi>iu  whlrb  oiMtld  avoltl  any  iNinliiit  dUtoraucs  ot  rlaw,  la  to  tat  u 
tlie  iMMoa  to  be  derired  front  EngUtb  ezptvieneo  are  oonoemed.'* 
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It  is  as  utiimiiginable  tlial  such  cueii  should  ho  willing  to  bo 
members  of  American  city  councils  an  now  coiistittitfil.  as  it 
is  UiBt  ibe  ])artiH!ui  manngers  of  their  affairs  sliouUi  full  to 
fiercely  oppose  tJieir  election. 

5.  The  membership  of  the  city  council  of  )/OM<Ion  seems 
to  hiLve  fairly  represented  its  people.  John  Burna,  llie  great 
labor  leader,  many  plain  citizens,  eminent  Imnkers  anil  mer- 
chants, able  writers,  members  of  the  nobility,  ami  Mr.  Frith, 
thu  tlistiiiguishetl  l^ondon  reformer,  sat  together  iit  the  coun* 
cil  board.  Its  iii-st  chairman,  or  mayor,  was  Lord  Kose- 
bcry,  late  English  Prime  Minister ;  it»  first  vice-chairman 
was  the  eminent  .scientist  and  statesman,  Sir  •Jnhii  Lubbook ; 
its  iliipiity  chairman  was  Mr.  Frith. 

The  council  was  not  an  ornamental,  but  a  remarkably 
laborious,  body  of  men  —  and  they  served  without  .salaries. 
Many  of  them  gave  most  of  their  "time  to  the  municipal 
service,  while  the  whole  body  .  .  .  composed  of  men  who  for 
till-  most  part  had  private  husinoas  or  professional  duties  .  .  . 
gave  ai)  average  of  one-tliird  of  their  working  time  to  coim- 
cil  and  committee  meetings  and  to  laEors  connected  with  the 
public  affairs." 

Here  we  have  striking,  and  we  may  add  enoouraging,  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  busy  men  are  ready  to  serve  the  city 
faithfully  and  patriotically,  if  they  are  allowed  an  honorable 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  the  disgrace  in  which  partisan 
politics  have  involved  city  affairs  shall  be  removed.  One 
committee,  —  that  on  Parks,  and  a  fairly  typical  instance.  — 
Bays  Dr.  Shaw,  held  in  the  first  year  210  meetings.  Nor 
are  these  the  most  remarkable  fact«.  "At  the  end  of  its 
three  yours'  work,  the  first  Loudon  Council  had  so  conducted 
itsvlf  that  its  friends  could  say.  without  contradiction,  that 
through  all  thesv  years  of  administrative  labors,  as  complex 
and  confusing  as  over  fell  to  any  governing  body  in  tho 
world,  not  one  breath  of  scandal,  no  shadow  of  a  shadu  of 
jiursonal  corruption,  has  attache^l  to  a  single  member  of  the 
council."'    "Up  to  this  time  (18»6),"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "tho 


■  Sbaw's  JfNii.  Ow.  O.  B..  V9-  H3-MIK 
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are  annually  played :  these  are  illoBtrations  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fox. 

The  council  is  highly  effective,  he  says,  in  securing  proper 
legislation  for  London,  "standing  as  the  champion  of  the 
many,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  against  the  vested  interests 
and  private  greed."  Another  result  of  the  management  of 
the  council  has  been  remarkable.  Its  business  methods  have 
been  so  good  that  it  haa  quite  generally  been  able  to  do  the 
city  work  by  its  own  workmen  at  less  cost  than  would  be  the 
result  of  having  it  done  by  contractors  who  secured  it  through 
competitive  bids ;  and  such  seems,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be 
the  case  in  other  English  cities.' 

Mr.  Fox  tells  us  that  the  cotincil  has  done  much  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  "  civic  duty  and  municipal  patriotisin 
in  the  citizeni  of  London,  .  .  .  while  to  young  men  who 
look  forward  to  a  political  career,  efficient  service  in  the 
council  is  an  excellent  pathway  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
Professor  Commons  has  noticed  the  tendency  of  non-partisan 
city  government  to  develop  public  spirit. 

2.  When  such  have  been  the  consequences  of  non-partisan 
methods  in  city  government,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
English  system  of  Free  Voting  and  Free  Nominations  which 
we  have  described.'  But  we  may  well  think  it  more  natural 
that  a  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy  should  have  given 
birth  to  methods  so  liberal  and  just.  In  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  of  London,  each  voter  may  cast 
five  ballots  ;  and  in  electing  the  members  of  the  school  board 
of  Glasgow  he  may  cast  fifteen  ballots,  and  distribute  them 
as  he  pleases.^  In  other  cities  the  number  of  his  votes  will 
be,  as  they  are  in  London  and  Glasgow,  the  same  as  the 
number  of  the  officers  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  —  being 
different  in  different  cities. 

3.  Our  references  to  the  municipal  codes  of  England 
which  have  made  special  charters  needless  would  be  imper- 
fect without  some  reference  to  the  elaborate  local  govern- 
ment act  of  1804.*     This  comprehensive  law,  bringing  under 

1  Sbmw'B  JThii.  Soe.  O.  R..  ptk  315.  31G.  )  Sm  Ch.  IX. 

■  9uw's  V«n.  Oor.  G.  B..  pp.  40,  a&.303.  *  Laos,  IS9I,  Ch.  73. 
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uniform  provtaions  (lie  fifteen  thousand  parishes  and  other 
English  junwlictioiiit  below  the  grado  of  cities,  appliBH  to 
thotn.  «o  far  as  their  nucfl«  require,  tho  non-partisan  princi- 
ples and  luethuds  which  vre  have  confiidcrod.  It  provides 
(or  local  councils  with  comtidvrublu  authority  for  Honia 
Rule'  A  law  Kiioihir  to  this,  for  the  uuifonn  government 
of  the  vilhiges  and  towns  of  our  Amorieaii  iitutus,  would  be 
a  grvat  public  blessing  by  avoiding  vast  numbers  of  special 
laws  and  muuli  needless  litigation.  This  liiw  not  only 
makes  judicial  decisions  interpreting  its  general  principles 
applicable  to  all  jurisdictions  appropriately  subject  to  them, 
but  it  authorizes  the  summary  submission  of  disputed  qaea- 
tions  to  courts  mentioned  in  the  act.  Section  70  doclares 
tiiat  "  if  any  queation  arises  or  is  aboiU  to  arise  as  to  whether 

any  power,  duty,  or  liability,  etc under  the  Jaw  is 

vested  as  it  purports  to  be,  the  council  may  cause  the  ques- 
tion to  be  summarily  submitted  to  the  High  Court,  which, 
after  hearing  such  evideuce  and  parties  as  it  thinks  just, 
may  decide  the  question."  This  seems  to  be  a  very  conven- 
ient and  useful  way,  though  hardly  known  in  the  United 
States,  of  determining  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  municipal 
codes,  which  can  bo  made  to  avoid,  by  timely  decisions,  much 
vexatious  uncertainty  and  expensive  litigation. 

4.  We  have  considered  the  theoretical  rea.sons'  which 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  a  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment, baaed  on  business  needs  rather  than  on  partien,  would 
diminisli  the  inducements  to  vote  and  to  be  active  in  city 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  most  depraved  and  venial  classes. 
In  the  experience  of  England  we  find  these  anticipations 
verified.  Comparing  the  English  with  the  American  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Shaw  says  "there  is  much  less  in  the  English 
system  ...  to  tempt  unworthy  men  into  the  council  for 
puriKwes  of  gain.  .  .  .  very  remote  chances  of  profit  tlirough 
contracts  or  jobbery  of  any  kind,"'  "The  exploiutiitn  of 
the  votes  of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  indifferent  in  Kiigli»li 
cities  by  demagogues  or  party  agents  is  so  extremely  difficult 
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that  it  does  not  count  for  anything  nt  all  in  the  election 
reflultA.  .  .  .  The  residenttt  of  the  hIudu,  .  .  .  though  rog- 
iatereii  by  the  public  oOioers,  .  .  .  do  not  cart  about  voting, 
and  nre  a  neglected  field  so  far  as  political  missionary  work 
goei^."'  And  what  more  nittural  than  tliis?  Vile  and  cor- 
rupt voters  will  not  go  to  the  |>olU  for  any  houost  or 
patriotic  purpose.  When  neither  the  council  itself  nor  any 
considerable  ptiti'onnge  or  spoils  can  be  captuml  us  the 
result  of  a  single  party  victory,  the  p«rty  managers  will  nut 
pay  tlie  vile  classes  to  go  oud  vote.  Under  party  govern- 
ment, in  roost  American  citic«,  it  is  party  money,  party 
patronage,  jiarty  bribery,  party  coercion,  and  party  agents 
which  cuuse  the  vast  majority  of  tlie  vile  voters  to  go  to  the 
polls,  who  but  for  such  influences  would  never  appear  there. 
Few  lessons  which  the  experience  of  the  older  nations  can 
teach  OS  bett«r  deserve  our  profound  attention  than  this. 
It  allows  us  how  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  universal 
BufFrage  may  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  how  we  may  mak« 
the  higher  public  opinioo  more  poteotial  in  American  cities.* 


rv 

Were  it  not  for  a  false  and  unfortunate  l>elief  on  the  part 
of  many  Americans  that  their  own  cities  are  as  well  gov- 
erned as  those  of  any  other  country-,  and  a  self-conceit  on 
the  part  of  some  of  them  which  will  accept  no  proof  to  the 
contrary  short  of  a  demonstration,  wo  would  gladly  omit 
further  reference  to  municipul  government  in  England. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  United  Statca 
that  what  is  apparently  most  superior  la  the  city  govern- 
ments of  Europe  is  devised  for  the  advantage  of  the  aristo- 

>  ifnii-  Om.,  pp-  4S.  77.  Cuvfal  tnqvliie*  mado  hj  tbc  (rriter  dnrins  MvenJ 
Bonlb**  ••Joun  in  Raclaad  ba>«  M  him  to  Uis  uom  condulona  •■  ihow 
•IprtMCd  1^  Dr.  8lu«. 

<TIi*  MnHarr  aad  falloa  »dmiiiiBlmlion  of  BnKllali  dika  — to  be  wit— 
qaentlyooiuldtml— d«MrT«thesnfal  ttndj  of  Anorkaa  wnatdpal  fcformcfL 
Naarly  tUKf  jrwn  to  tb*  auilnr  InnMlsMwl  Mnltaiy  aJmlmtotrmUoa  In  Kn^- 
Innil  in  «>da«n>rinj[  tA  qg^lity  IiIoimK  (or  dnTiiaf  tb*  blU  «kl«h  bcaon*  tfa« 
New  York  ^UiropoUiui  ttelth  Art  of  IMt,  and  ha  ma  math  in4ebl«d  to  Eaif- 
llab  jiiwsdsnia. 
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aUc  cIoHMS.     Tliix  i»  an  uiiwarraiitcd  nssumptton.      The 

.ct<  aro  that,  in  th«  tnnin,  the  municipal  methodB  of  the 

jromoBt  city  gov«nitncnt«  in  Europe,  und  cepcciull}'  those 

4  England,  are  democratic  in  theory  and  republican  in  their 

cndency ;  they  are  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  favor- 

iblo  to  universal  education,  comfort,  and  aafety,  pi-omoted 

at  the  public  expense  —  wen  in  a  degree  as  yet  linrdly  at- 

tainoil  by  any  American  city,  nnd  nirely  imagined  by  men 

who  arc  almost  blind  to  what  ii*  good  in  other  nations.     Fro- 

(ctuior  Commons,  speaking  of  English  and  German  cities,  say8 

"they  have  promot«d,  much  further  than  American  cities, 

many  public  serricea,  for  the  wants  of  the  .  .  .  masses,  such 

as  pHrks,  .  .  .  baths,  water<8upply,  and  many  others."' 

We  shall,  by  reason  of  such  considerations,  state  in  some 
detail  facts  which  illustrate  the  governmental  action  of  Eng- 
lish cities,  selecting  for  this  purpose  three  cities,  —  Man* 
Chester,  Birmingham,  and  (tlasgow,  —  not  because  they  are 
peculiur,  but  because  they  may  fairly  speak  for  the  others. 
We  hope  the  city  reader,  us  he  proceeds,  will  compnre  the 
doings  of  these  cities  with  the  municipal  Achievements  at 
his  own  doors,  asking  hiin.<telf  whether  the  kind  of  city  gov* 
emment,  of  wliich  these  doings  are  the  result,  is  not  one 
suitable  for  an  American  city. 

Manehetter.  —  It  is  a  city  which  has  a  population  not  mnch 
exceeding  live  hundred  thousand  inhabitanta,  being  not  far 
from  the  size  of  Baltimore.  It  has  a  council  of  thi*  kind  we 
have  explained,  and  the  council  e)ect«  the  mayor  from  its 
own  members.  The  supervision  of  the  city  administration 
—  as  in  other  English  citien  —  is  directly  in  charge  of  vari- 
ous standing  committees  of  the  council,  of  each  of  which  the 
mayor  is  ex-offtcrio  chairman.  Manche.ster  lias  long  operated 
ita  own  Gas  Works,  not  merely  making  gas  for  its  public 
supply,  but  for  private  use  at  low  rates.  These  Works  not 
only  pay  interest  on  the  investment,  but  a  large  profit  into 
the  city  treasury.     The  city  also  supplies  olectricitj*  both 


>  l*ro.  itrp^  pp.  aot,  SM.  Ur.  Pnak  M.  Loomli.  In  an  fnMnictire  ««r>  »o- 
«Snlua  lb*  doaioerMle  tfltM  of  Ui«  lc(l^t(on  Nferrol  lo  lo  the  text.  Lou.  C>m/. 
/ttr  0(wc(  nry  Oov..  Hay,  IstrT,  p.  Ii(. 
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for  public  anil  private  uso;  it — tlirough  Us  waterworks  — 
operaUta  a  station  for  tlic  supply  of  hydraulic  power;  to  the 
groitt  ailvaatago  of  its  people,  tlio  city  mamigcs  the  muatc- 
ipal  markotH  and  ulinttoirs,  from  wliich  a  Inrge  revenue  is 
derived;*  more  tliim  forty  miles  of  linee  of  city  nulway — 
on  which  cheap  ralut  are  insured  to  laborers — are  the  prop- 
erty of  Uie  city  of  Manchester,  which  derives  more  than  ten 
per  ccut  annual  interest  from  its  investment  in  them. 

The  city  bus  comprehensive  arrangements  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead  iii  its  own  cemeteries,  where  the  poor  can  have 
burial  at  reasonable  rates.  Dr.  Shaw  says  Manchester  "  haa 
met  the  problem  of  garbage  more  successfully  than  any  other 
city  of  the  world."  It  muintuins  public  assembly  rooms,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  rented  for  any  proper 
purpose  at  reasonftble  rates;  the  corporation  has  a  noble  city 
hall  —  which  it  built  economically  nnd  without  causing  scan- 
dal—  at  a  cost  of  9i^000,000;  the  city  has  several  oilier 
town  halls  which  are  routed ;  it  has  eight  public  bathsi 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000  each,  and  con- 
nected with  each  of  them  is  a  public  g)-nmaiuum.  and  some 
of  these  eatahlishmcnts  have  also  assembly  rooms. 

Tlie  city,  by  taxation,  has  provided  public  libraries  which 
contain  250,000  volumes  distributed  lo  some  fifteen  branch 
libraries  open  from  early  morning  until  10  P.M.,  and  somfl  of 
them  are  supplied  with  the  city  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
The  city  supports  (1)  technical  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
workingmen's  sons  in  crafts  and  industries;  (2)  a  school  of 
art  and  design;  (3)  technical  schools  covering  instruction 
in  spinning  and  weaving,  in  literary  and  commercial  sub- 
jects, in  elementary  science,  and  in  many  practical  subjects, 
including  dressmaking.  Manchester  supports  a  municipal 
Art  Gallery :  it  provides  music  for  iu  parks ;  it  employs  an 
organist  who  gives  frequent  concerts  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Municipal  Building;  and  lastly,  it  may  bo  montjooed 


>  W*b*ll*T*livnUb«dlautrautor  AaMrtcmdUMWattMniiiMApqUta 
wo«k«  — wrf  Mhtn w»  tbajt  nt*r uiutimimm  to  tb««hlM  At  b|^n4— nMO 
■ulal]aa  KOrwnavDt  iball  mcbm  a  nyarior  olu*  ot  eUj-  «aMt*  Is  the  Ukllod 
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tJiat  Manchester  Iiaa  recently  fiirnislied  $25,000,000  toward 
completing  a  great  ship  cunal,  opened  iu  1894,  in  aid  of  its 
commerce.*  In  1895  Miiiiuhuster  completed  what  is  said  to 
be  the  most  magiiilicent  storngu  wuruhouse  in  the  world  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  that  great  undertaJcing.' 

Sirmingham.  —  Its  population  of  over  450.000  ia  not  far 
from  that  of  Eto»ton.  The  city  of  Birmingham  owns  the  mu- 
nicipal Gas  Work«  —  ncqiiiriHl  at  a  cost  of  nearly  310.000,000 
—  which  give  a  Miii>j)ly  uf  gaei  at  modoratc  rates,  and  pay  a 
large  annual  profit  lu  the  city  treasury.  Under  a  compre- 
hcnstvo  law,  the  city  recently  acquired  about  90  acres  o£ 
land  covered  with  about  4000  houses  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  city,  and  has  caused  improved  buildings  to  be  erected 
iu  their  place  with  great  g«in  to  the  public  beolUi ;  the  city 
has  erected  and  rents  model  cottages;  it  has  a  successful 
sewage  farm  of  1500  acres;  it  has  many  furnaces  for  con- 
suming its  garbage;  it  luanufactores  fertiliiers,  and  owns  and 
operates  about  40  canal  boaU  for  ttieir  transportation  and 
sale  ;  it  consumes  its  coarser  garbage  in  about  50  furnaces; 
it  maintains  cemeteries  similar  to  those  of  Manehcster; 
tinder  its  admirable  sanitary  administration  tlic  annual 
death  rate  of  the  city  has  been  re<luced  to  twenty  in  a 
thousand  or  less;  it  maiut^titis  public  baths  on  a  large 
scale,  even  providing  Turkish  baths  for  tliose  willing  to 
pay  for  their  use;*  the  city  has  provided  a  public  library 
of  200.000  volumes,  with  many  branches;  it  has  a  munici- 
pal Art  Gallery;  it  maintains  a  central  School  of  Art  with 
several  branches,  some  of  them  mainly  for  night  sehools  for 
the  working  classes;   the  city  has  well-equipped  teclinical 


tttaw*!  Mum.  Av.  0.  B..  pp.  14a-ie7. 

•  AhiuO*  Am.  Aeid.  F»l.  and  Soc.  Scl..  Nomnlwr.  1S9G,  p.  133. 

■  An  ehLboraU  rEport  ouda  In  iSIJ  bj*  coiniiitiiMiapiioliitiul  by  Mayor  SlroDK 
of  K*«  YurkiirlklDf;lylllu*t»tMll>eprlorii]r>ii<]  tbrKrMtauperloHijof  EtiGllab 
<UUt  lu  thi>  inniiar  ol  public  bath*  ftDd  other  Bjj&nclRi  lor  promotlag  public  cIub- 
Uucn.  health,  ftod  ciinilori.  tt  lafu  tliat  l.tvi>r]xx>l  lixl  publle  bkthi  In  ItKH ;  that 
■u  Bii|;lliih  tav  vk*  |i«m  T  lor  ihe  enatlou  ol  such  MtsbUBhinenIa  !n  ISW ;  UiU 
NawYoikClixdl'l  nut  turn  trm  pabUo  batlu  nntU  tSTD ;  lliatUia  public  bktiMuiil 
wiwMiDiWM  o[  Kawilicton,  Kujtland.  —  ■  plfto*.  pcrhatM.  of  vhli^h  Ibe  nader  bM 
0(i«r  b«ud.  —  uwaufh  as  no  public  baililiig  oatftblUlunauta  in  Ibo  United  StatM 
kove  «tcn  apprcdinalcd  M. 
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schools ;  it  owns  street  railways,  operated  bj  horses  and  bj 
steam,  the  admirahle  njgulation  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  aasrs 
**  would  amaze  au  American  community."  Birminj^haia 
owns  the  city  markets,  which  are  a  sourcu  of  profit.  Spoak- 
ing  of  city  expenditure  as  a  wholo.  Dr.  Shaw  says  it  has 
"beun  made  moru  advantageous  hy  far  tlian  any  private  t^rms 
or  companies  eould  have  cfTvcted  it.  .  .  ."  >  We  have  before 
called  attfiiliou  to  the  general  fact  tliat  city  goveriimt'iits  in 
England  are  able,  through  their  own  employee^  to  do  tlie 
city  work  at  Ics^  co8t  tlian  private  oontraclors  can  do  it  — 
A  result  of  fnr-reaclung  aigniticunce,  and  a  fact  almost  oa- 
imaginable  in  the  Ignited  State*. 

Olatgote.  —  It  could  supply  us  with  facUi  similar  to  those 
given  relating  to  Manchester  and  Uirmingluim,  but  we  can- 
not spare  the  apace  for  them,  and  lUiall  aeleot  those  of  a 
difffi'enc  character.  The  city  clerk  of  Glasgow,  instead 
of  being  a  cunning  partisan  manager,  ia  an  eminentt  widely 
known  authority  concerning  municipal  law  and  history,  who 
advises  the  city  council,  drafts  the  city's  bills,  and  takes 
oharge  of  them  while  tliey  are  pending  in  Parliament. 
Glasgow  was  formerly  a  city  conspicuous  for  its  crowded 
tenement  houses  aud  its  high  di;atb  rate.  Its  recent  sani- 
tary policy  has  been  onlighteucd  and  salutary.  The  citj 
has  a  vigorous  system  of  "  female  visitation "  among  the 
jjoor;  not  only  are  all  milk-shops  registered  by  the  city, 
hut  the  farms  from  which  milk  is  supplied  for  them  are 
registered  and  inspected.  The  city  maintains  "saniuiry 
washhouses,"  where  articles  likely  to  spread  disease  are 
disinfected  and  cleansed;  it  lias  provided  a  house  of  "re- 
ception," where  persons  may  stay  while  the  disinfections  of 
their  homes  are  made;  under  a  sanitary  system  thus  illus- 
trated, the  death  rate  of  the  city  has  been  steadily  decreasing. 
The  city  owns  a  farm  aud  seven  hundred  railway  wagons 
used  in  aid  of  its  very  successful  street-cleaning  opom- 
tions,  the  materials  from  which  are  dit^trihuted  into  fifteen 
counties;  the  city,  several  yeara  ago,  purchased  fight^-riyht 
a«n»  <ff  houttt  and  tandt  ia  its  worst  quarters,  laid  out  many 

>  SbMw-9  Mwi.  Om.  0.  B.,  pp.  U»-U8. 
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D«w  streets,  wiilcQe<l  otlicra,  and  erected  much  better  build* 

littga  upon  tlicm  at  an  outlay  of  about  $10,000,000;  it  has 
klso  built  mauy  improved  tcnumonl  houses  —  zeal  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  people  ha\'ing,  perhaps,  for  a  time 
gone  beyoml  tlie  diututus  of  finuocial  thrift. 

The  city  has  providiMl  Mwvurul  largu  model  lodging  bouaes, 
which  an)  a  great  succest),  both  fiuaucially  and  in  aid  of 
morality  und  order;  it  has  live  large  establishments  for 
public  bathing,  at  which  the  watiir  is  kept  at  u  uniform  tem- 
perature through  the  year,  and  each  has  connected  with  it 

tin  extensive  aud  amply  equipped  washhouse  for  uso  by  the 
famthcs  of  tlie  poor,  wlio  pay  a  trifling  sum  for  this  provision 
in  their  behalf. 
"The  police  force  of  GUsgow  —  which  no  mayor  oontrob 

iftnd  no  party  boss  or  politician  meddles  with  —  is."  iiaya  Dr. 
Shaw, "  of  excellent  character,  and  ua  a  rule  is  faithful ;  .  .  . 
it  ia  universally  prui^ed  by  the  citizens;  and  complainta  .  .  . 
Buch  as  one  hears  in  any  American  city  are  unknown.  .  .  .*' 
"All  the  sluugblcring  in  Glaiigow  is  done  in  the  publtCi 
municipal  slaughter  houses.  .  .  .  and  thu  city  owns  public 
markets"  ae  well,  which  yield  a  nut  income.  Thu  city  has 
almost  wholly  eseiiped  scandals  and  the  imputfttions  of  job- 
bery In  co0Qoction  witJi  its  contracts.'  Within  the  lost  two 
years  the  city  of  Ghutgow  has  erected  a  '■  Family  Home  "  ia 
aid  of  certain  classes  of  the  deserving  poor,  which  is  now  in 
successful  operation ;    und   it  has  also   purchased   the  city 

I  railwaya,  which  it  now  operates  al  a  profit,  though  thu  fares 
for  workiiigmeii  liave  lieen  reiluccd.  Tlie  city  makes  its 
own  gas  and  sella  it  at  so  low  a  rnt«  that  many  families  have 
abnnduiied  stoves  and  use  gus  for  cooking  purposes.' 


We  cannot  enter  much  into  the  relative  cost  of  city  gov- 
eniment  in  England  and  the  United  StaU-s.  Dr.  Shaw 
says  that  the  citizens  of  English  towns  —  meaning  cities  — 

>  ITiui.  Om.  0.  B.,  pp.  6»-l44. 

■  JaiMb  Am.  ^«d.  Pal.  and  ffoe.  OsLt  Honmbar,  tSM,  pp.  Itf-Ul. 
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"  obtain  far  more  than  Americans  for  the  money  t)iey  pay 
to  the  taxgatherer  is  a  propositioD  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
any  dincuHsIon." '  It  is  hardly  %vithin  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiry to  attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  number  of  niunioi- 
pal  laws,  or  thu  amount  of  litigation  which  has  grown  out 
of  them  in  recent  years,  in  the  two  countries.  We  have  seen 
that  the  English  municipal  codes  to  a  great  extent  super- 
sede  the  need  of  special  city  laws,  and  that  municipal  litiga- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum.' 

After  Bome  inquiry*,  wo  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
within  the  past  twenty  ycare  tliftrc  have  been  from  thirty  to 
fifty  times  as  many  pages  of  municipal  laws  enacted  in  the 
state  of  New  York  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  com- 
parative amount  of  litigation  arising  out  of  municipal  matters 
in  the  two  jurisdictions  has  boon  much  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

VI 

A  few  words  should  be  added  concerning  the  British  police 
system.  We  have  referred  only  to  the  police  force  of  Glas- 
gow, but  what  is  said  of  it  is  in  substance  applicable  to 
policemen  throughout  Groat  Britain,  wlio  Hccm  to  liave  no 
relations  with  party  politics.  "The  complaints  and  suspi- 
cious," says  Dr.  Shaw,  "so  commouly  directed  agaiust  the 
polict!  authorities  of  American  cities  are  almost  unknown  in 
England.  At  least  they  exist  only  in  a  very  slight  measure." 
That  such  were  the  facts  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  poliocmoii 
commajided  general  confidence  and  respect,  the  writer  is 
convinced  from  his  own  investigations. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  British  police  force  which 
should  bo  mentioned  here,  and  it  will  receive  further  notice 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  members  of  this  force,  like 
the  judges,  are  regarded  as  being,  in  a  large  way,  national 
officers,  and  consequently  the  regulations  controlling  them 

*  Uaa.  Gov.  G.  fi..  p.  .130. 

'Mr.  CoukliD  i«ll>  111  that  noEvoot  U)«cb*T(«niorUM3Sd[lMin  tliaauM«I 
New  York  >r«  &)Ikc ;  tJut  each  hu  a  dlff«T«iit  method  of  bookkMi^ng ;  Uiat  In 
Ion  Tear*  — I8S0U)  1800  — Uio  ehartur  ot  New  York  Citjrwa*  aamdad  SBOllmM 
•ad  thu  or  BnwUrn  IW  Un«.    Cilf  (iov.,  pg.  1* ,  IS. 
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ftre  —  like  the  criminal  law — required  to  be  in  their  lead- 
ing prorisions  uniform  for  all  cities.  There  is,  in  Enfrknd, 
a  genernl  law  or  code  on  the  subject,  with  spociul  pro- 
visions applicable  to  peculiar  needs  and  condiUonji.  Few 
things  can  be  clearer  than  the  right  and  duty  of  the  tttato  to 
see  that  the  police  laws,  as  well  as  the  criminal  laws,  are 
everj-whero  fairly  and  uniformly  enforced.  England  as  a 
nation  acts  on  this  view,  requiring  the  police  force  in  every 
oity  to  bo  up  to  the  Rxod  stundard  of  capacity,  discipline, 
and  fidelity  which  she  prcscriboa  —  a  requirement  which  she 
enforces  not  only  by  a  vigorous  system  of  national  inspec- 
tion but  by  insisting  on  nilccjuittc  reports  to  the  central 
authority.  She  makes  the  payment  of  the  portion  of  the 
compensation  of  this  force  which  the  nation  itself  pays  de- 
pendent upon  tlio  force,  in  ouch  locality,  being  kept  up  to 
this  standard.' 

Wo  are  not  without  some  fear  that  we  may  be  thought 
partial  toward  ICii(;]nnd.  On  the  contrary,  no  reader  could 
bo  more  deligiil'cd  than  we  should  be  if  the  compatiaon  could 
be  made  more  fiivonible  to  the  Cnit«d  Slates.  It  has  been  a 
disagreeahle  duty  to  set  forth  fact«  humiliating  to  American 
pride,  but  these  facts  need  to  be  more  generally  known. 
Professor  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  UniverMty,  — «  careful 
student  of  municipal  affairs,  —  referring  to  the  municipal 
system  of  England,  says  "  her  example  should  encourage  us 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps;  for  nowhere  elne,  it  may  be  said, 
is  municipal  govemmeiit^  at  the  present  time,  more  suooeaa- 
fully  adminiMtered,  and  nowhere  else  are  the  tasks  it  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  perform  of  greater  magnitude."* 

In  dismissing  the  municipal  reform  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
we  may  keep  in  mind  those  facts :  (I)  that  one  of  its  objects 
was  to  remove  eviU  which  had  arist-n  under  party  govern- 
ment in  her  cities ;  (2)  that  the  remedies  she  has  applied 
have  been  in  their  nature  non-partisan,  and  have  constantly 
tended  to  eliminate  party  domination  ;  (3)  that  the  reformed 
system  she  has  establishod  has  made  it  possible  and  safe  to 

■  Sh»'i  Viin.  Otx.  0.  a.,  p.  «T. 
*  Wun.  Uvmt  RuU.  f.  SST. 
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more  and  more  extend — and  she  haa  more  and  more  extended 
— the  sphere  of  Home  Rule;  (4)  that  in  no  -way,  apparently, 
has  party  or  its  methods  been  an  efficient  force  in  accom- 
plishing the  reform — the  strength  of  ita  support  having 
been  the  uoa-partisan  public  opinion  of  the  people ;  (5)  that 
nominations  for  city  councillors  and  other  officers  are  now 
made  by  certificates  and  not  by  party  primaries,  and  that 
party  tests  are  not  applied  in  city  affaira  ;  (6)  that  in  every 
city  the  central  and  paramount  authority  has  been  —  and 
now  is  —  the  city  council  having  a  single  chamber,  some  of 
whose  members  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  and  some 
of  them  having  been  appointed  by  the  council  itself  ;  (7)  that 
these  members  having  long  terms  of  office — ranging  from 
three  to  six  years  —  are  so  classified  that  no  single  popular 
election  is  likely  to  insure  to  any  party  the  control  of  the 
council ;  (8)  that  the  council  elects  the  mayors  from  among 
its  ovm  members ;  (9)  that  a  mayor  elected  by  popular  vote, 
or  having  autocratic  powers,  has  been  unknown  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  reform  of  her  municipal  system  in  1885 ; 
(10)  that  practical  results  of  such  methods  have  been  to 
establish  the  best  municipal  administration  in  the  world,  and 
to  make  it  substantially  independent  of  national  party  poli- 
tics ;  (11)  that  the  English  people  find  their  municipal  sys- 
tem so  satisfactory  that  they  do  not  regard  it  as  likely  to  be 
fundamentally  changed,  or  now  make  any  exertions  for  such 
a  purpose. 
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CHAITBIt    Xni.  —  THE  MKTHODB   AND   PRACTICAL   BBSITLTO 
OK  HUNIOIPAL  GOVKBNSUiNT   IN  CONTINB^STAi.   KCBOPE 


'Vbe  UuAtnej  o(  eaTcrninent  In  lu  oltloi  geooniJlr  damocnilic  ar  lllMinil. 
Tboir  iti>r«nimniiU  bavn  VBlnnlile  Iomiid*  tor  an.  Piriich  taiinlniial  roilm.  Elec- 
Uaiia  by  KOiiPrml  tk'kel.  Piriich  city  couavtU.  Tbey  elect  tlie  maytir  nnd  Ui 
■MUumta.  Funallaiu  at  Prenoh  connclU  and  oisyon.  Cbam-ur  u)il  caiiai.-Ily 
»f  Fmnch  DoanciU.  (1)  Froudi  Rilj  |[<ivariiniaiit  ooupared  nitU  Amvricui. 
French  polio*  •yslcm.  Freiicli  >i')in»ls.  Pamuhoii*  nnd  avingm  builu.  4>ot- 
•riimcnt  of  Pftria.  Its  council.  DlRBronciT  lwtii*«ii  Freucli  and  Kiiglliib  iiiu- 
niciral  (yalFina.  Good  ndinluUtnilun  in  PuriK.  It  baa  able  oOicBrv.  l*arir 
polltira  Urijoly  cxriudsd.  SkiKul  ponoiw  who  atd  Uw  «)t;  aOIOBn.  Some  IUuil. 
tr>lioiif>  o(  die  rosults  o(  llin  city  Kovorninoul  [u  Partn.  (3)  Clly  ttuvanimont  la 
Spain.  Ita  city  counirilB  olocl  Ilia  iuayi)rt.  (^1  City  ijiirenioiPnlB  in  Italy,  City 
coundU  eTiwi  mayon  (rum  Iholr  own  body.  Tho  apimlntinji  powef.  forcmait 
oilixvnn  talio  iiart  In  oity  icovnnimant.  Honu  illaalrattona  of  ibr  llallnn  city  lya- 
lem.  W  City  EOTcrnnieal  In  AiitUla.  Baptd  KTCrwib  or  Bnda-PMih.  City 
codhoU  of  Vienna.  Itn  nicmlwn  elect  the  mayor.  ExMutlTerommitiK  BlMtal 
bj  cooncili  wlilcli  hiu  cmac  powrni.  Tlio  muulcliial  lyilum  ol  Uuninry.  Coun- 
Oila  «lBct  niayon.  {&)  City  jEDVcrnnieiit  in  Kvluiiitn  an-l  Hi)Uiind.  Tli*  rllj 
eavaclb  are  aa  In  moat  Earopoiin  eitin  elei'tod  lor  tomiR  al  six  yvart.  The  king 
[or  Ilia  govonitnuit)  apixilnu  inayor  Irom  tbe  coudcII.  The  couui-U  and  not 
mayor  tiMtbtftppolntlnic  p"wur  Tbx  oltioiiof  Kptiiliini  Ua\e  niureiiarty  i-Hillilca 
than  thoae  of  any  Europionu  country  —  yet  Ions  ilinn  ihuM  of  Untied  8miu. 
Draitio  lawi  ooDMrning  *»ffrAi;o  Id  Uetglum.  (I)  Tbc  maulclpal  lyalem  ol  Uol- 
land  olMelf  wialojcDUJi  u>  thnt  of  B<'t|[[nni-  (T|  Tim  city  luvaraintni  of  Haut- 
bunc.  Ita  eounall.  Il  eiecu  a  Senate  whicli  ebooie*  llie  maynr  and  adminlatra- 
Ut*  Bnraani.  {»)  Cllliu  of  OermAny.  They  an  gcoorally  preaperou*  and  ibelr 
loTenimvBU  |ood.  Berlin  ai>bank<.uor<iiili;clty.  lu  council.  Ii  «<li<cia  the  mayor 
•nbjrct  lo  Hmpcror'a  appniTkl.  It  lia«  membeia  aDAloBKia  to  tbe  Bonorary  Alder- 
men ^n  bavB  propoood.  The  clly  sorernment  la  noiv-piinlaan.  economical,  and 
abln.  llow  private  i^tlieni  aid  tlu  city  admin ialnillnD.  Tlia  goTarninont  «ffl- 
olant,  and  wby.  lu  cducuiional  iiyiii«m.  tu  Mwam  and  unitary  lyaieiu.  Ila 
metboda  concomlne  Iha  poor,  iu  UnunciAl  cundltion,  EuropMU  city  |[OT*n- 
m«BU  compftrod  witb  Aainrlcan. 

In  the  most  onlightcned  countries  of  continentiil  Europe, 
government  in  recent  ycAra  lias  advanced  towartl  liberty  and 
common  justice  in  no  sphere,  perlia[)»,  no  riipidly,  nn  in  tliut 
of  municipal  afTain.  In  some  puntculurs  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate for  a  democracy,  and  in  othem  not.  In  the  municipal 
administ ration  of  Ffance  and  (ierinaiiy,  for  example,  we  shall 
find  melliods  enforced  which  are  more  largely  in  the  spirit  of 
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kindly  care  for  tlie  poor  anil  humltic  than  the  method»  which 
ffenerally  prevail  in  the  United  States ;  ^  while,  at  the  same 
time,  these  oatioiis  maintain  a  control  over  some  high  citjr 
officers  which  wt-  should  regard  as  unwarranted.  Neverthe- 
less,  in  various  particulars,  the  cities  of  continental  Europe  are 
allowed  a  larger  power  of  Bolf-govcmmcnt  than  Americ 
cities  posSGsa. 

In  Germany,  a  mayor  con  hardly  gain  his  place  without 
the  approval  of  the  state  executive,  and  in  France,  mayors 
arc  in  various  ways  subordinate  to  prcfccta,  who  arc  appointed 
by  the  national  government.     Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether*  | 
evctt  in  tli&sc  cuuntrieK,  the  power  of  municipal  officerfl  to' 
promote  true  municijuil  intereitts  is  so  much  impaired  by 
state  interference,  lis  tlie  power  of  such  oflicers  to  promoioj 
such  interests  in  the  llnit«<l  States  is  impaireil  by  party' 
intermeddling  and  domination.     Party  tests  for  subordinate 
ofhcers  are  almo8t  as  completely  eliminated  in  most  of  the 
enlightened  cities  of  continental    Europe  oa  they  are  in 
English  cities. 

There  is  much  that  is  useful  to  be  learned  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  continental  cities,  especially  by  rea-ion  of 
the  different  conditions  under  which,  as  independent  nations 
with  diverse  races  of  people,  they  have  reached  common 
oonclusiooa. 

France  has  comprehended  the  vast  advantages  of  a  general 
municipal  code  applicable  to  all  her  cities  and  to  all  minor 
political  divisions  under  the  name  of  commnnes  —  which  seem 
to  include  such  minor  jurisdictions  as  would  be  called  towns 
and  villagcK  in  the  Untt«d  States.  France  has  more  than  tliirty- 
six  thousand  of  tliese  communes.  In  recent  years,  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  English  municipal  codes  have  attracted  tha< 
attention  of  French  statesmen,  and  they  have  app«rently 
regarded  them  as  being  us  desirable  in  a  republic  us  io  a 
monarchy.  In  188-1,  France  repenled  numerous  municipal. 
law.4  and  enacted  a  general  municipal  code  applicable  to  her 
communes — its  provisions  being  so  framed  that  such  of  them 
u  are  appropriate  fur  all  the  communes  apply  to  all,  while 
■  CMWoaiia'a  Pro.  Rtp.,  p^  V04M. 
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such  OB  arc  only  lit  for  rcgulutiitg  llio  smaller  apply  only  to 
them.  Ttioro  seem  to  be  provisions  for  HCvenil  communes 
couporuting  in  the  muiageiueiit  of  theii-  urfuirs.!  Tlius  unity 
ui<l  luirmotiy  —  aside  from  Pam  —  were  given  to  tbv  vrhule 
municipal  By8t«ni  of  t'rnnce;  tlie  aeed  for  speciitl  cluLrlers 
WAS  avoided  ;  and  judicial  decisions  affecting  tlit-  coiuitruc- 
tion  of  mtmicipal  law  became  generally  applicable  to  all  the 
Ottics  of  France. 

Tho  code  provided,  tis  a  general  rule,  that  «ac1i  commune 
should  bavii  a  council  composed  of  ii  »inglu  cbumbor  whose 
members  —  varying  in  number  in  rufcruuce  to  tho  popula- 
tion of  thu  commune  —  wore  made  elective  at  Inrge  ;  that  is, 
by  general  ticket  for  the  term  of  four  years,  witlioul  classifi- 
cation of  terms,  at  separate  municipal  elections.  "Tho 
French  statesmen,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "have  recognized  the 
foct  ■  ■  .  that  elections  by  general  ticket  secure  a  higher 
srerBge  degree  of  chnructer  and  ability  in  municipal  councils 
.  .  ,  than  the  pinn  of  one-name  dietricls."^ 

I(  is  obvious  that  the  safeguards  —  in  connection  with 
the  elections,  and  with  the  terms  of  oftice  —  against  party 
domination  in  French  cities  are  by  no  means  so  adequate  as 
they  are  in  English  cities  —  the  memliers  of  French  councils 
not  being  classilied,  and  therefore  leaving  it  possible  for  a 
party  to  choose  all  members  of  the  body  at  a  single  election. 
But  we  sliall  soon  .see  that  civil  service  examinations  for 
filling  city  offices  —  perhaps  more  rigorously  applied  in 
French  than  in  English  cities  —  have  been  very  effective 
against  such  evils.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  France, 
in  her  laws  applicable  to  her  political  divimons  most  analo- 
gous to  American  counties,  baa  provided  for  councils  — 
single  chambers — having  large  control  for  local  84:lf-govcrn- 
meut.     Their  members  are  chosen  for  terms  which  cluirly 


>  Wlleoi'i  Study  City  Oov..  p.  tx.  Pkili),  hf  nMon  ol  lu  pwoUar  iiMda  and 
nlalloM,  fau  bM<n  fXMpUd  from  Prtmoh  codM,  m  Lonilan  had  b*«n  •ir«pMd 
tram  the  Miller  BoKli^h  cndea. 

>  Jf  uiilclpol  OoBtnuntnt  in  Conltntnlal  gumpe,  p.  173.  ThU  rnluBw  ol  Dr. 
8h*w'ii  In  >  worthy  conpanloo  ot  hi*  taliiabl*  work  on  KiiglUh  inanlcl|i>l  giiT«ra- 
ln«al  Iiiclllii|tiI(haliil(en"C<>ul."  wmiMoMdlluKadot  "O.  B."  lodiiUit- 
pUahlt. 
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disolcwe  »  pnrpose  of  preventing  both  audden   changeH  of 
policy  and  mere  party  oontro],  for  they  are  elected  for  a  i 
of  Hix  yean,  — the  finine  as  memberB  of  the  English  countjr'' 
councils,  -^  and  one-half  of  them  retire  every  third  year.' 

2.  The  French  municipal  councils  choose  the  mayor  and 
his  assistants  or  ailjuncta  from  their  own  body.  This  ia  &j 
depsirtiire  from  the  Kngliah  method  mainly  in  Uie  dioico  b] 
the  ■  council  of  assistanta  for  the  mayor.  The  republici 
statesmen  of  France  seem  to  comprehend  —  aa  well  n»  tho ' 
statesmen  of  England  —  the  fact  that  to  elect  a  mayor  by 
popular  vote  is  inevitably  to  impose  upon  a  city  both  a  party* 
elected  mayor,  and.  in  the  main,  party  government,  and  con- 
sequently to  perpetuate  party  contention  for  city  control. 
Suffrage  in  Franco  ia  nearly  as  extcnsi\'e  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States. 

We  may  say.  generally,  that  the  election  of  msyora 
popular  vote  is  as  unknown  in  France — or  indeed  anywhere 
in  Europe — as  it  ia  in  England.  Tho  mayors  in  Franc 
preside  in  the  councils  and  arc — aside  from  Paris  —  the"! 
direct  executive  heads  of  tho  municipalities.  The  French 
council  appoints  standing  commitlooe  for  tho  BU])crviKion  of 
departments  and  important  subjects,  of  which  rommitteaaj 
tho  muyor  ia  ez  officio  chairman  —  though  one  of  hi^  astustant 
■signed  by  him,  may  be  the  active  chairman.  In  the  main, 
a  French  mayor,  subject  to  the  prefect,  exercises  the  appoint- 
ing power,  though  there  are  specitlo  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject limiting  the  mayor's  authority. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  a  mayor  elected  by  a  council 
from  its  own  mcmbcrm  —  liable  to  bu  removed  by  central 
authority,  required  to  have  his  appointments  approved  by 
the  prefect  of  hitt  department,  and  deprived  of  nearly  all 
patronage  by  tho  civil  service  examinations --is  not  Ukcly 
to  attempt  to  play  and  cannot  play  the  partisan,  despotic 
port  of  n  jiarty-clectctl  American  mayor.  As  coniparwl  witli 
the   English  system,  the  French  system   makes  tJic  mayor 


*  C«mparoUvt  AdmlnMraUvi  Van.  Vol.  t.  p.  9TT.  TUi  work  tj  PrafMwr 
Oooililaw  ot  Colomblk  UoOsso  t*  •  Tvlnftblo  adiUtloc  to  our  govBnunaftlal  lltM- 
uore- 
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more  importnnt  »ad  th«  council  less  important,  but  Dr.  Sliaw 
sayn  that  in  both  the  council  "  is  the  central  and  important 
fact,"  and  ho  tbiriks  the  tendency  in  Franco  ia  toward  tho 
Kngliflli  system.  Professor  Goodnow  says  that  "in  l-'ranoe 
the  manicipal  council  regulates  by  ita  deliberations  tho  affaint 
of  the  Dommune." ' 

lu  expressing  a  general  view,  Dr.  Shaw  says,  *'  the  munici- 
pal councils  of  France  fairly  reflect  tlie  prevailing  Btiiiidiinls 
of  personal  honi^sty  and  upriglitiicss,  that  .  .  .  tho  intelli- 
gence of  tho  community  is  very  well  rcpresouto*!,  .  .  .  but 
that  in  tho  prcseut  decode  the  French  councils  have  been  Iwg 
substantial  and  responsible  bodies  than  those  of  tho  large 
English  and  Gurman  towns  (cities),  while  fur  superior  in 
tttesa  qualities  to  those  of  Amoricau  cities  uf  corresponding 
size."*  Such  results  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
failuro  of  the  Fruuch  code  to  authorize  Freo  Voting,  to  clag- 
sify  the  membrrs  of  thoir  councils,  or  to  provide  for  mem- 
bers elected  by  themselves,  into  their  own  body,  which  would 
have  secured  greater  stability  and  a  better  reprcecQtatioa  of 
tho  minority. 

8.  It  is  nut  difficult  to  Bnd  practical  illustrations  of  the 
superiority  of  adiniuistration  in  the  eitios  of  France,  as  com- 
I>arud  wil  h  that  of  American  cities.  So  much  of  the  mon- 
archicol  tnethoihi  of  Franco  in  regard  to  the  police  force 
remains  tltat  one  wuuld  think  it  might  be  at  least  as  readily 
used,  as  is  tho  polioe  foroe  of  American  citieii,  by  party  man- 
agers for  |mrty  purposes.  That  the  French  government, 
Uirough  iUi  prefei;ts.  doirs  sometimes  make  this  force  effoc- 
tire  for  party  ends  seems  to  bo  beyond  question.  But  the 
admirable,  non-partisan  examinations  for  entering  it,  and  for 
promutini)  ill  it,  prevent  its  being  dominated  by  party  spirit, 
or  itervtle  to  politicians — save  in  rare  crises.  Dr.  8haw 
tellti  us  that  no  minister  has  for  many  years  attempted  "any 
seriously  objectionable  use  of  tho  Parisian  police  system  for 
improper  political  purposes."  Tho  polioo  system  was,  in 
1854,  modelled  oti  Umt  of  London ;  and  we  may  add  that 

■  Prvtfiingt  Int.  CW'-,  US',  P-  '3- 
*  Mun.  Of.  Com.,  fp.  lOS-iaO. 
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the  best  features  of  tho  poUoo  sfotDiii  of  New  York  vera 
derived  from  tlio  sumo  source  ■  (uw  y«ars  laWr.  "Tho 
policu  system  of  Kruncu.  lut  it  exists  to-Juy,  ...  is  maimed 
from  top  to  bottom  by  officers  who  have  entered  tlie  service 
upon  examioatiou  for  filDcss  uud  liave  beeu  promoted  for 
merit.  .  .  .  The  honesty  and  faillifulness  of  these  polios- 
men  are  matters  of  commoii  testimony.  The  discipline  of 
the  service  vt  strict  and  the  duties  ate  arduous,  while  the  pay 
is  exocedinf^ly  moderate."' 

4.  There  is  much  for  which  wo  have  uo  space  in  tlia 
organization  and  goverument  of  the  police  force  of  Paris,  as 
well  ns  in  tliut  of  London,  which  would  richly  reward  the 
careful  study  of  the  friends  of  municipal  reform  in  ths 
United  Slates.  All  the  means  by  wliich  uii  admirable  police 
force  has  been  secured  in  each  of  thoao  citiea  are  available  for 
u».  But  wheu  we  remember  that  despite  all  tbe  anxiety  and 
shame  lately  caused  by  tlie  demonstrated  corruption  and  par- 
Usan  tyrauny  in  the  police  udmiiustnition  of  New  York  City, 
there  was  very  little  study  of  the  police  systems  of  the  beat- 
governed  cities  of  Europe,  —  nor  has  there  been  ainoe,  —  we 
may  well  fear  that  the  reform  of  American  police  methods 
will  not  be  us  prompt  and  easy  as  some  sanguine  people  im- 
agine. 

5.  Some  matters  connected  with  the  public  school  sj'stei 
and  public  savings  hanks  in  French  cities  are  worthy  of  notioo. 
Throughout  France  primary  instruction  is  obligatory  and 
free.  School  books  and  various  appliances  needful  in  scHc 
are  gratuitously  supplied  —  and  in  part«  of  France  meals 
and  sometimes  clothes — for  poor  children.  "  lu  all  im* 
portant  towns,  moreover,  one  finds  schools  of  tlio  fine  arts 
and  of  artistic  designing  supported  by  tbe  municipalitiesi 
.  .  .  while  liie  commercial  schools  .  .  .  are  found  in  every 
town  of  importance.  .  .  .  The  laws  for  compulsory  attea* 
danve  of  the  schools  are  remarkably  well  enforced  —  the  not 
bor  of  cbildreu  growing  up  uuinslructed  being  lesa  than  or 
per  eeitt. 

"Tliore  are  puUio  pawnaho|n  ...  in  more  than  forty' 
I  JAia.  Ow.  Coitt.,  pp.  asi  N. 
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.  .  .  citios  and  towns  of  Fninoo.  .  .  .  for  Uio  ttccommoda- 
tlon  of  those  in  pecuninry  diittross.  Savings  bsmks  .  .  .  aio 
to  be  found  in  all  important  towiu.  .  .  ."  lu  1894  there 
vere  of  munioipiU  saviiijr»  banks  and  tlioir  bruncbcs  more 
thun  two  thousand  in  all,  in  which  deposits  could  bo  miide. 
For  every  six  men,  women,  and  childi-cu  in  Frunoc  Dr.  Shaw 
teUs  us  there  is  a  municipal  savings  bank  account,  the  avci^ 
age  value  of  which  exceeds  a  hundred  doUa»;  and  thsl,  in- 
cluding postal  savings  banks  altogether,  there  )«  a  savings 
bank  account  for  every  four  aud  a  hidf  of  all  the  people  in 
France.' 

6.  We  have  uo  space,  nor  is  it  needful  for  our  purpose,  to 
attempt  any  general  exposition  of  the  complicated  govern- 
ment  of  Paris,  yet  certain  parts  of  it  should  be  noted.  Paris, 
the  only  city  in  France  without  a  mayor,  is  a  yet  more  splen- 
did illustration  than  the  city  of  Wa«iiington  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  theory,  generally  accepted  in  the  United  Slatett,  that 
there  can  be  no  prosperous,  well-governed  city  without  a 
dominating  mayor,  is  quite  untenable.  Or.  Shaw  presents 
I'arU  as  the  "typical  modern  city."  Ita  successful  govern- 
ment, managed  in  the  main  by  a  city  council,  baa  developed 
attractions  which,  to  the  immense  pecuniary  advantage  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  drawn  to  itself  vast  numbers  of  sojourners 
from  many  nations. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  without  any  mayor,  but  tlie  chief  execu- 
tive authority  is  divided  between  two  oflicers,  — the  prefect 
of  the  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  the  police,  —  both  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  national  government,  as  arc  also  the 
conimistiioners  who  govern  Washington.  One  of  thtae  pre- 
fects is  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  business  administration, 
and  the  other  is  at  the  head  of  police  administration,  with 
important  and  effective  relations  with  the  police  courts. 
The  alleged  necessity  of  one-man  power  in  a  city  is  u  coiu- 
plvtoly  disproved  at  I'aris  as  it  is  at  Washington,  or  was  at 
Rome  under  her  two  consuls. 

Paris  bos  a  city  council  with  larg«  di«crelionary  power 
over  finances  and  taxation,  and  it  indirectly  controls  most  of 
I  JTon.  <hw.  OtnU  PP-  Ul,  U»-1H. 
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ihe  departmonU  of  admiiiiittnition  luid  the  "coiutrucUoD  of 
public  works."  This  council,  n  single  ctutmbcr,  couitifits 
of  eiglily  iDumbors  cluctod  iu  subdivijiiotu  of  tho  city  for 
the  term  of  three  yunrs.'  It  Iinrdly  need  be  mid  tluit  these 
provisions  supply  fur  les8  effective  safeguards  against  party 
intorfvrenc«  aiiil  duininutioii  than  arc  supplied  by  the  Eng- 
lish municipul  sysbcni.  Dr.  Shaw  tJiinks  this  Paris  council 
superior  to  the  councils  of  great  American  cities,  and  that 
it  would  be  sliU  hetUir  if  elected  on  general  ticket  for  the 
wholo  city.' 

The  most  marked  differeuccs  between  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  England  and  that  of  France  arc  thetie  :  (1)  Under 
the  Freuch  system  tho  members  of  tho  council  are  not  elas- 
ailiod ;  (2)  it  docs  not,  like  the  English  system,  provide  for 
the  elected  members  of  the  council  appointing  ndilitioiial 
members  into  their  on-n  body ;  (3)  it  provides,  as  the  Eng- 
tiah  system  does  not,  for  tlie  election  by  tJie  council  of  aev* 
erol  iis-ii^tants  of  the  mayor  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  duties  ; 
(4)  the  French  system  concedes  to  the  mayor,  whom  in  both 
countries  tlie  council  elects,  larger  powers  titan  the  English 
mayor  is  allowed.  We  have  eteen  that  the  methods  of  con- 
stituting municipal  councils  and  governing  cities  in  England 
had  largiily  siipprensed  party  domination  and  patronnge- 
mongering  l>efore  civil  service  examinations  bod  been  estab- 
lished in  that  country.  Hut  in  Krance,  the  methods  of  civil 
service  reform  seem  to  have  been  the  most  eflicient  means 


>  Tliix  rnancM.  In  th*  nsln  a  ttfllUim  bodj,  MMUS  l«  b«  yerj  Mtlr*— hoU- 
Intc  wKnliiriii  from  elubt;  W  vlutjrtiaiMaj'iaT.    Wileox't  Study  CUf  Coir.,  p.  ItA. 

■  We  eannac,  ihcrcture,  bo  muptiti  by  Uio  (act  t.luit  nfforU  hftvn  bocn  rcccaUx 
mailn  tmui  lltiin  to  tim*  lo  Imprar*  Ou  muolcip*!  «T«i«in  of  Pariit  tl  t*  only  b 
f«w  jMtts  *liic«  ■  rnnimiltee  ■>[  Its  eoaaefl  mailc  n  reporl  dpoD  Ib»  lubjwt  ivhlrh 
fitDpnsod  ImporUni  chotiGBii.  Tho  new  plnn  miulo  tho  couaell  conilai  of  ono  hun- 
dred ftad  niDu  iiidmbon  to  lin  al4ci0d  (or  Uitm  yrara,  ono-Ihlrd  to  retire  Mmuslly 
— atb  tta«  cans  In  Roi-Iiuiil  — and  ror  thdr  alaettoii  iqMu  general  llekM.  The 
propoaed  canncil  vtom  to  sleot  rrom  It*  own  memberalilp  a  majror  and  kite  ei)[Cit 
•djuocta  or  DMlntaat*.  nblch  warn  to  fnnu  an  exocutlvo  corpe  or  MminlttM  — 
obvlonaljr  a  ooiuil'l«tal>le  appre«in»tlnii  loKard  ihv  niiinkipal  nwtlindi  o(  Eng* 
land.  Tlie  appointlnj:  power,  nader  tbii  plan,  na*  to  be  in  the  maror  and  Ills 
usiitnnt*.  Dr.  Sbnir  ihlab  ibis  eehenie  Indicate*  tb(  tendouf  ot  Eu«p««n 
Uiuu);bt  on  ilie  ■abjfct  —  a  tondenc;  toward  tbe  BncUah  Miiirirtpil  ■jtlMn. 
Mua.  Uov.  CVnt..  pp.  15-19. 
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for  8U<:1i  8uppre!oioti.  The  strict  examinations  in  Franc« 
for  gaining  entrance  and  promotion  in  the  municipal  service 
liave  l>een  the  maio  souroe  of  itn  fidelity  and  non-partisan 
efficiency. ' 

Dr.  fiiliaw  has  recently  made  a  careful  study  of  adminis- 
trative  methods  and  municipal  olBcials  in  Paris  and  other 
French  cities,  and  his  conclusions  are  worth  citing.  Aftor 
referring  to  occasional  interference  by  national  parties 
through  prefects"  and  to  some  bureaucratic  methodK  of  roy- 
alty which  yet  survive,  he  says  that  "  it  remains  true  that 
the  execution  of  the  varied  municipal  busincas  of  the  French 
metropolis  is  in  the  hands  of  a  marvellously  welt-trained  and 
ftiithful  body  of  public  servants.  .  .  ,  The  popular  educa- 
tional system  of  Paris  .  .  .  furnishes  a  constant  stream  of 
suitable  applicants  for  places  in  the  various  municipal  and 
civil  services.  All  admissions  are  bused  upon  appropriate 
and  impartial  examinations.  Promotions  are  made  upon 
approved  principles  n-ithin  the  ranks ;  .  .  .  removals  from 
the  service  are  not  made  upon  arbitrary  grounds.  PoHlicat 
OfrntiiitratiotiM  have  nothini/  to  do  with  municipal  employment. 
.  .  4  There  is  every  incentive  to  fidelity.  .  .  .  France," 
he  says,  "might  accept  the  sway  of  a  military  dictator." 
witliout  breaking  up  the  administrative  force  of  Paris, 
"which  includes  policemen,  firemen,  school-teachers,  street- 
cleaners,  bookkeepers,  civil  engineers,  architects.  .  .  .  who 
are  altogether  out  of  politics."  It  need  not  involve  a  single 
cbang«  in  the  personnel  of  the  tens  of  thoiuiands  of  men  who 
make  up  the  adniiuiDtrative  organization  of  Paris,  save  the 
two  prufccte.' 

Paris,  he  says,  "  has  at  ita  command  a  larger  and  more 
brilliant  array  of  engineering  and  architectural  talent  than 
all  tho  important  cities  of  the  United  States  can  show  "  ;  and 

■  We  have,  thentoto,  In  (h«  ■onc»<''>B*  inbmlttBd  for  KO  Amarleiui  city  {ov- 
tromnrrl.  rii'l«avi>r*il  tu  profit  by  llii>  #i[wrivur*  of  bolli  fntni-*  luid  Kagltni. 

■  "  NoUiinK."  Iw  docbrei.  "ould  be  faiUiar  from  Uw  tratb  thio  to  aKsma 
Uiol  Uia  ftt*t  power  f aaiett  la  tin  pi«l«ot  bmmu  any  loomuM  ut  <«rrupU«a  In 
111*  nntlDary  ruluiliiiitralion  uf  Uio  polleo  lyMvni."    JVhii.  Oae,  Coitl..  p.  40. 

■  ifuii.  fine.  ConI  ,  pp.  S0-S.  Han  «•  BMjr  *m  whal  ii  mrant  I9  Mklaf  k 
ttty  adululnlratlou  oat  of  party  polltlca  and  gOTwalns  It  by  public  oplalon. 
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that  many  b  smuU  Europeun  ton-n  "  is  better  auppliod  in  tbU 
re»pect  tliuu  m&ii}-  a  lurf^u  American  city."' 

Such  arc  the  mothuds  of  municipal  admiDUtratiou  in  a 
republican  city  of  Europe  —  no  domiiiaUng  party-elected 
mayor,  no  party  tcsM  for  offloe.  no  pati-onage  to  be  won  by 
party  majorilios,  no  apparent  spliere  for  groat  city  bosses  or 
little  city  politiciurui  and  riiigsluis. 

7.  The  well-trained  officers  to  whom  wo  have  referred  are 
aided  in  Parix  by  a  considerable  number  of  skillud  persons  of 
high  eharucter  and  iitUiinmeiits  whom  ihc  council  selects, 
but  who  arc  not  pcrhapei  strictly  otliccrs,  and  who  are  not 
paid  salarius.  Yet  they  are  scmi-ofTictiilis  who  add  great 
moral  strenglli,  dignity,  and  intvlliguncc  to  the  city  admin- 
istration. They  perform  services,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  sanitary,  scientific,  artistic,  and  ciiucationul  affairs 
of  the  city,  which  are  analogous  to  those  which  w«  have  sug- 
gested as  attainable  through  the  selection  of  honorary  mem- 
bers of  AmcricAn  city  councils.  They  are  a  connecting  link 
between  the  men  who  represent  the  higher  intelligence,  cul- 
ture, and  activities  of  the  city,  with  the  men  who  administer 
its  detailed  business  affairs — uniting  both  in  harmonious  and 
scilutury  cooperation. 

8.  We  have  space  for  only  slight  suggestions  of  the  results 
which  have  natiirnlly  sprung  from  a.  government  so  ably  offi- 
cered and  so  free  from  partisan  doiuination.  Paris  has 
prnhiibly  tlie  finest  market  system  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
managed  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  people.  Besides 
the  va.st  central  market  of  about  twenty<two  acres,  the  city 
maintains  covered,  retail,  public  markets  in  all  ptu'ta  of  the 
city  —  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  altogether.  The  concen< 
tration  of  slaughtering  in  municipal  abattoirs  — which  begtm 
in  New  York  in  1867  — was  accomplished  in  Paris  early  ia 
the  century. 

There  is  a  system  of  savings  banks  for  the  public  schools 

>  J/un.  Oov.  Coat.,  pp.  M,  IPiX  Yet  dnrinc  11196  anoUior  »refaitf«tanl  oommU- 
■Icin  wu  Bdttod  (n  tbeaklUod  admldliirntire  tnnxat  fatb.  Annvl.  Am.  Jcatl. 
Pot.  uurf  Soe.  Srt..  Nuv«inb«r,  IHWi,  p.  IM,  "  U  li  no*  ttniiK*  (bat  ten|E«r- 
oiMly  blKli  bullillDip  or*  not  &llow*d  lo  Europoao  oitlM."     Mun.  Om.  CtoM.i 

pp.  vo,  ati. 
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of  Paris ;  th«  attendiinoc  upon  tlie  fre«  iiislruction  for  chil- 
dren between  six  and  (oiirt««n  yeiire  of  nge  Jr  compulsory; 
books  luid  olher  mnterinU  are  largely  supplied  al  the  publie 
expense  ;  and  some  of  the  poor  children  nre  provided  a  warm 
meal  at  the  schools ;  there  is  kindergarten  teaching  for  flmall 
children ;  manual  training  and  the  rudiments  of  design  uro 
a  part  of  common  school  instruction  ;  tlje  city  council  vot<!8 
money  for  the  cxpenRea  of  school  vacation  trips  of  the  chil- 
dren into  the  country. 

The  city  council  also  contributes  to  instructioa  in  the 
sciences  and  industrial  arts  on  a  largo  scale.  Under  its 
management  especial  workingmen's  libraries  in  aid  of  the 
industrial  arts  have  bocn  ustablished,  and,  in  connection 
with  them,  lecture  courses  arc  prorided.  The  public  schools 
are  supplied  with  their  own  libraries,  and  certain  classes  of 
the  books  may  be  tiiken  away  by  the  pupils  for  reading  at 
th«ir  homes.  Besides  these,  additional  public  libraries  aro 
supported  at  the  public  expense  for  the  use  of  the  pcopls. 
We  cannot  cuter  into  details  concerning  the  various  methods 
through  which  the  city  of  Paris  encourages  the  high  artistic 
and  scientific  instruction  wliieh  has  greatly  liclpvd  to  inako 
it>  perhaps,  the  most  uttnictivu  city  of  the  world,  and  to 
oanrn  milliooB  of  foreign  moucy  to  bo  auuually  expended 
within  it«  border^.*  In  considering  such  facts,  illustrating  a 
Htipenority  in  no  many  directions,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
whetrher  a  non-parti«ati  city  government  in  charge  of  on 
able  council  and  of  administratom  whom  no  party  controls, 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  economical  advantages,  its  benevo- 
lent purpose,  its  educational  wLtdoni,  or  its  guarantee  of 
public  order,  prosperity,  and  justice. 


n 

Spain  is  not  a  country  to  which  we  would  naturally  turn 
for  valuable  lessons  in  municipal  government.     Yet  she  has 
municipal  system  which  is  worthy  of  some  notice.     In 
ird  to  the  fundamental  organization  for  municipal  Uoma 
>  ihiii.  OOP.  Cm/.,  pp.  9»-U7. 
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Bolfc,  Bpiua  Las  natitiai  siiurli  tiie  «■»  flan^oBms  as  bo^ 
<4  tint  vLiJ}^u\jat*)i  BaUQue  of  Carvpt.  Tbt  tiai£  wnniriiwl 
s«lJ[M>fitT  i«r  Iwal  adnunkcntioii  u  -resed  in  a  cilT  «candl 
vImm  amsaoixn  —  rairing  in  muaWr  from  firv  to  iJurtr-Bin* 
aeuurdiag  1«  eitj  popolauan  —  are  elocxed  for  iota  T«ais  <■ 
paMnJ  tMrkel,  <«if;-Wf  of  tixm  nstimig  ctcit  aJigntH*  Tvar 
—  «u  orgaiaxittMa  to  kom  encnx  mon  fsTosaUe  to  dcd- 
lavtaaiUB  g'/reinmtait  Uisc  Uist  trf  Fnuiee.  The  ooimal 
dvxMM  vtK  of  tu  <nrQ  memben  to  be  alcalde  (major  >.  vio 
it  iu  preaudeot  and  tbe  cbief  execwiTe  officer  <A  tlie  jmudic- 
t*w.  In  tlte  larg«  SfonlGh  cities  the  maror  has  aercnl 
MHKtauta  m:Uxttd  hj  the  ooqsclI  —  analogoos  to  tlie  aasut- 
•ota  tiiiu  MLected  to  aid  the  majon  in  Fnoce.  The  minor 
oourU  of  jostioe  seem  to  be  largely  regulated  hj  the 
Hpaoiiili  citj  ootmols.  It  is  obvioos  that  under  sach  a 
system  mere  partisan  control  of  citj  affairs  ia  made  man 
difficult  than  it  is  in  most  American  cities.  Xo  popaJ»r 
election  of  mayor  canses  such  oonstaot  party  contests  as 
occtir  in  American  cities. 

in 

Italy  has  not  had  a  very  favorable  experience  for  develop- 
ing munici[ial  wLsdom,  yet  she  can  apparently  teach  American 
slates  iKjnie  leiwons  they  would  do  well  to  slndj.  In  1889 
tlie  Italuii  Parliament  enacted  a  monicipal  code  for  the  gov- 
eriiinctit  of  citieH  and  communes  —  ita  varied  provisions  being, 
in  miuie  of  tlic-ir  appropriate  parts,  adapted  to  the  whole  range 
of  mmii<;ij«ilitiei*  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  Dr.  Shaw 
dfjcIartH  tliitt  code  U)  \>e  "an  excellent  example  of  clear  and 
sciiintidc  Icf^iitlation  .  .  .  ,"  —  and,  therefore,  we  may  add, 
an  invaluahle  prerequiHite  for  good  municipal  government, 
whii:h  few  American  states  possess,  and  the  value  of  which 
th«  [xiojile  of  moHt  of  them  do  not  seem  to  appreciate.  This 
c<«le  iiiis  KUperHcded  special  charters,  and  has  put  municipal 
goveriiinent,  in  cities  of  approximate  population,  on  a  common 
bawis,  Kur  each  of  the  jurisdictions  regulated  by  the  code 
there  itre  jiroviHinnH  for  a  council,  the  number  of  the  roem- 
Iwrs  of  which  vary  through  five  grades,  from  fifteen  for  the 
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suiullvat  to  eighty  for  tlio  largest.  It  would  seem  tluit  this 
eo<lo  tiULH  left  littlv  ticcd  (or  spociol  churttfrs. 

The  nicinbora  of  tho  Italian  councUti  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  Ave  years  upou  geiioml  tiekot,  and  arc  so  classified 
tlial  one-fifth  of  their  iiumbei'  is  renewed  annunlly  —  pro- 
Tisions  whicli  give  inueh  experience  to  tlie  udiuinistrutioiit 
and  niukc  n  complete  party  capture  of  the  govcrnmuut  at  s 
WDgle  election  apparently  impossible.  In  tho  larger  junsdie- 
tioDS,  the  electors  can  vote  for  only  foiir-fifllis  of  the  members 
of  tlie  council  to  be  electe<l  at  the  same  time  —  and  thus 
apparently  »  limited  though  very  inadequate  minority  repre- 
sented is  insured.  The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  council  itself 
from  among  its  own  meiiibersliip  for  a  terra  of  Diree  years.' 
The  council  not  only  elects  the  mayor  from  its  own  member- 
ship, but  also  a  standing  executive  committee  composed  of 
from  two  to  eiglit  members,  aa  may  l>e  appropriate  for  the 
city  population — a  committee  closely  analogous  to  the 
mayor'ti  adjuncts  or  assistants  in  French  cities.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  chosen  for  two  years,  one-half  of 
them  retiring  annually.  The  mayor  presides  both  in  the 
council  and  in  the  executive  committees.  The  latter  body 
has  the  apjwiiiting  power  and  is  responsible  for  ita  doings 
to  tho  full  council,  to  which  its  action  must  be  reported  for 
review. 

The  great  municipal  changes  recently  made  in  Rome  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  influenced  by  national  action  to 
make  them  fair  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  the  new  mu- 
nicipal system,  which,  are  liowever.  shown  in  other  cities  —  in 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  for  example.  Taking  Milsn  for 
illuBtration,  Dr.  .Shaw  says  that  it  "has  won  the  right  to  bo 
enrolled  with  the  well-administered  cities  of  the  world "  j 
tliat  iU  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  its  most  enlightened  cili- 
tcns ;  that  its  population  has  Ineruitscd  tliirty  per  cent  in 
the  ten  yeiua  previous  to  1894,  while  its  deatli  rate  has  beeo 


■  But  In  JuriadlcUoDi  vltb  a  lou  popiiIaltoD  Uun  iMi  tlioiiMnil  tb«  hliiif,  by 
U*  ptnrcctn.  namlnatM  Uu  mifor,  —  In  mppOMd  defertam  tn  Ui»  wIshM  of  Ui« 
ManuU*.  —  partiapa  a  piovldaiil  proTUoa  uooeq;  t  pMpla  to  pootij  •JduUhI  aa 
mutr  "i  Uv  luUau. 
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steadily  dimimBhing.  He  says  tfa&t  "in  all  the  vigonHia 
activity  which  marks  ...  its  monicipal  government  .  .  . 
the  foremost  citizens  take  the  leading  part,"  and  that  the 
"municipal  government  of  Milan  is  said  to  have  kept  itself 
above  so  much  aa  the  snspicion  of  jobbery  or  cormpt 
methods." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  Milan,  a  similar  fact  to  that 
which  we  fonnd  so  significant  in  England,^  —  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  often  so  satisfied  with  the  nominees  for  city 
offices  that  they  elect  them  year  after  year  by  mere  nomina- 
tion, without  needing  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 
In  1892,  for  example,  of  44,594  registered  voters  in  Milan, 
only  14,177  actually  voted.  Such  results  of  government  by 
public  opinion,  which  really  makes  the  nominations,  are  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  shown  among  two  peoples  so  very 
□nlike  as  the  English  and  the  Italians. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  details,  hut  we  may  add  that 
the  measures  now  (1897)  being  taken  by  the  city  of  Naples 
for  improving  its  sanitary  condition  and  the  houses  of  the 
people  are  among  the  largest  ever  entered  upon  by  any  city. 
Its  complete  execution  —  the  estimated  c<wt  of  which  is  said 
to  he  $100,000,000  —  will  require  the  property,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  more  than  7000  proprietors  to  be  taken ;  the 
area  of  the  improvements  includes  271  old  streets,  of  which 
144  are  to  be  abolished  entirely  and  127  are  to  be  retained 
and  widened  ;  about  90,000  people  are  to  be  unhoused,  and 
17,000  habitations  and  62  churches  are  doomed  to  be  taken.' 
These  facts  may  well  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  that 
European  cities  are  stagnant,  or  that  it  requires  a  party 
government  in  American  cities,  led  by  a  party^elected 
mayor,  in  order  to  do  great  things.  This  is  certainly  a 
courageous  and  wonderful  work  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
city  of  450,000  inhabitants,  even  when  its  government  is 
non-partisan  and  in  the  control  of  its  ablest  and  worthiest 
citizens. 

1  Bm  Ch.  xn. 

■  Stutw's  Mun.  OoB.  Cont.,  pp.  2C2-2GS,  2St. 
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IV 

1.  Austriu  nnd  Hutignrj  are,  perliups,  not  countries  in 
vhicb  w«  Khoulf]  liitve  nuticipiited  striking  examples  of  mu- 
nicipnt  growth,  yet  few  vitieK,  in  recent  years,  have  excelled 
VivniiA  nnd  Huda-Pestli  in  tlieir  development.  Dr.Shaw  re- 
gards tlic  vliiuiges  in  Vienna  ^iiice  ItiOO  ait  iilmoitt  rivalling 
those  of  Cliicagn,  and  as  being,  on  vnrioui)  accounts,  "the 
world's  moitt  notable  example  nf  a  splendidly  appointed  me- 
tropolis." He  Hays  that  iliida-I'esth  in  now  four  or  tive  times 
M  pnpnlons  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  current  century; 
that  it  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of  any 
European  capital,  and  that  it  has  now  the  full  magnificence 
of  a  splendid  city. 

Various  provisionR  of  the  old  aristocratic  system  of  Austria 
still  prevail  in  her  cities.  For  example,  citizens  mimt  be 
twenty-four  years  of  age  before  they  can  vot«  in  Vienna, 
and  that  only  one  in  about  twenty-five  of  the  city  popula- 
tion possess  that  privilege.  Such  provisions  connected  with 
such  growth  and  prosperity  show  that  universal  suffrage  and 
extreme  democratic  methods  are  at  least  not  the  sole  elements 
of  municipal  greatness. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Vienna  where  the  municipal 
TOteri)  are  only  about  sixty  thousand,  in  French  cities  where 
suffrage  is  almost  as  broad  as  in  American  cities,  nnd  in  the 
cities  of  England  where  suffrage  has  limits  near  midway 
between  these  extremes,  the  fundamental  organization  and 
powers  of  the  city  authorities  are  substantially  the  same. 
The  central  authority  in  Vienna  is  a  city  council  of  133 
members.  They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  yearti ;  and 
one-third  of  them  retires  every  two  years  —  provisions 
closely  like  those  in  English  cities,  and  which  render  strict 
party  government  iropossibte.'  The  mayor  (Burgomaster) 
is  chosun  by  the  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tho 
Emperor,  from  its  own  members  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
He  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  body  and  tliu  executive 

>  Wo  BMd  act  notlct  wiina  pocull*r  provUloD*  (or  electlss  Uioh  »emb«n  bjr 
CtrUla  cImww  «t  Tnl«n. 
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head  of  the  city  administration.  There  are  two  Tice-Borgo- 
mastera  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  The  council  also 
selects  the  members  of  a  small  body,  over  which  the  mayor 
presides,  in  the  nature  of  an  executive  committee.  This 
committee  carries  on  the  details  of  the  administration,  eelecta 
the  appointees  t«  fill  the  oSSces,  —  which  the  council  creates, 
—  and  reports  all  its  doings  to  the  council,  all  this  being 
mach  accordiog  to  the  methods  of  the  municipal  government 
in  Italy.  The  executive  work  is  carried  on  under  permaoent 
expert  officials. 

The  method  of  creating  the  city  council  brings  into  its 
membership  men  of  varied  learning  and  distinction,  —  even 
statesmen  of  national  and  international  repute,  —  yet  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  are  business  men.  The  council,  whose 
members  serve  without  pay,  seems  to  have  very  large 
authority  for  Home  Rule  without  the  need  of  much  special 
legislation.  It  '^  is  in  the  full  control  of  the  general  affairs 
of  the  city,  including  its  finances  and  its  plans  and  policies, 
.  .  .  and  it  carries  on  its  work  through  standing  commit- 
tees. .  .  ."1 

2.  The  government  of  Hungary  has  but  an  imperfectly 
developed  municipal  system,  yet  her  large  cities  have  mu- 
nicipal councils  which  are  the  controlling  force  in  her 
local  affairs.  The  councils  choose  the  mayors,  assistante, 
and  magistrates  for  terms  of  six  years  ;  these  officials  are 
members  of  the  council ;  and,  aided  by  executive  committees, 
they  carry  on  the  work  of  administration.' 


Though  Belgium  and  Holland  have  not  so  important 
municipal  lessons  for  us  as  some  other  countries  supply,  yet 
their  experience  deserves  attention.  Each  appropriate  local 
division  in  Belgium  has  its  own  elected  council,  the  number 

>  Shaw'B  Mun.  Qov.  Cont,,  pp.  413-417.  It  ia  an  iiit«reatiTig  tact  that  th)a  aria- 
toccatic  clt;  Bjatem  ol  Vienna  piovidei  for  local  control  in  difFereDt  parts  ol  t, 
city,  whlcb  seems  to  be  mora  democratic  thao  perhaps  anything  of  the  kind  In 
Amsclcao  cities. 

*  ahaw's  Mua.  Qov.  Cont.,  pp.  110-41T,  43S-U9. 
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of  members  of  which  vary  from  tune  to  thirty  or  more,  in 
reference  to  population.  Thuy  nrc  oloct«d  on  gcoeral  ticket 
for  terms  of  n'lx  ycant,  und  ure  so  classified  that  one-half  of 
Uiem  are  chosen  «v«ry  third  year — provisions  which.  like 
thotse  of  the  other  EurDpcuii  coutitric«,  arc  u  ^ruat  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  muro  purty  goveruuicnt.  Tho  mayor  {Burgo- 
master) is  appointed  by  tlio  king  (or  in  subaUtice  by  the 
governmeut  of  thv  day),  from  the  membcnt  of  the  council. 
The  mayor  bus  not  any  fixed  tenn,  and  he  ts  the  presiding 
oflicer  of  the  council.  Several  assislants  of  the  mayor  arc 
also  appointed  —  their  numbers  having  reference  to  popula- 
tion—  from  the  mombci-a  of  tlie  council  for  terms  of  six 
years.  The  mayor  and  these  assistftuts  form  a  standing 
executive  board  for  supervising  muuicipal  work.  This  board 
seems  to  I>e  charged  with  the  lociil  execution  of  the  general 
laws,  and  in  this  particular  is  quite  unique.  The  Belgian 
mayor,  unlike  the  French  mayor,  does  not  exercise  the  np* 
pointing  power  —  that  power  being  in  IMgiuni,  as  is  the 
case  in  England,  exercised  by  the  council  itself.  The  Belgian 
mayor  —  apparently  in  his  relation  as  the  appointee  of  the 
king  —  has  authority  over  tlie  police.  As  the  king,  in  exer- 
cising hifi  appointing  power,  does  it  through  the  government 
of  tho  day,  —  which  represents  the  national  party  majority, — 
it  is  plain  that  wo  have,  in  Belgium,  a  nearer  approximation 
thun  exists  in  any  other  European  country  to  the  dei^potic, 
party  oloeted  American  mayor ;  hut  aa  the  Belgian  mayor 
has  not  the  ap[)uinting  power  and  the  members  of  the  council 
have  clussiiied  terms,  he  has  by  no  means  the  ability  of  an 
Ajnerican  uulocrutic  mayor  to  make  himself  u  party  despot.* 


■BalslniD  •nroTT'M  •  *«t7  draitlc  rwinirenirnt  [or  Ibo  «ur<.'i»o  or  muuicipal 
nflnxB'  tliere  arn  enuninalloiiii  tor  ascaitainlng  irtiiiilisr  tbo  Fitlicn  has  iba 
«dil««Uaaal  r|unllIlcatlon  Kqnlrcd  tor  votini;  —  ■|>l>*r»iitty  b  vorj'  ]u*l  biii)  ulu- 
tary  pnkflitliin.  BioM  IS9fl  nuoii«  luu  1>imii  kllvnni  In  «ota  lo  uinilcliNl  olcclloiia 
U  iwiltr  tKSrljr  yean  oF  aite.  or  iinlra  ho  hu  bceu  t  roaliinic  of  iba  place  for  ihre« 
Ttu*.  Curtain  cIukakI  vnicm  nbovi<  iblrtr-Bnr**'*  ^  age  arc  ollonaii  mora 
tbtn  one  row,  tbo  aildlUonaJ  voim  boluK  buMd  M  Ibt  (mu  of  Ui4ir  lirliiic  "  l.tin- 
Uy  n«ii,"  ui]wj*r«  to  ■  eeruiii  ■■noiml,  or  real  muu  owacn.  B»lj{luni  baa 
•omv  reKiilatfoiia  of  vollug  hy  Uia  UIIMtbw  oIbmw  wUcb  migbt  porbapa  be 
ftdopled  viUi  adiaaUfio  la  oUior  coonlilet.  Sbaw'a  Jfiia.  Otv.  On(.,  pp. 
tU-S3i. 
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3.  In  Holland,  tbore  is  a  council  in  all  oHies,  and  for 
towns  of  coDoiderablo  size  —  the  number  of  the  members  of 
which  vary  with  the  popuhition.  The  official  term  of  theoe 
members  is  six  years,  and  they  arc  so  classified  tJiat  ons- 
tliird  of  ihum  aro  ronowed  biennially.  The  reader  must  have 
noticed  that  these  provisions,  with  small  variations  in  details, 
are  almost  universal  among  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  property  or  taxpaying  qualiliL-ation  for 
suflTrage  in  Holland.  The  mayor  —  appointed  hy  the  crown 
(or  the  term  of  six  years — is  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
council.  The  council  appoints  certain  assistantA  of  the 
mayor,  who,  with  him  as  their  htuid.  constitute  a  sort  of 
executive  committee  having  charge  of  the  municipal  depart' 
meuts,  and  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal 
in  a  way  analogous  to  the  practice  under  the  French  system. 
The  mayor  generally  holds  his  office  for  u  long  lime.  As 
the  rcpresentutivu  of  tliu  king,  he  controls  the  police — as 
is  the  case  In  Belgium.  This  seems  to  be  a  limited  t(ur%-ival 
of  that  royal  authority  which,  lu  more  di-^potic  timvts  was 
general  in  the  executive  sphere — yet  un  authority  liurdly 
greater  than  our  cily-pnrty  system  confers  upon  Us  autocratic 
mayors  in  its  rctrogreiiiiiOQ  toward  royal  despotiam. 

VI 

The  governmental  methods  of  tlie  city  of  Hamburg  are 
flspedally  intereitting  as  an  example  of  a  government  which, 
in  substance,  combines  the  powers  of  an  American  state  witb 
those  of  a  mere  municipality. 

Though  Hamburg  is  a  member  of  the  imperial  confed* 
eration  of  Germany,  it  in  free  to  manage  its  local  affaira. 
The  city  is  primarily  governed  by  a  House  of  RurgcHses  — 
which  may  lie  fitly  designated  a  council  —  of  160  members. 
Eighty  members  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  equal 
suffrages  of  the  taxpaying  cltiiiens;  and  this  suffrage  a|>> 
proximates  universality.  Of  the  other  eighty  members, 
oiie-luilf  are  clect«d  hy  the  householders  of  Hamburg,  and 
the  i-emuining  forty  are  chosen  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a 
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Special  electoruto  mttde  up  of  judges,  of  certain  dignitaries 
of  state,  of  members  of  guilds,  and  of  corporate  bodies  —  tlio 
iiitention  seemicg  lo  be  to  secure  a  representation  of  the 
judicial  and  non-partisan  nnedom,  the  administrative  experi- 
ence,  and  of  the  groat  busincsti  Intorests  of  tbe  city.  May 
we  not  feel  that  such  u  rcproscntution  is  a  Bort  of  precedent 
for  Honorary  Aldormcn  in  Aiuorican  city  councik? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  independent  city  there 
is  much  that  ia  fundnnicntal.  in  connection  with  its  council, 
which  confirms  the  rcsultx  of  all  European  experience.  The 
members  of  the  council,  like  thoae  of  nearly  all  European 
councils,  are  eluctcd  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  they  are 
so  classifiod  that  ono-hulf  of  thvm  are  renewed  every  third 
year.  Persons  who  are  elected  members  uf  tbe  council  are 
required  by  law  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

From  this  point  the  government  of  Hi^mburg  begins  to  bo 
more  jieculiar.  The  council  elects  for  life  eighteen  members 
of  another  body,  which  seems  to  combine  to  aome  extent  the 
functions  of  both  a  Senate  and  a  Hoard  of  AdminUtrative 
Control.  We  may  call  it  a  Senate,  but  we  need  not  enter 
into  particulars  as  to  its  powers.  It  is  enough  for  our  pur* 
pose  to  say  that  tiii-s  Senate  elects  the  mayor,  whose  official 
term  is  two  years,  from  among  its  own  members,  and  that 
lie  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  body,  which  is  generally 
composed  of  the  foremost  citizens. 

The  office  of  mayor  of  Hamburg  is  one  of  great  dignity, 
and  he  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  its  people. 
There  are  several  administrative  bureaus,  or  boards  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate,  with  a  senator  at  the  bead  of 
each. 

Here  is  a  city  government  —  and  we  may,  perhaps,  say 
a  state  government  also  —  which  manages  its  own  affairs 
successfully  by  methods  that  leave  little  opportunity  for 
party  rate,  and  were  plainly  intended  to  make  such  rule 
impossible.  If  we  roust  think  that  too  much  is  conceded 
to  mere  property  interests  in  Hamburg,  and  that  there  is 
too  much  independence  of  popular  forces  in  her  Senate,  we 
should  not  forget  that  she  contended  nobly  and  suocMtsfuUy 
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for  munioipal  Home  Rule,  and  for  some  repuhlicnn  principles, 
when  wild  Indians  were  roaming  where  New  York  now 
stands.  A  oompariaoa  of  the  senatora  of  Hamburg  wilh 
Heyv  York  aldermen  might  cautte  Htatesmen  to  think  that 
the  younger  city  may  yet  learn  tiomething  UHefal  from  the 
older,  while  rejecting  all  life  tenures  for  mnnicipnl  ofticerii. 
If  Hiiniburg  has  solved  the  municipal  problem  by  methods 
which  seem  excessi%'ely  conservative,  they  have  saved  her 
in  the  main  from  the  scandals  and  corruptions  which  have 
discredited  the  excessively  democratic  and  partisan  methods 
which  have  prevailed  in  American  cities.  Much  as  we  may 
object  to  some  undemocratic  features  in  tlie  government  of 
Hamburg,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  her 
prosperity.  Previously  about  the  size  of  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, Hamburg  —  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  prior  to 
IddO  —  seems  to  have  increased  her  population  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  Boston,  and  fully  twice  as  much  as  Baltimore.* 


VII 

1.  Though  Germany  has  no  municipal  code  applicable  to 
all  her  citivs  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  England. 
France,  and  Ilal y,  yet  she  has  excellent  municipal  \avrs  which 
are  broadly  applied,  and  are  so  well  enforced  as  to  deserve  our 
careful  attention.  Professor  Commons  says,  "  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  government  of  .  .  .  QcrmaD  citica  is  superior 
to  that  of  American  cities.  Public  officials  arc  renowned  for 
their  honesty,  efficiency,  and  the  economy  of  their  administra* 
tioQ.  .  .  .  The  munioipal  counciU  include  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  citizens.  .  .  ."'  Dr.  Shaw  says  German  cities 
"  have  grappled  with  the  new  municipal  problenis  .  .  .  and 
have  solved  them  far  more  promptly  and  completely  than 
American  cities  have  done."  And  as  on  illustration,  he  says 
"the  maintenance  of  streets  in  general  is  so  much  better 
than  anything  in  America  that  comparisons  are  humiliating, 
even  .  .  .  the  Dresden  streets  being  much  superior  to  ihoae 

>  Bliiw'a  Mum.  One.  Cont..  pp.  BO,  m-VI. 
*  Pro.  Stp,,  p.  VB. 
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of  our  one  exceptional  city.  Washington.  .  .  ."'  \Ve  mtist 
not  attribute  this  superiority  to  a  fixed  order  and  inactive 
life  in  thene  old  cities.  " lleilin,  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  has  added  as  many  actual  new  rexidents  as  has  Chi- 
cago—  Berlin  being  about  four  time«  as  large  as  it  was 
in  1S60."  Its  enterprise  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  used 
asphalt  on  its  streets  more  than  twenty  years  ago.^  "  Since 
the  war  with  France  the  whole  municipal  organisation  baa 
undergone  revision.  .  .  .  With  admirnblo  thoroughness, 
.  .  .  the  work  of  reform  has  been  carried  on  in  every 
department."' 

No  one,  perhaps,  of  the  German  cities  is  more  characteristic 
of  all  the  others  than  Berlin ;  and  as  its  government  includes 
tlio»u  provisions  whitb  are  most  worthy  of  our  study  we 
shall  make  thom  the  cbiuf  subjects  of  comment.  The  work 
of  improving  the  municipal  system  began  in  Prussia  uud«r 
a  law  of  1808,  wliicli  scums  to  have  bc«u  regarded  aa  a  gTMt 
Bchievonivnt  of  atatvsmanshtp  uvur  since.  Profvssor  Gncist* 
tells  us  tiiut  the  Jiniincial  st-lf-government  of  Berlin  wm 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  couucil,  elected  by  its  citizens,' 
which  controls  its  affairs,  mauag«s  it  external  relations, 
draws  np  the  ordinary  budget  for  the  year,  and  allows 
extraordinary  tispvnse,->,  thus  exercising  large  ordinance- 
making  and  Home  Rule  powers,  and  avoiding  the  need  of 
much  special  IvgiHlution.  The»c  powors  arc  to  n  large 
ext«nt  Bepanil«d  from  those  of  administration,  which  ore 
in  tlie  hands  of  what  Professor  Gnetst  calls  the  Court  of 


■  Colonel  Waring  of  New  Tork  uonn  to  hare  toand  iitreet  downing  In  Detlln 
op  (o  hU  own  hljch  siandanlt.   Set  bia  Rtp«rt  on  Stntl  Ct*anini/,  VBffS,  pp.  M~S7. 

*  Uati.  Cor.  Com  ,  pp.  3t»,  391.  33a. 

*  I'oUant'a  Sludv  Mun.  Oov.,  p.  G. 

*  Wa  ar*  mnch  iuiIehMii  to  an  aiithoritailni  arltrtln  by  ihU  onilnani  *laU«man, 
wbo  baa  Klvan  muoli  alndy  lo  Uie  oiij  eovcmriifiiit  ot  B«rlln.  publlaliad  la  lb* 
XuffiUh  Conttaiporwy  lUvlttt,  DcCBmber,  liM. 

'HiaralaBpropaTtrqualtAeaUonforTallng  In  Berlin  trlilobexeludoaaeonald* 
•nblo  nuinbar  of  Uio  aittamt  tram  th*  polla.  Tho  whol*  bodr  ot  Uia  taipajlnc 
alMlora  — Domtwririe  In  IKSI.  aomnltD);  lo  pRir«a«ar  OnH»t.  IW.loa  — waa  di- 
vided Inlo  llireo  cluco.  aanli  cluu  paying  ono-ihlnl  ot  the  uzn  and  bclnc 
•Mltltd  toahct  ona-Utlrdot  th«namb«nof  llinCliy  Couocll;  and  Ukli  method, 
■tUI  caaUa«lnc  tn  Eteill*,  la  saalofMiS  M  ttM  wbk-b  I*  taM  to  prtvall  In  aoma 
oUiar  CcnnAn  cilioi 
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Mayor  and  Aldermen,  but  which  for  oooTonionco  wo  may 
call  tho  Administrative  Board.* 

The  oouncil  clucts  tho  mayor  of  Berlin,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  tlio  king,  for  u  term  of  twelve  yoars.  The  mayor 
U  tho  ofRciul  houd  both  of  tho  council  and  of  the  Adminia- 
trativu  Board.  Tho  council  nlso  elects  thirty-two  aldonnon, 
twulvc  of  whom,  chosen  for  tho  term  of  the  mayor,  arc  paid  a 
saliiry.  and  the  rest  of  whom,  chosen  for  a  torm  of  nix  years, 
serve  without  jiav.'  Dr.  Shaw  says  the  eounctlloni  of  Berlin 
—  and  appitreully  of  Prussian  cities  geiieriilly  — are  elected 
for  six  years,  and  that  one-third  of  tho  scats  are  V8cat«d  and 
refilled  every  two  years.  Professor  Gneist  tells  us  that  the 
paid  members  of  the  council  include  men  of  great  experi- 
ence  and  technical  skill  in  the  various  branches  of  munici[)al 
admin istrntion,  and  Uiat  the  positions  of  unpnid  members — 
positions  somewhat  analogous  to  those  ve  have  proposed  for 
Honorary  Aldermen  —  are  considered  highly  honorable,  are 
sought  by  intelligent  and  distinguished  citizens,  and  that 
their  prenence  in  the  board  "imparts  to  the  whole  body 
of  aldermen  that  spirit  of  manly  independence  which  hai 
proved  most  beneficial  in  stormy  times." 

Dr.  Shaw  confirms  the  view  of  Professor  Gneist  as  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  these  members.'  The  effectiveness  of 
these  non-partisan  members  of  the  city  councils  deserves  our 
attention.  "  Municipal  councillors,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, '"  are  as  a 
rule  very  excellent  citizens;  it  is  considered  a  high  honor  to  bo 
elected  to  the  council.  Membership  is  a  title  of  dignity  that 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  scholars  are  usually  oagor  to 
hold.  .  .  .     The  sentiment  toward  those  positions  is  much 

I  Soma  writern  upAbk  of  UiamHabtn  of  thli  Board  of  Admlnlitntton  u  b«lii|; 
■  board  of  niaclMrkiM  wld  to  b«  Cblrty  lo  nurab«r,  — Btuicn  onlj  of  wbmnH* 
pKltl  snlarloH  and  kIv"  Ihsir  wholo  time  to  tba  aitj.  Wo  notd  Dot  enior  loM 
tbo  poeullar  rslaclaiu  belwoon  tbo  oauiicll,  tbc  mayor,  ADd  lliU  board.  Pollanl'i . 
Mun.  (loiK  (Uprlln),  p,  s.  The  couaclli  *>y*  Ur.  Sliaw.  apiwiinti  mudcIrIm  of  tba 
mayor  In  Qt*  tKlnijiiiair«Uon,  wbo  »M  hoowu  M  "  Ciiy  Muuiv'ralM."  aod  havo 
Ibe  chaii:e  ol  many  detaili  of  city  Koreninieat.  Atlantic  Uonihl^,  Jona,  igsn, 
p.'X. 

*  Dr.  fihaw,  writing  aobatquontly  to  ProftMor  Onelol,  ipMk*  nt  this  board  < 
"  maclairsoy  "  m  eotopowd  of  tbirty-foor  mouiban,    Jfuit.  Oov.  Ooitt.,  p.  311. 

•  Mm.  Oot.  C<M(.,  vf.  311,  n;,  3IS. 
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the  muie  iu  (icrnmny  as  in  Onsat  Brituin.  .  .  .  Tho  reuleo- 
tton  of  good  counvillors  term  after  term  is  comnion  in  both 
couiilrie».  .  .  .  The  preaenoe  of  men  eminent  ...  for 
ezjit!!'!  knowledge  is  another  of  the  chnracterintics  of  the 
Gennan  council».  .  .  .  The  couiiciln  form  theniHelves  into 
standing  committees  for  working  puriiosea.  .  ■  ,  Ther^  are 
in  Berlin  .  .  .  about  seventy-five 'citizen  deputies' who  are 
selected  by  the  council  for  their  fitness  to  serve  as  associates 
on  Dommittees  charged  with  the  oversight  of  various  munici- 
pal interests.  .  .  ."'  This  matured  method  of  non-oQicial 
cooperation  in  municipal  administration  —  of  which  we  have 
seen  a  small  beginning  in  Boston  —  has  been  highly  salu- 
tary in  its  effects  in  Berlin  and  throughout  GcrauD  city 
government. 

No  American  can  fail  to  be  impressed,  if  he  is  not  huniili- 
•t«d,  by  the  broad  contrast  between  the  membership  of  Ger- 
man and  American  city  councils.'  If  this  difference  be  not 
mainly  due  to  party  rule  in  American  cities,  and  iU  exclusion 
from  German  cilicst  to  what  is  it  due?  Are  Americans 
inferior  to  Germans  in  cajjucity  and  patriotism  ? 

Professor  Gncist  t«lls  us  that  ^vummciits  thus  cousU- 
tutcd  have  boon  able  to  resist  party  attacks,  and  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  German  cities  iu  their  own  interests.  We  can- 
not foil  to  recall  the  steady  persistcuco  in  laws  for  the  elec- 
tion by  English  councils  of  members  into  tbctr  own  body, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see,  in  the  value  of  these  Berlin  aldermen 
similarly  elected,  the  advantages  likely  to  spring  from  such 
Appointed  and  Honorary  Aldermen  in  jVmerican  councils  as 
ve  have  suggested.* 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  sound,  non-partisan,  theories 
and  intere9t.<)  which  prevail  in  German  cities  tliat,  when  a  few 
yearu  ago  a  new  mayor  was  needed  for  Berlin,  n  man  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  mayor  in  a  smaller  city  was,  by 
reason  of  his  fitness,  selected  for  the  oflioe.     He  came  to 

>  Mhh.  Oct.  Coiu^  pp.  311-313. 

*  "  Tba  lciiilMir7  tovird  ih«  diitnut  of  Anecicui  dlj  oodaoili  hu  become  >o 
■tTODC  tk>t  is  some  cliica  tfao  Duno  'Aldenaui '  li  an  opptobrloaa  tills."  Wtloox, 
AtBdr  Cup  Oov.,  p.  1*6. 

•  SwOb.!. 
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Berlin  aa  its  ta^yov ;  ftnd.  m  illiwtrating  the  dignity  o(  the 
mnyornlty  oflicc,  wu  mjty  add  that  t]ie  oew  nuiyor  hiul  lieen 
Presidont  of  the  NHtional  Diet  nf  Qermanj.  It  requires  ft 
songuiue  faith  to  imagino  the  imitation  of  such  on  examplo 
on  this  Kidu  of  the  Atlantic* 

2.  There  'a  almost  no  opiiortnnity  for  party  pfttrr>nn^« 
under  the  governments  of  Gennan  cities,  for  iion -parti ^iin 
t«ttts  for  office  ore  everywhere  enforced ;  public  opinion 
requires  a  tenure  of  good  behavior  and  efRciency ;  and  re* 
movals  of  subordinates  for  party  rem^ons  are  nowhere  allowed. 
Tlie  council  has  a  standing  committee  in  regard  to  appoint- 
ments and  removals,  which,  as  regulated  under  the  Gei'mtui 
system,  are  not  very  ditferent  practioally  from  the  methods 
under  the  Bnglish  system. 

8.  At  llrst,  the  German  sy.'item  Keems  to  be  excessively 
ofRcial  —  to  separate  the  people  too  widely  from  the  go%-em- 
ment.  But,  in  pi-actioe,  such  is  hardly  the  fact.  The  people 
of  Berlin,  for  example,  take  a  much  larger  and  more  active 
part  than  the  people  of  American  cities  in  the  public  admin- 
istration of  city  affairs,  a  result  made  possible  and  natural 
by  the  exclusion  of  party  control.  The  roembera  of  the 
council  not  only  tithe  part  in  administrntive  di^tatls  soroe> 
what  after  tlie  manner  of  the  members  of  the  Kngliith  city 
conncila.  but  they  and  the  members  of  the  Administrative 
Bonrd  appoint  for  Biich  purposes  a  body  of  "  distin)riiii<hed 
citizens,"  whom  Professor  Gneist  calls  "select  citizens,"  to 
take  part  with  the  members  of  the  council  in  city  adminis- 
tration. He  says  these  "select  citizens"  often  show  them- 
selves the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  committees 
for  city  service.  It  is  regarded  as  an  honor  to  be  desig- 
nated as  a  member  of  one  of  these  committees,  and  it  is 
held  to  be  a  sacred  duty  of  citizenship  to  serve  on  them. 
Dr.  Shaw  says  of  Iterlin  that  "there  are  between  two  and 
three  thousand  citizens  who  serve  the  municipality  in  con- 
junction with   regularly  salaried  ofiicials."     It  is  almost 


>  Hr.  OonkHat  Mb  a*  how  mneh  ha  wu  tmpnMH  irilh  iho  ilUrvmiM 
bttwMB  iba  dlgntfitd  nw7or  Dt  Borllc  vhoiu  bo  mH.  and  Ok  poUliolu  irb«n  Im 
had  htft  M  n»rot  «I  Now  York  Cllj.    Cilg  Oov^  p.  38. 
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Diiimif^inublo  in  a  party-go\'cruod  Amvricun  city  Hiat  there 
alioiilil  ht  HO  Inr^e  uq<1  patriotic  n  coSpcratioii. 

4.  In  Bi^rliii  —  an  iu  London  —  wo  liiive  results  in  marked 
oontrii»t  with  tltotte  prcacnt«<i  iu  Aiuuricaii  citiutt  whvre 
autovratio  pow«r«  itro  given  to  ptiriy-oleot«<l  mityora.  Lead- 
ing AniericAti  citizeiui  mtiko  piirty  relations  lui  excuse  for 
doing  very   little    for  good  city  government.      I'rofessor 

(GoeiKt  eny«  tlmt  in  Berlin  tlie  few  political  wire-pullers 
chosen  to  represent  a  party  in  a  short  time  either  assimilate 
thenselTes  to  the  spirit  of  self-sncritice  or  "disitppear  from 
the  asaembiy.  .  .  .  and  that  the  animosities  of  party  gel 

^gndually  blurred  an<l  finally  blotted  out  altogether,  in  the 
ommon  toil  of  daily  work  for  the  interests  of  the  oommu* 
lity  "  — Hi^nificant  wordti  wbicb  tboise  inny  well  ponder  who 
dunbt  the  power  of  cooperation  according  lo  non-partisan  city 
niutboda  to  develop  a  spirit  which  will  treat  city  interextR  as 
paratnuunt  to  pdrty  intei'estA.  It  is  this  feeling  developed  in 
a  non-partisan  city  council  which  belp»  to  taake  it  a  lit  body 
to  elect  aldermen  into  its  own  membertihip  mid  to  chooae 
mayors.  Professor  Onoist  declares  that  the  administmtion 
of  Berlin  '*  is  a  practical,  economical,  and  bonest  application 
of  the  public  means."  "Muiiiuipid  financicrinj,',  in  Ger- 
many," says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  is  a  high  art.  It  unites  thrift  and 
minute  economy  with  broad  liberality.  .  .  .    The  German 

^tupayer  .  .  .  sees  everywhere  nbout  him  tb«  beneficent 
salts  of  public  expenditures  carefully  and  wisely  made.''' 

5.  Another  result  of  this  non-partisan  system  in  Berlin 
kdaurves  the  especial  attention  of  the  rich  rcitidcnt«  of  Amcr- 
'lOMl  cities,     b'or  Professor  Gnoist  tcU^  us  thnt  tlie  wealthy 

men  of  Berlin  not  only  pay  a  higher  rate  of  taxes  than  others 
but  "  that  their  personal  activity  for  the  beneQt  of  the  com* 
munity  exceeds  tltut  of  the  small  taxpayers ;  •  .  .  the  higher 
contributions  of  taxes  correspoud  ...  to  the  higher  slutre 
tat  penKinal  svrvioos  in  the  administration.  .  .  ."  The 
'neglect  of  tli«  rich  men  in  the  Unit«<l  States  to  take  the  most 
active  part  in  the  government  of  cities  is  as  notorious  as  it 
disoreditabte.  Is  the  explanation  to  be  found  in  the 
1  Mum.  Oov.  OpiU.,  pp.  330,  SNb 
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UKtumption  that  th«  rich  men  arc  less  patriotic  in  republics 
thoii  tfaey  are  in  monarchies?  Or  shall  we  seek  it  in  the 
fact  tliivt  diispotic  and  corrupt  party  rule  in  Americnn  citiea 
alarniH  and  repels  such  nmn  —  often  causing  litem  to  purcbatiQ 
their  safety  by  bribing  party  k-adcrs,  and  to  slink  from  their 
duties  into  dograUiug  inaction  ? 

C.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  these  views  of  a  Karo- 
pcan  statesman  to  the  conclusions  readied  by  a  oompetent 
American  invoatigator.  Dr.  Sliaw  suys, '-It  is  not  Hti'ange 
that  the  American  observer  should  at  first  be  innnt  impressed 
by  the  splendid  efficacy  of  German  city  governments  in  the 
prosecution  of  public  works  and  eiiteri»'i3e3.  This  in  largely 
due,  of  course,  to  the  superb  and  continuous  organization  of 
the  executive  administration.  .  .  .  llie  city  oouncil,  rep- 
resenting the  people's  will,  is  renewed  by  instalments  .  .  . 
and  nothing  like  an  abrupt  or  capricious  change  of  policy  is 
ever  probable.  Consequently  it  is  possible  to  make  long 
plans,  to  proceed  without  baste,  to  distribute  burthens 
through  periods  of  years,  to  consult  minute  eoonomioH,  and 
to  make  it  progress  .  .  .  which  has  more  to  show  for  every 
half-decade  tiian  could  be  possible  under  our  spasmodic 
American  metiiods.  ...  On  this  plan  the  magniiioeot 
public  works  of  Berlin  have  proceeded."  He  says  that 
between  1870  and  1890  "M00.000  accomplislied  more  for 
tho  making  of  permanent  good  streets  in  Berlin  than  ten 
limes  this  sum  accomplished  in  New  York  in  the  same 
years,"  and  that  despite  all  the  street  improvements  since 
made  in  the  latter  city,  the  comparison  of  its  streets  with 
those  of  Berlin  "is  only  a  little  less  painful."  .  .  .  "Nothing 
accounts  for  this  difference  except  the  superiority  of  sound 
business  methods  in  Gennany  over  wasteful,  political  methods 
in  America.  Throughout  all  Germany  the  public  works 
dcparlmenta  ...  are  busy  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
their  municipalities  ..."  and  not,  we  may  add,  in  manipu- 
lating elections,  in  obeying  bosses,  or  in  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  state-party  majorities  expressed  iu  innumerable, 
crude,  special  laws.' 

1  Kwt.  Om.  Otatl..  pp.  )31-31T. 
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1.  If  wo  turn  from  material  couRlnictinns  to  edacation, 
Berlin  uid  moot  (iurmaii  Lritit-s  can  teath  us  important 
IcesoDH.  Borlin  □lutiitaUia  DOt  only  public  marketB,  btit 
traciv  Bobcralu  wlii^ro  uivcljuututt  autl  artinaiiB  are  iiistrui-ted.' 
**  They  liave,"  Bays  Dr.  Shaw,  "matie  elementary  education 
universal  and  compulsory.  They  have  introduced  much 
manual  traioin;^  and  physical  culture  into  their  school 
ooaraes,  and   are  many   yeais   in   advance   of  our   Ameri- 

Ican  cities  in  adopting  the  quality  of  instruction  to  the  prac- 
tical ends  that  common  school  education  ought  to  serve." 
...  "In  addition  they  have  amply  provided  for  the  higher 
education.  .  .  .  German  cities  provide  trade  schools."  In 
Berlin  there  are  thousands  of  "reputable  citizens  who  are 
responsibly  and  intimately  comiectvd  with  the  city's  educa- 
tional system.  ...  I  am  sure."  lie  saya,  "  that  so  far  aa 
elementary  education  is  concornvd  our  American  cities  have 
more  to  learn  from  the  methods  and  results  attained  by 
German  cities  than  we  have  to  teach  to  them.  Our  prog- 
ress must  be  along  their  paths."'  Why  should  we  be  sur- 
prised at  these  widely  varied  sui^criorities  in  German  cities 
when  wo  (consider  their  stable,  uoii>piii'tisiin,  businuss  methods, 
the  able  and  experienced  men  whom  their  city  Hysli-m  ptncvs 
at  the  head  of  city  affairs,  and  compare  tlivm  with  the  man- 
agomeut  of  American  cities  whose  affairs  are  coiistiintly 
involved  ID  the  fluctuations  and  corruptious  of  party  war- 
fare.—  every  victory  in  which  may  give  a  city  a  new  set  of 
inexperienced,  partisan  leaders  who  constantly  seek  to  make 
city  ndministnition  useful  to  themselves  and  their  party? 

2.  We  have  little  space  for  evidence,  more  decisive  than 
mere  opinions,  aa  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Berlin,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
Ilerlin  is  about  four  times  aa  large  as  it  was  in  1860, 
being  now  (1896)  apparently  more  populous  than  any 
one  of  tliosu  cities.     It  has  lately  constructed  a  marvellous 

>PiiIUu4'*5(Mfy  Jfun.  0»v.  (Btrlln).  pp- 119.  ISl. 
'  JfuN.  Om.  C«nt.,  pp.  3I1-3TT. 
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and  beneficent  system  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage,  —  hav- 
ing abandoned  for  this  purpose  the  river  that  runs  tiiroogh 
the  city,  — and  constructed  what  Dr.  Shaw  says  is  the  most 
perfect  drainage  system  in  the  world,  through  which  sewage 
is  distributed  over  more  than  thirty-seven  square  milea  of 
municipal  farms  which  the  city  owns  —  with  admirable  sani- 
tary results,  and  a  good  prospect  that  the  whole  investment 
will  be  profitable  even  in  a  mere  pecuniary  sense.  Berlin 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  large  German  cities  supply 
their  own  gas,  with  pecuniary  gain  to  the  consumers. 

Berlin,  Uke  New  York  City,  has  a  vast  tenement  house 
population;  but  in  the  former  the  process  of  depopulating 
the  congested  districts  has  already  begun,  and  comprehen- 
sive plans  on  the  subject,  based  on  ample  investigations,  are 
said  to  be  ready  for  execution. 

Berlin  has  erected,  on  a  large  scale,  municipal  cattle  mar- 
kets which  are  under  its  control  —  a  manifest  protection 
both  against  unwholesome  food  and  extortionate  prices. 
The  city  has  also  provided  municipal  lodging-houses  and 
workhouses  in  the  execution  of  a  friendly  policy  toward 
the  destitute  and  the  unfortunate,  and  several  German 
cities  have  even  provided  a  system  of  insurance  against 
sickness.  In  a  similar  spirit  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of  the  emi- 
nent success  of  the  German  cities  "in  bringing  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  best  citizens  into  active  service  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  poor  relief.  .  .  ." 

Berlin  and,  we  believe,  other  large  German  cities  have 
established  savings  banks,  administered  by  public  authority, 
in  aid  of  the  care  and  safety  of  the  earnings  of  the  humble 
classes — the  system  of  Berlin  providing  seventy -five  or  more 
receiving  offices  whicli  are  used  by  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  city  depositors.  For  the  same  purposes  German 
cities  seem  to  Iiave  quite  generally  provided  municipal  pawn- 
shops where  the  poor  may  seek  relief  in  times  of  distress.' 

>  Rererrin;;  to  such  beneiiceiit  provtsiana,  quite  be yontl  the  scope  and  obviOQBly 
Incompatible  with  tlie  conditioiiH  of  city-party  goTeriimcDt  ia  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Shnw  says,  "One  can,  with  Tory  little  itnaglQation.  read  irhole  chapters 
descriptive  ot  good  Bervlce  rendered  to  tbe  poor  ia  times  of  emeigeacy,  and  at 
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Mr.  Pollard  tclU  lU  th«t  wliile  Berlin  has  poverty  U  has 
no  sluiDB ;  that  utroct  cleuning  and  tbe  it'uioval  of  rcfusu  is 
mainly  done  at  night,  lluit  tlie  city  is  bett«r  Uglitod  than 
'any  in  Kuropo  —  suvu  Paris — gas  being  used  as  au  aid  in 
preveattng  crime,  and  Ujat  soparat«  lavatories  Cor  nialoa  and 
females  with  atteudaut«  in  charge  are  eslablislicd  ut  suita- 
ble places  in  the  tlioroughfarea  in  aid  of  cleaiilinuss  and 
comfort.' 

3.  This  larger  sphere  of  municipal  Homo  Rule  in  Gormun 
oitieg  —  as  compared  with  (hat  of  Amoricmi  citivs  —  docs 
not  appear  to  have  rc8ulle<]  in  disastroua  invvstuicut*.  Dr. 
Shaw  t«lLs  us  that  thu  tiiiiineial  position  of  German  cities  is 
absolutely  unfuuiutluble.  Whatever  ho  may  tliiuk  of  some 
details  of  German  methods,  the  gi-eat  advantages  of  elimiuat- 
ing  party  divieiDiis  fmm  city  administrntiou,  and  of  briugiug 
able  and  worthy  men  into  the  control  of  city  afTaifB,  has 
b«en  demonstrated.  The  facts  we  liave  presented  seem  to 
make  it  clvar;  {I)  that  local  government  in  the  continental 
oilios  of  Euro[>u  is  aocompaniod  by  a  liberal  and  sagacious 
troatmeut  of  tliv  poor  and  the  humble  which  is  worthy  of 
our  imitation ;  ('2)  tliat  the  sphere  and  authority  for  tlomc 
Kule  in  these  cities  is  much  broader  than  in  American 
cities;  (8)  tliat  tlte  men  who  hold  municipal  otlicos  in  con- 
tinental cities  are  as  a  rule  much  superior  to  the  men  who 
generally  hold  such  offices  in  the  United  States ;  (4)  that 
the  businirss  policy  of  those  cities  exhibits  more  stjitosnuin- 
sliip  and  business  foresight  than  prevaila  in  American  citiea ; 
(•i)  that  ttio  vatablisluneiit  of  non-partisan  councils  and  the 
sulection  of  mayors  by  them  has  facilitated  the  suppression 
of  party  rule,  and  the  bringing  of  citizens  of  high  character 
and  ability  into  the  riniuicip(d  eervice :  (6)  tliat  the  co6i*era- 
tion  on  a  largo  Ktriilt;  Iwtween  municipal  oflicers  and  worthy 
ami  patriotic  citixens  in  private  life,  in  aid  of  good  ailminis- 
traliou,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  good  efleota  of  tlie 

puUlc  ptotootlaB  s^latt  Um  cIm*  ot  •bark*  who.  In  nut  AnicirioaB  dtU*.  prvjr 
ftlMOUiianalrielKnyniiaiiUieiUnrtWcit  llivUQainout  lumw  population."  tltin. 
Ow.  Com.,  ff-  3.1l<.17a. 

I  PiillMd'*  Mtt.  Co*.  (BMUn),  |>p.  tS.  «4, 03. 
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noo-partisan  city  system  —  and  a  oot^ntion  prncticallj  im- 
pogsiblc  under  the  cily<]>arty  system. 

4.  At  tlie  eii<l  of  the  last  cliajiter  we  found  tliat  the 
unportnnt  fnctK  had  been  established :  (1)  thiit  tlie  reform 
in  the  English  mtiiiicipai  system  luid  not  been  mudo  by  any 
party,  but  vean  nii  achievement  of  public  opioion,  and  mainly 
for  thu  suppression  of  abuses  which  city-party  doniination 
bad  in  thi;  main  caused ;  (2)  thtit  the  city  council  was  the 
c«ntrv  and  the  uiost  efficient  jtart  of  the  reformed  city  gov- 
ernment of  tireat  Britain;  (S)  thiit  the  council,  in  cvi-ry 
city,  elects  the  mayor  and  holds  him  to  a  snlulary  responsi- 
bility; (4)  that  a  mnyor  elected  by  popular  rote  hns  itcen 
unknown  in   the   municipal   experience    of   Great   Britain ; 

(5)  that  in  the  progress  of  municipal  improvement  there, 
the  power  of  the  city  council  hiui  constandy  increatu;^,  and 
that   of   party  and    patronage   has   constantly  diminished: 

(6)  Unit  mayorx  and  councils  liave  cooperated  harmoniously 
and  vigorously  for  good  city  government,  and  that  any  oon- 
Bideriiblu  chungo  in  the  reform  system  is  reganled  as  both, 
undesirable  and  improbable. 

5.  And  now,  after  wc  have  considered  the  governmeat^ 
of  tlie  must  enlightened  cities  of  continental  Korope,  we  ma> 
affirm,  as  to  them,  most  of  these  statements.  It  u  worthy 
of  notice  that  uo  matter  how  different  the  people  to  which 
these  cities  belong,  how  diverse  the  forms  of  their  national 
government,  or  how  peculiar  their  developments  have  been, 
all  of  them  have  reached  in  the  main  the  same  ooncliisions 
on  these  points:  (1)  that  a  city  council  elected  by  the  people 
is  the  most  essential  and  important  part  of  a  good  city  gor- 
ernment;  (3)  that  this  council  should  be  a  single  body; 
(8)  that  the  mayor  should  be  chosen  by  the  council,  and 
generally  from  among  its  own  members,  rather  than  by 
popular  vote ;  (4)  tluit  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
coimcil  should  he  so  classified  tltat  only  a  portion  of  them  — 
generally  one-third  —  will  be  clcct<;<l  biennially.' 

In  no  European  city,  under  modern  municipal  systemi 

'To  UiU  tonrtfa  roiioluirion.  tlisrn  ti  an  Dxcnptloti   Id  France,  u  «ra  ban 
MpUlavd,  whlub  mppftNttilr  b  not  Ukcly  lo  be  ol  loas  cuDUnuBiiae. 
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has  tho  mayor  been  eluctvd  by  the  vot«  of  tbo  people  or  party 
majoiity  —  »nd  very  rarely  otfacrwiso  clioscn  than  by  llio 
city  council.  It  m  only  the  party-oppressed  cities  of  the 
United  Stutua  which  arc  neekiug  relief  —  iu(  the  def^nernte 
cities  of  mcdiiitvul  Ituly  sought  it  —  by  the  c«t»l»lishmcnt  of 
despotic  power  in  u  muyor,  which  the  monnrchie^  hnve  nil 
discarded.  Every  European  nation  free  enough  to  develop 
a  good  municipal  system  has  regarded  the  establishnient  of 
a  non-pnrtisan  city  council,  the  election  of  a  mayor  by  this 
body,  and  the  suppression  of  party  ndc  in  cities  us  the  three 
paramount  conditions  of  good  city  government  —  and  tliey 
have  in  the  main  secured  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  municipal  distinctions  of 
the  United  States  arc  these:  (!)  the  fuilnre  to  establish 
snch  councils;  (2)  the  development  of  party  rule  and  the 
spoils  system  in  cities;  (8)  the  enforcement  of  party  tests 
for  city  offloes ;  (4)  the  prostitution  of  city  ndtoinistrntion 
for  party  ends;  (.'»)  the  election  of  mayors  by  city-party 
majorities ;  and  ((>)  a  failure  to  secure  good  or  even  tolerable 
city  government. 
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CHAHTKK    XIV. — CONCEKNINO  THE   KLBCTIOK    OP    HATOBA 
AKU  TUlilll   rOWEBS    ASD   fl'SCTIUNS 

Vkrlou  method!  of  elMlini;  nui^nr*.  KxropciiTi  ftnd  Amnrlcan  rovipariMl. 
Buly  Amorloan  nmTori  appolsUd.  GtontLot  ibu  oli^r-portr  (jsten  (orelsetliig 
tlMB.  EiikIIhIi  tuiipnwlon  of  Uio  pany  ■;iIfid.  OriKin  at  AmarJoui  ooDunlt- 
■lona.  Why  pmeiit  Anierlotii  eannclla  IncompclcDt  In  ohoora  mBfon.  Tba 
mnyiir  n*  the  tiwukaF  of  tliB  coiitidl.  Why  Um  ncir  I'oiiucib  wb  ptopata  will  be 
oomiMUut.  Kuropcutn  oxpOTtoDOc  on  lliu  pulul.  A  cdty  uiAlcly  a  burin Mt  ooe- 
poralliin.  Dimntoraar*  tlio  oounclli  or  biiiincuaaTpDralionii.  TboychooMtbkIt 
ehlet  cKDoallin.  GhaottnK  of  th*  iiiAyor  idiooM  be  n  cao  of  prumotloo.  Cam- 
patoiHiy  »l  coancll  (or  teleetbiK  mayor.  Nmi]  »t  a  Tlcn-oiayor-  lib  dotlea. 
UMUiar  In  wblch  cuunclla  ■bould  cUoono  lbs  inoyun.  Advaiii>(«a  ol  bailuf 
oouneil  ohoMS  tli«iii.  Cimiicil  h  iwntUiiioui  body.  True  reliiion*  bel<r»«D  nayon 
and  pouni^llt,  Why  mayoi  dionlil  be  aUownd  iho  voia  povti-  Special  diilJM 
ul  niayun.  DlvMlc^i  ol  appolutliig  and  raniovinjt  |H>wor  iMlwoon  Ottyot  and 
coiiucil.  CnMiini  uxpvrteiiiie  nn  the  lubjeet.  TlM  natluoal  ean«iitntIoD  a*  » 
prseeJinit  tor  ciUos.  TbraecUMCaof  manlelfttl  Mrrania  dvslnble.  TbeHaJn 
Servlca.  the  HIdot  Karvlco,  aiiil  the  Labor Sonlo* ctvfined  anil  conaldeMd.  A«  W 
appolulinsiiU  and  rnnonUi  in  eaoli.  Beuer  pruieelian  needed  for  dt]r  Uborcn 
niid  mlnar  olllcen).  Certain  tundamenlal  pttnclplai  Inrolvcd.  No  niuuvaU  at 
plouiiro  to  b«  allonroil.    Kauona  toe  nil  Temovalo  ehoiOd  be  mud. 

Why  mnyar'it  iii>|Kiinl(iiimU  *hi>iili]  rpqiilre  conflnnallon.  Prccaiillonir  agiUiut 
aliuBes  in  cuniivplioD  with  a|ipuini.niEnts  ^nd  rvmoiala.  Mayor'*  power  ol  k moral 
coneldcmt.  C*iuw  at  tnnoval  to  bo  Mnloil.  Itliclit  of  nplAnatSon  and  dafence 
by  tbuau  aouKhi  to  be  noiored  deflned.  l.ini<l«d  lizhi  ol  appeal  Ui  eouflPil  fruni 
aayoi'e  order  o(  removal.  Rit;ht  to  remove  ibouiil  bn  aninodnrlnsBllpaiUef 
mayor'a  term.  NoIIpooI  luicntlon  to  remove.  ConoMnln^  appeali  ftmn  removala 
In  the  Major  City  Sorrlce.  UeniovaU  tii  tlie  Minor  City  Scrvife  and  nppuli  there- 
froB.  Rolntlou  ut  mayor  to  vlvB-miyDr  and  awtstant  mayor*-  Tbc  objecijoa 
men  polltlFlaui  and  pnriJaiina  ate  luto  to  moke.  ConceniliiB  Uia  beat  method 
ot  nimovlnit  mayors 

1.  AccoHDiNG  to  generally  accepted  theories  there  are  but 
two  niuthuiU  of  electing  mayora,  —  one  to  have  them  elected 
by  the  people,  tlio  other  to  have  them  elected  by  the  city 
couneil;  and  to  tliosc  wo  shall  addi'esa  ourselves.' 


1  It  voulil  Ih>  poMiblo  to  provide  tor  tbeir  elecMon  by  tlie  people  eubjcel  to  Ibe 
eonditlon  that  ir  no  caudldnto  aliall  lure  a  majority  ot  the  votn  cm>  at  lb*  Dnt 
ballot,  the  coanoU  ■hould  make  a  ehoire  trom  amonic  the  >hrev  randSilnie*  liavlaf 
the  mail  vote*;  or  to  provide  tliat  the  poople  ebould  vbcoae  iLs  major  trum 
amnng  the  membeta  ot  the  con&cll  »lin  ban  aerved  In  ibia  iHirly  lor  tlie  two  or 
tlinv  yearn  Immodkldy  previous  to  the  eleettoii.  Eecli  nioUiod  would  !■¥« 
■ome  adroDta^ M. 
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We  have  coDHidered  much  experienoQ  according  to  both 
leee  methods,  and   have  found  oity  governmenbt  eo  inueh 
'^superior  in  cities  where  mayoi's  are  selected  by  tiie  council 
as  to  be  quite  decisive  in  its  favor  if  no  collateral  considera- 
tions were  involved.     We  are  a^vare  of  no  weU-informed 
^American    who   does   not    admit    the   (pvat   superiority   of 
municipal  government  in  European  citioa  wticro  mayorti  are 
choBen  by  the  city  councils. 

If  the  results  of  experience  in  European  cities  prvsontcd 
,in  the  last  two  chapters  had  beon  attained  in  an  o<in«l  imm- 
3P  of  American  cities  wUose  mayors  had  bueu  choacn  by 
leir  councils,  the  reader  vrould  probably  lugurd  the  qut:»tion 
to  the  better  method  of  electing  mayors  us  already  iwttlvd. 
S.  While  all  eousiblu  and  candid  voieni  will  finally  decide 
tliis  quesliuu,  quite  aside  from  national  bias,  this  element 
has  doubtless  strength  enough  with  many  people  tu  require 
line  notice  heru.  If  the  European  nation;!  had  conferred  nu* 
Dcratio  {wwei-x  upon  their  mayors, — giving  tliem  authority 
cingly  in  its  nuturi%  —  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
thnt  republicans  should  attributu  such  a  policy  to  royal  and 
orifttocrntie  sympathies  and  precedents.  But  the  very  re- 
rerse  is  the  fact :  the  autocratic,  seiui-royal  mayors  are  all 
on  tlii»  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  truly  rcpublicau  mayors, 
and  the  truly  representative  city  councils,  —  with  ample 
powers  for  Home  Rule  and  for  electing  mayors,  —  are  all  on 
the  other  aide.  Strong  und  enlightened  indeed  must  have 
||beeu  the  public  opinion  which  bus  cnmpelled  kingdoms  and 
einpifcs  to  di.tcnrd  much  of  the  fundamental  theory  U|>on 
whtdi  their  national  governments  are  biised  by  placing  the 
choice  of  raiiyors  in  the  hands  of  city  councils  elected  by  the 
people.  We  have  seen  thiil.  in  recent  years,  the  elevuliou  of 
munivipal  administration  in  Europe  has  tended  to  make  lier 
city  govemments  republican  and  <lemocratio  in  spirit.'  while, 
io  tbo  United  States,  party  snpreraacy  —  degrading  muuici* 
pal  affairs — has  t«udod  to  make  her  city  rulers  both  partisan 
and  despotic.  To  Increase  party  power,  we  have  been  giving 
kingly  autJiority  to  mayors  whom  tlie  parties  and  not  the 

iSmOm.  XU-oailXni. 
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people  elect;  to  improve  city  government  in  tlie  commim 
interest  of  the  i>eople.  thoae  nationN  tinve  denied  mayors  such 
jKiwerR  and  liAve  given  them  to  oouncilfi  whom  the  people  and 
not  the  parties  elect. 

8.  A  clear  illustration,  which  England  can  supply,  of  the 
cause  of  these  anomalies  will  aid  the  solution  of  the  main 
questions  before  us.  We  have  Keen  that  before  1885  English 
cities  were  despotically  ruled  by  her  great  parties  —  in  which 
royalty  was  a  mighty  force  —  and  that  to  the  service  of  tbeae 
parties  city  interests  were  habitually  prostituted.*  We  liave 
also  seen  that  tho  reforms  then  made  provided  for  non-par- 
tban  city  councils  of  a  nature  that  rendered  party  rule  in 
cities  practically  impossible.  Their  councils  were  to  elect 
the  mayors — and  to  elect  them  from  among  their  own  mem- 
bers—  a  provision  which  would  obviously  greatly  increase 
both  the  nou-partisan  efficiency  of  the  mayor  and  thu  prestige 
and  power  of  tho  uounctl.  No  party  under  such  provision 
could,  by  carrying  a  single  popular  election  of  a  mayor,  g«t 
control  of  tlie  city  adniinislrntiun,  or  capture  patronage  and 
spoils.  Non-partisan  city  government — government  by  pub- 
lic opinion  —  was  thus  practically  cstablislicd  In  England, 
and  it  haa  now  been  enforced  for  moru  than  sixty  year*. 
We  have  seen  how  it  has  been  alnco  Btrcngtheniwl  by  Free 
Nominations,  Free  Voting,  and  Civil  Service  Reform.* 

4.  In  the  United  Stutot  there  has  been  no  similar  expert- 
enco. 

The  first  city  govcrnmcuts  in  tlie  United  States  were  not 
merely  based  on  English  preocdcut«  —  they  were  under  Eng- 
lish charters.^  Many  persons  have  a  theory  —  perhaps  ^uite 
generally  accepted  without  roflootioii  —  that  there  was  a 
definite  and  original  American  method  of  city  government, 
a  creation  of  our  early  statesmen.  This  view  is  unwarranted. 
When  these  statesmen  did  their  original  and  noble  work  of 
creating  constitutions  for  the  nation  and  the  state,  the  niu- 
nicipal  problems  liad  not,  as  we  have  shown,  arisen  —  the 
importance  of  mayoralty  elections  in  great  cities  was  unim- 


1  Soe  p.  4!>i  Mun.  lli»n«  Bult,  pp.  «.  9I3-94S. 
'  Hun-  Homt  BuU,  p.  3- 
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Bginable.'  Our  largesl  niiiiiicipalitieit  were  little  more  tbui 
large  Tiltages  —  the  three  htrgest  cities  hnving  a  population 
of  less  tbao  100,000.'  The  very  limited  harmony  thai  exists 
in  our  munici[)al  methods  is  more  the  reftult  of  overpowering 
partisan  forces  than  of  coaolusioas  drawn  from  a  study  of 
municipal  principles. 

5.  The  municipal  precedents  we  have  from  the  times  near- 
est to  our  great,  original  statesmen  suggest  the  appointment 
of  mayora  by  counoila,  rather  than  their  oluctiou  by  the 
people.  The  first  mayors  of  Philadelphia  wcro  uppoi]it«d  — 
sometimes  by  the  city  council.  The  peoplu  of  I'hiladelphia 
were  first  authorized  to  elect  their  mayors  in  1839.  Until 
1822,  the  mayors  of  New  York  City  were  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  the  state  council.  Later  they  were  choacu  by 
the  aldermen.  The  New  York  constitution  of  1821  pro- 
vided for  the  choice  of  mayors  by  city  countils,  and  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  was  not  electtd  by  ila  voters  until 
18a4.  In  Boston,  the  mayor  was  made  oleciivc  by  the  peoi>le 
in  1822.3 

When  American  cities  began  to  bo  a  considerable  political 
force,  thuir  control  was  naturally  sought  by  political  partieLS. 
As  piirtiM  became  more  highly  organized  and  powerful,  they 
more  and  more  enforced  party  tests  for  city  ofiices,  and  used 
their  city  domination  to  aid  8tat«  and  national  elections. 
Thia  wn!*  the  cuse  in  New  York  City  as  early  as  1807,  but 
seriouM  municipal  corruption  did  not  begin  until  after  mayors 
hml  become  elective  by  popular  vote.*  The  spoils  system  bad, 
before  ISSrt,  become  well  developed  in  several  of  the  leading 
states.  It  was  in  1833  that  Senator  Marcy  of  New  York  made 
his  celebrated  declaration  in  the  national  Senate  that  "to  the 
victors  lieloug  the  spoils."  At  this  time,  parly  rule  and  fierce 
parttsiin  contests  over  city  affairs  were  perhaps  alwnl  e^iually 
the  curse  both  of  American  and  English  cities.  This  was 
two  yeare  before  England  adopted  her  great  non-partisan. 


■  Sm  tntroduFtorr  Clispler.  •  8m  f>  & 

•Cnnbtini's  Citv  Gm:.  pp.  28.  30;    K.  V.  Cnnit..  IStl,  Art.  I:  Goodoowl 
Comp.  ^m.  £uw,  Jfun.  BbnM  Jhih,  pp.»4:  Man.  Fnb.,  fi.  3. 
*  1  UuDmoiul'i  Pol.  HUUTTt  tf  JftK  fort,  pp.  ad,  338. 
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municipal  reform  law  of  1835,  which  overturned  party  rule 
in  her  cities.  The  main  difference  in  the  two  countries,  so 
far  as  municipalities  were  concerned,  waa  that  while  city 
governments  were  much  in  the  same  way  dominated  in  both 
by  national  parties,  there  was  in  England  a  non-partisan, 
public  opinion  which  demanded,  and  soon  established,  a  non- 
partisan, municipal  system,  while  there  was  a  much  less 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  United 
States  —  a  fact  which  Professor  Goodnow  recognizes. 

From  1835,  the  municipal  ways  of  the  two  countries  began 
to  diverge  from  each  other,  the  one  under  the  guidance  of 
public  opinion  —  which  the  English  reform  law  of  that  year 
intrenched  — and  the  other  under  the  control  of  party  opin- 
ion, which  steadily  tended  to  become  despotic  in  American 
municipalities.^  We  have  referred  to  various  attempts  to 
restrain  this  tendency,*  and  are  now  ready  to  deal  with  it 
directly  on  the  basis  of  principle,  so  far  as  the  mayor  ia 
concerned. 

6.  As  England  was  resolved  to  suppress  party  despotism 
in  her  cities,  she  made  her  mayors  elective  by  her  city  coun- 
cils rather  than  by  popular  vote.  For  she  saw  that  a  popu- 
lar election  of  the  mayor  would  inevitably  be  his  election  by 
a  party  majority,  and  would  perpetuate  city-party  govern- 
ment—  facts  which  we  have  considered  on  the  basis  both  of 
facts  and  principle.  This  non-partisan  policy  of  England 
has  naturally  led  to  a  large  appointing  and  removing  power 
in  the  council,  and  the  requirement  that  the  mayor  himself 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  council  from  among  its  own  members. 

7.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  American  system  of 
municipal  commissions  had  its  origin  in  a  wish  to  check 
the  power  of  autocratic  mayors  elected  by  popular  vote  —  the 
autocratic  mayoralty  system.  In  1857,  when,  we  believe,  the 
first  police  commission  was  created,  the  Democratic  mayor, 
Wood,  of  New  York  City,  was  such  a  mayor,  and  be  had 
control  of  its  police  force.     The  most  non-partisan  and  en- 

'  Miin.  norm  RnU.  p.  8. 

'  Among  them.  Civil  Service  Reform,  Ballot  Reform,  F'ree  Nomlnfttloos,  Ft«« 
Voting,  and  Minority  BeprMentatlon. 
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lighUned  sentiment  wished  U>  limit  bi«  power  for  the  snme 
r«suiOn  that  it  now  opposeii  tbe  nutocrntic  mayoralty  nystem. 
Tlie  partisan  KepiiblicnnK  wislied  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
for  very  different  reasonii.  They  dosired  for  tbemselveii 
tlie  police  patronago  of  the  mayor.  From  this  commission, 
the  aystem  of  bi-partisan  commissions  seems  to  have  been 
developed.  The  increasing  power  of  an  ouligbtened  puUio 
opiaion  soon  compelled  the  represeiitntiou  of  both  parties 
upon  the  commisflions.  The  evils  of  bi^piirtisan  commissions 
—  great  as  they  are — are  probably  much  luss  than  would 
arise  under  commissions  composed  of  active  adhoronto  uf  a 
single  party. 

Parties  ai-e  not  utterly  hostile  to  bi-partisan  commiHsions, 
for  under  them,  they  can  grasp  and  share  all  tbo  patronage 
and  spoils.  Yet  Tammany  and  all  bosses  and  urmcrupulous 
politicians  —  when  they  are  themselves  in  majority  —  greatly 
prefer  autoonitio  mayors  to  bi-partisan  ■  commissions  —  for 
tbo  simple  reason  that  they  prefer  the  whole  patronage  and 
spoils  to  luilf  of  them. 

8.  Tammany  and  tJie  whole  horde  of  politicians  and  spoils- 
men were  therefore  delighted  to  welcome  the  recent  theory 
of  autocratic  mayor.1,  —  a  new  birth  from  inunicipiil  despair. 
It  wM  something  like  a  reversion  to  party  de»[>oUsm  under 
Mayor  Wood,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  intrench  their 
system  of  municipiil  government,  and  make  party  rule  per- 
manent. It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  idealize  the 
virtues  of  RU  antocratio  mayoralty,  and  unite  in  augmenting 
its  powers — under  the  new  charter  for  the  (ireater  New 
York.  But  nutliing  in  our  municipal  history  is  more  remark- 
able tluin  the  fact  that  the  zealots  for  this  recent  theory  have 
suoceedc<l  in  throwing  such  a  glamour  over  the  subject  that 
many  non-partisans  and  independent  voters  have  been  de- 
luded and  misled  until  they  have  come  to  regard  autocratic 
mayors  as  effective  agencies  for  municipal  reform. 

From  this  review  of  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  autocratic 
mayors  elected  by  a  popular  party  vot«  are  not  an  original 
or  salutary  outgrowth  of  republican  principles,  but  are  an 
illegitimate  result  of  party  usurpation  and  despotism  which 
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strougly  tcatU  lo  degrade  and  perpeuuit«  part}-  govemment 
in  cities. 

n 

1.  It  should  be  eiiid,  vrithoat  hesitation,  that  auoh  city  coun 
ciU  M  Ainericiui  cities  have  recently  had,  bodies  ia  wtudt 
litUe  more  iliiiri  parties  and  hctions  hare  heen  repreacntod, 
would  not  t)ti  lit  bodies  for  choosing  mayors.  But  tiie  [in>- 
pOAcd  new  i.!OiiuoiIa  are  very  different  bodies.  In  them  att 
the  great  interests  and  aeattmentji  of  importance,  ok  well  as 
all  parties,  may  be  fairly  represented.  Their  members  are 
to  have  long,  classilted  terms  of  office.  A  large  majority  of 
them,  when  called  upon  to  elect  a  mayor,  will  have  served  a 
long  time  in  the  council — some  for  nearly  six  years,  some  for 
Dearly  four  years,  others  for  more  than  two  yeans.  It  would, 
therefore,  bo  a  body  of  great  cxpuricncc,  apparently  well 
qualiiicd  for  such  an  election.  Tlic  great  question  is  this: 
Would  it  not  he  better  to  have  the  mayor  himself  elected  by 
this  body  ratlier  than  by  tJie  majority  of  »  party  ? 

Tlic  answer  to  be  given  to  this  quostiou  will,  apparently, 
deiieud  largely  on  Uie  answer  the  reader  would  give  this 
further  question :  Does  be  wish  to  i>er]>etuate  party  govem- 
ment in  cities,  or  does  he  wi^li  to  ^oppress  it?  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  council  thus  constituted  ooidd  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  more  party  zealot  for  mayor,  or  that  it  sliould 
fail  to  choose  one  who,  like  itself,  could  be  reprewatativs 
of  public  opinion,  especially  as  much  more  tliati  a  mere 
majority  of  votes  is  to  be  required  for  his  election.  On  the 
score  of  capacity  to  make  a  wise  selection  for  mayor,  it  caji 
hardly  be  denied  that  those  who  have  served  several  years 
together  in  the  council  aro  most  competent  to  make  a  ohoios 
from  among  their  fullow-mombors. 

The  mayor  is  to  be  the  presiding  officer,  the  speaker,  of  the 
council.  In  the  latter  capacity,  ho  will  have  large  authority 
in  regard  to  its  proceedings  and  committees.  Now,  it  is  a 
conspicuous  and  suggestive  fact,  based  on  vast  experienee, 
that  legislative  bodies  generally,  indeed  almost  universally, 
select  the  most  able  and  honorable  among  llicir  members  for 
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their  presiding  ofliccrs.     TLuir  pride  and  self-respect,  not 
less  tluLti  their  duty,  prompt  this.' 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  has  been  withiu  the 
period  singe  mayora  have  been  oloctud  by  the  people  that  the 
greater  tuunioipal  nbusvs  have  been  developed  in  the  United 
States,  vfhile  in  the  citic-s  of  England,  and  in  Kuropeau 
cities  gt-nerally,  witliin  the  same  period  —  while  mayors  have 
been  elected  by  city  oouncila —  the  greatest  municipal  abu&es 
have  been  suppressed.^ 

3.  In  favoring  tho  election  of  mayors  by  the  councils,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  stand  on  theory  or  the  oxpcrieuco  of  American 
cities  alone.  The  uniform  experieiicu  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  in  the  more  than  three  hundred  cities  of  England, — 
the  nation  of  our  race  whose  government  is  most  similar  to 
our  on'n,  —  proves,  not  only  that  this  molliod  of  eh^ction  is 
generally  salutary,  but  that  there  are  neither  praetieal  dilB- 
cullies  nor  evil  results  from  it«  enforcement.  This  experi- 
ence is  confirmed  by  that  of  all  tlie  cnlighteued  cities  of 
eontinental  Europe.^ 

^Dmk  ta  nathiDR  in  tbe  elMtlonof  an«vMBt]V«eSatrby  ■  tasUlatlvalMNly 
IMM  U  open  to  eltber  a  pnetlcU  or  n  conniliatloBHl  objwtlon.  Two  prMldcnU 
«f  tb*  UDlUd  Stntffl  luiv*  bMii  aUntdd  by  Cunxnta.  11  It  b«  Mid  Ihat  o(  Ule  Ihe 
choiw  at  UnlMd  Sutet  Mnaton  ha*  is  UMiy  ea«M  bsMi  n&Htliitaclorr,  U  am  bo 
Mflilj  ihairii  Uut  the  b1»uob  dcvolopod  huTD  hod  their  orlg/ta  in  Uia  puriiiuiii 
mctlMd*  which  control  Iba  oIocIIhd  o(  nipmluin  of  tbe  logUUture,  wid  thai  Iho 
iMDody  ti  to  b*  (ouad  not  in  Uut  tltH'iiuii  ot  Miiatont  Uy  lh«  poopla,  bnt  In  tba 
impiinMlon  of  Uio  tpoila  nyitcm,  aud  tn  tb?  Pne  Kominatlonn  and  Fr««  Voting 
which  will  Mcure  a  JaainptoHUiBtloD  ol  the  poopla  in  Ibo  legiilatunaaadnulot 
pkltlo*  meraly. 

■  II  may  )<p  tmli,  lu  Ibe  wn;  at  utijcctlciu  on  the  baaia  of  prloal[d«,  tbat.  It  tho 
ooiuivlia  ktioiild  elect  ma^or*.  Ivi^ilaiurn  shoiilil  elect  KOTeraon.  asd  Couktom 
aboiUd  cloci  imaidonts.  There  U  a  luperfli^lal  plaiulblUty  In  this  atatemeot.  but 
tu  lack  of  toTO*  aa  an  anfioiiC'iit  Ik  easily  uliown.  <1)  City  goveninieat  dcala 
malnlr  ullh  liualnea  and  ad minial ration,  ConErtsi  and  leKlH'at''"^  mainly  wtib 
poUttoal  prindplo*  aait  jarty  Ituuei :  (It)  tbe  Utter  bodin  are  fit  aplierM  tnr  party 
action,  whilo  the  dUn  are  snl;  (3)  Uio  dlfleroneo  between  the  two  ipheras  ol 
acllcnbMitnal  aa  to  require  iliat  oily  eniincillaahooldbetiiuKleiUuiinbcn,  while 
OMiicnm  and  lofjlalatiire*  should  be  bi-cameral  budlM.  BiwliU*,  ilie  aopportera 
Of  anMetmllo  mayor*  and  [mdinccory  c»iuiclti  can  hardly  iitkb  anch  atsonvnta 
wtth  conalaUrury,  ti>r  American  coiihUiutiacui  altov  no  antncratlc  prtaldenla  or 
Koramon.  no  npiKilaimenla  at  their  mere  p1<a*ure.  but  Toqutte*  all  Imiwtiant 
ftMninaUnna  to  be  canflrmod  bj  Iho  (enalca,  wbich  ane  tha  flat*  and  national 
runnel  I*. 

*  See  CIM.  XU.  and  XtH. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  conceded  by  most  men,  outside  the 
circles  of  mere  politicians  and  partisans,  that  if  we  had 
such  councils  as  those  well-governed  cities  possess,  it  would 
be  better  that  they  should  elect  the  mayors.  This  admis- 
sion  practically  concedes  the  whole  question  of  principle 
involved,  and  illustrates  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
proper  constitution  of  these  bodies  to  which  we  have  given 
ao  much  attention. 

4.  It  will  aid  a  sound  view  of  the  question  before  as  if 
we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  city  is  not  so  much  a  political 
body  as  a  business  corporation,  by  reason  of  which  it  is  fitly 
classed  in  constitutions  and  laws  as  a  "  municipal  corpora- 
tion." While  we  must  regard  it  as  having  considerable 
political  and  governing  powers,  we  cannot  safely  forget  its 
essential  nature  and  paramount  functions  as  a  corporation. 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  corporations,  to  which  all  that 
prosper  conform  in  their  methods,  to  have  a  paramount 
council,  whether  called  trustees  or  directors,  and  that  this 
body  should  select  the  chief  executive,  whether  he  be  desig- 
nated a  president,  a  manning  director,  or  a  mayor.  We 
have  seen  that  corruption,  inefficiency,  and  failures  of  a  seri- 
ous kind  began  in  American  cities  after  the  corporate  and 
business  method  of  choosing  mayors  by  councils  had  been 
abandoned  and  the  political  and  partisan  method  of  elect- 
ing them  by  popular  vote,  or  parties,  had  been  substituted. 
An  essential  step  toward  legitimate  municipal  government 
seems  to  be  a  return  to  the  true  corporate  method  of  elect- 
ing mayors. 

All  well-managed  corporations  avail  themselves  of  the 
valuable  experience  developed  in  their  own  official  service, 
by  filling  their  high  official  places  by  promoting  the  most 
meritorious  officers  from  the  places  below.'  This  practice 
prevails  as  much  when  a  presidency  as  when  a  lower  place  is 


1  A  mere  busineu  corporatioD  may  Bometimes  with  advantage  go  ontelde  Iti 
own  subordinates  lor  a  high  officer;  anil  bo  might  a  municipal  corporation  bnt 
for  ibe  danger  of  vicious  paity  influence.  We  have  seen  bnw  the  EogliBb  and 
German  lans  now  allow  tbia,  Ibougli  the  former  at  first  forbade  it  when  part; 
lnflueDC«  was  dangerously  strong.    Se»  Cha.  XII.  and  XIII. 
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to  be  filled.  Tlic  ftUlng  of  a  mayoralty  U  as  (it  a  case  for 
BUcb  a  promotioii  or  the  filling  of  a  presidency  of  a  b:uik  or 
of  a  tru^t  couipaoy ;  and  onu  ia  us  properly  the  act  of  a  city 
council  as  the  otbisr  is  of  a  board  of  trusteeB  or  directors. 
But  for  the  perverted  control  of  our  municipal  corporations 
for  party  ends  —  rather  than  for  biiBinoss  onda  —  and  the 
paitisan  blindnea  of  Ajnerican  politicians,  we,  like  all  the 
other  enlightened  pooplc,  would  so  regard  the  matter. 

6.  The  moro  wc  cunsider  the  coniitilutton,  powers,  and 
ftmctiona  of  the  council,  the  clearer  its  capacity  and  fitness 
for  choosing  the  mayor  appear.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
best  citizens  that  can  bu  placed  in  its  membership  by  metliuds 
of  election  tbe  must  favorable  to  the  chuicv  of  able  aud 
worthy  men  who  Avill  fairly  represent  all  city  interests. 
Their  six  and  four  years'  terms  of  office  will  give  tlioin  an 
official  experience  long  enough  to  enable  thviu  to  underatand 
both  ibe  affairs  of  the  city  as  a  whole  and  the  needs  of  all  its 
dopanmentA.  Who  so  well  as  the  members  of  the  council 
ou  know  the  member  of  their  own  body  mo«t  fit  to  be  their 
speaker  and  the  mayor?  If  we  comprehend  the  powen  to 
be  conferred  on  the  council,  it  will  soeni  uniuitunil  to  doubt 
their  caiMcity  for  chuoiting  a  mayor. 

Lot  tui  glnuco  at  them.  The  legislative  powers  now  di»- 
tributed  among  many  commissions  and  boards  are,  with  small 
exceptions,  to  bo  devolved  upon  the  council ;  to  them  are  to 
be  added  much  larger  legislative  powers  for  municipal  Home 
Rule  ;  in  the  exercise  of  theite  legislative  powers  tlie  council 
is  to  cotiiii<ler  all  bills  affecting  the  city  before  they  are  pre- 
seutod  in  the  legislature ;  the  council  —  we  hope — is  to  cboosfl 
memlters  of  the  state  senate  who  are  to  specially  represent 
tbe  large  iwlicy  and  the  interests  of  tlie  city  ;  tbc  council  is 
to  delimit  the  departments  and  bureaus  and  define  the  powers 
and  duties  of  all  the  officers  —  in  conformity  to  the  charter. 
The  powers  given  by  law  to  the  mayor  himself,  so  far  as  they 
arc  not  dcfinito  and  specific,  may  bo  affected  by  this  action  of 
tlie  council ;  the  vast  authority  of  detennining  the  measure 
and  dispoeition  of  the  city's  expenditures  and  of  fixing  tl>e 
salaries  of  its  oftlcial  servants  will  belong  to  tJie  city  council 
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— save  05  quuliliod  b>-  the  mayor's  veto  ;  it  will  l>e  the  high 
function  of  tbo  council  to  fnune  nil  cit;  ordlnanoes  ;  tbroagh 
its  comniittee»,  it  will  be  it«  <luty  to  investigate  all  city  abuses 
—  including  those  in  the  mayor's  own  department  —  as  Con- 
gross  investigates  abuses  under  the  president ;  all  the  higher 
appointments  by  the  mayor  will  lie  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  couucil ;  it  will  have  a  responsible  part  in  connection 
with  the  i  til  peach  ment  and  removal  of  the  mayor  and  all  tbe 
principul  otficers  of  the  city  ;  all  the  doinga  of  the  city  will 
be  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  debates  and  the  cares 
of  the  council. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  body  having  such  large  and  essential 
powers  must  —  rather  than  the  mayor — be  looked  upon  as 
the  paramount  municipal  authority,  which  meet  guides  tbe 
policy  of  the  city,  and  is  most  responsible  for  it6  good  gov- 
ernment— and  such  is  the  view  of  our  best  municipal  aathori- 
ties.' 

It  is  the  continuoua.  etatle  council,  representing  the  people 
and  public  opinion,  —  and  not  the  mayor  representing  first  one 
party  and  then  another,  —  wbicl)  by  its  coni<tant  policy  mnat 
uphold  the  just  claims  of  the  city  against  the  state  and  tb6 
nation,  which  must  cause  the  city  to  maintain  an  enlightened 
and  consistent  attitude  toward  its  own  interests  and  honor, 
■s  well  as  toward  the  great  forces  of  charitj,  moroUtyt  educa- 
tion, and  religion. 

It  soeuB  almost  absurd  to  think  tliat  a  council  competent 
for  such  functions  —  or  trusted  by  any  city  with  them  —  will 
not  be  B  computent  body  for  choasing  a  mayor.' 

iGoodnow'*  Uun.  Prot.,  p.  308;  Sliav'*  Hun.  Qoe.  0.  0.,|>p.  tS!,fi);  andw* 
•  thouj(lil(ul  [Hifwr  tiy  Frank  M.  I.(io&il«  ot  Buffalo,  PreeMiingt  af  Lm.  Ganf., 
Mc..  I8{IT.  p.  112. 

'  It  la  dultablD  iliBi  tliD  conimll  thoiild  aUo  cboom  KB  kMhUuit  imKjtir,  «f 
balWr  <l>4.1b'»ai'<'l  'I  vli'^iiinyor,  to  take  llm  mayor'*  \fl»e»  irlion  bo  1«  not  abia  (o 
■ct,atii]  to  fill  It  iaIipii  viti'iint  imtll  a  kuci-esaor  aholl  bealcctad,  thatlarUon  to 
tw  aabjiH7t  lu  ibc  aame  oodiIUIotis  wo  ihnll  aagttoiii  ai  hi  chooaliiK  a  majvr.  Tbera 
might  I'D  all  advaniago  in  liarlDg  noTO  UiMi  etn  vlco-mayor  in  Ttry  tares  olilea. 
Vr«  haro  M«ti  that  mnjnn  fai  tlia  eantlnanta)  olti«a  ot  Euiop*  bavo  aovoni 
■MbtaoU.  A  true  Tidc-mayar  wnixlil  bo  luudly  mora  a  aBjar*t  aarirtut  tkaa  a 
vic6'pi«aldcni  li  a  pnaldont'a  aiulauiit,  or  a  liout«a»nUc«*an>or  lakfOTanar'i 
aulitaiit-  Th«i«  may  b*  oooiMlaiiB  of  doiiM  or  cxiKency  wbon  Oa  aaUtonoa 
cl   a  rtoa-majcir  wauld    arold  mlMbtevoua  an«rlaluly  awl  wrat^Dnc.      Ila 
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6.  As  it  is  probable  that  Uio  most  potutit  luid  vicious 
influences  which  may  affect  the  membem  of  tlio  council  in 
their  choice  of  a  mayor  will  have  thoir  origin  iinil  atrcngth 
outside  of  the  body.  —  in  parties,  factious,  and  inorconiiry 
combinations, — opiHirtunities  for  success  by  suddenly  bring- 
ing forward  thoir  favorites  and  iuflucncing  thoir  olection 
should  be  excluded  to  the  utmost.  To  this  end  n  formal 
certificate  of  nomination,  to  he  signed  by  five  members  of 
the  council  and  made  a  [>art  of  its  public  records,  should  be 
required  to  bo  made  as  to  each  candidate  in  order  to  make 
his  nomination  for  mayor  valid.  These  nominations  by  cer- 
tificate sliould  he  made  publicly  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  a 
eaudidatu  can  be  voted  for  as  mayor  —  so  as  to  give  ample 
time  for  public  opinion  to  moke  itself  effective.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  council  sliould  be  required  to  have  his  vote  re- 
corded on  tJio  election  of  a  mayor. 

7.  We  have  called  attention  to  tlio  tendency  of  the  re- 
quirement that  all  mayors  shall  bo  elected  from  among  the 
members  of  the  council  to  bring  ahlw  men  of  honorable  ambi- 
tion into  this  body.  We  may  here  add  that  it  will  also 
greatly  limit  the  sphere  and  facility  of  intrigues  und  corrup- 
tion in  tlje  choice  of  mayors  —  and  all  the  more  so  by  reason 
of  tho  requirements  that  every  mayoralty  candidate  must 
have  served  at  least  two  years  in  the  council.  Who  will  say 
that  tho  man  who  has  not  patriotism  enough  to  render  this 
service  for  the  public  is  fit  for  the  litghesl  office  in  tlie  gift 
of  his  city?  Who  will  bolievo  that  tho  morabor  of  the  coun- 
cil who  has  Dot  capacity  and  fidelity  enough  to  have  iiiado 
A  good  record  in  the  council  can  over  bo  elected  mayor  by  tho 
vot4!8  of  Ilia  foUow-mcmbcrs  ? 


miicht  be  made  chntrmui  of  a  prinolpal  MinniiltM,  w]il«li  would  eive  bim  • 
liitsv  eipcrtcacv  In  luimlalitntlou.  lUi  l«rni  »f  offlcw  ilioiiM  ba  ihrt«  fvar*. » 
fear  Ian|[«T  than  Ibal  of  tho  mayor,  no  llixt  Uia  alMtion  of  Imlli  will  oot  oocar  at 
ttM  Nuaa  tlm*.  Ths  vlcanuajor  would  lemaln  to  adl  pendln);  any  dclnr  In  Uu> 
•iMtlOD  of  a  inajror.  B«fore  condcmninK  a  vicc-nuyar  on  tbg  lean  of  aovvlty, 
«•  lM)p«  Uia  iMdcr  wUl  coniMer  wlinl  !•  tubwqoi-ntly  iiald  w  th«  mbjaet.  Con- 
fitm  4oobr«a  by  law  who  itliall  Iw  iireddont  wb«u  neittier  tha  pTMldent  nw  lb* 
vIcB  ptoldwt  li  available. 
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III 

If  from  the  principles  involved  in  the  election  of  mayors 
hy  councils  we  turn  to  some  of  its  incidental  etFects,  they  will 
be  found  important. 

(1)  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money  and  time,  and  much  intrigae  and  vicious  mauipula- 
tiou  incident  to  his  popular  election,  would  be  avoided.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  councils  elected  the 
mayors,  the  vicious  and  needless  partisan  organizations  in 
cities  which  do  most  to  degrade  their  politics,  and  which 
thrive  on  managing  nominations  and  elections,  could  long 
maintain  themselves  —  whether,  indeed,  the  party  system  for 
managing  city  affairs  could  long  survive.  If  mayoralty  elec- 
tions generally  involved  contests  of  principle,  so  that  theii 
influence  was  educational  and  morally  elevating,  the  large 
sum  of  money  which  they  cost  would  not  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  them ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  mayoralty  elections,  with  the  party  action  which  pre- 
cedes and  follows  them,  are  not  as  a  whole  demoralizing. 
We  have  seen  what  degrading  influences  and  vast  sums  of 
money  are  used  for  buying  nominations,  coercing  and  brib- 
ing voters,  and  hustling  them  to  the  polls. ^ 

(2)  The  election  of  the  mayor  by  the  council  seems  likely 
to  promote  a  harmonious  and  vigorous  cooperation  between 
the  two  authorities;  yet,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  mayor 
will  have  ample  power  for  protecting  his  department  and 
making  his  authority  salutary  and  effective.  He  will  in 
fact  stand  as  the  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  council, 
whose  support  he  will  naturally  have  in  his  efforts  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  It  would  result  from  this  that  city 
government  would  be  one  of  harmony  and  great  strength 
for  resisting  vicious  combinations,  and  carrying  a  compre- 
hensive practical  policy  into  effect.  Through  such  an  or- 
ganization, English  and  continental  cities  have  been  able 
to  achieve  those  noble  works  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
on  a  scale  so  much  larger  than  anything  of  the  kind  which 

1  Chs.  IV.,  v.,  BDd  VI. 
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has  boon  yot  attempted  in  tbo  United  States.  In  every 
crisis  tli»  mayor  would  liavo  the  council  behiad  liim  to 
^ve  him  L-ourugc.  wisdom,  and  strength ;  neverthelesR  his 
veto  powL-r  and  bis  authority  over  appointments  and  re- 
movals would  cause  liis  office  to  be  one  of  great  influence 
and  dignity.  To  maku  the  mayor  and  the  council  equal 
and  rivals  is  to  enfeeble  the  government  and  to  place  it  at 
the  mercy  of  the  boss,  the  politicians,  and  the  corruptionists. 
We  haTo  seen  how  different  are  likely  to  be  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  a  continuous,'  uon-partisan  council  from  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  an  inexperienced  mayor,  who  has  been 
suddenly  borne  to  his  place  on  the  waves  of  a  city-party 
election,  in  which  probably  some  irrelevant  isaues  of  national 
politics  may  have  been  decisive.  He  brings  in  an  element 
of  vicious  contention  and  weakness  unknown  in  the  city 
councils  of  other  enlightened  nations.  "Municipal  govern- 
ments elsewhere  than  the  United  States,"  says  Dr.  Sbaw, 
"after  having  constituted  a  ruling  body,  do  not  erect  a  sepa- 
rate one-man  power  and  give  it  the  means  to  obstruct.  .  .  . 
The  embarrasAmenls  and  opportunities  growing  out  of  this 
divided  responsibility  are  among  tlie  principal  causes  of 
the  comparative  failure  of  city  government  in  the  United 
States."  ' 


iV 

1.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  doty  and  praotice  of 
Congress  and  legislatures  to  investigate  through  their 
oonunittees  and  report  upon  the  doings  of  the  executive 
deputoients  —  even  tliose  of  presidents  and  governors.  It 
ebeold  be  the  duty  of  oily  coancils  to  discharge  analogous 
functions  in  rpgard  to  mayors  as  well  as  all  city  depart- 
ments. As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
to  )mpe.-ich  and  bring  to  trial  a  delinquent  pretudcnt,  so  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  a  city  council  to  hare  an  appropri- 

t  Tlw  i««d«r  U  Mkad  lo  kMp  Is  Klad  Uio  lact  Uul  hmidly  mara  than  aD»tliinl 
nf  tto  atMbiw  »f  tW  oooaca  •(•  Ui  b*  cbeMo  ai  kiit  one  doettai,  mt  tttt  It  !■ 
Ipcaltr  a  coDtlBuons  body,  Uw  •dra8U«N  of  wliktt  an  rtrj  grtat.  8m  Chfc 
XIL  wut  XIIL 

*  JTon.  Oev.  O.  B..  pp.  CI,  O. 
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ate  part  in  impoackiti};  and  bringing  to  trial  a  delinquent 
mayor.  The  th«ory  tliat  a  mayor  may  do  as  be  pleases, 
unlL-sti  bis  parly  arraignH  him,  and  that  be  shall  be  respou- 
stblo  to  ao  city  authority,  but  only  to  the  courts,  for  statu- 
tory  crimes,  or  to  the  governor,  iti  na  repugnant  to  all  the 
analogies  ujid  conditions  of  public  safety  as  it  is  to  the 
fundamental  eonccptioiiK  of  republican  govomment.  It 
could  hardly  liiid  uceeptanoe  among  an  enlightened  people 
whose  viciTH  of  city  government  had  not  buon  distort*^  by 
babits  of  thought  born  of  desperate  muuicipa)  conditions 
and  perrerted  {uirty  couceptiomt. 

The  irresponsible  power  allowed  to  mayors  and  the  denial 
of  essential  powers  to  coundls  have  not  only  Impaired  the 
mayor's  sense  of  rcHponsibility  to  the  people  and  made  that 
to  party  and  the  boss  controlling,  but  have  caused  city 
purliea  and  their  managers  to  become  more  »nd  more  law- 
lc«tt  and  tyrannical.  The  politician  clasii  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  arc  bueoming  more  and  more  sepantod  —  falling 
more  and  more-  into  diverging  grade«  of  municipal  civiliia* 
tion,  under  which  tbo  mayor  is  a  despot  under  the  laws,  and 
the  boss  is  a  desjiot  outside  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

2.  If  wc  really  desire  that  our  mayors  should  haw  auto- 
cratic powers,  they  may  as  easily  be  given  them  when  elected 
by  the  council  as  when  they  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 
All  that  would  be  needed  would  be  the6«  worda  at  the 
beginning  of  the  state  code  for  the  government  of  cities: 
"All  the  municipal  authority  herein  conferred  shall  be 
vested  in  the  respective  mayors  of  the  cities  of  this  state." 
In  contrast  with  such  a  municipal  theory,  we  may  place 
iJie  theory  upon  which  the  national  constitution  is  boRed. 
The  first  words  of  the  first  article  of  this  constitution  are 
these :  "  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  .  .  ."  which  is  the  national 
council.  If  for  the  lost  six  of  those  words  we  substitute 
these  other  three  words,  "the  city  councils,"  the  clause, 
thus  amended,  might  be  wisely  made  the  first  words  in 
every  state  municipal  code. 

Vet  there  can  be  no  completo  and  absolute  separation 
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I 


of  lo^slative  from  executive  power.  Under  the  national 
constitution,  tbo  presidont  exercisea  le^slative  authority 
vbenovor  be  vetoes  a  bill,  and  tbe  Senate  exercises  execu- 
ttvo  autbonty  wlienovor  it  con&rma  a  nomination  by  tbe 
president.  Wo  <»nnot.  tberofore,  settle  tbe  question  wbetber 
a  given  power  sbould  go  to  tbe  mayor,  or  to  tbi;  council,  by 
merely  deciding  wbetbcr  it  is,  in  its  naturu,  a  k'giHialivo 
power  or  an  executive  power ;  for  tbore  ore  uomc  otlior 
nutters  to  be  eouBidered,  and  especially  tbe  relatioos  of 
tluBe  powera  to  parties.' 


S.  Tlie  question  whether  Diayors  should  be  allowed  a  veto 
power — substantially  such  as  belongs  to  the  president  aud 
governors  —  is  one  of  importance.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  wliy  mayors,  as  well  as 
presidents  or  governors,  should  not  have  this  power.  It 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  power  for  obstruction.  It  is 
Tvally  a  power  which  tends  to  secure  careful  deliberation 
and  large  majorities.  It  is  all  the  more  useful  when  legis- 
lative bodies,  as  is  the  case  with  our  councils,  are  to  consist 
of  only  a  single  chamber.  The  pos.session  of  this  power 
would  certainly  be  an  addition  to  the  legitimate  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  the  mayor's  office  which  is  desirable,  making 
it  more  attractive  to  men  of  liigh  charact«r  and  honorable 
ambition.  The  usual  veto  authority  in  tbe  mayor  would 
give  him  a  voting  power,  against  a  measure,  equal  to  the 
votes  of  one-sixth  of  the  members  of  the  council. 

4.   It  is  the  special  duty  of  a  mayor,  as  tbe  chief  executive 


>  Wa  ■lutrli  mora  Importwicin  to  thoin  rslatlunn  than  in  npiiamitly  atttibnttd 
1«  llwni  by  Pral(4iiiir  Uuocluow.  ifun.  Frob,,  ii|i.  lt*6.  18T.  WlitlaftpIMMoatMkd 
■  Korernoriniiat  iiaud  u  the  oiptowioD  ota  political  policy,  ■  ■aajvr'*  position 
la  thU  fcgud  iM  very  dUIontnl.  Ho  cuidoIi  »»  w«  bnvo  uen.  I*gltliaaiai7  repro- 
Mat  on*  pany  mora  tlian  nnothci.  It  is  lru«,  m  ProttMor  UoodnMi  Mya,  that, 
la  *  limited  wBjr,  the  mayoT  twptnu&u  or  «cU  Inr  lb*  •tat«,  but  In  a  mitab  vum 
dlicet  and  largot  vmj,  be  ropmoaCa  Ibo  city.  U,  by  itmaon  ot  Ih*  tonnnr  ropi*> 
MnlMlon.  Iw  iliouM  lie  tnatod  m  a  polltloal  odleor  and  b«  e1wt««l  by  a  iwriy 
*oca,  Uie  >am«  reaiouiDf;  uDuld  b*  applleablo  not  only  to  the  chief  ol  poUe*  bat 
to  all  potlcemen.  Tlioy  nil  largely  wt  m  astuta  ot  the  itato  —  moM  lafgalf  and 
dtMBllyto  Iban  tho  luay"'- 
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oflloor  in  a  cHjr  nnd  aa  tlie  head  of  the  exeoutive  departmeatt, 
to  sUind  for  their  legal  rights  and  to  insist  on  their  Ijeing 
ftUovred  to  exercise  the  special  xiowera  conferred  by  tltv  lavn. 
As  the  head  of  tlie  executive  administration,  he  should  have 
a  special  care  chat  official  duties  are  fairly  apportioned  to 
each  executive  officer,  that  salaries  are  reasonable,  that  good 
appointnientA  are  niadet  that  promotions  and  removala  are 
for  just  canses,  that  discipline  is  adequate,  that  exeootive 
methods  arc  harmonious  and  eCTective,  that  responsilulitj  it 
fairly  awarded,  that  praise  and  blame  are  justly  bestowed 
among  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  city.'  It  will  also 
be  among  the  duties  of  the  mayor  to  bo  active  for  brin^g 
the  whole  body  of  the  municipal  servants  into  harmonioos, 
vigorous,  and  economical  coSperation;  to  expose,  and  do 
1u6  utmost  to  bring  to  judgment,  all  malfeasance  in  office  i 
to  insist  on  ordinances  being  enforced:  to  withstand  all 
agressions  by  the  council  upon  the  functions  of  the  execu- 
tivei  to  inftist  on  justice  to  all  executive  subordinates;  to 
suggest  wiae  measurai  of  policj ;  to  give  warning  of  impend- 
ing dangers  a^ecling  the  city  —  explaining  such  matters  in 
his  annual  messages  to  the  council,  and  giving  clear  and  full 
expositions  of  city  affairs  and  interests.  These  are  high 
and  far-reaching  functions  —  inviting  to  a  noble  ambition  — 
which  if  rightly  used  will  make  the  office  of  mayor  one  of 
great  power,  usefulness,  and  dignity. 

5.  Legislative  bodies  are  too  much  inclined  to  exouaa 
themselves  from  ros])onsibiUty  for  the  maladministration 
which  they  may  have  caused,  and  they  sometimes  unjustly 
censure  executive  oSicials.     On  the  other  band,  executive 


I 


1  ITc  do  DM  iB#ftn  tlitt  Uio  in&ror  Aoiild  Iut*  %  ooditoUIbik  ftnlhoitt;  ov«t 
th«M  in*IU-r«,  hut  that  lAey  ar*  nimtt«ra  lo  vhlch  hoahnulil  |lv»  U*M|p«clal  and 
Mtlta  atlcutlon.  rather  tlian  to  piny  polltlCB  — not  btalUilliijt  l«  om  fcia  iMm 
pcivtr  in  tliolt  bahittt.  Wb  cAiiniit  njcroo  nith  tiio**  wbo  think  moyon  «lpiSe4  by 
Ui*  pro|il*  iihnulil  lutvs  pornmounl  powtM  [or  oTjtaulaloit  lb*  maitioili  o[  aduilDlK 
IraUan,  or  thai  ihofan  llkolj  to  know  It*  n«ed«  better  Uwu  many  nt  lk«BMn» 
1nh«  ot  Ibe  eouncll  vbo  haro  urrdil  from  fonr  to  atx  jraan.  Vlt  havo  tea  thai 
rnrty-olaotcil  maycrn  mHy  know  iiaihinn  ot  Ibo  neai*  o(  atttnlulrtratton  when 
•laotad,  and  mar  ■'nine  ti>  ihtir  ofllca  traminellDd  fa;  manj  promiaM  of  pUcM 
for  voiMi  Protouoi  Goottnow'*  Hun.  />rv^.,  pp.  ZM.  SIO.  Ho  haawmiMtwd  tbs 
appropriate  powers  ot  mayor*. 
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officiAls  are  liable  to  favor  too  large  salaries  Dn<]  too  iiuiner* 
oua  executive  officers.  The  best  adiuiiiislniUoii  in  likely  to 
be  oecured  when  lavestigatinns  and  the  exposure  of  abuses 
are  provided  for  on  the  part  of  hotJi  the  legislative  and  tho 
executive  departments.  The  posaession  of  a  veto  i>ower  by 
mayors  would  tend  to  such  a  result,  giving  them  an  oi)[>or- 
tunity  in  their  veto  tnessagea  to  vindicate  their  action  in 
the  council  and  before  the  people.  The  council  can  always 
speak  through  tho  public  reports  of  its  investigating  com- 
iDitt««ti. 

6.  On  the  other  band,  wo  must  not  forget  that  the  great 
Vork  of  muQiui[mI  regeneration  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
achieved  not  only  without  her  mayors  having  several  of  the 
considemble  powers  wo  propose  to  confer  upon  American 
uiuyoni,  but  without  their  having  any  veto  whatever.' 


VI 

1.  The  other  questions  «s  to  the  division  of  power  between 
mayors  and  councils  relate  mainly  to  appointment;^,  employ- 
ments, promotions,  and  removals.  We  have  space  for  only 
a  very  general  view  of  the  subject.  For  brevity,  we  sliall 
sometimes  refer  to  all  these  powers  under  the  dettignation  of 
the  "appointing  power,"  though  some  parts  of  it,  including 
judicial  appointments,  will  be  elsewhere  considered. 

There  is  no  generally  accepted  system  in  tlie  United 
Status,  but  very  great  contrariety,  in  regard  to  the  Testing 
and  exercise  of  the  appointing  power.  There  is  perha|«  no 
American  city  which  has  been  so  successful  in  its  use  of  this 
power  ns  to  moke  it  fit  for  a  model.  It  would  therefore  be 
unprofitable  to  enter  upon  any  exposition  of  the  multifarious 
and  unsittisfaotory  experiments  of  American  cities  on  the 
suliject. 

These  experiments  have  had  a  broad  range,  from  nomina- 

>Bliiir^  JITux.  Gob.  G.  /).,  pp.  W,  02.  X«iTwtttliw.  v  boUtTo  tbs  UMiors 
ol  pottDt  w  ]ukv«  ptopaaed  lot  tho  mayar  will  b*  found  ulntwy.  It  follon  Ite 
■nlogtoa  o(  Amtrrioan  aamilldilloiia.  Uwldoi,  psblto  opinion  tn  Iha  Coltod  SiftU* 
!■  M  taronbl*  to  kItIiik  (U«  bbmw*  ol  pow«r  to  Ui»  olil«I  dty  wikiiUv*  that  it 
■l|M  siadi  delay  mtmldfal  ttli*tm  (o  ntuM  It. 
Sc 
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liona  by  mayors  to  be  confirmed  by  councils,  to  appointmentA 
by  mayont  as  RUtocrat«  at  their  mere  pleasure,  lu  point  of 
time  they  hnve  extended  from  appoiutments  to  be  made  at 
once  upon  their  election  by  inexperienced  mayors,  as  in  New 
York  and  IJrooklyn.  to  tlie  far  better  method  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  under  whicti  the  mayor's  power  does  not  seem  to  be 
complotu  for  appointing  untiJ  the  third  year  of  hia  term,  by 
which  time  he  may  have  learned  the  needs  of  the  city. 

2.  The  (juiMtionn  at  ouoc  uriitu  whutlicr  th<i  npjtoiiiting 
power  should  bu  conferred  (1)  wholly  upon  the  mayor,  or 
(S)  wholly  upon  the  council,  or  (3)  in  part,  or  jointly,  upon 
both,  or  (4)  upon  8oine  new  authority  to  be  cstablitihcd. 

Nearly  all  tlint  lias  been  said  in  favor  of  givin;;  lltu  mayor 
the  veto  power  is  «Uo  applicable  in  favor  of  giving  him  a 
part  of  the  appointing  power  as  well.  It  would  certainly 
increase  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  make  it  more  inviting 
to  men  of  large  ambition  and  cajKicity. 

3.  The  experience  most  favorable  to  conferring  the  whole 
appointing  power  upon  the  council  is  mainly  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  councils  in  British,  and  largely  in  otlier  Euro- 
pean, cities  make  Iwth  api>nintment8  and  removals.  Appar- 
ently, there  are  no  very  decisive  reamna,  aside  from  pablio 
opinion,  why  the  same  method  would  not  I>e  equally  sucoeas- 
ful  in  American  cities,  after  good,  non-partisan  ooutioils  shall 
have  been  established. 

Certainly  the  achievement  of  municipal  reform  in  the  abso- 
lute control  of  non-partisan  councils  in  Great  Britain,  and 
without  the  mayors  having  either  the  veto  or  the  appointing 
power,  is  a  very  significant  ei,-idence  of  the  elevating  and 
efficient  force  of  the  British  system.  The  British  people 
seem  to  be  thorouglily  satisiied  with  the  remilts  of  their 
method.' 


■Dr.  SliHwMrs^  "Itli  ImportKiiC  to  mftke  il  clear  to  Anoricoti  tM^en  .  .  . 
thai  ihEre  in  not  In  DritUb  cltlt*  any  dUpoaltlon  vhatanr  lo  sonoMitnM  tto 
ap|K)inilng  iwvnr  .  .  .  In  tlio  limiHa  of  oiie  nian  m  an  offecliiv  mj  lo  aoeatt 
r«9pi)iiallile  adinlnlMration.  Thers  la  nolhidK  in  BrIiUh  org&tiiiat  ions  or  expert. 
eooD  to  auntaln  Uw  prapoiltlon  of  niAuy  Aiii*Tlcau  manlclpsl  rafoiacn  iktt  good 
olty  tcoTernmcnt  Ckn  bo  Hcnrod  by  naUBB  Uia  mayor  a  dictator.  ...  Atl 
appolmmtota  aro  mailo  by  th«  ooaiicSI  Iiwlt."    ilun.  Go*.  O.  B.,  yp-  TS,TV,  01,  VS. 
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4.  Nev(>i'CheleH8,  while  strongly  opposed  to  giving  the 
mnyor  autocratic  power  over  appointments,  we  must  think 
that  certain  advantugca  may  tiome  from  giving  Iiiin  a  part  of 
this  power.  The  inuin  ruasonn  for  this  view  have  just  lieen 
stated. 

The  rule  in  European  citioa  ia  not  merely  general  that 
tnayom  should  be  olecicd  by  councils,  but  it  is  univeival  both 
that  they  should  not  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  that  they 
should  not  have  autocratic  or  irresponsible  powers  of  ap> 
pointment  or  removal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  partisan 
ofiSoera.  Such  common  conclusions  on  the  part  of  very  dif- 
ferent nations,  having  very  diverse  forms  of  government, 
seem  to  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  their  agree- 
ing methods.  Tet,  it  still  seems  to  us  that  the  appointing 
power  should  in  some  way  he  divided  between  the  council 
and  the  mayor.  Tliere  might,  undoubtedly,  bo  Assistant 
Mayors,  Administrative  Boards,  and  Boards  of  Executive 
Control  dcvolopod  out  of  tho  councils  which,  in  analogy  to 
the  methods  in  thu  cities  of  cootiiiental  Europe,  after  uaro- 
(ul  experiments  could  bo  made  to  share  the  exercise  of  the 
Bplioiiitin};  power  with  salutary  results;  but  no  disliuit 
tliird  authority  apiHiars  upon  which  the  appointing  power 
cull  he  conferred  —  save  us  to  miuor  judicial  officers.' 


VII 

1.  Taming  again,  therefore,  as  we  ninst^  to  American  expe- 
rience, tho  most  Hatinfactory  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rebitions,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  Senate,  according  to  which 
Ilis  nominations  must  be  confirmed  hy  a  two-thirds  rote  of 
this  body. 

Tlie  appointing  power  of  the  president,  as  gcncrully  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  extends  from  uominations  for 
ambassadors,  judges,  and  tho  heads  of  grvat  dopurtnicnts 
down  to  nominations  for  the  lowest  appointed  officials  in 
the  service  of  thu  nation.    But  this  power  is  quolifivd  hy  th« 

>Sm{3i.  xrtti. 
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following  language :  "  Congress  may  hj  law  vest  the  appoiat- 
ment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  proper  in 
the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments."  Here  are  provisions  for  two  classes  of  officers 
to  be  appointed,  the  "  inferior  "  officers  and-  the  "  superior  " 
officers,  and  for  three  classes  of  appointing  powers:  (1)  presi- 
dent, (2)  the  courts  of  law,  and  (3)  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

2.  Congress  has  exercised  this  authority  in  a  very  broad 
way  and  its  action  iias  contributed  much  to  the  facility  and 
orderly  methods  of  appointing  officers  in  the  national  ser- 
vice. We  shall  do  well  to  defer  to  these  precedents.  Regu- 
lations dividing  our  municipal  service  into  two  classes  would 
avoid  embarrassing  doubts  and  establish  regular  methods  in 
the  exercise  of  the  municipal  appointing  power. 

3.  The  whole  executive  service  of  a  city  naturally  falls 
into  three  divisions:  (1)  The  Labor  City  Service;  (2)  The 
Minor  City  Service;  (3)  The  Major  City  Service  —  to  all  of 
which  the  appointing  power  extends,  and  to  each  of  which  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  have  an  appropriate  application.* 
(1)  The  Labor  Service  of  the  city  will  be  entered  through 
being  employed  by  city  authority,  and  the  city  ordinances 
must  make  it  plain  what  places  it  includes.  (2)  The 
Minor  City  Service^  includes,  in  every  department  and 
office,  all  the  appointed  municipal  officiaU  between  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Labor  Service  and  the  members  of  the 
Major  City  Service.  The  Minor  Municipal  servants  should 
be  appointed,  not  by  the  mayor,  but  generally  by  his  ap- 
pointees, after  the  analogy  of  appointments  in  the  national 
service.  The  members  of  this  branch  of  the  service  should 
in  general  have  no  fixed  terms  of  office,  but  should  hold 
their  places,  not  during  life,  but  during  continuing  good 
behavior  and  efficiency.      But  the  mayor  and  the   council 

1  Tha  hiring  of  persona  lor  tba  Labor  Service  is  not  technicaUy  an  appointment, 
nor  is  ibeir  dismissal  in  a  Btrict  aenae  a  removal ;  yet  aa  a  matter  of  principls  and 
Justice  they  are  aiich  in  an  ioipertant  aense. 

^  Wc  prefer  this  phrase,  ratber  tban  the  phrase  "  inferior  officers,"  osed  in  tha 
national  constitution,  for  reasons,  alTecling  the  aelf-respect  of  the  municipal 
servants,  which  we  hope  will  commend  themtelvea  to  the  reader. 
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should  have  authority.  According  to  Htandiug  regulations, 
to  transfer  them  to  positions  in  the  service  for  which  they 
are  moat  lit.'  (3)  The  Major  City  Service  should  include 
the  olaw  of  appointed  city  officers  above  the  grade  of  the 
Minor  Ser\-ice,  and  consequently  would  embrace  the  heada 
of  (tepartineiita,  and  perhaps  some  heads  of  hureaua.  They 
would  include  tlie  appointments  miule  on  the  nomination  of 
the  mayor.  Their  terms  of  officu  should  he  so  classified 
that  not  many  of  them  will  expire  at  the  time  a  new  mayor 
enters  upon  his  office,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
intluenco  of  prospective  patronage  upon  mayoralty  elections. 
8.  These  conclusions  will  perhaps  seem  reasonable  in  view 
of  this  clossiBcatiun :  (1)  The  appointing  power,  as  to  the 
offices  of  tlie  Major  class,  is  so  important  as  to  retiuiro 
the  joint  wisdom  and  couporation  of  both  the  mayor  tind  the 
cooDcil  —  for  its  exorcise  will  very  largely  determine  both 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  city  government.  (2)  The 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  an  to  thow  in  the  Minor 
City  Service,  should  not  require  the  action  of  cither  the 
mayor  or  the  council,  iu  reference  to  individual  othoent,  savo 
in  those  cases  where  au  alleged  injustice  brings  an  individual 
oase  before  one  or  the  other  of  tbem  on  appeal  for  redress,  as 
Mibaequontly  provided  for.  In  the  main,  general  ordinances 
and  rules  and  the  action  of  the  ap))ropriiito  oflicers  of  the 
Major  Service  must  regulate  appointment  and  removals  in 
this  branch  of  the  service  —  in  analogy  to  national  methods 
in  similar  oases.  (3)  In  the  case  of  those  in  the  Labor  Ser- 
vice, where  the  period  of  employment  may  be  sliort',  and  tlio 
nnmbers  of  persons  to  he  <lcalc  with  rony  bo  very  great, 
general  provuiiomt  roust  govern  all  individual  cases ;  though 
both  the  mayor  and  the  coundl  should  have  a  common  dutj 

■  Oar  enat  cities  w[ll  probiililjp  bcrora  loug  prorlds  ■  ijitmi  ol  icHriaK 
allcnraaoM  apptlcnbla  u>  tlu  momlNin  o(  moti  ot  Um  braaehM  of  Uio  muntolpkl 
•Bt-rlM  aDSloTMU  lo  lb*  aUowaucM  alrtodj  provided  tor  tn  Mtne  Ametlraii  ef  lies 
npoa  Nttrtng  tlwtr  tiollomiwn  and  flrMnea  — and  to  those  •ntareed  In  (be  lutTjr 
depuimaiU.  TIib orlfltial  iinnaotBiitorlnglha*oni(«ooul>l,wB  think. b«  mad* 
■iKh  M  would  Mcumalnt*  a  tiiiiil  in  a  way  which  irftuld  iMt  miuo  th«  new  >i9l«ni 
la  mneb  iaertaaa  (he  coat  of  admiiiUiratioii.  See  E«tao'«  CtvU  Seretee  In  Or*at 
SrliaiM,  p.  la. 
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U>  take  core  thnt  these  provisionn  are  just  to  all  oUsses  of 
laborers  for  th«  city.  It  should  also  b«  made  a  du^  of  the 
city  officers  who  eniplo;  or  have  charge  of  laborers  to  give 
them  when  procticnbte  from  five  to  ten  days*  notice  of  th« 
time  of  their  intanded  discharge  :  and  also,  when  requested. 
togi\'e  themacertitioate — on  regular  official  blanks  ^brieSy 
Btulirig  the  reason  why  they  are  no  longer  required  or  are 
discharged.  This  would  be  not  only  an  act  of  juntice  to 
the  laborers,  but  a  oonsiderable  check  upon  an  unjustiliable 
and  partisan  treatment  of  them. 


VIII 

It  will  aid  us  in  the  apportionment  of  the  appointing 
powtsr,  and  in  ouueciving  the  respODsibilily  uttavhiu}^  to  itd 
ex(;rci»i*,  if  vie  bavu  cli»\rly  in  mind  ecrtatu  fuudumeutal 
principles. 

(1)  This  power  ia  a  power  in  trust  which  must  always  he 
exercised  for  the  cummou  bcuufit  of  the  [K-^plu,  and  not  for  the 
spKciiil  advunts^t!  of  any  part  of  them.  (3)  No  personcanba 
rightfully  uppoin Led, employed, or  prumottid  in  the  city  service, 
or  rciiKivvd  or  discharged  from  it,  by  reason  of  his  poIiticAl 
or  rchgious  opinions.  (3)  The  oxercisa  of  this  power  sliould 
everywhere  be  in  conformity  to  appropriate  civil  serviw)  laws 
and  rules  providing  for  examination  for  admissions  to  the 
Major  and  Minor  Services,  and  for  registrations  for  entering 
tlie  Labor  Service.  (4)  As  a  rtile,  all  places  in  the  appoint- 
ive city  service,  above  the  lowest,  should  be  0Uud  by  tin 
selectiou  of  some  one  within  it,  and  when  not  so  iillod.  good 
reason  sliould  be  stated  of  record  for  not  doing  so.  (5)  No 
mayor,  member  of  a  council,  or  other  city  officer  has  a  right 
to  claim  that  his  purposes  or  motives  in  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  or  removing  power  arc  ofBcial  secrets  which  can 
properly  be  kept  from  the  people,  or  which  can  be  mndc  avail- 
able for  the  advantage  of  himself,  his  party,  or  any  individual. 
They  should  therefore  be  publicly  avowed,  and  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  the  courts,  as  before  explninod.' 

iSooCh.  VUL 
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(tf)  Justico  ruqutr«s  thai  the  grounds  of  rotnoTal  and  diit- 
fiharge  should  he  (pven,  whenever  ruusonnbly  requested  by 
Uioso  affoctud  thereby,  iind  u  refuKol  to  give  such  reasons  ui»y 
be  fairly  treated  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  offi- 
cUl  [lower,  and  of  a  willingneiis  to  do  injustice  to  subordi- 
nate public  Jtervaute.  There  can,  therefore,  bo  no  Buch  right 
either  on  tlie  part  of  a  mayor  or  of  a  council  as  that  of  «xer< 
citing  thu  apiiointing  or  removing  power  "  at  pleasure,"  or  to 
plootie  anybody,  thu  practice  of  doing  so  being  both  perni* 
cious  and  despotic  —  us  well  aa  disgrttceful  to  any  enlight- 
ened city. 

It  miy  be  nucessary  tlmt  certain  officers  sliould  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  and  remove  others  in  accordance  with 
their  own  judgment  of  what  tlie  public  welfare  requires,  but 
lie  duty  should  be  everywhere  inculcated  of  acting  in  that 

Piwgmrd  solely  in  Ihu  public  interests,  and  of  laying  before 
the  people  the  grounds  of  such  action.  No  language  can  too 
strongly  condemn  any  law  or  ordinance  which  tells  an  officer 
—  who  luis  pi-rhaps  won  his  place  in  a  pnrty  elfutiou  by 
bribery — that  he  may  remove  his  subordinates  and  put  his 
rtisan  followers  in  their  places  at  pleasure.  To  act  at 
;»lcwuro  is  the  prerogative  of  a  despot.  If  the  officer  may 
act  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  act  acconling  to  the  pleasure 

Lof  tlio  boss.  No  person  is  lit  to  be  a  mayor,  or  to  hold  any 
bigh  municipal  office,  who  wislies  to  conceal  his  reasons  for 
making  appointments  or  removals,  or  lacks  the  moral  oour- 

nagc  to  avow  them.  A  breach  of  the  foregoing  obligations  is 
a  fit  subject  of  public  inveKtigation  as  provided  for  in  Chap- 
ter VIII.,  and  when  established  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  punished  by  law. 

IX 

1.   For  reaaons  thus  stated  we  think  that  nominations  to 
I  places  in  the  Major  Service  of  cities  should  bo  made  by  tlie 
'mayor  subject  to  a  public  coufirtnation  by  a  two-thirds  or 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  council.    The  need  of  a  public  con- 
firmation of  the  nominees  may  be  made  a  valuable  safeguard 
Lagaintit  secret  bargains  and  unwortJiy  nominations.     The 
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sessions  of  the  council,  vrlien  nominations  are  being  consid- 
ered, should  be  public,  thus  avoiding  such  abuses  as  some- 
times attend  tho  secret  sessions  of  the  United  States  Senate 
when  BO  engaged.  As  manj  of  these  nominations  might 
not  call  forth  any  important  opposition,  it  would  be  usefol 
to  have  it  provided  t)iat  if  there  shall  not  be  a  refassl  bj 
the  council  to  confirm  a  nomiimdon  within  too  or  fifteen 
days  after  it  has  been  received,  it  shall  be  absolute  as  an 
appointment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mayor  should 
submit  two  nominntiona  in  succession  for  the  same  office 
which  the  council  refuses  to  approve,  it  should  have  s  right 
to  fill  tlie  vacancy  by  a  three-fourths  vote  for  a  candidate  of 
its  own  nomination  —  provisions  that  would  tend  to  prevent 
nnrcasDUBble  controversies  and  inconvenient  delays.* 

2.  As  attempts  may  bo  mado  to  completo  appointments 
hastily,  before  public  opinion  has  had  tima  to  make  itself  rea- 
sonably effective,  it  would  bo  wise  to  provide  that  the  council 
shiill  not  toko  a  vote  as  to  a  coufirniation  within,  sity.  three 
or  four  days  after  the  nomiuation  has  been  submitted.  A 
practice  of  the  London  Council  hero  deserves  our  noticd. 
which  provides  that  "every  person  in  the  employ  of  the 
council  .  .  .  must  bo  appointed  or  removed  by  the  council 
in  open  meeting  on  tho  recommendation  of  the  Dommittee 
having  the  special  departments  in  cliargo."* 


1 A  Uw  of  Now  Vorh,  Cb.  fffl,  L«w«  1881,  U  to  wima  ezlant  •  preat^ent  for 
UiBM  provUioM.  If  tho  lasjrar  makei  ■  nomlnftllon  of  a  pvnou  nal  vtlhla  Vbu 
dtf  MfvlcD,  Im  nhoiild  bo  rcqulnnl  lo  riut(>,  In  dniiiji  tit,  tluit  bo  Aiidt  itn  ooo 
within  !t  roiniwlfnt,  or  HI  l«Mt  lo  oomiieteiil  u  hit  Dominee.  The  odTomM  ot 
party  rule  and  of  an  autocratlD  nayarkltjr  wilt  opptuo  tbis.  liuc  tboM  wbo  e«a- 
prthond  tiw  Imporlanco  of  liidncitnK  mnn  "f  hljtb  ■^linRirlnr  >nil  ca|>aollj  la  onUT 
tho  aubonliaal*  pUoM  in  tho  cllj  Rcnioe  from  rpANiuable  bo|i«  ot  iriiiiilnic  tbo 
blf ber,  ntll  tako  a  Tory  dlfforcnt  Tlewot  the  mnttoT.  Aimodcai  indniortlorlotui 
dtyoMconi  liavo  of  ton  ttttin  poKltoa)  [nltiisnpo  at  tlitdr  ciimmnn-),  u'«  think  tb«r» 
ihoiild  bo  an  "['ixirtiiiiUy,  in  %iiliatili>  cnwu,  eilhpr  beforo  iho  mayor,  prior  lo  bl* 
miikfaiE  nom  Inn  I  in  119,  or  betoni  tho  couufII  or  one  of  IM  canunltlOM  prior  lo  thv 
eoaflniistloD,  for  putillcl?  pr««allnf[  — whin  tlia  tioniliwo  I*  not  promotod  —  tho 
NMona  why  tho  vManey  kliauld  bo  filltd  by  a  promotioD. 

*  Fox's  London  CouhpU.  et«.,  p.  00.  It  l«  uiuniod  Ibftt  vmtmg  tlis  •landlnfC 
eominltloni  of  Amsrlcon  city  coanr-ila  ih>r*  will  be  on*  npon  aoialnallMW  ai»l 
NmoTkU.  It  ran  ol  mutm  ouko  Mwot  lav«liK>lloiia  ol  filMV,  at  tuy  ho  ap- 
proprinle:  but  it  ■luxtld  bo  requlrtd  tn  trrtrj  oaM  to  report  to  tbo  canndl  it* 
eoDoliuloiu  In  writing. 
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1.  The  mayor  should  Imvc  a  large  power  as  to  removals, 
but  no  riglit  to  remove  as  on  autocrat,  iio  powur  to  eject  any 
one  from  bu  ofEc«  merely  to  plviuiu  liiniHL-If,  bit;  party,  or 
ftjiybody  dsc.  It  ut  «  power  in  tnist  to  be  exercised  only 
by  order  in  writing  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  reasona 
to  be  stAtod  of  record.  He  should  have  the  same  authority 
as  to  removals  during  every  part  of  his  term,  and  alike  aa 
afTecting  those  nominated  by  another  mayor  and  those  nomi- 
nated by  himself.  Wo  have  seen  the  utter  absurdity  and 
the  vicious  purtisun  intent  of  giving  bim  absolute  powers  for 
making  removals  when  he  first  cornea  into  office,  —  ignorant, 
perhaps,  of  its  duties,  and  traiumellcd  by  partisan  pledges.  — 
and  of  allowing  bim  only  small,  inadequate  powers  after- 
ward, when  ho  may  have  become  competent  to  ©xci-ciso 
them. 

Among  all  the  bad  laws  for  American  cities,  wc  must 
think  thoro  is  none  so  utterly  indefeasible  and  pernicious  as 
tfaoee  which  allow  a  mayor  —  who  may  perhaps  have  8old 
•Tory  bead  of  a  department  for  votes  —  to  appoint  the  pur- 
chasers "at  pleasure "  to  these  places  at  any  time  within 
four  weeks,  but  which  denien  bim  a  power  to  remove  them 
'except  subject  to  the  order  of  a  court. 

2.  Before  the  mayor  proceeds  to  remove  any  ofllcer  from 
the  Major  City  Service,  he  should  cause  to  be  served  upon 
cuch  oflicer  a  notice  in  n-riting,  stating  definitely  the  grounds 
of  his  proposed  action,  and  should  allow  supb  officer  a  reo- 
wnable  opiM^rlunity  to  make  an  explanation  and  a  statement 
of  tlie  relevant  facts  in  self-defence  before  the  mayor  — the 
tame  to  be  made  in  writing  if  the  mayor  so  requires.  The 
notice  and  the  mayor's  action  and  decision  on  the  question 
of  removal  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  reoords 
of  bis  nflioe. 

If  any  officer  whom  the  mayor  may  remove  shall  not  within 
three  days  appeal  t-o  the  council,  or  slioll  not  thereaftor  prose- 
oute  his  appeal  with  such  rcaeonablo  despatch  as  the  rules  of 
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this  body  will  permit,  the  dcciHion  of  the  mayor  will  be  final. 
Ho  triul,  ftftcr  tho  nmiiner  of  n  court,  should  be  allowed  before 
tliu  couaL'il.  hut  only  such  a  hearing  should  be  Iiad  as  its  nilu 
may  provide  for,  or  may  be  appropriate  for  a  logislative 
body.'  Thu  vote  of  a  majority  of  tho  council,  after  oonuder- 
ing  the  appeal,  reverjing  or  approving  the  mayor's  action, 
shall  be  final.  In  order  to  avoid  too  numerous  and  unrva- 
Bonable  appeals  as  to  removals,  the  council  should  be  allowed 
by  A  three-fourths  vote  to  dismiss  an  appeal  summarily,  «'i[h> 
out  any  furtber  consideration  of  it.'  The  right  to  nppi'iU  to 
the  council  —  which  ordinances  must  carefully  regulate  — 
will  he  a  check  upon  the  favoritism  of  the  mayor  and  will 
lead  to  salutary  invostigatione.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  of  this  body  to  summarily  dismiss  appeals  which  seem 
to  have  no  meritii,  nnll  apparently  prevent  such  appeals 
boing  too  frequently  or  uni-easoaably  made' 


XI 

1.  Public  convenience  requires  that  the  exercise  of  tho 
npgicjintiiig  and  removing  power  over  the  great  numbers  of 
fifticers  in  the  Minor  Service  of  cities  should  be  less  formal 
and  more  prompt  than  would  be  advisable  in  the  Major 

'  Tho  only  proceodlogi,  acMmllDC  to  the  ttrtcl  nioUioili  ot  ■  coon,  vbidi  ou 
fitly  iikko  plnoo  lu  legnnl  la  th«  kiDiI  ot  ruuioviU*  iro  an  cnniidMlojt  ncM  uiw 
from  Tlulatloii*  of  Inw,  >iul  not  out  of  quB8Uc«i  at  taeampAtacy,  or  kllaced 
urglcrU  of  duty,  RoKuJar  court  tri«b  m  to  UicM  mMten  InTolve  too  mDoh 
delay. 

■  Tho  tablrct  ot  nmoTiilii  ia  ono  ol  miMh  intrintlo  dilllnnliy,  u  to  wfaich  then 
U  a  vriilu  dlTuraity  of  ophiion.  We  can  onljalate  genoral  prindptci.  toBvlof 
m&ny  ImpoiUuit  points  unnoilcod,  To  giro  ih*  right  ot  spponl  to  a  court  trvm 
■n  ordpr  of  r«niiiiit,  i>r  cTcn  a  rl^iit  ut  aj)[ii<al  to  ■  Muncll  If  It  bd  npoti  tfa«  l'od- 
■Jillun  of  allowlDi;  a  formal  trial,  or  of  olw«r*lli|[  lecbiilca]  local  niUa  o(  erU 
dance,  In  pravilcalljr  to  provide  tor  long  lltlgfttiuna  and  great  cmbftrr>Mm«iit  la 
ftdiulnUlmil'iii. 

■  It  II  iliuiild  Iw  ihui>i:lil  tliKt  th'!  ir)ic)1«  ounotl  la  loo  larjcc  a  body  to  dMi  wHb 
till  iDutt  Important  or  lucb  appoaU,  and  Uiat  Ibe  powgr  to  ilvicrmlne  aumc  of 
them  la  tco  iiajwrtaDt  to  b«  givgii  to  a  mere  aianiliiiii  commlttM-,  a  Board  «( 
AppnaU  could,  in  appropriate  caiM.  be  oonilltiilcd  by  drawliij;  lia  mambtn  by 
lot  from  0400)18  Oi*  raembm  of  tlio  vouneU  who  bave  wrnd  to  It  two  yi«r«  or 
more.  atlU'  tbe  analogy  of  the  Appolntmont  Boaidi  ot  (bo  citio*  of  coottnontBl 
Euinp-i.oriiuvoriOiiic  lo  the angiMtlont  v«  bar*  mad* ••  to  tha  board* far dMllaf 
Willi  tlio  a|ipolaiiMnt  and  tenonl  «t  ]um)om.    8m  Ob.  X?1L 
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Service.      Except   as   tlie  mayor  and   the  council    may   be 
■  given  an  appellate  authority,  neither  of  tliem  should  liave 
any  part  —  save  through  the  onacttocnt  of  ordinunces  —  in 
making  either  appointments  or  removals  in  the  Minor  Ser- 
vice.     This   power   should   generally  1>k  vxcrciscil   by  the 
heads  of   departments  and  officers,  as  to   tlicir   rcspecliTe 
.subordinates.     The  other  provisions  suggested  tor  tho  pro- 
P  tection  of  the  public  mteresls,  and  for  scouring  justice  to  the 
municipal  servants,  which  apply  to  officers  iu  the  Major 
Service,   and    especially    the    provision    as    to   stating    the 
grounds  of  the  proposed  removal  and  giviug  uu  oppurtu- 
nity  for  an  osplanalion  before  making  it,  should  be  observed 
in  regard  to  those  in  the  Minor  ServiL'c. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  aftur  non-purtisau  councils  sliall 
have  been  well  established,  it  will  be  fuiitid  practicable  and 
useful  to  provide  for  svvurul  oiwisttints  to  thi;  mayor  iu  large 
cities,  in  analogy  to  such  nssigtanta  in  the  great  cities  of 
eontiuuntal  Europe.  These  auiistafits,  with  the  chairman 
of  some  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  council,  might 
be  miwle  to  constitute  a  buard  upon  which  the  power,  or 
at  least  the  appellate  power,  as  to  appointments  and  re> 
movals  in  the  Minor  Service  and  the  LalK)r  Service  might 
be  conferred. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  are  to  have  a  vice-mayor,  author- 
ity may  he  conferred  upon  him  which  can  be  used  to  prevent 
injoRtice  to  members  of  the  Minor  Service  and  of  the  City 
Labor  Service  ^ — ^iu  connection  with  removals.  He  should 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  appointment^*,  or  to  obstruct 
the  administration,  but  merely  a  power  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers  of  these  branches  of  the  city  service  who  quite  generally 
onder  our  American  system  suffer  from  the  partisan  bias  and 
official  favoritism  of  their  superior  officers.  Those  in  tJiese 
Flranchcs  of  the  service  who  regard  themselves  as  wrongfully 
removed  or  discharged  should  have  a  right — according  to 
appropriate  ordinances  —  to  appeal  for  redress  cither  to 
the  mayor  or  the  vice-mayor.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  whom  the  appeal  may  bo  made  to  look  into  the 
facisu  and.  if  he  thinks  iliv  matter  deserves  investigation  by 


^to 
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tbc  council,  bo  should  report  it  to  tliis  hody,  wliicli  should 
required  to  give  it  the  proper  attention.' 

The  aathor  is  quitw  aware  of  tin-  scorn  with  which  mere" 
partisan  politicians  and  sjioilsmcn  will  truat  most  of  these  sag- 
geittions  made  in  the  interest  of  jufitice  to  municipal  servants. 
American  party  men  are  generally  too  little  accustomed  to 
the  thought  that  these  servants  have  any  claim  upon  common 
justice  and  considerate  treatment  which  tliey  are  bound  to 
respect.  Mere  politicians  naturally  think  that  he  who  has 
gained  his  office  through  partisan  servility  and  official  favor- 
itism may  be  justly  required  to  hold  it  as  a  feudal  va.<t»al, 
and  be  thrust  out  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  bosses  and  aiito- 
cmtic  mayors.  In  no  other  enlightened  cities  of  the  world 
are  their  niunicipal  olTiceru  so  duspotically  and  unjustly 
treated  as  are  those  of  tlie  cities  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  would  have  that  competent  and  worthy  claea  of  mu- 
nicipal servants  essential  for  good  eiiy  government,  we  must 
insure  them  a  tenure  of  otlioe  and  a  just  treatment  inviting 
to  such  men  and  consistent  with  their  self-respect.  Our 
letter  carriers  —  and  the  street  swuei^rs  in  New  York  Ci^ 
under  (Colonel  Waring  —  hare  aliown  us  what  excellent  ser- 
vants may  be  secured  if  we  daly  protect  them  againat  the 
politicians. 

Xll 

The  proper  method  of  removing  mayors  la  one  of  impor- 
tance, as  to  which  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  I  f  onr 
governfii'3  were  not  the  representatives  of  jmrties,  there 
would  be  some  iidvantiigo  in  giving  them  nu  authority  for 


>  TlioM  wt«ngtnVj  reniovnd  p&n ,  imdar  tbe  exlHtinn  ajsivm.  onlf  appaal  to  > 
privale  (dfil  •enioc  retonst  hukk-IhiIoii.  TUo  mnyDi  in  not  n  fit  Aiu^rlly  to 
han  tlio  >nlo  pinrar  ta  Uk«  mwh  »ctU>a,  fur  Uis  couipIbIduiii  mnr  I")  >  poraon 
WTonf fiillj  nmoni  hy  th«  mftror's  ronnivstie*  vid  hy  hi*  iiwn  nii|MilDi(ir,  Tli* 
rio»>niar<ir  ■*  lik«ly  to  be  a  mora  IndcpDOdont  officer  ihnn  Ihe  ninsror  tor  nu-h  ■ 
parpcne.  We  thluk  caliitary  (mdIu  mlitht  comii  tmm  aUowlns  ■  jiuhllc  svrr&nt 
r«fu«iMt  prmnatii'ii  di  a)i|Mud  — occonlin);  la  onMfol  raBuInilaiu  —  lo  tl>o  vl«e- 
mnyor,  MkInK  liim  lo  T«^neat  Ihe  coancil  to  niKk«  >n  [nTMUgalloii  of  iho  twta 
[irtaniiteit  —  il  iu  his  opinion  U»y  makii  It  probBble  tliat  thopromoUm  loqiiMilnn 
iin4  bLvn  ge«dred  throagh  anJiuilldBbla  IndiuBcM,  or  Uiat  tbo  canptelsaul  Lu 
been  wruEijiDd  by  not  bntag  proiuoMd. 
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removing  mayors;  yet  there  would  be  tho»e  fatal  objectionH: 
(1)  that  such  an  authority  would  involve  the  niajornltj  in 
party  [lolitics,  and  (2)  that  its  exercise  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  requisite  independence  for  Home  Rule  in  citi«s.  To 
confer  tbe  power  upon  a  court  might  to  a  large  extent  take 
it  out  of  partisan  control,  hut  it  would  involve  long  and 
expensive  trials  very  likely  to  last  l>eyond  the  term  of 
mayors. 

Tbe  council  seems  to  be  the  most  safe  and  competent 
authority  for  the  removal  of  mayors,  for  much  the  same 
reasons  that  it  is  the  fit  body  for  choosing  them.  But  no 
removal  should  be  made  by  the  council  save  upon  definite 
oharges  in  writing,  nor  until  after  on  adequate  opportunity 
for  a  public  defence:  and  to  prevent  a  removal  for  inadequate 
ireasona  — or  to  serve  party  ends  —  an  affirmiitive  vote  of 
three-fourtlis  of  the  members  of  the  council  should  he  re- 
quired to  accomplish  it.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  wise  to 
provide  ttiat  the  Chief  Justice  of  some  high  court  should 
preside  over  the  coiincil  when  the  removal  of  a  mayor  is  the 
subject  of  ita  proceedings. 

As  an  alternative  method  of  removal,  provisions  might  bo 
made  for  a  mere  impeachment  of  the  mayor  by  the  council — a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members  being  required  for  this — and 
(or  a  hearing  before  certain  judges  and  members  of  the  coun- 
pOil  —  being  tliosc  members  who  have  served  at  least  three 
fyeftrs  —  to  bo  selected  by  lot  nucording  to  prortsions  we  shall 
set  fortli  in  Chapter  XVII.  This  method  would  effectually 
excluile  mere  partisan  influence,  while  favoring  a  grrater 
independence  on  tlie  part  of  mayors. 
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CHAPTER    XV.  —  CONCKnNING    SCHOOL    ADMINIKTBATIOH 
AND  BANITAJtV   ADMINISTRATION 


I.  PatllMii  InflncnoD  and  dlvUlon*  dituUtnu  to  such  adnitiiiitnltoii.  Vncf 
tlinro  nhoiilil  bn  Sr.hoal  Honrdii.  Suia  rilllconi  iboold  Inspect  «cliuola.  Boumi. 
Hfiikijii.  »»l  New  York  CSiy  Si-hrwl  Houila.  ttehoal  oBlcan  from  tiMiialucct 
Uielf  fanBticm  Bhoalil  tw  noii-iuirUMu.  Whjr  snarDrt  KbonU  no)  appoint  Kk4ol 
crttcan.  Two  djitlnfi  braoc^bM  at  wtwol  adnilBlMmloii.  The  prajm  conpcal- 
tloa  Of  School  Bouilo  Kiiit  tlio  triio  luMhnd  o(  ehooalng  Iholr  mombcn-  Tbab 
iMinB  of  oBine.  PrMfdcnt*  ot  Board*  ihoulil  bv  cQambon  at  ulty  eaanolL  ttnek 
Boardt  abDuld  appoint  HL-hool  offlcon.  rrohoblo  dinntetcr  ot  ioch  B««Ma. 
PnMDt  8cbi>al  BMrd  ot  Xow  York  City.  Good  In  juutlciUant,  bat  Hrlou 
»b]*ctioiw  to  tl.    tn  laruvpitrt  hKBedon  llieapoiLtHjitsm. 

3.  Wh]r8iiniUrT  Adiiiinlitmloa  nqolroaonExecatlvoBoaid.  Ila apprapilat* 
nwinhen.  'lliolr  pniiy  C'liliitoiin  lnitu>t«riiil.  DutiM  ot  Board  of  UralUi.  'Die 
Ktvr  York  lIcnlUi  Uiv  of  ttuio.  t<aiiiur7  condltloB  betot*  tu  anutnmi.  ha 
nnlqila  prortB[ii«»  bnd  proi^tkiU  eflecu.  Nood  and  alllltjr  of  a  stats  BuilatT 
Dodo.    UlauUu  ot  bavlag  dlftoroDt  hoalth  law*  tor  cltloi  ot  dllToroat  lUt*. 

1.  In  dealing  with  school  admimstrution  wc  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  best  mcthodii  oF  solocting  i«chool  ofiloera, 
&nd  of  orgutiizing  and  using  politicul  power.  There  are 
many  excellent  men  on  American  School  DoArds,  but  tlieir 
membership  is  believed  to  be  by  no  mouiia  ao  good  M  the 
local  communities  conid  and  would  supply  but  for  partJsan 
reasontt.  In  some  states  there  nro  very  goo<)  school  laws 
of  general  applicntion  to  municipalities,  but  in  others  there 
are  no  Huch  uniform  uid  comprehensive  school  laws  as  are 
greatly  needet).  Tlie  consequence  is  an  embiirrastung  num- 
ber of  incongruous  statutes  and  diverse  methods  of  adminia- 
tration  in  the  different  cities  even  in  the  same  state,  resulting 
in  needleaa  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  litigation.  .\ny  8tat« 
which  should  adopt  a  sound  and  truly  uniform  non-partisan 
code  of  school  laws  would  render  a  valuable  service. 

We  can  consider  only  a  few  of  the  general  principles 
which  we  think  such  a  code  sliould  embody.  There  seenu 
to  bo  B  general,  and  we  think  a  well-founded,  conviction 
in  the  United  Statest  (1)  that  a  municipal  department  of 
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educalion  cannot  bo  wisely  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
sioglo  licad,  be*  tbnl  head  u  cummtssioncr  or  a  mayor; 
(S)  that  it  shoulil  be  managed  by  a  separata  board  or 
body  uoiiipused  of  several  niemburs  wliu  need  to  ba%'e  large 
powoni  more  or  less  legislativo  in  their  nature;  (8)  that 
tbfty  should  fuirly  represent  the  locivl  community  itsolf,  and 
not  merely  parties  or  a  party  majority;  and  (4)  that  the 
local  school  admiuistrati on  should  be  subject  to  some  sort 
of  oITective  stale  inspection  and  supervision  in  the  interest 
of  hnrraony,  lidelity,  and  economy.  OR  cxphiined  in  ihe  first 
chapter.  This  view  has  been  enforced  in  England  with 
salnijiry  results. 

This  conviction  seems  to  be  not  only  a  repudiation  of  the 
theory  of  autocratic  mayors,  but  an  approach  toward  the 
theory  upon  whicli  we  have  decided  to  organize  city  coun- 
cils. Nevertheless  there  t.s  a  great  diversity  of  opiuion  aa 
to  the  proper  constitution  of  School  Boards.  In  Boston, 
for  example,  eight  members,  being  one-thinl  of  the  School 
Board  (called  the  School  Committee),  are  annually  elected 
by  the  people,  and  the  mayor  tteems  to  have  but  limited 
functions  as  to  pnblic  school  admini»tration.*  In  New 
York  City  (I80i>,  the  autocratic  mayor  annually  appoints 
seven  of  iJie  twenty-one  members  of  the  Board  of  lOduca- 
tion,  with  the  natuml  i-esult  that  the  school  administration 
is  much  involved  in  party  politics.  The  condition  has  been 
similar  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In  some  cities  the  party 
majority  elects  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  othei-s  the  party-elected  mayor  appoints  all  of  them, 
thus  making  the  control  of  the  school  administration  poten- 
tially, if  not  actually,  a  party  affair.  It  is  not  very  un- 
common under  this  elective  system  for  the  choice  of  members 
of  the  School  Board  to  be  made  a  direct  party  issue,  which 
is  certainly  very  unfortunate.  We  have  aeon  that,  under 
the  method  of  voting  which  largely  prevails,  it  happens 
that  evou  in  large  cities,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the 
different  parties  arc  nearly  equal,  one  party  may,  and  some- 
times  does,  elect  every  member  of  the  Board,*  —  an  unjust 

)  BoMon  ituK.  OettiHf,  pp.  S,  101.  *  Sm  pp.  SI3-M4. 
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result  which  impairs  the  oonfldenoo  nf  the  public  in  the 
school  system  and  increases  the  amount  of  misdiievous 
party  patroiiuge. 

A  main  reason  why  the  scliool  system  Bhould  be  kept 
separate  from  Uie  other  parts  of  city  government  —  whether 
the  system  be  under  appointed  or  elected  School  BoanU  — 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  facts  tliat  it  has  no  legitimate  oonnec 
tion  with  jarty  politics,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  induce 
Uie  people  to  take  a  iion>partisan  interest  In  its  prosperi^. 
Its  administration  should  therefore  be  separated  to  the  uU 
most  from  all  party  Ltsuen  and  methods. 

We  have  seen  that  the  method  of  Vree  Voting  bu  tosg 
been  ai)plic(l  to  the  election  of  School  Boards  in  Englasd.' 

2.  The  need  of  securing  non-partisan  school  offioen  of 
every  grad^,  who  are  independent  enough  to  be  jost  to  all 
eitizens,  irres[)eclive  of  sect  or  party,  is  very  great.  To 
make  tliese  otlioers  appointive  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  a 
party-electcd  mayor  is  utterly  indefensible  on  any  ground 
of  principle  or  sound  policy.  Almost  sura  to  be  more  or  lets 
partisans,  mayors  thus  elected  are  very  unlikely  to  be  inde- 
pendent enough  of  the  managers  of  their  party  to  make 
such  appointments  for  school  officers  as  the  publio  interests 
require. 

Mayors  thus  elected  arc  not  usually  vol)  informed  as  to 
the  public  school  system.  Why  then  —  save  to  make  them 
Autocratic  and  to  increase  mere  party  patronage — should 
mayors  gu  into  an  independent  dupartmont  of  city  govern- 
ment to  appoint  its  ofiiccrs? 

3.  Analogous  reasons  to  thoso  which  have  modo  local 
Boards  of  Education  separate  dcpartmontt  have  caused  them 
to  be  placed  under  eume  supervision  at  tho  hands  of  admin- 
istrative ofliccra  of  tho  stnte  —  in  order  to  remove  them  as 
far  as  practicable  from  local  party  interference.  "  It  is  uni- 
vensally  admitted,"  says  Professor  Goodnow,  •'  that  schools 
sliould  be  administered  as  free  as  possible  from  political  iulln- 
enoes  ;  the  effort  of  the  eduoatiouul  reformer  has  thorcfora 
been  to  decrease  the  power  of  the  legislature,  and  increase 

>SMiip.M3,«<. 
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tlitit  of  tho  administrative  bodies  of  the  state  government 
over  Hchools,  .  .  ."  Great  changes  have  been  thus  effected ; 
Achool  ius[Htc-tions  are  now  largely  made  by  tbi-iic  budics,  and 
reports  must  bo  made  hy  local  school  autburitius  to  tbem. 
He  says  no  one  can  deny  that  vast  improvcmoiil*  hiive 
•ccompftnicd  such  changes  of  method.'  It  sct-ms  ulinoxt  ob« 
Tious  that  just  to  the  extent  that  inapcctions  of  local  school 
administration  are  made  by  state  administrative  ofllcers,  and 
reports  arc  made  to  them  by  School  Boards,  —  which  sliall 
bring  ahiucs  to  light,  expenditures  into  comparison,  and 
establish  harmonious,  well-matured  methods,  —  we  sliall  not 
only  prevent  needless,  special  school  laws,  but  shall  put  salu- 
t*ry  reetrainta  upon  party  domination,  and  patrouage-monger- 
ing  on  the  part  of  miiyors  and  politicians. 

4.  Administration  connected  wilh  tho  public  schools  has 
two  distinct  branches:  (1)  tho  providing  of  school  build- 
ings and  the  keepiug  of  them  in  repair  and  furnished  for 
t»e  ;  (2)  the  devising  of  good,  educational  melhotU,  and 
U»e  management  of  public  instruction.  The  qualifications 
noeded  for  controlling  one  branch  are  quito  different  from 
those  needed  for  the  other.  Neitlier  of  these  functions  has 
any  Icgitimatt;  rehitions  with  pai-ty  politics.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  both  parties  and  sects  should  seek,  in 
their  own  interrats.  and  from  neal  for  their  own  dogmas,  to 
dominate  every  branch  of  school  a<lmini8tnition. 

As  to  tilt)  pan  of  the  administration  first  mentioned,  which 
relaWa  to  mere  business,  there  is  no  need  that  it  should  be 
carried  on  by  a  llourd  of  Education.  It  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  Board  to  make  its  needs  known  to  the  department  of 
publio  works  or  buildings,  which  should  have  a  duty  —  and 
ought  to  be  competent  and  ready  —  to  supply  them,  as  the 
city  council  and  ordinances  may  direct.  This  dei>artment 
ahonld  build,  furnish,  and  repair  schoolhouscs,  as  It  builds. 
furnishes,  and  repaii-s  courthouses,  jails,  police  stations,  and 
prisons  — under  a  good  municipal  system.  It  has  a  great 
body  of  skilled. laborers,  purchasing  agents,  and  mechanics 
eonstanUy  in  its  «crvic«.     T»Msir  employment    as   proposed 
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voulcl  obTioiiHlj  Itarmoiiize  (iflTicinl  duties,  und  would  prolia- 
bly  reduco  th«  emt  of  munimpa]  administntion.  Why  sbould 
wc  bo  required  tn  selvcl  tncmliers  of  School  Boards  id  refer- 
ence to  very  diverse  futiclions  ?  Why  not  n»  fitly  aek  judges 
to  build  their  coiirtliouscs,  $s  School  Hoards  to  build  tliinr 
scboolhouses  ?  The  Boards  should,  of  courstr,  effectively 
advise  as  to  the  accommodations  to  bo  supiilie^l  by  these 
bouses. 

5.  The  remaining  questions  catling  for  our  notice  are 
these:  What  should  be  the  coniptK^ition  of  Municipnl  School 
Boards?  How  should  tlieir  members  Ite  selected?  What 
should  he  their  terms  r>f  office?  What  should  be  llioir 
authority  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  removal  of  their 
Bubordinat«s  ? 

We  think  the  number  of  members  on  School  Boards  should 
be  from  nine  to  thirty-six,  — having  referent*  to  the  [lopu- 
lation  of  the  municipality,  —  that  their  terms  of  office  should 
not  be  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  six  years,  and 
that  they  should  be  so  classified  that  one-third  of  them  will 
be  renewed  biennially.  In  a  large  city,  a  term  of  three 
years  requires  too  many  elections,  and  does  not  se<'ure  ade- 
quate experience  for  the  discharge  of  the  complicated  duties 
of  memliers  of  School  Boards. 

Assuming  an  elected  Board  to  be  composed  of  eighteen 
members,  two-thirds  of  them  ohould  be  elected  by  the  popu- 
lar vote  of  the  city  at  large  —  as  aldermen  at  large  are  to  bo 
elected  —  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  they  should  be  so 
olasMlied  that  one-third  of  them  Hhall  retire  biennially.  The 
other  third  should  be  .selected  by  the  council  — as  nominnted 
aldermen  are  to  be  chosen  —  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
methods  of  Free  Nomination  and  Free  Voting,  and  the  other 
analogous  provUions,  should  !»  applied  to  their  selection, : 
in  the  cases  of  electing  and  appointing  aldermen.' 

In  thus  choosing   four  members   biennially,  by   popt 

election,  — at  which  every  elector  could  cast  four  ballots  and 

bestow  them  according  to  his  sense  of  duty,  —  a  party  could 

lutrdly  find  it  possible  to  grasp  the  control  of  the  Board  at 

'  Sm  do  thMe  potnte  Cb.  XL 
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any  one  election.  All  targe  interests  would  be  likely  to 
ire  fair  repreoentation,  for  reasons  we  have  stuted  and 
not  repeat.  One  more  than  oiie-Rflli  of  the  votvrs,  by 
uniting  their  votes,  could  elect  a  man  who  would  fairly 
repreaent  themHelves.* 

6.  The  selection  of  the  other  six  members  of  the  Board 
by  the  council  would  8oem  to  have  important  advantages. 
We  have  given  the  reasnns  why  it  is  probable  that  the 
council  would  represent  public  opinion  rather  tluin  mere 
party  opinion,  and  why  the  members  it  would  choaie  would 
he  neither  extreme  radicals  nor  mere  partisann.  The  coun- 
cil, which,  as  wo  have  »e«n,  must  guide  the  policy  and  con< 
trol  the  expenditures  of  the  city,  is  the  natural  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  parts  of  a  municipal  governmetic. 
Such  methods  of  constituting  School  Boards  would  appar- 
ently do  much  to  disconnect  the  choice  of  their  members 
from  muyontlty  elections  oud  the  party  bsues  involved  In 
them. 

7.  The  council,  which  elects  the  mayor  and  makes  all 
the  city  ordinances,  oven  including  those  of  Uie  Board  of 
Education,  will  certainly  be  abundantly  competent  for  the 
duty  of  choosing  tx  third  of  its  uenibi^rs.  If  the  council 
should  sometioios  select  men  for  membcni  of  the  Board 
who  have  served  in  its  own  body,  they  would  bring  all 
the  more  valuable  experience  and  legitimuto  influence  to 
the  Board  of  Educntion.  As  this  Board  must  need  the 
aid  of  the  council  in  connection  with  appropriations  and 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  it  ts  important  thai  a  good 
undcnitandiug  should  always  exist  between  the  two  bodies. 
To  tliCM  cuds,  wu  think  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation sliould  bo  ex  officio  a  member  of  tlie  council  with  a 
right  to  take  part  in  its  dehatos,  to  which  he  could  obviously 
contribute  valuable  information.  The  ordinances  relating 
to  a  Board  of  Education  must  be  complicated  in  their  pro- 
visions and  relate  U)  many  important  ttuhjecU.  While  the 
council  must  be  tlte  paramount  authority  on  the  subject,  the 
School  Board  should  have  the  auiplest  opportunity  (or  being 
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heard  before  that  body.  We  think,  therefore,  that  no  ordi* 
nance  affecting  the  action  of  the  Board  should  be  adopted 
or  changed  by  the  council  until  after  the  Board  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  before  it  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  desirable  to  do  everything  proper  for  increasing  the 
prestige,  experience,  and  dignity  of  these  Boards.  Why 
should  they  not  be  allowed  to  elect  a  few  honorary  members 
of  their  body  after  the  analogy  of  the  suggested  Honorary 
Members  of  the  council?  They  might  be  selected  from 
ex-presidents  of  colleges,  ex-school  officers,  and  ex-members 
of  the  School  Board  itself.^ 

8.  Nearly  all  the  offices  of  the  school  department  below  the 
grade  of  members  of  the  School  Board  should  be  filled  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  the  higher  posi- 
tions being,  as  a  rule,  filled  by  promotions  from  the  lower, 
as  we  have  before  explained  as  to  other  ofBcers.  The  Board 
of  Education,  if  at  all  competent  for  its  functions,  must  be 
by  far  the  fittest  authority  for  filling  these  places.  If  it 
should  be  thought  useful  to  have  some  of  these  officers  — 
those  perhaps  engaged  in  inspections  and  reports  —  some- 
what independent  of  the  Board,  they  might  be  either  selected 
or  confirmed  by  the  council.  To  have  them  appointed  by 
the  mayor  would  be  to  involve  their  functions  with  party 
issues  and  elections.  School  Boards  thus  constituted 
would,  apparently,  represent  the  real  interests  and  convic- 
tions of  the  community  concerning  the  schools,  and  not 
merely  those  political  conglomerations  of  forces  in  city 
elections  that  result  from  compromises  and  deals  in  which 
the  issues  of  national  and  state  politics  rather  than  school 
matters  are  taken  into  account.  In  our  School  Boards  we 
should  certainly  have  decided  convictions  and  earnest  de- 
bates about  school  affairs.  The  people  would  naturally 
take  an  increased  interest  both  in  school  elections  and  in 
school  administration.  School  superintendents  and  other 
school  officers  in  great  cities  would  feel  the  need,  under 
such  a  system,  of  regarding  the  independent  public  senti- 
ment as  to  school  affairs.     It  would  not  be  enough  to  merely 
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court  the  favor  of  pnrty  managers  and  maiorUies.  A  very 
different,  class  of  men  from  thow  generally  chosen  might 
be  made  members  of  School  Hoards.  School  KdinintMriition 
nitghl  gain  as  muoh  in  intellectual  and  moral  power  aa 
parties  would  lose  of  illegitimate  influence  and  vicious 
pntronage. 

II 

1.  The  difference  between  non-partisan,  truly  represon- 
tative  School  Hoards  and  the  Boards  which  spring  from 
party  theories  and  autocratic  mayors  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  recent  legislation  of  New  York,'  A  law  of  that  stale 
has  provided  for  a  new  School  Hoard  for  New  York  City, 
which  has  control  of  its  schooU  and  school  system,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  for  state  inspection.  This  slatut«, 
passed  when  the  reform  sentiment  which  elected  Mayor 
StroQg  in  16d4  was  a  considerable  force  at  Albany,  has 
some  excellent  provisions,  and  by  no  means  enilwdies  the 
extreme  party,  or  autocratic  mayoralty,  theories,  tliough  it 
is  very  seriously  impaired  by  them. 

It  provides  for  twenty-one  members  —  eommissinners  — of 
tlte  School  board,  but  for  no  electioo  of  any  of  them.  The 
mayor  is  to  appoint  all  of  them.  A  f^reat  addition  is  thus 
made  to  the  pntronago-mongering  influences  which  are  power- 
fol  in  mayoralty  elections.  Those  voters  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  schools — but  are  not  active  party  men — have 
no  opportunity  to  unite  upon  and  elect  such  commissioners 
OS  they  desire.  All  school  patronage  is  made  a  pnrt  of  the 
vast  mass  of  patronage  and  spoils  which  the  mayor  is  to  dis- 
pense, and  which  helps  make  the  appointing  and  removing 
power  the  dominating  force  in  mayoralty  eloctions.  The 
wlfish  tteots  and  pailisans  can  arrange  with  mayoralty  can- 
didates to  give  their  votes  for  promisea  of  Scbool  Commis- 
sioners and  ollior  scbool  ofticers.  Tho  wliolo  tbcory  of 
separating  the  School  Administration  from  tbe  party  system 
is  repudiat«d  by  thla  law.  Tho  School  Commtsuonors,  who 
should  represent  all  classes  of  the  intvlligcut  people,  are 
>  a.  an  of  N.  Y.  uwi,  isss. 
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tikely  to  be  all  of  onu  kind  —  rcsponsivo  eitber  to  Uie  inter- 
ests of  a  dominant  party  majority  or  of  sii  autocratic  mayor. 

Thu  cummis»iouvrs  are  to  liuld  tbcir  of&cL-  for  only  three 
years,  and  thuy  arc  to  be  so  classified  that  the  mayor  ia  to 
appoint  80VUU  annually.  While  this  classification  13  some 
vbcck  upon  merv  party  domination,  it  would  be  far  better  if 
the  term  were  six  yuars,  for  it  would  reduce  mayoralty 
school  patronage  by  one-half,  and  would  enable  the  commia- 
sioneis  to  bucomu  more  competent  for  their  duliea.  Ijut  we 
should  not  forget  that  both  mayors  and  parties  desire  the 
largest  possible  patronage,  and  this  every  year. 

U  iJie  New  York  luw  hud  been  framed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
lawB  regulating  appointments  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis, — 
lie  not  beiug  allowed  full  power  to  make  them  uuUI  the  third 
year  of  his  term,  when  he  will  have  learned  much  of  the 
needs  of  the  city,  —  it  wotdd  bo  far  lv«s  object  iooable.  The 
New  York  law  requires  the  mayor,  elected  Id  November, 
to  have  his  seven  commissioners  apjtoinled  by  the  third 
Wediiuttday  of  the  same  month,  — and  they  are  to  lake  oilice 
in  January,  —  thus  apparently  requiring  them  to  be  made 
before  the  passions  of  the  campaign  have  burned  out,  or  the 
elccitiou  pledges  of  the  mayor  have  been  forgotten. 

2.  The  law  provides  for  fifteen  school  inspection  districts 
and  for  five  inspectors  for  each,  —  also  to  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  —  to  be  so  classified  that  one>third  ol  them  will 
be  appointed  every  year.  Why  thus  facilitate  annual  politi- 
cal appointmontii  which  run  through  the  whole  school  orf^aoi- 
zation  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  School  Board  is  not  best 
fitted  for  such  appointment!),  why  not  have  them  made  by  the 
non-partiflan  city  councils — a  method  which  would  take 
these  ofiicers  out  of  party  politics? 

8.  We  may  highly  approve  the  provisions  of  this  law  to 
the  effect  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  not  bo 
removed  save  for  cause,  or  by  a  vote  of  not  leiis  than  two* 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board.  But  what  sliull 
we  say  of  its  unjust,  inconsistent,  spoils-system  provisions 
which  declare  that  the  clerk  of  tliu  Board,  the  assistant 
8Ui>oriu(ondents,  and  the   whole  body  of  its  clerical  force 
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"  are  to  hold  tlieir  respective  positioiia  duritiff  the  pleaaure  qf 
ihf.  Board,"  —  that  u,  may  be  removed  by  n  barn  majority  of 
this  body,  which  may  have  just  received  itevoa  party  favoritea 
into  its  menihership  —  without  avowed  ruasuiiK,  at  mere  cu- 
pricti.  and  jierhnps  to  serve  party  eiiiU.  These  removals  may 
be  madu  without  allowing  the  officers  proposed  to  be  removed 
tht;  IcHst  upportuuity  of  making  any  defence  or  evea  explit- 
iiution. 

These  officers  are  likely  to  be  persons  of  high  int«Uigenoe 
and  sensibility,  though  if  they  are  not  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  any  enlightened  city  to  thus  treat  its  public  servants. 
Any  decent  Hoard  of  Education  should  be  ashamed  to  re- 
move one  of  ita  officers  at  mere  pleasure,  or  for  reasons  it  is 
not  willing  to  publicly  avow  and  defend.  No  city  deserves 
a  good  Rchool  system,  or  ia  likely  to  have  one,  which  allows 
its  minor  school  officials  to  be  thus  treated.  Of  this  law  it 
may  be  said  that  no  part  of  its  provisions  would  be  violated 
if  the  mayor  should  appoint  every  commissioner  from  the 
same  party  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  its 
advantage,  or  if  every  one  of  tlie  clerical  servants  of  the 
Board  should  be  annually  discharged,  with  the  proclaimed 
intention  of  making  patronago  and  spoik  for  the  members 
of  the  Board,  their  party,  and  the  mayor.  In  a  very  large 
part  of  its  provisions,  therefore,  the  law  is  equally  in  the 
spirit  of  an  autocratic,  irresponsible  mayor,  a  dt-spotic  parti- 
HLiii  spoils  system,  and  a  city-party  govcromuut. 

III.     Sanitary  Adminiatration 

I.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of  a  continnoua  coun- 
cil—  which  makes  all  the  ordinances  —  greatly  increases  the 
safety  of  intrusting  the  executive  direction  of  the  several 
ileputments  to  a  single  bead.  The  experienced  council  is 
always  at  band  to  investigate  and  redress  abuses,  to  give 
advice,  and  to  supply  wisdom  for  emergencies. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  departments  which,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  require  an  executive  Buurd  of  several  mem- 
Iiers  for  its  head.     We  have  just  considvi'cd  one  of  them  — 
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the  Board  of  Education  —  and  the  Board  of  Health  ia  an- 
other. It  is  almoat  too  plain  for  discussion  that  there  can 
be  no  good  Board  of  Health  without  persons  well  instructed 
in  medical  sciences  and  sanitary  administration  having  an 
important  part  in  its  management.  Yet  a  good  medical 
commissioner  may  be  utterly  incompetent  for  dealing  with 
the  legal  and  constitutional  principles,  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  business  interests  with  which  a  Board  of  Health 
must  deal.  The  advantage,  in  a  great  city,  of  having  a 
lawyer  of  sound  judgment  —  sure  to  be  all  the  more  useful 
if  he  has  been  a  judge  —  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Health 
Board  is  very  plain. 

As  such  a  Board  has  important  duties  in  connection  witii 
light,  ventilation,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  buildings,  both 
private  and  public,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  among  its 
membership  a  person  specially  qualified  for  judging  of  such 
matters.  Thus  three  widely  different  qualifications,  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  person,  are  needed  upon  every  Board 
of  Health. 

Such  a  Board  can  hardly  have,  through  its  own  subordi- 
nates, the  means  of  exerting  either  the  physical  or  the  legal 
power  which  is  essential  for  supporting  the  numerous  strug- 
gles it  must  maintain  against  those  who  violate  the  duties, 
ordinances,  or  laws  it  is  bound  to  enforce.  It  consequently 
needs  to  have  a  close  alliance  with  the  police  force,  which 
is  best  effected  by  making  the  head,  or  some  high  officer 
of  this  force,  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Health  Board.  We 
can  see  therefore  liow  unwise  it  must  always  be  to  trust  the 
diverse  and  dangerous  powers  of  such  a  Board  to  any  single 
officer. 

2.  Another  class  of  reasons  lead  to  the  same  conclusions. 
No  official  powers  are  less  clearly  definable,  or  are  more 
summarily  and  secretly  exercised,  than  those  of  a  Board  of 
Health.  It  both  makes  its  orders,  and  directs  and  supervises 
their  prompt  execution  —  often  acting  the  part  at  once  of 
prosecutors,  of  judges  and  jurors,  of  sheriffs  and  constables. 
Hence  the  plain  need  that  every  Board  of  Health  should 
have  in  its  membership,  not  only  experience  and  capacity  of 
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difforont  kinils.  but  vvcry  pue»iblc  guaranty  of  wisdom,  d«- 
liberatiori,  uud  juxtiuo  in  it«  ovLiuu.  A  single  judge  is  nafe, 
for  be  must  act  publicly,  luust  follow  precedents,  and  must 
bear  butb  sides  before  bv  directs  tbu  execution  of  his  orders; 
and  ho  is  subject  to  appellate  authority.  But  a  single  bvaltb 
oBicer,  who  may  act  secretly  and  stimtaarily,  may  easily 
become  an  effective  force  for  party  despotism,  as  was  noturi' 
ously  the  case  in  New  York  City  before  1866,  when  a  Hoard 
of  Health  of  the  kind  here  suggested  vtha  tirst  eslablislied.' 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  American  cities 
party  managers  regularly  count  upon  the  exercise  —  or  tlie 
threat  of  tlic  exorcise  —  of  the  powers  of  the  siiiglf  health 
officer  us  an  effective  forcu  in  piirtisaii  vrarfare  fi>r  extorting 
politioal  assessment  and  coercing  voters. 

3.  It  is  too  plain  for  nrgumeut  that  the  party  opinions  of 
health  officers  are  intriniiicully  immaterial,  that  all  control- 
ling party  bios  or  zeal  on  their  part  are  disqualification  for 
their  duties  and  tluit  every  kind  of  party  interference  in  their 
selection  and  doings  is  aii  evil  against  which  the  criuiinal  law 
should  be  directed. 

4.  Accoi-ding  to  theories  quite  generally  accepted,  a  Hoard 
of  Health  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  body  whose  supreme  duty 
oonoems  local  Home  Rule  and  safety.  This  is  a  seltish  and 
Iftrgely  nntenable  view,  being  a  part  of  the  falae  and  super- 
ficial sj'stem  of  Home  Rule  which  \ve  have  felt  com|)elled  to 
controvert.  Pestilence  and  contagion  regard  no  govern- 
mental lines,  but  from  villages  and  cities  sweep  over  whole 
states.  The  slate  has  a  common  duty  to  prot4>ct  all  its  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  any  local  health  oftkers,  by  reason  of  incapavity 
or  neglect,  allow  causes  of  peril  to  tbu  public  healtli  to  ho 
developed,  or  to  enter  the  stitto,  the  state  will  be  unfaithful 
to  its  obligations  to  the  whole  people  if  it  <locii  not  sujiplr  a 
prompt  and  paramoiuit  healtJi  authority  which  will  super- 
sede or  coerce  the  delinquent  local  officials.  The  Now  York 
state  health  officer,  the  (jUHmRtino  commissioners  at  New 
York  Hud  other  ports,  and  tlio  action  of  Uio  national  govern- 
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mcnt  for  tJie  pratectioii  of  lienllh  under  the  pover  to  iM^ulntc 
coiiimorce  are  but  broader  examples  of  the  mine  [mnuDouul 
fimctioD  and  duty  —  a  duty  utterly  inoompoitible  with  the 
alleged  right  of  a  mtuiioipAlity  to  do  as  it  pleaiws  in  refereuoo 
to  Himilary  uffiui's. 

a.  It  WM  sucih  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state  which 
gttvc  fonn  to  the  New  York  health  hiw  of  1866  to  which  wo 
have  referred.  It  is  a  law  peculiar  in  theory,  framework, 
and  tulnuiiistrative  utethods,  and  it  has  produced  resull«  so 
beiieflcial  as  to  deserve  some  notice,  though  many  facts  of 
importance  can  be  allowed  space  oaly  in  notes.' 

6.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  bring  within  the  jurisdio* 
tion  of  tliis  Board  various  matters  wliich  —  being  regarded 
ns  nuisances  —  had  generally  been  supposed  to  entitle  the 
offender  })roceeded  ngiiinst  to  a  trial  by  jury — a  trial  likely 
to  disastrously  affect  the  salutary  efficiency  of  the  Board. 
The  attempt  was  therefore  made  by  this  law,  and  by  tbe 
ordinanoes  and  regulations  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  to  give 


■  Pr«Tioiu  lo  ils  uiiw;linMit  tlia  taniury  oonditlon  «f  Kaw  York  City  bad  beea 
■»  AlkimlDBU  It  mw  corrupt  and  deipoUe;  UMitnglchealUialBow  — mbanllnal* 
ta  111*  major  wbomUiadoinlDftiit  cIlypartrolBCtod  — luul  hnbitDaUr  prwUlntad 
hi*  authority  tor  rxrryiiii;  Uin  vliutioiiti  and  NiiortlaK  antMnipiiiK  fn  aid  at  bU 
party.  Tbcre  had  incontly  been  a  uon-partlBn  n|iri*ln|[  In  (htm  ot  untiarjr 
ntariii-  There  bul  btfiun  lo  bo  dlntriut  of  party -e loci rd  niDyora,  and  tlnobl 
bad  baRun  to  rIiuw  iMnll  on  Ihn  jiuri  cit  iliv  niu»t  liitiOIIg*nt  ciilivut  •■  hi  Oit 
vifduni  o[  tbc  (b««ry  of  srliU-vinc  Kanilnry  reform  "  by  lE^'iiix  all  pomr  to  Uio 
loayor  and  hnldiuu  him  rMi«nilble."  A  law  bavod  on  a  dilferDnt  tbcory  vi« 
dvmandad  nnd  onamid.  It  wa*  to  bo  mula  applluabt*  doi  oinly  to  Uio  dUo*  of 
Neir  Yiitk  ttiid  Brooklyu,  bill  to  conaiiUnbU  oulIyiiiK  dlilricti,  htiiig  MAriy 
coutontdvo  witb  tbe  district  wblcb  ii  no*  Included  lutder  tbe  law  o(  t8V7  «ftftUB( 
tbe  GrtAler  N«w  York. 

A  fall]  creatlnft  a  Buitril  of  Rvullb  was  fr)ini«il  anbauntSally  npon  tba  UiMnr 
wblcb  we  har«  Mt  fortb-    Tbe  luecoasors  of  the  fini  tonr  comiolvloaieni  i 
—  wboM  terms  wv»  to  cluailtml  tbal  onaof  ibein  would  reiiro  nadi  ymr —  wm« 
lo  hold  of&eo  tor  four  yuan.    Ho  mayor  a&d  no  jioputar  nioetlon  ware  to  have  an]r 
part  In  DlUn^  tbe  oAkcB  or  controUtng  the  admlnlnration  under  tba  law. 

WhIU  tlie  law  gnv*  much  liiii;nr  jiowfn  lo  Uin  II«allh  Iloinl  ihao  atiy  olbcr 
HmIiIi  Board  In  tbii  oountry  bad  erer  poteviard,  or,  perbupa.  y**  fcattaiat,  Ik* 
eintcbB  of  It  wa»  so  JuMly  rognlated  ibai  tbe  Ikrard  praeiically  bad  Ims  up(M> 
tuuliy  tor  nibttrary.  mwret,  or  coimpt  action  than  wa*  iwaasawd  b^miM  bMltb 
niitbcirltlMiln  AineriMnultiea.  lliB Board  waa  Kl>'ra  >he  whole  onliaane»4nalihif 
power  pertnluluG  ici  mnttere  wllliin  ita  jurisdiction  —  (at  tlicrv  was  bo  eoajip«lonl 
or  uoD-jiartiiian  cliy  council.  Tlie  Board  trat  |[ivon  ann  a  power  of  maltl^ 
arresu.    LawtuI  New  York.  liUS,  Ui.  lU),  Sac.  C33. 
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tlie  Board  the  citousive  powers  it  nc«<lod,  and  consequently 
to  practically  no  restrict  t)io  faUc  and  protended  rif[ht  of 
trial  by  jury,  that  it  could  not  longer  bo  used  ofrcctivi>Iy  in 
Kid  of  partimtn  aud  dcinagogioal  intluoncu  for  tliu  purposes 
of  obstruction  aud  iiiipuuity.  That  quite  original  attempt 
waa  very  Duccesttful,  and  no  provision  of  tlio  law  has  boen 
more  UHcful. 

The  salutary  power  of  the  Board  ihiui  couslitut«d  waa  con- 
spicuous from  Ihe  outeet.  Under  the  law — the  fuudamcntal 
proviaions  of  which  arc  atill  enforced  —  luauy  thousantls  of 
eoMSof  nuisances  of  the  most  varied  kinds  have  beeu  justly 
and  Hpeedily  di-alt  with  by  the  Boanl  without  any  jury  trial, 
and  thud  the  sanitary  condition  of  New  York  has  been  greatly 
improved.' 

7.  It  was  a  part  of  tlio  tlieory  upon  which  this  law  was 
based  —  the  same  theory  which  hns  largely  given  form  and 
ehonicter  to  tlic  city  council  herein  proposed  —  that  good 
sanitary  administration  can  be  best  secured  by  appetding  to 
public  opinion  rather  than  to  party  opinion,  and  through  a 
eotitinuoux  sanitary  body,  the  control  of  which  no  party  can 
grasp  as  the  prize  of  a  victory  in  a  single  election,  yet 
a  body  the  Rieml>eni  of  which  shall  at  all  times  be  fitly 
responsive  to  public  sentiment. 

It  U  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Health  thus 
creates!  has  been  the  mait  ju»t,  powerful,  ajid  useful  body 
for  sanitary  administration  which  has  ever  existed  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  found  a  great  source  of  its  strength 
in  the  provision  for  giving  the  persons  to  be  affected  by  its 
proposed  action  a  fair  opportunity,  in  all  important  proceed- 
ings, for  appearing  before  the  Board  and  presenting  evidenoe 
in  their  own  defence  before  final  action  should  be  taken  ; 
but  it  allowed  prompt  aud  summary  proceedings  in  other 
'oaaes.' 


■  Aa  tbH  wrttrt  ilnfted  Ihtt  law  And  tke  Cods  of  Sajiitary  Oidinaaoa  nndar  It, 
uiil  wu  (nr  uvsnl  ya>n  Uin  leg>l  mdritet  of  Uib  Dmuit.  bo  U  afcto  to  ipMJl  iait- 
nltolf  of  lU  pracllcil  •ITa.-u, 

■d*e.  I(  ot  tbs  aut.    Tlio  juiiloi*  aad  nlllitj  of  the  procMdUig*  nndct  Uil* 
Board  war*  tuck  tfau,  atlcr  Hid  Tweed  t*ctloM  bftd  irluinpbod  In  ISO.  tt  did  iioi 
Mtuv  to  rtpeal  iu  (uadAmouul  nxwUiod*  wbicb  lUlt  nrriT*,  Iheocb  (oi  fttrtj 
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Ttie  toUoviag  signiticant  facts  illustrate  the  non-partisan 
eharooter,  the  moral  tone,  and  the  Rtabililj  of  ndminutration 
which  tiiioh  a  law  has  secured :  no  casie  of  freud  or  corrup- 
tion has  yet  (_18!>7)  been  proved  against  the  Ikjiinl  of  Health 
or  any  one  of  its  officers ;  the  investigations  of  Hew  York 
City  affaira  in  18%  —  in  which  fraud  and  extortion  were 
proved  against  various  officers  and  dcjiartnit^ntA  of  the  city 
government  —  disclosod  oothing  of  the  Idnd  against  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  left  its  ofSccrs  undisturbed ;  the  same 
person  who  wns  iirst  appointed  to  the  important  ofRoe  of 
secretary  of  thu  Board  of  Health  in  1866  now  holds  Die 
same  ofiico  which  h«  Ims  filled  continuously  for  more  tlinn 
thiity-Uireo  year*.' 

6.  Next  in  iniportancu  U>  a  well-constituted  Board  of 
Houlth,  and  comfx^tent  members  to  611  it.  is  »  code  of  good 
sauitAry  laws  fur  thv  state  appropriately  applicable  to  every 
city  within  it«  border*.  Neither  New  York  nor  hardly  any 
American  stato  hiui  such  a  piece  of  tegialatiou.  Yet  the 
facHltli  Jan's  and  onlittunees  applicable  to  the  city  of  New 
York  contain  most  of  the  proviiuons  needed  for  such  a  code. 
and  thoy  liuvc  the  great  advantage  of  having  bven  thoroughly 
tested  by  practice. 

The  importance,  in  the  intercet*  both  of  justice  and  safetyt 
of  having  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  the  Boards  of  Health 
in  a  statfi  clearly  defined,  is  manifest.  AU  uncertainty  on 
these  points  facilitates  despotism  and  neglect  of  duly  on  the 
part  of  health  authoritieR,  tends  to  the  pnMtitution  of  their 
powers  for  partisan  purpose^  and  causes  excessive  litigatjoa 
and  needlcea  peril  to  the  public  health.  Such  n  code  t^ould 
clearly  set  forth  not  only  what  powers  the  Boardii  of  Health 
—  allowed  the  largest  authority  —  may  exercise,  but  also 
what  parts  of  the«o  powers  are  allowed  to  Boards  of  a  root 


■iTutsfH  Kaw  York  Oltjr  wm  made  a  lepante  naltMT  dtiirliii,  ud  the  i 
«M  0VIBltel|VOkatlB|poWDr.  TbB  BmM  do*-  (ISW)  oaDstMaot  (oar  nombats. 
Of  whieb  tha  Hatllb  OSetr  at  tii*  Fan  at  »•«  York  ud  iba  Pr««iil«it  of  U»  BoWil 
■at  I'oliiTu  are  IB-o. 

>  II  would  lum  boM  a  fnst  ieOiuutal  U  Um  pnbUe  InicMMa  lo  bar*  tiad  a 
iwr-aiaioii  at  al)ori-4*nu  »oei«A*ri«a  aecwdJtng  to  thm  parly  BNlfcod  of  alartlBg 


UiOnXt  JiOMD(«nUTKC!       4U 


«>tT  ifciiTiii   «  bmf  >yirta<i  to  tk»  ^^mW  »v«M  4Mtaw 

>  •rcr;  city :  A»  dntias  of  IwalUi  vOom*  wuttM  W  brtlw 
tb*  ligbia  umI  Mfvty  o(  Um  eiliw*  wuuki  to 

|po«ai«  for  M4nnediag  (or  Um  tUM  IUI.Y  loc*!    IKwtnt  >>( 
Icttlth  wUch,  bj^  its  a^lflcl.  Iim  ■UowwI  (h?  muumua  mtoiy 
of  tlie  state  to  ht  iiuiwrtUed.' 

9.  It  »  on  uDfurtiitiiklc  inoidoiil  to  lh«  mlvAiilitbtw  ttf  our 
^■tatioaal  systom  tluit  wii  must  liavp,  in  llitt  m»tii,  iiiili'|w)itil)>t(i 
1th  udminiiitnition  iu  vnvb  vtAtv)  but  to  iiinkv  \\\\m  uvU 
vorse  by  allowing  uvvry  city  niid  (nwn  to  Ik>  iiiil«|u>itili>(ti  in 
this  regnrd,  secniK  Uttlo  itliurt  of  coimivntiou  Ht  our  nwii  porll, 
Is  it  too  muob  to  liopa  thitt  mmo  hIaIo  will  wwit  Imi  wIm 
enough  to  prepare  a  mndtil  ottttv  Minitury  vmlo  wlilnli  tlin 
o^er  states  can  tn  lliu  iniUn  iiduiil-  ?  ■ 
The  slute  of  New  York  liiut  ilonv  inuob  In  Iho  Wfty  u( 

*  Sfn  pcMcrfaiita  on  llil*  aiiblfot  In  Ok.  IL 

*  It  U  nut  vnry  aiuplcloiis  (or  u»mt\y  mult  ii(  iliU  hlii'l  iIiaI  (W  ranitltiillnli 
«f  N'"*  York,  u anwudod  In  IMM, dlTMod  Iuclnp4  lol"  iliraa  kImmh  III  Ih^M 
lMvlnK«poiiuUlt(ima('jao^lorn>oi«i  (3)  lhoMlMVlii||«  liMi^iMiliitloa,  liiil  m'I 

Im*  Ui«b  SO.O(M;  toA  ai  •!)  Ilia  oUii>r  (ttito*  -ul  wlii.v|i  I* I*M  itiM*  itr> 

Uility.  Two  iMMTda  of  eomralMtOiMn  warn  a|i|Mlii(Ml  Itj  iha  ■uioin'*  iii  IHW,  — 
aMIsdnttaaniUIdMrWr  (orvlIlM  ut  Ui»  awuM  aUM.  iImi  •xliat  tiMliallaeril 
•  duriMtortlwiMarUaatMnlelaM.  Tba  ilMfl  ot  flhaiianilHMf*  iMOtilotf  x* 
^— ly  In  pHaolple  ftiul  4auUad  pravlaloa*  nUMj  'llMlmlUl.  lot  inotKU  •■fj 
•■■•*■«  powsn  rot  BuwilivtIlMllk.-twDdlaUailtfii'-'  '">•• 

apiWMtlf  fklUas  M  aM  Uia  advanucM  "'  •  Maia  •■<  "T, 

t  wMhrn  ajnun  nuIim  Is  ta  4«*taa>l  tut  (h>  ■««■• 


■M^iu  kixmI  raaaoM  appwr  whjoua  tTitem,  Plih  B|>tiruttfUt*  wUiiUiUiu, 
**"J^  *^*  ■""  f  rtlMe  Matted*,  dMt4d  DM  baaalavwd.  h  aa  Ura  aaylatoari, 
^«Btt««twortb*Mal^  nMaMMMC— 4tMM«liralUatlltllM|i4toS 
y  *>'■»  or  aua»  raofla  AmU  Mii  —  Uw  )«4»>,  ilMfti*,  a«4  iiaMiil4— 
?^~^***  *•  l<u»  pawn  aa  aaA  •  B<a«d  aad  adbaaa  la  a  Wf  *>r  I"/)**, 
i_^  T?"^*  >"'l*a.  Ikoack  U  Mar  ta*"  ta» 
r^    ™*  *»w~  limai  a<  kMU  Un  M« 


MU»a^ 
I,  a  M«r  «f  ito 
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demonstrating  the  advantage  of  a  state  Board  of  Health 
having  adequate  powers  over  the  local  Health  Boards  to  be 
exercised  whenever  the  action  of  the  Boards  is  inadequate. 
Mr.  Fairlie  has  set  forth  interesting  facts  on  the  subject 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  legislatorB.^ 

>  Cent,  if  Jdminittrotfon  in  JTew  York,  pp.  13S-UT. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. — CONOERSISG  POLICB  ADMINISTBATION 

Katim  ot  thti  ddliM  o(  polloomcn.  Need  lliat  Ihpy  itionld  out  bo  putUaok. 
Mn*t  Iroat  tnoinborii  ot  all  parlloa  aliho.  Theory  and  clfgct  of  bl-panliwD  poIlM 
fonitiilMloiit.  Kuril  ciiiiiniluSoiix  (ttmnmUi*  pullntmra  aail  can**  Darrnptloii. 
Panivii  rrtia(«  bl-pnrliian  ciimmiuioLii  in  ordiM  lo  ucure  a  monopulj  of  (>alroa> 
tips  aud  (polla.  Vldoiu  Atauachuutu  Inivi  on  the  lahJocL.  A  atlll  wotm 
follea  lav  ot  Tttw  York.  Tha  b«*i  citiiens  for  pollc«iu*a  <lMlari4  InootapMent, 
in  order  to  £>><!  Ilio  iiarilMns  of  ADituiy  a  inunopolj.  Wbetlwv  pollcBman  ara 
■lala  or  arc  men  maulclpnl  ofllctn  ther  ■hould  ragant  tiia  tigbu  and  IniarMti 
of  thn  vhnlo  jx^riiiln.    Tlioy  ■bonld  if  Impartial  aa  becwaoo  aMt*  anil  Uw  ciiy. 

RcoMinii  vitij  UiH  Hlal<>  nhnuld  pay  part  ot  tbn  cost  of  maintaining  police  In 
dtlca.  Prauiioo  on  the  lubjsct  lii  Euroiwan  counirlfB.  and  lu  ntUiiy.  liotna 
■tata  oJBcor  iboald  iiiajwi't  Incal  |Killra.  Siidi  InkpcicUim  wnulil  Iw  lili{hly  iiK«fii1, 
Foltoa  l^Mam  ot  Gtimii  Briiain.  Kind  ot  tialc  intpeollon  Amprionti  iwlloonien 
D«ed.  PolicADion  will  soao  b«  naoded  ontalde  of  eltlei-  The  effoct  □(  chn  aiaie  in- 
■pccilonii  wo  noiT  havo  Jimtlilaa  Ita  axtcnalon  to  tha  pulico.  Why  iwlliwmvn  nhould 
■Dini'tliiiini  l)i>  unnrl  limtMut  nf  mltliU  tn  suiipmH  inobi  and  rioca  outalds  alllm. 
Great  iiboI  aud  utility  of  »  itate  pnlim  code  Kt-nrrallr  appllsabla  lo  all  inanld> 
palltlei.  What  tbc  code  uliould  pnivido.  Eiuter  htvIcd  RhouIJ  bo  pmvldod  fur 
tha  oldai  poticoniKii.  ft*t!rlii|;  all'iwnncM.  Wlinllii>r  (hrrn  dtmuld  b*  a  "alnKla 
hwid  of  Ilia  pnlliy."  niitl  llii!  iiiDniiinjc  of  thiit  phrnne.  Why  the  mayor  ihonld  not 
be  iicitd  ot  Ibc  potico.  What  puvror  the  counrll  should  hars  in  rn^nl  la  It.  Why 
impOBlblo  thot  aay  ilnglc  officer  (hoold  control  all  poller  mntlen. 

\Vk  liavo  ref<>rrt!(i  to  scveriil  problums  of  police  adminis- 
tmtioii,  but  tlio  subject  rcquir(>s  furthur  notice.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  policcmou  should  not  bo  pitrtisuns,  or  seek  to  promoto 
the  mteroat«  of  any  party,  sect,  or  fnction.  Tlioy  should  bo 
impartial  and  just  alike  tovrard  all  tlio  people — their  pro- 
tectors regardless  of  their  political  or  rulij^ious  opiuions. 
They  should  be  selected  aiid  governed  irrespective  of  po- 
Htical  or  reli^ous  views  or  nfTiliations.  and  should  be  so 
dinciplified  and  instructed  us  to  develop  and  sustoiu  a  non- 
partisan gpirit.  Just  in  the  degree  that  any  policeman,  or 
officer  of  the  [lolice  force,  has  a  controlling  biaa  of  mind 
for  or  againHt  luiy  party,  faction,  or  sect,  he  is  unfit  for 
his  position. 

1.  There  is:,  legitimately,  no  republican  vr»y  and  no  demo- 
cratio  vay  of  being  a  good  pc4ioe  ofHoer ;  but  ouc  non-parti- 
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aau,  patriotic,  and  impartial  way,  which  should  be  the  same 
in  every  part  of  the  state.  Every  police  officer  ought  to 
strive  to  be  an  impartial  servant  of  the  whole  people  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  the  lawful  commands  of  superior 
authority,  A  community  incapable  of  thus  regarding  its 
policemen  cannot  have,  and  can  hardly  deserve  to  have,  a 
good  city  government. 

The  policeman's  position  is  largely  that  of  the  soldier, 
though  the  policeman  has  more  liberty  and  may  be  held 
to  a  greater  individual  responsibility  than  the  soldier. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  functions  or  legitimate  discipline 
of  policemen  which  tends  to  make  them  either  partisans  or 
electioneerers.  If  not  tempted  or  coerced  by  politicians  and 
party  managers,  policemen  would,  as  regularly  as  soldiers, 
attend  to  their  duties  and  become  true  servants  of  the 
people.  The  greatest  dif&culties  of  policemen,  as  well  as 
the  most  vicious  influences  which  they  encounter,  arise  from 
the  interference  of  parties  and  their  managers.  Under  a 
well-devised  and  weU-managed  municipal  system  parties 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have,  nor  would  patriotic  and 
legitimate  parties  seek  to  gain,  any  more  control  of  the 
police  administration  than  of  that  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 
We  can  have  a  good  non-partisan  police  force,  which  will 
treat  all  the  people  fairly,  as  soon  as  we  place  it  under  laws 
and  regulations  which  disregard  all  mere  party  and  sectarian 
interests,  and  give  its  members  a  real  liberty  and  power  to 
properly  discharge  their  functions. 

2,  It  is  obviously  the  duty  not  only  of  all  citizens,  but  of 
all  parties  and  factions,  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
non-partisan  discharge  of  the  duties  of  policemen.  But 
parties  and  politicians  generally  take  a  very  different  view 
of  these  matters.  They  insist  on  a  party  test  for  entering 
the  police  force ;  they  claim  that  active  party  men  are  the 
best  policemen  ;  they  declare  that  such  men  have  the  highest 
claims  upon  the  offices  under  police  departments. 

If  that  theory  be  true,  every  party  should  insist  on  filling 
with  its  most  active  adherents  not  only  every  place  on  a 
police  commission,  but  every  position  under  it.     This  has 
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boon  the  baU-civilizcd  theory  upon  which  Tamtnany,  moat 
puUticiaiis.  itiitl  many  American  cities  liavu  hnbituall;  act«d, 
Bavc  as  coerced  by  the  civil  service  reform  laws. 

ExpuriencG  luis  so  fur  skowu  tko  disastrous  effeots  o£ 
eofurcing  this  theory  that  public  opinion,  in  many  parts  of 
tha  country,  has  become  too  enlightened  for  ita  safe  avowal 
by  parties.  Ttiey  dure  not  longer  openly  insist  on  a  police 
force,  or  even  a  police  commission,  being  composed  of  tlie 
adherents  of  a  single  party  or  iteet. 

d.  (*andor,  consistency,  and  truth  require  them  to  admit, 
W  *  consequence,  that  neither  mere  partisans  nor  politiciaas, 
but  only  such  fiur-minded  men  as  we  have  described,  are  lit 
to  be  made  eitlter  policemen  or  police  commissioner.  But 
oit)'  parties  have  not  patriotism  enough  for  this.  It  would 
ippress  much  party  patronage  and  spoils,  and  would   in 

rprinoiple  condemn  the  whole  party  system  for  governing 
cities.  They  therefore  insist — and  so,  very  thoughtlessly, 
ilo  many  more  worthy  men  —  tJiat  repreHentatives  from  each 

^party  shall  be  balanced  on  police  commissions.  Under  this 
system  one  unfit  man  is  to  be  employed  to  compel  another 
unlit  man  to  do  his  duty.  This  is  the  origin  and  theory 
of  bi< partisan  commissions. 

It  is  really  a  party  device  for  securing  a  party  monopoly  of 
patronage  and  spoils,  and  for  dividing  them  between  the 
managers  of  the  great  parties  —  often  conspiring  together. 
Iti>partLsan  commissions  would  seem  grotesquely  absurd 
were  it  not  for  the  glamour  of  justice  witli  which  party 
illusion  and  ambition  clothe  them.  They  involve  the  con- 
fesfiion  that  partisan  zeal  and  activity,  in  city-party  politica, 
generally  disqualify  men  for  doing  justice  and  being  honest 
where  party  intei-ests  are  concerned.  Why  not  then  make 
police  commissioners,  as  we  make  generaU  and  admirals,  out 
of  non-partisan,  fair-minded,  independent  men  who  desire, 
and  are  able,  t»  treat  all  citixens  with  common  justice  re- 
gar«Uos8  of  party.  This  is  a  too  disinterested  and  patriotic 
policy  for  mere  poUtioians;  and  until  we  are  enlightened 
enough  aa  a  people  to  do  this,  it  is  very  likely  that  bi- 
partisan commissions,  bad  as  they  are,  may  be  better  than 
3a 
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comtnUHioiu  compnaed  wbolly  of  polUiciuiii  from  the  same 
piirty. 

4.  The  tlieory  th»t  police  comntiKsionera  are  to  be  selected 
not  because  they  are  moot  fit  for  the  police  service,  bat 
because  they  are  party  favorites,  baa  far-reaching  and  dis- 
astrouB  cniisequence!).  I'arties  and  their  managers  would 
be  indifferent  as  to  ttielr  party  affiliations,  if  police  officers 
urere  not  expected  to  uite  their  official  power  effectively 
for  party  advantage.  The  police  commii«sioncr«  reprewiit- 
ing  a  party  are  regarded  by  ita  managora  on  having  a 
duty  to  gain  for  it  all  possible  patronage,  to  aid  ite  clec- 
tiouoering  leadora  and  captains,  and  to  supply  its  treasury 
with  money  extorted  by  poUc«mcn  through  fenr  of  their 
power.  It  is  a  Qagilious  doctrine  disgraceful  to  any  en- 
lightened community.  What  more  natural  than  that  such 
voinmtssionurs  should  chooHo  unscrupulous,  partisan  polici.'- 
mon  ready  to  serve  their  party  in  all  poostble  ways?  What 
more  natural  tlian  that  such  policemen  sliould  bocome  the 
TS8»als  of  party  managers  —  as  ready  to  extort  blackmail 
they  to  levy  party  assessment*? 

As  every  biirgnin  between  thMB  oomnuBnonen  to  brin^ 
active,  parly  elect ioneerers,  rather  than  ooDBCientioiu,  non- 
partisan citizens,  upon  tlie  police  force  innrea  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  lea^lers  and  Imswes  of  both  parties,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  are  so  often  found  in  conspiracy  with 
each  other  ?  Republican  electioneering  bullies  aod  manipu- 
latnrs  are  made  policemen,  and  are  allowed  to  go  unpunitthed 
for  their  offences,  by  the  votett  of  democratic  commiitsioners, 
on  the  condition  that  demorsratic  desperadoea,  bribers,  and 
blai^kmailers  on  the  police  force  are  .saved  from  punishment 
by  the  votes  of  Republican  conimissioners.  The  bi-partisan 
Sytitem  Htrongly  tempts  the  commisHioners  to  combine  against 
the  public  interests  for  party  gain,  and  to  reject  the  most 
worthy  applicants  for  places  as  policemen.  They  divide 
patronage  between  them,  and  become  its  active  purveyors ; 
they  are  naturally  more  anxious  to  seoare  effective  agenta 
for  their  party  than  impartial  poliee  officers  for  tlie  people  — 
oihcors  who  will  be  the  minions  of  neither  a  parly  nor  a  boas. 
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5.  The»«  influences  impel  bi-partisan  commiMiooB  to  ft 
constant,  indecent,  and  degrading  oompetitioa  for  party  Mi- 
vantage,  and  strongly  tend  to  bring  upon  the  police  force 
t)ie  most  luttute  partisans  and  most  unscrupitlou^  cluctiouear- 
em  whom  the  respective  party  comtnistuooerii  liaii  Hccurc. 
They  know  that  the  city-party  muuagora  gonorally  prufor 
such  policemen  to  those  who  will  attempt  uotliing  for  more 
party  gain.  Hence  tlie  hate  of  these  managers  toward  noo- 
partisan  commissioners ;  hence  the  natural  four  of  non- 
partisan policemen  to  fully  discharge  their  dutii^.* 

6.  Men  thus  made  policemen  naturally  see  their  advEDtugo 
in  imitating  the  commiasioners,  and  in  servility  to  their 
party  and  its  boss.  If  a  policeman  may  use  his  power  to 
serve  a  party,  why  may  he  not  use  it  to  servo  himself,  —  to 
levy  blackniuil,  and  aid  the  party  loaders?  If  policemen 
may  be  appointed  and  promoUsd  for  party  advantiigc,  why 
may  thoy  not  for  party  advantage  arrest  a  party  opponent, 
or  refuttu  to  arrest  a  criminal  party  aasociate?  Thus  our 
party  police  system  may  almost  be  said  to  suggest  uud  jiUH 
tify  the  worst  practicoa  incident  to  our  police  degradation. 

7.  It  seems  impossiblo  to  acquit  parties  of  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  create  —  through  the  bi-partisan  system — a  mo- 
nopoly of  police  patronage  and  power  for  tlivmsclvcs.  and  to 
exclude  from  the  police  service  that  class  of  indopcudeut, 
non-partisAii,  and  cuiiycioutious  citizens  who  are  really  most 
fit  for  it.  Kven  in  Massachuaetta,  in  which  the  spoils  system 
has  been  leas  despotic  tlian  in  most  states,  the  police  laws 
^sdose  thia  purpose.  For  example,  the  laws  relating  to  tlie 
citioa  of  Boston  and  Fall  River  use  tliis  lunguagc,  ^Tlie 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  shall  apiwiut  from 
(hf  lav  principal  politieat  parties  three  legal  volen*  who  sliall 
constitute  the  board  of  police  for  snid  city.  .  .  ."' 

Tho  Gommifisioners  composing  this  Board  make  oil  ap- 
poiittmont«  to  the  police  force,  all  removals  from  it,  and 


1  Wp  liMilly  n«wl  uylhaitr*  hHa  baau  ipvahlnK  of  tlw  panj  poBot  aTltam 
u  aiiaflcL-(«l  t>y  ibo  rlTll  utvlco  ontfilnuiona,  which  la  wr«rftl  rlUea  li&Ta  pat 
ooii*Mprablc  i-h«ki  npan  iIm  cvlb  wc  bava  rliarofurliod. 

>  Mu*.  lAn.  lUS.  di.  aj.1;  Utn.  KOI.  Cb.  SI. 
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control  the  whole  police  adniiniatration.  They  naturally 
conform  to  the  despotic  party  test  thus  imposed  on  the  gov* 
emor.  As  the  party  in  power  in  the  state  selects  two  com- 
missioners from  its  own  ranks,  and  allows  only  one  to  the 
other,  the  hope  of  gaining  the  larger  share  of  this  vicious 
patronage,  under  such  a  law,  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  igno 
hie  and  degrading  party  contention  and  proscription.  What 
moral  right  has  the  noble  state  of  Massachusetts  —  what  legal 
right  compatible  with  justice  or  the  welfare  of  her  citizens  — 
to  thus  establish  a  party  test  for  the  police  service  —  to  say 
that  no  man  shall  be  a  police  commissioner  —  or  by  implica- 
tion a  policeman  —  unless  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  her  "  two 
principal  political  parties  "  ?  Why  not  as  justly  enforce  the 
same  test  for  entering  the  army  or  the  militia? ' 

8.  A  recent  law  of  New  York  still  more  strikingly  illus- 
trates both  the  aim  of  bi-partisan  commissions,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  her  party  leaders  for  using  them  for  despotic  and 
illegal  purposes.'  The  law  creates  a  police  commission  for 
the  city  of  Albany.  Every  public  interest  and  duty  of  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  required  that  the  police  force,  at  the  state 
capital,  should  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  mere  partisan 
politics.  The  law  provides  for  a  police  commission  to  con- 
sist of  four  members,  only  two  of  whom  are  to  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  They  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
common  council  of  Albany,  No  member  of  this  body  can 
vote  for  more  than  two  of  them.  Neither  the  mayor  nor  the 
governor  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
commissioners  are  not  to  be  classitied,  and  hence  will  all  go 
out  of  office  at  once.  Their  terms  are  only  two  years,  and 
there  will,  therefore,  be  a  partisan  battle  over  the  police  force 
every  alternate  year.  The  classified,  five-year  terms  of  the 
police  commissioners  for  Boston  apparently  give  more  sta- 
bility to  police  administration  and  put  more  restraints  upon 
vicious  party  strife  than  the  legislators  at  Albany  desired. 

■  The  case  of  Ralhbone  v.  Wirth,  etc.,  l.TO  N.  Y.  Bep.,  4B9,  BUEgeats  that  the 
constitutioaalily  of  thesB  Massachusetla  laws  is  hardly  more  defensible  than 
their  policy.  This  party  (est  (or  her  police  force  aeema  utterly  Incompatible  wltb 
her  civil  secvice  reform  laws. 

>  N.  Y.  Laws,  1896,  Ch.  427,  Sec.  3. 
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They  obviously  wanl«d  n  [nvtty  contest  and  u  dcw  party  deal 
every  two  years  —  thus  iitsuritig  n  rapid  8ucoe«sioa  of  parti- 
san coDimissioners  and  servile  party  lienclimon  on  the  poUoo 
force.  To  furtlier  make  sure  of  this,  tJiey  put  thvso  uapreoe- 
dented  and  disgraceful  words  into  the  Uiv, ''No  person  ia 
eligible  to  tlie  oflive  of  police  coDimLsaioiier  uiili»»,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  he  is  a  member  of  the  political  pnrty 
or  organization  >  having  the  highest  or  the  next  highest 
representation  in  tlie  common  council." 

Thus  all  citizens  of  Albany  not  belonging  to  one  of  the 
two  favored  parties  or  factions  —  no  matter  how  superior 
their  ciualifications  for  a  police  commissioner  —  are  deehircd 
ineligible,  are  practically  branded  a.t  incnnii>et«nt,  for 
the  ollioe.  I'arty  and  faction  monopoly  is  encouraged  by 
law  —  by  a  law  which,  in  substance.  Hays  to  every  resident 
of  the  stAte  capital.  "  If  you  would  be  a  police  commissioner, 
—  practically  if  you  would  be  a  policeman,  —  be  servile  to 
the  parties  and  factions  in  majority  in  the  city  council ; 
make  it  plain  to  them  tliat  a»  a  policeman  you  would  use 
your  power  to  increase  their  votes  &11  their  treasuries,  and 

,toreen  their  frauds  —  at  whatever  coat  to  the  people."  It 
tells  the  people  that  t)ie  gnod  policemaQ  is  not  tlie  oGBcer 
who  treats  all  citizens  fairly  and  alike,  hut  is  he  who  dia- 
criminates  for  party  advantage ;  tliat  the  police  force  at  the 
state  capital  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  such  expert, 
unscrupulous  politicians  and  partiaana  as  commiBsionera  tJiua 

I  selected  will  be  sure  to  place  upon  it.  It  ia  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  law  dishonored  the  political  civilization  of 

'  the  state  of  New  York — tliat  it  ia  lit  only  (or  a  half-civilized 
city  or  a  mediaeval  age.  It  will  stand  on  the  statute  book 
both  as  an  ominous  warning  and  an  infamous  avowal  of  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  those  besotted  partisans  who  are 
incompetent  to  deal  with  our  municipal  affuini  in  rcforvnco 
to  the  public  interest  hut  constantly  sci>k  to  prostitute 
municipal  power  for  personal  and  party  advantage. 


<Th»iiMOf  thaw«nl"i>rKSiilMtlM"nakMk  paariUa  (or  aen  twtioD*u> 
claim  th«  riglu  U  hvn  two  polloe  MmnlMloMin.  thu  ■tlmulatici  aud  r«wvd< 
lag  Uw  KKwUi  «t  iwiroaAg«.uoiigMlng  ttatlmm  (o  Um  iitiaa«(> 
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But,  hapfnly.  u  tlieso  pcgos  ar«  being  writt«n,>  the  lugli* 
Mt  court  of  tlie  stutc  of  Vvw  York  has  declared  Uie  Uir 
UDCoustitutiuiiul  iind  void,  bucaiisu  it  Itruiidjt  every  otb«r 
citizcu,  except  tliosu  M-Lo  sra  meinboni  of  the  two  pArtiea.  as 
ineligible  to  bold  tlic  office  of  poUoo  <u>miiit.-i.sioner,  curtailn 
the  constitutional  right  of  Home  Rule,  sete  up  illegal  party 
tests  for  ofltce,  and  violates  *'  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
fni«  guverumenU."  ' 

n 

1.  The  question  whether  police  coinmiRsioners  and  police- 
meti  should  be  I'egarded  as  municipal  ofticeni  or  aa  state  offi- 
cers, has  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  importanoe.  If 
we  concede  their  functions  to  be  wholly  municipal,  the  state 
should  not  interfere  with  their  exercise.  Uut,  if  they  are  in 
part  state  functions,  tlien  the  state  has  a  constant  duty  »a  to 
their  performance.  In  a  mere  technical  sonse,  the  language 
of  the  state  constitution  and  laws  may  decide  this  (jUL'stioD 
—  as  it  does  in  the  state  of  New  York  —  by  clasiiing  them 
as  municipal  officers.  But  in  several  states  police  oomm!*- 
stoners  are  appointed  as  stuto  officers,  aad  hare  bc«»  adjudged 
to  be  such  by  thu  court*.' 

It  will  be  useful  to  inquire  how  far,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
functions  of  such  officers  arc  meruly  n]Unii;i[>ul.  The  rcAi- 
deuts  of  cities  have  certainly  the  most  direct  iiiUirott  in  that 
part  of  the  police  adminiijtratiou  which  cousisls  in  promoiing 
civic  conveuience  and  in  enforcing  city  oi'diiumoea.  It  is 
just  and  wise,  ns  well  us  iu  the  spirit  of  Amoricaa  oonstitu- 
tious,  to  allow  city  residents  large  powers  over  the  aeleotioii 
and  control  of  police  ollicors.  But  thesf  rMidcnt^  are  far 
from  being  tlie  only  persons  intcrcslud  in  tlie  functions  re* 
ferred  to,  and  city  functions  are  by  no  means  the  most 
important  which  policemen  tuive  to  perform. 

>  October,  IMffi. 

*8m  Kaihboitr.  Wlrt/i.tM..  lED  if.  Y.  Bsp.,  U9.  Tbim  aro  UmlBwnimt 
oUtM  which  the  iMMnin;  of  Ihls  tl«cltlon  ooiid«auu  m  uaooiuiiiluUMiMl. 

■  pMlaaor  floodtww  bo*  Tcferrcd  lo  the  cniitUctlUK  comb  dd  tbn  «uti>ce(,  uid 
hu  ckaily  tuud  ibB  ko'  piMclplM  Involnd.  Hum.  I/oim  IbiU,  pp.  1)3-141. 
no.  ■HO:  Pol.  Svi.  Qmrterlg.  Hanh.  UBS,  p.  U. 
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Policemen  are  repreaeiitAtive.i  nf  the  state  for  ttie  enforce- 
mont  of  Iier  general  laws  and  for  the  protection  of  nil  tier 
citixcim.  We  have  contraated  the  great  tnasa  and  vitrioty  of 
the  8tiite  Intvs  of  paramnunt  importance  —  all  thnite  relating 
to  religion,  to  liberty,  to  social  nnd  family  relations,  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property,  to  corporationis 
to  land  titles,  to  commerce,  to  international  relation:*,  to 
Crimea  which  have  a  common  application  to  the  city  and  the 
country  —  with  the  limited  laws  and  ordinances  which  are 
eopecially  provided  for  municipalities.'  The  state  provides 
for  punisliing  tluMie  guilty  of  all  the  highest  crimes,  and  they 
apply  alike  to  the  city  and  the  country.  It  has  a  duty  to 
make  them  uniform,  and  to  sec  tliat  they  are  uniformly 
enforced,  whether  in  muiiicipalitios  or  country  districts. 
Policemen  act  for  the  state  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws, 
and  no  city  has  a  legal  right  —  or  should  be  conceded  to 
have  a  moral  right  —  to  control  the  policy  of  the  state,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  duty  of  police  officers,  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  general  laws.  If  a  city  should  resist  the  state 
OD  to  these  niutliTH.  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
appeal  to  military  force  ;  and  it  may  invoke  oven  the  aid  of 
the  national  gnvernmuiit.'  If  these  Htatemcntii  are  the  more- 
e»t  truisnut,  it  is  the  false  and  pernicious  claims  made  in  the 
name  of  absolute  Homo  Rule  which  makes  them  necessary. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  enforcemi'nt  of  generftl  laws,  police- 
men are,  iii  a  legal  sense,  executive  ulTiocni  of  tba  State,  and 
have  a  duty  to  consider  its  aggregate  interests.  So  profound 
is  the  intvn^st  of  the  rural  residents  of  a  slate  in  huvin;;  good 
police  administration  in  its  cities,  that  they  would  be  wise 
to  pay  its  whole  cost  if  the  cities  could  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so. 

All  the  reasons  which  require  tJiat  the  laws  on  the  great 
subjects  referred  to  should  be  the  same  iu  the  country  nnd  ia 
the  city  — uiid  be  uniformly  intwrprctcd  by  the  courts  —  also 
require  that  thoy  should  be  uniformly  6xecut«d  by  policemen. 


>  sm  a>,  n.  pp.  to-ta. 

■  The  sUlfl  ot  New  York  ralltd  oat  UiB  mnilia  to  brtnic  itkjot  ITood  «t  Heir 
Turk  Ui J  M  otaiUanM,  wlwn  bo  OMd  lite  dtj  yolio*  to  T«al*i  a  poUos  Uw  o(  l(0T. 
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This  should  be  done  under  a  perradiog  seose  of  duty  to 
Berve  the  state  supremely,  and  act  merely  a  particular  city  or 
village.  Police  officers  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  state,  and  to  regard  their  obliga- 
tions to  it  and  its  whole  people  as  superior  to  the  duty  they 
owe  to  any  local  division  of  either.  A  city  policeman  has 
DO  more  right  to  execute  the  laws,  than  a  city  judge  has  to 
construe  them,  for  the  special  advantage  of  his  city. 

We  must  make  the  state  worthy  of  its  ideal  and  competent 
for  its  duties.  We  must  not  rebel  against  its  essential  power 
merely  because  our  vicious  party  methods  and  our  neglect 
of  our  civic  duties  have  degraded  it  in  our  estimation.  To 
teach  policemen  that  they  are  mere  city  officials  having  a 
right  to  take  sides  with  the  city  against  the  state,  or  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  representatives  of  a  mayor  or  of  a 
city  party,  is  unjustifiable,  false,  and  demoralizing ,  and  so 
it  is  also  to  cause  them  to  think  that  they  may  act  on  the 
theory  that  the  interests  of  the  state  and  those  of  its  cities 
are  hostile,  or  on  the  assumption  that  the  state  alone  is 
responsible  for  bad  city  administration.  False  teaching  on 
these  points  has  done  much  to  cause  the  police  force  of 
American  cities  to  become  the  active  and  corrupt  agenta 
of  city  parties  and  bosses. 

Ill 

1.  Another  view  of  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  police 
force  of  cities  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  duties  and  the 
cost  of  the  city  police  are  much  greater  by  reason  of  the 
immense  amounts  of  property  and  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  from  the  rural  parts  of  the  state  which  it  must 
guard.  This  cost  in  many  cities  ia  much  greater  by  reason 
of  their  commercial  relations.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
state  itself  should  pay  some  part  of  this  increased  cost.  Is 
it  not  also  a  duty  of  the  state  to  bear  some  part  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  policemen  who,  as  we  have  seen,  act 
largely  as  agents  and  officers  of  the  state  itself?  The  older 
nations  have  recognized  and  d^charged  such  a  duty.     Eog- 
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land  pays  ubotit  one-half  of  Uie  expeiute  of  supporting  tbe 
municipal  force  within  her  cities.'  France  eeenis  to  con- 
tribute about  otm-third  of  the  cost  of  her  local  police  force, 
and  Germany  a  still  larger  proportion.  It  is  quite  likely 
that,  in  G<>riniifiy  and  France  in  earlier  Umeii,  thiii  practice 
was  connected  with  a  purpose  of  uning  the  force  for  dj'natitic 
ends.  Such,  of  course,  cannot  now  be  the  case  in  France  i 
and  in  England  this  payment  is  in  no  wine  connected  with 
any  party  or  class  interests,  or  any  purpose  of  centralizing 
power,  but  is  based  on  considerations  of  justice  and  sound 
policy  which  are  as  applicable  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England. 

We  have  shown  thnt  the  cities  of  England  have  a  much 
larger  liberty  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  select  and 
manage  their  police  force  in  reference  to  the  municipal  wel* 
fare,  unrestniined  bj-  party  action  or  special  laws.' 

2.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  conclusion  as  to  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  tbe  state  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  city 
police,  there  ca,n  be  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  attached 
to  such  paymunta,  especially  in  England,  have  btwn  highly 
Balutary.  The  English  government  not  only  requires  reporta 
from  cities  concerning  their  [wlice  force,  but  causes  it  to  be 
inspected  by  national  officiulit,  and  insista  on  its  coming  up 
to  required  statidards  before  sticli  paymunts  arc  made  toward 

I  its  cost.  This  pnictico  by  bringing  into  comparison  the  rel- 
ative cost,  discipline,  and  eflicicncy  of  the  police  forces  of 
different  cities,  and  by  promoting  salutary  rivalry  between 

I  them,  greatly  aids  good  Bdmtuistration.  It  also  facilitates 
the  exposure  of  irregularities,  neglects,  and  extravagance. 


>  8ha«'>  Sfun.  Oov.  0.  B..  pp.  BT,  111. 

■&«•  CIi,  Xtl.  on  Uiti  KuhJiMt.  tbe  pollcranm  ol  London  an  Mleoted  mod 
Mntroll«iI  by  n  dppkrtmeiil  of  Uie  tmlloiial  goiDrnnicnl,  but  by  meUiDiJi  which 
«xf  lude  diacrltnJnailoQ  on  party  gniuiicU.  It  b  not  ihouglii  wSm  t«  earamlt  lb* 
f  (mil  depart manu  o(  tha  nation— lu  r*ciinti<  and  irMtaurx  — lo  the  protMlioo  of 
toUt*  omrara  aolMiUd  by  a  aInKia  Hly.  Tbe  poaaibla  moocta  and  ambition  «f  tlia 
P»[iulaiinn  or  a  raat  meUvpoIli  miut  be  mnildcral.  Tbo  (nunanot  our  nallouaJ 
KiiTcrunieril  wioni  lo  Iuit«  reauiiif>i1  In  iha  uimi.  way  wlinu  ih»j  (ava  CoiiguM 
I  airliialva  pow*T  to  maka  law*  *n<l  lo  provida  vAlcera  rnr  the  federal  dlatrict 
I  Oolumbia-  Th«  poike  (frre  ot  the  rily  o(  Waahlofiian  la  In  the  dtaffc  ol  ooid- 
onen  a»le«l«d  by  the  JValdeni.    The  nation  paya  ball  ll«  neat. 
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Such  inspeotion  no  more  inijiaiirH  tlie  useful  indvpuiiduRce  of 
the  police  in  the  control  of  citieit  tlmti  our  stutc  inspection 
of  bankfi,  insurance  companies,  and  svhooUi  by  statu  ofllicers 
trnpaiiR  the  just  independence  of  tliose  in^ttitittious.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  if  the  state  wore  to  pay  a  portion,  even 
if  no  more  than  Bve  per  cent,  of  the  umt  of  the  police  of 
tta  cities,  on  the  condition  of  their  discipline  and  economy 
coming  up  to  a  high  standard,  a  great  public  gnia  would 
ensue.' 

S.  The  police  experience  of  Great  Britain  deserves  our 
thoughtful  attention  in  eome  other  partioulars.  The  earliest 
advance  of  importance  in  police  maitagement  in  this  country 
— that  made  in  New  York  City  soon  after  1857  —  vriw  in 
the  inuin  based  on  the  police  methods  then  onforcfd  in 
London.  Since  tlmt  time  these  methodtt  —  made  more  and 
more  independent  of  party  politics  and  in  variotu  waya 
grently  improved  in  England  —  liave  in  the  United  Stutoa 
continued  largely  under  the  control  of  pnr1ie».  In  recent 
years  the  police  force  of  American  cities  has  be«n  mora  and 
more  regulated  by  numerous  special  laws, — ■oft«n  restrictive 
of  true  Home  Rule,  and  not  infrequently  intended  for  piirty 
advantage,  —  while  in  Great  Ilnt^iu  the  sphere  and  liberty 
of  Home  Rule  tiave  been  enlarged,  and  tlie  police  laws  — 
a  sort  of  police  code  —  have  been  made  generally  applicable 


1  Tba  stale  of  Miuiuchiiselti.  ulten  In  the  l«*d  tit  wfM  t»i[1»lati4ii,  hM  mocb 
Improveil  iUMhoal  adnlnlflrntJoii  liy  npplyfiiE  tlie  principle  bereoommmdsl,— 
UiaC  of  (lie  iiaM  making  conlrlhatlnria  to  the  eipnuHi  o[  locnl  acbooU  onij  wtitn 
tlie7  mne  up  Ui  oartiln  condlliniu  Ulil  ilowii  liy  dm  *uito.    Bui  tbe  iiUM  bM  ' 
ggu  ]Wt  turltitr,  In  tbc  Bplrlc  at  the  mintevtio"  aiiuiv  in  Ui»  Kit,  m  to  the  pnllM^I 
— not  M  mtieh  by  t)i»  way  of  lb*  um  of  ibe  pollse  oftleor*  o(  an«  pla«e  In  oUiert 
wbON  tbey  may  be  needed,  u  In  the  way  ol  orcailoii  k  iniBn  nuinbdr  or  Mnl« 
poliuaea  who  miy  bo  ordered,  by  Ibe  proper  elate  olIlMti,  to  any  |ilarn  whniw 
tbey  niay  b«  needed  in  a  crinl*.    Tht«  nioaU  body  d(  iiaIc  ofUcen  hM  bMii  (uuudj 
hiKbly  neetul.  mpMSalty  nhi^n  iopal  t*ftilii|i  Iim  baon  aniuwd  and  vlolenoe  or  ' 
Hot*  bavo  benn  tbreaieoed.    Yvt  «urj)i  a  iltipticatp  jioliiv  torft  mmnu  luutlly 
neceieary,  and  tnighl  be  cmbainuiliiii.     The  iriolbwl  to  be  propoatd  In  lUil 
ebapMr  o(  tranalerrfiiK  pnlieumiin  (rom  one  place  lo  anotber  would  bmri  to 
pnt  a  mocli  laiicer  uuinbvr  at  thn  phciimuid  ut  tlio  Male  bi  eilgrnclM  whtB 
thej  nay  Iw  graalty  needed.      WliiUeoa    Pnittie   Jdminitlrailan   in    Uiut., 
pp.  JO,  an,  and  MMIS.     Mr.  Coiikllug  liai  been  impnwfed  with  liie  adiintaice) 
of  Ktate  ln»p««lli)n,  lor  whlcb  bo  tblulu  AmorlMn  lUlM  ilioiUd  provid*.    CU|P 
Oov.,  p,  as. 
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to  all  citieH.  save  in  bo  far  as  London  is  in  gome  measure  an 
exception.' 

4.  The  kind  of  state  inspection  which  the  police  of 
American  citica  nood  could  pcrliapn  ha  made  under  a  ctingle 
slate  oHicert  wha  should  bo  an  vxpericncod  ex-police  official, 
and  bo  ccmnL-ctcd  with  ono  of  tlie  atiito  departroentt<  or  wilh 
a  new  municipiil  bureau  in  the  stale  government.  He  should 
be  required  from  time  to  time  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  local  police  admiiiislrations  in  the  slate,  to  receive  and 
preserve  reports  to  be  matle  by  them,  and  to  annually  lay 
before  the  governor  and  the  legislature  a  general  exposition 
and  comparative  report  of  the  police  administration  in  each 
city,  setting  forth  all  the  factM  necessary  for  a  judgment  con- 
cerning both  their  aotiuil  and  their  comparative  merits  and 
cost.' 

Such  a  bureau  or  department  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
facts  needed  for  enlightened  legislation  on  jiolice  and  other 
mumcipal  affairs.  It  would  be  an  admonition  to  corrupt 
and  partisan  city  ofRcials.  Us  action  would  not  diminish 
tbe  sphere  or  the  liberty  for  Home  Rule,  save  of  that  corrupt, 
partisan  kind  which  fears  publicity.  On  the  contrary,  much 
larger  [Kiwers  for  local  control  could  be  .safely  intrusted  to 
cities  under  such  guarantees  for  their  legitimate  exercise. 
Tammany  and  every  other  party  machine  and  its  boss  would 
of  course  be  the  inveterate  enemies  of  such  a  system. 


1  Sm  Cb.  XXI.  Fnw  maltara  In  oar  city  adaln  tDora  atrUilDitly  lltuNmu  our 
nw^eot  Utkn  Uin  taet  Uiat,  whll*  *o  inncli  liiif  Ixwn  ulil  «(  Inu  about  polioe 
abUM*,  no  ilaU  or  city  of  [lie  tlnloo  — Knil  no  retorro  orti>ii'<alluQ  h>  teratiiw 
know  —  hu  broaKlii  to  Uic  atl«nUan  o(  tlie  AmorliNLii  pooplD  ibst  adnitrmlilo 
bgUsh  pnlloe  *]'Miini  npoo  wlilch  nnarl;  aU  Ibai  la  good  to  our  nwa  ia  bu«il. 
ftn'l  wliioli  oan  *UII  tMOl)  us  v»lu*l>lo  Imwo*.  U  •  until  pun  u  miicti  mnncf 
anJ  ollort  luul  bcsu  uacd  by  our  covemmmta,  oi  by  out  rloli  men,  lo  loadi  ibo 
Amorlcan  people  Ihoie  Icaaona,  u  has  bean  tatai  hy  than  men  And  OUT  aportluK 
vluaM  to  iiitroilui'i'  Kii|;1ixli  nivihoiU  of  t<rwlu);  ami  Kolf  plafinf.  Eugliih  bTMds 
o(  CKltle  Knd  hnE*.  And  Enitliah  .trUiixTatir:  liwliiuu*  and  (oriii«.  our  muniolpal 
debnaameDt  migbi  tiot  now  lo  much  ■llnctnce  u>, 

■  Tha  t««  Now  Yoik  auu  comni  lioluni,  lo  vhtcb  wd  bavD  raforrad,  for  pr*- 
parinii  cbarton  for  ■n.-mid  and  ihiid  elaa  citlaa  natiad  —  larmly  we  bcUevD  by 
rouon  »(  the  vltnrta  of  Il'ni.  F.  W.  Holla— la  pre*anlln(  to  the  la(blatn(c  ol 
Kaw  Ya<k  Is  IWU  a  bill  ptorhUiii  (or  »  BUt«  munldp*!  buNsa. 
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1.  Tbo  time  is  probably  near  at  hand  vhen,  in  parts  of 
the  densuly  populated  etatcit.  policemen  will  be  required  out- 
side of  citiv8 — at)  tbey  novr  are  in  European  countries,  tt 
would  result  in  ombarrafitting  contpliculions  and  needless  ex- 
ponm  to  buvv  distinct  polico  forcee,  subject  to  diverse  control, 
for  each  city  soon  to  be  developed  along  our  railroads  and 
waterways.  It  will  bu  necessary  to  have  considerable  dis- 
tricts under  uniform  police  laws  and  administration,  or  else 
to  adopt  some  plan  analogous  to  the  European  police  systems. 
The  poUco  is  hood  to  become  a  far  more  important  forc«  than 
it  has  yet  been. 

It  is  desirable  to  maintain  tliat  principle  of  local  intlef: 
dence  which  is  fuiitiiiniciitul  uiiJi*r  American  {^vernment, 
yet  it  cannot  be  too  vinphutit-uUy  stated  tliut  provisions  must 
soon  be  nuide  for  uniform  police  administration  and  oom- 
panttive  statemmits  of  it^  oohI  tlironj^lioiit  the  state.  Ther 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  failure  to  make  the  state  inspeo-3 
tious  of  the  police  which  wu  need,  greatly  fiicUitated  tlie  bold 
malversations  and  corrupUoni*  recently  disclosed  in  the  police 
force  of  New  Vork  City.  Why  sliould  not  the  state  inspect 
and  investigate  the  police  as  well  as  the  militia  ? 

We  have  .leen  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  New  York 
and  of  other  tttateti  provide  not  only  for  examinations  by  stato 
ollicers  of  banks,  triutt  companies,  and  insurance  companicB. 
but  of  prisons,  schools,  and  asylums,  and  require  reports  front 
their  managers  to  state  departments.  Even  the  quality  of 
butter,  gas,  and  milk  must  be  thus  inspected.  Is  it  nwdful 
for  the  stnta  to  thus  deal  with  these  relatively  private 
interests,  and  not  needful  for  it  to  take  equal  care  as  to 
the  u.se  of  the  mighty  police  authority  on  thu  uxcrcise  of 
which  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  great  cities  lai;goly 
depend  ? 

2.  Another  matter  bearing  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  state  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  police  administra- 
tion deserves  notice.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  no  re- 
mote future  thu  Btat«  will  —  with  the  cheerful  Donsent  of 
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idtlM  Mod  (listricls  —  draw  together  <I«tact)inent«  from  thotr 
police  forces  for  the  [iroinpt  mippreswioii  of  riots,  mulnt,  unci 
other  local  (listiirliAnoea  —  a  service  for  which  policemen  would 
be  peculiarly  well  qualified  —  instead  of  being  always  com* 
pelled  to  rely  Holely  upon  the  slow,  less  competent,  more 
expensive,  more  unmanageable,  yet  far  less  pranij>t  und 
effeotive  —  force  of  the  militia  ?  Properly  disciplined  po' 
licemen  have  sU  the  military  drill  needed  for  nuch  a  duty, 
and  are  more  likely  than  the  militia  to  be  discreet  and  just. 
Tliey  would  arouse  far  less  dangerous  passions. 

American  stnttii,  being  without  a  regular  army,  hare  more 
need  tlian  European  nations  for  such  a  service  jit  the  handa 
of  the  police.  New  York  City  sent  policemen  in  aid  of  the 
army  during  the  Civil  War,  A  moderate  payment  by  the 
state  toward  tbv  cost  of  the  local  police  would  be  a  just  basis 
for  invoking  its  aid.  not  only  in  tho  cases  suggested,  but  in 
may  cases  where  a  great  crime  Las  beon  committed,  or  serious 
disorder  or  danger  is  threatened,  especially  whvru  there  are  no 
llocal  policumen.'  Who  am  duubt  that  the  discharge  of  such 
functions  would  dignify  the  police  force  in  its  own  estimation, 
and  cuusu  it  to  be  more  highly  respected  by  tho  people  ? 


1.  Most  of  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  the  hist  chapter 
for  a  uniform  code  of  health  laws  for  the  atate  also  retjuire 
a  uniform  code  of  poUoe  laws  applicable,  with  proper  adap- 
tationa,  to  all  its  cities  and  villages.  This  code  would 
supersede  our  multifarious  and  conflicting  police  laws,  and 
would  save  much  nevdli-^  litigation.  Much  partisan  schem- 
ing and  corruption  would  ho  prevented.  Tho  keeping  of 
comparable  and  highly  useful  accounts  and  statistics  would 
be  made  possible.     A  great  amount  of  painful  unoertatnty 

I  Wlio  thai  hu  (wn  flraman  Irom  on*  eitj  ranhinjc  lo  lh«  rrtear  □(  annthct 
out  I»ll  lu  vm  hrrw  itlalary  aoalil  W  a  pruTkulou,  Ui  Uia  itals  [wlin  anil  fii*- 
BBD'a  cod*,  obli^  wnulJ  brfnf  l«  Iba  ratoiw  at  m  tilj  or  rtUac*  In  th*  handa 
of  a  nob  ur  la  AamM  Mine  of  Ifca  poUmnwii  o(  a«l|[lkborinx  elltw  — Mac 
Uima  ibara  la  1MB  ttm*  tkan  Uio  oukllled  uUiiUnun  eoold  b*  gat  reaily  [or 
a  aUrtT 
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vould  be  avoided.  Every  decbion  of  the  courts  would 
interpret  the  police  law  for  every  municipality. 

Accoimtfi  and  statistics,  even  if  adequately  kept  for  any 
purpose,  are  generally  according  to  different  methods  in 
different  cities  which  make  tliem  of  little  value  either  for 
showing  comparative  cost  or  ubus«!s.' 

2.  We  cannot  cnt«r  into  dutuils,  but  these  genera]  pro- 
visions in  a  state  police  code  sticm  dcsiroblc :  (1)  it  should 
determine  uU  the  questions  xvu  have  considered  concerning 
pDliMt  udmiuistrution  ;  (2)  it  should  xupcrscile  all  other  laws 
on  the  subject  i  (3)  it  should  provide  for  the  Qxing  of  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  force  by  tlie  city  councils , 
(4)  it  should  forbid  these  members  from  applying  to  tlic  gov- 
ernor or  legislature  on  the  subject  of  salitries ;  (5)  it  shotUd 
provide  for  the  keeping  of  police  accounts,  expenses,  statis- 
tics of  crime,  in  every  city  luid  police  jurisdiction,  iti  such  a 
full,  clear,  and  uniform  manner,  and  for  tlie  making  of  such 
reports  to  the  ntate  concerning  the  same,  as  will  make  it  easy 
to  compare  the  police  adminigtralinn  in  each  city  and  dis* 
trict  with  that  of  every  other;  (6)  it  should  confer  upon 
the  councils  of  cities  such  genera!  powers  as  they  may  require 
in  connection  with  the  framing  and  enforcing  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  needed  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the 
code  into  effect;*  (7)  it  should  make  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  apply  any  party  or  sectarian  tests  for  the  selection  of  any 
person  for  examination  for  the  police  service ;  or  to  appoint, 
promote,  remove,  or  degrnde  any  one  in  this  service  for  any 
soctariun  or  partisan  purpose ;  (8)  it  should  prohibit  any 
member  of  the  police  force  accepting  a  nomination  for  a 
political  office;  being  a  member  of  any  political  club,  caucua, 
or  convention;  engaging  in  the  public  discussion  of  party 
issues  ;  paying  or  having  any  part  in  collecting  political  as- 


'  When  ths  trailed  St&tei  nendad  (yitematle  pnirldon*  tor  the  eov eminent  of 
It*  »rmlu.  II  smiilQ.vMl.  nm  (eml-niillUtrr  pollUcluM  or  notn  [arciiou.  but  ibs 
cclabraiod  Ur.  Pncii-lii  I.liLer.  to  ilntft  th»m,  and  Um  lBv»lusbl«  ArtidM  ol  War 
wiin-  llip  twiilU 

■9uch  proiriiloDS  wonld  ptotounitl;  aSeei  rity  nonU.  polltica,  Mtety.  lad 
eourart.  Thcuin  tor  N'>w  Tork  CIt;  <tK>e)— dafactltB  and  in>ilw)(ui«  m  th«f 
•  nrafiuain  niunberaud  All  a  MEi^danbl*  volonub 
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WASraentii;  or  acting  oh  a  reprenentative,  agent,  or  manager 
of  any  political  party  or  faction  or  candidate.' 

8.  If  ttie  police  force  in  American  cities  were  really  nna* 
pHrtiitan,  and  were  managed  only  in  the  public  intereata,  its 
partly  8tipemnnuat«d  and  partially  disabled  members  —  in- 
Btead  of  being  frequently  retired  to  pensioned  idleneflH  for 
partisan  and  other  indefensible  rea^tons  —  would,  as  a  rule, 
be  given  preference  —  perhaps  with  reduced  salaries  ^ — for 
various  poiiitiona  in  which  their  experience  and  character 
would  be  valuable  — suoh,  for  example,  aa  those  of  court  ofli- 
oers,  doorkeepers,  parkkeepers.  and  custodians,  which  are 
easy  and  honorable.  Under  our  party  system  these  places 
are  quite  generally  given  to  the  favorites  and  electioneering 
henchmen  of  great  politicians,  officiaK  and  party  managers, 
for  whom  thuy  often  act  the  part  of  feudal  vassals.  The 
whole  matter  o{  retiriug  allowances  for  our  disabled  and 
superannuated  policemen,  firemen,  and  some  other  officers 
ncudi)  attcnliun,  and  should  bo  phievd  upon  a  more  just  and 
economical  busis.  The  cxpcricncv  of  the  older  nations  on 
Uiis  subject  is  highly  lufitructive.  and  deserves  the  study  of 
American  legislators.  Wc  may,  perhaps,  provide  these  al- 
lowances witlioul  much  —  if  at  all  —  increasing  the  cost, 
Uiough  adding  to  th«;  efficiency,  of  the  public  service.* 

VI 

1.  The  question  whether  there  should  bo  a  cingle  head 
of  the  police  force  deserves  mme  further  notice.  There  has 
apparently  been  much  confusion  from  the  lack  of  a  definite 
conception  of  wluit  is  meant  by  the  "head  of  the  force." 
It  seems  as  if  the  acceptance  of  the  unfortunate  doctrine  of 


^Sm  BoitoH  Ordinnncri,  p.  ITS.  Thit  Npw  Vork  rulM  rpftrred  to  faibtd 
iMBben  ol  Um  "  pollca  torcp  "  twIriK  mvmbvn  ol  Any  political  mnTenitmi  for 
DiAktnc  owDtnarioo  (o  uij  poUikal  nfflrga :  bat  tlmjr  do  nui  lorbld  iba  bl-padlMii 
eammlMlimtn,  wbtt  mbimI  Uio  police  (arcs,  bsing  Uii-niiiolvM  •camlalou  ptuty 
hadant,  wb«  •bMDslMtl]  aomc*  In  praalHutiif  thtir  oai-.-lal  power  lor  parly  pat- 
twaca,  STon  woaliig  Uia  poUc*  f«raa  Itadt  1«  baoona  a  nwre  parituui  bod;  undar 
IMilaftdanUp. 

■  8m  BUvu'a  Ctt-U  Svwte*  in  Oreat  tfrlColit,  pp.  130.  141,  U3;  3U. 
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an  aatocratic  mayor  bad  unpaired  Uio  capacity  to  reB»nn 
Houndly  on  otliur  municipal  subji'ctji.  Many  people  8e«iu  to 
have  no  definite  conception  of  wbat  tlity  moun  by  ■■  a  single 
head  of  the  police." 

A  sijiglo  policu  superint«ndoDt,  —  or  executive  officpr.  ~ 
tike  a  single  genvral  for  an  army  in  tho  liuldt  is  needed  for 
direct  coinniaiKl  and  tho  currying  of  orders  into  effect.  Hut 
who  is  to  originntv  and  puido  the  policy  in  which  orders  have 
tboir  origin?  Who  in  to  hold  iudividunl  (.-ommandcrs  re- 
sponsible for  tbo  proper  execution  of  tbix  policy  and  the 
orders?  Ih  the  KUperintcndeiit  really  the  pariunouot  hoad 
of  the  force,  under  ubligution  to  tio  local  authority?  Is  he, 
like  tlie  mayor,  to  be  ait  autocrat,  directly  responsible  to  the 
legislature  and  tliu  stale?  The  president  is  commnndor-in- 
ohiof  of  tlie  army,  to  n-bom  each  general  is  responsible ;  but 
the  president  is  largely  respomiible  to  Congress,  which  con- 
trols  tlie  expenditures  and  —  in  the  main — the  nationiU 
policy.  Congress  can,  in  substance,  impeach  and  try  the 
president.  The  ebampions  of  an  autocratic  chief  of  police 
seem  to  Insist  that  bo  is  to  act  directly  under  the  police 
laws,  an  he  may  interpret  them,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no 
superior  police  authority  in  the  city  which  shall  have  powe 
for  directing  his  general  management,  or  calling  him  to 
account.  Consequently,  they  must  bold  —  if  be  is  not  to  he 
an  absolute  dcHpot  —  that  in  every  difficulty  un<l  in  reference 
to  every  question  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  legislature  or  to 
the  governor.  ThiH  is  repugnant  to  all  sound  thcorie?!  of 
Home  Rule,  and  would  be  fatal  to  reasonublu  municipal  indo- 
pendence.  Numerous  special  statutes,  statc-parly  domina- 
tion, and  constant  state  intermeddling  in  city  alTiiirs  would 
be  made  inevitable. 

If  tlie  ideal  head  of  the  police  is  not  to  be  a  despot  so  for 
as  the  city  is  concerned,  or  directly  and  solely  responsible  to 
the  state,  he  must  be  responsible  to  some  other  city  author* 
ity.  What  authority  is  it  to  be?  We  have  shown  why  it 
sliould  be  the  council,  and  not  the  mayor.  The  council  would 
exercise  its  parnmonnt  authority  mainly  through  its  delib- 
erately made  ordinances  ^  in  confonnily  to  the  police  code. 
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The  oounoil  would  have  a  standing  coratnittee  on  the  police 
d<^jiiirLnient,  which  would  keop  it  conntantlj  informed  as  to 
Uie  nmnaev  in  whioh  the  police  superintendent  dlsoharges  his 
functJoiw.  The  council  coald  compel  him  to  submit  to  in- 
veHtigationR.  and  there  should  be  provisions  for  his  trial  in 
the  nature  of  a  court  martial  in  the  anny.' 

In  a  certain  senae  this  theory  of  the  matter  would  provide 
for  a  single  head  of  the  police  force  for  direct  command,  yet 
to  regard  him  as  such,  in  a  literal  sense,  ia  a  superficial, 
vioious,  and  misleading  view  of  the  Buhjeot.' 

2.  The  moment  we  supersede  cowmiiuions,  and  refuse  to 
create  autocratic  mayors,  the  need  of  a  local  police  authority 
to  discharge  various  police  duties,  and  especially  to  buld  our 
single  police  superintendent,  or  conunauder  in  the  field,  to 
an  essential  responsibility,  is  both  apparent  and  imperative. 
Who  ia  to  appoint  him?  Who  is  to  remove  hiiu?  Who  is 
to  investigate  his  official  conduct  ?  Who  i*  to  cull  him  to 
account  for  the  neglect  of  his  duty,  or  the  usurpation  of 
power?  Who  is  to  deBne  Iho  duties  of  the  various  grades 
of  police  officials?  Who  ia  to  frame  the  police  ordinances? 
Who  is  to  hold  ihc  vast  number  of  trials  of  delinquent 
policemen  whom  the  supuriutendeiit  must  present  for 
judgment  ?  ' 


I  IL  mlgbt  bo  pfovidad  that  this  police  court  iiiuti>l,  in  caom  ot  Importuit 
chargca  agalnut  Uii>  pcilicn  ■iiimlnlincliiiit.  coiil>l  lie  held  b«torc  >  JudKc.  nldnd 
by  *xif«n  poliM  »nicar«,  tho  trial  lokfiiK  pUi'S  'Hnr  ilm  *raii<tln|t  romaltl**  ot 
thsoOancU  had  considered  Uid  charcni.  Thc-rs  could  bv  ((Irv-iivo  prixitioDi  (or 
cnuKlng  ihcH  InvcillKBtlcini  and  irlol*  to  bo  promptlj'CODducird,  Tho  couiicll 
lulfiht  )>o  autliuriMil  lo  Itiproattiir  reiumw  IllabMdirf  lb*  pollu  by  a  llu«o.[ourtlii 
vol«.  III  tha  mayor  mSicht  bo  aiitht-rlicd  l«  iwmuv*  him,  pruvlJoU  tli«  couru'll  ilUI 
not  by  a  thrm-tourthi  Toie  nullify  Iho  rrmoni  nilhiu  Itvo  ilajrf.  W#  Uiluk  iIimw 
niothodi  would  be  pp'rnrablfi  lo  jwlliicnl  retooTali  bjr  nayon  oc  ^Toruuta,  auil 
far  nor*  prompl  tban  «oiirt  trial*  tor  iiiaklng  inch  nmoTal*. 

*  So  loBc  M  |iolle«  pomT  I*  re*t«il  iu  a  cominiaalMi,  li  )*  Uiav)i«bl«  that  tba 
■Diwrliilcttdaitt  ot  follu  aboald  b»  its  luburdinatB.  It  haa  g«ii«nlly  lircn  thg 
>f  "f'T™"  "'  bl-fartliian  oomnlMltinera  irlilob  hnT*  ptcreutod  Ml  bdngBllnwwl 
adaqnata  auUiorily,  ibuuKli  U  It  a  carloua  tatrl  tliat  th>  inom  MAudaloo*  f*M 
«(  conflict  ol  police  aulhurity  under  oonuntHloai  — Uiat  ia  New  York  Qlf  lo 
inr  — vaa  one  in  whli'ti  ont  demuirBt  aad  ««ia  repablkwi  eommiialoner  gai»> 
«faUT  aol«d  tosathaT  aKBiiwi  iha  two  oth«r  cMniiilHlontn,  on*  ol  tbem  ademo- 
«tu  and  lb*  other  a  Npubllna. 

*  Iha  polio*  (oroo  ot  N«w  York  CUj,  avca  httotv  On  Qraatar  New  York  waa 
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In  viow  of  the  facts  stated  in  tho  not«  tHuHl  the  super- 
intea<lt>nt  be  not  ouly  tho  oonijilaitiunt,  but  tlio  jixlf^c  und 
ibe  cxL-cutionvr  lu  all  cases  of  police  offences?  Who  is 
to  iidministcr  the  police  [icnsion  fund  —  the  police  pen- 
sion Mystum  bciug  one  of  great  oomplicKtion?  Who  i»  to 
fix  the  sakrics  of  tho  police  officers?  Who  is  to  pre«cribo 
tliv  general  policy  of  tlic  police  department?  Who  ia  to 
determine  the  grade  of  punishment  for  the  miilfeamneeB  of 
policemen?  Who  is  to  regulate  superannuation  ullovances? 
Who  is  to  piirulinsu  tlie  police  supplies?  Who  is  to  build 
the  police  stutton>houseH  ?  Who  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  police  ext>enditure«,  and  audit  tho  vast  accounts  of  the 
police  department?  Is  the  head  of  the  police  to  do  all  this? 
Is  he  alone  to  make  the  police  reports  to  the  slate  concerning 
hig  own  doings  ? 

If  we  are  not  to  constantly  appeal  to  ttie  legislature  its  to 
all  tliese  matters,  is  not  a  local  authority  superior  in  many 
matters  to  the  single,  technical  commander  of  the  pulice 
force  — and  having  a  large  discretionary  authority  —  plainly 
indispensahle?  We  can  no  more  endure  an  autocratic  police 
HUperint^-ndent  than  we  can  nn  nutocratio  mayor.  Can  there 
be  any  more  (it  authority  for  such  purposes  than  such  a  con- 
tinuous council  as  we  have  described,  before  which  all  these 
matters  can  be  dUcusned,  and  by  which  authoritative  and 
intcUigoat  decisions  can  be  made? 

OTMUVd,  omtalned  Atc  Ibonnnd  poHoemm.  Thtrc  wero  «aob  week  nbont  an» 
hnndrcitdelliiquealB,  orDfrondcrs,  —  morvtbauBTothouiandayMr.— MdniunLlaw, 
or  pollco  rulM,  ivliu  hml  ti>  he  trini  lij  tbe  pallca  commiaiioiien,  Mrli  lakiiis  lifs 
InrD  al  Iha  tTinlH.  Th(>Ne  trials  Bffonl  (lanGPrniia  oppaitonltlM  lor  lioih  pCRMnal 
uid  pftrtlMUi  hToliUim .  kDd  many  of  llioin  roijnlni  a  clear  eoapr*b*iMloii  ot  iegtX 
prinolpls*.  A  ooMltMtit  and  tyntnniaUu  «nfiirnini«iii  of  JiuliM  and  the  pollM 
reenlallons  are  enenUal  1o  Eood  police  admlnlat ration.  Tlia  whole  tine  nt  a 
eouuilutaoflr  vould  not  bo  lullliflsDt  tot  conducting  thoia  Mais,  ctqd  It  It  w«ra 
aalf  to  iriul  on* (il  Uid  iwiiimiuliiunrii  — whilst*  iie>lM«»d  m party  rrpr«M«uUvM 
—  with  the  aole  power  otexrreisfiiifHnFhfiidieiHl  fnni^tlcinf.  A  police- trial  Jntttea, 
bsTlDK  •  (table  tenure  ot  offlos.  nnd  iklllcd  In  the  law.  <ihoD)d  tlvrajra  tit  wllb 
a  commlanloner,  an<I  ttinri'  atiouM  b*  an  appml  to  anolbM'  trial  —  wh*n  iha^  tall 
toatre*  — at  whirb  an  addiliunal  crummtufoner  *hon]d  tit.  Not  noly  rat^l  e» 
peniiivc  and  cmbamuaing  teveraals  bj  the  oaurts,  of  JadEinenta  on  police  triali^ 
be  thuii  nrntdad.  bnl  maob  Injnillce  to  poUcsmen  alight  b«  praviolml-  Of  ronrw 
tha  mar*  party  managar*  would  objMl  l«  ao  Jiut  a  tyttem,  vbicb  would  icnatly 
dlwl^ah  tlMlr  ebaao*  for  apoUa. 
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We  can  no  more  endure  a  police  boss  than  we  can  endure 
a  party  boss  or  a  mayoralty  despot.  We  must  have  a  city 
council  competent  for  the  management  of  our  city  affairs 
or  we  must  hand  them  over  to  the  state  —  and  surrender 
all  hopes  of  true  Home  Rule,  and  non-partisan  city  govern- 
ment. 

Since  this  chapter  was  in  prist,  a  scheme  for  a  ■fofe-poUoa 
system  has  been  presented  in  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
which  we  have  considered  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XVn.  —  CONCERNINO  .TrniTcrAI.  ADM  IN  I STK  ATI  OK 
IN   .MUNICITAUTIES 

Tba  orlslnal  ransiltutiona  proTldeil  Im  appaliUliig  Judtclal  oflkgn,  Tli« 
WIMW  which  hnvii  mulfl  fhcm  slerttvo.  Tli«  vMuiu  JiDVi  Ynrh  Cnauril  of  Aji- 
pobilmi'Dt  ilovrl'ipwl  H  gixiiU  ■ynlMn  whii^  ltd  lo  tbmt  Jmliei&l  Icnna.  The  New 
York  eoniiltuiioa  ol  lAKmiidoa  nvolutlou  in  Urotat  JodlclAl eleciku.  Wbj 
Uii«  oQntcIiutluD  nru  •ooo  MndicniuxL  Loager  tonns  aiid  Dion  appoIatuiBiita 
di^iDUii'M  anrl  tot^iirnl-  Pitrllwn  N«w  York  CItr  jnittk'M  iu  IKTU,  lliulr  vnai 
•nd  viciouti  power.  JuilicM  made  atipolntive  for  lirmu  of  ten  foara  In  IM7.1. 
Oraat  ItDproieoiiuit  ibo  tmiili.  Hut  mayor'*  luto  of  oppiiliitlng  |xi«or  daitnuJMl 
Uu  lutlM  riiitru.  Tlinlr  jmMtlluCiiin  (or  purljr  NdvtDlUcu-  Kew  Vnrk  connll- 
tulinn  of  18t>t  alkiirt  jiKik'rt  to  br  np|Hiinlpd  and  (ho  ronrt*  In  remnvo  llipm. 
Wh;  tho  FDiiriB  rilioulil  nppoiuC  u  «bI1  iu  nniora  juiiifDi.  Vfhj  >iioh  aiipoint* 
mouta  would  ulve  hcttar  JuatlcMi.  Tli«  otlMt  nllti«rt  tn  wliiob  tbla  naaimlDic 
kxtnnilo-  Preoi^ilviitK  f<ir  JiidicvH  appoioiiiiE  Jnitli'u.  etc.  TTnlteil  fllatMCumnils- 
•lonats  bnvo  ihnwn  tho  advMiMge*  of  snch  appointtnunTa.  A  moibod  of  aTolillnx 
Ibaonly  Dbjiviion  lo  JadglM  makliiH  appolnuncnlH.  How  lo  iflcct  lliti  ajipoint- 
li>|[  jii<l|{'«  hjr  lot.  RtHtnlaiion*  tcir  inafctni  ibiuie  iipiiofiituipnis.  ERprtn  ut  ■u(^b 
appohiimpDia  npun  Lb*  Bar.  WheihortliofeareBnygoodobJcciloniiio  ihfi  Int  for 
iblii  purpuH.  ^obabla  offocta  ot  Judgai  appcdoilng  dlatrioi  •llomiiyi,  •hxHfla. 
twnuiHri.  countir  clorks,  and  r«cl«i«M.  Tba  Knit*  naed  of  luiiUFr  toruiii  of 
ofilee  and  □(  fever  Judicial  clFcllont,  Vlclniis  Ken  York  la«*  of  IMA  and  1S9R 
for  IncroojilnK  lucb  oleclloaii  ponilitorod.  Appntntnioota  and  a  Armor  lonnr»af 
ottlot  an  HiuoiitlKl  pnrt  of  municipal  ralonit.  Tbo  objMiioa  tbat  wa  would  allow 
100  lew  ctbi-tlunH  auBwered. 

The  original  state  constitutionH  provide  that  judges  and 
jndicial  ofGcers,  generally,  dialt  be  app»tQt«d.  The  theory 
of  an  appointed  judiciary  is  broadly  embodied  in  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  the  prenideDt 
aball  nominate  the  judges  subject  tn  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  such,  with  inhnite  advantage  to  the  nation,  has 
been  the  constant  practice.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tho  United  Suites,  or  even  tho  federal  Cir- 
cuit and  District  Court«,  could  huvo  so  nobly  discharged 
their  functions  had  their  momhorfi  been  elected  by  jiopular 
voto.  No  statesman  could  see  these  judicial  officers  made 
thus  elective  without  grave  anxiety  for  tho  safety  ot  tho 
nation.  The  tnclhod  of  cbooiuug  judicial  officers  bj'  uppoiiit- 
meiit  has  bcvu  continued  in  MiMSHchusclto,  where  the  udniiu- 
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tstrutioQ  of  juEtioc  hiut  beoii  of  the  lughost  order ;  but,  in 
most  of  liic  Klnice,  the  exccesive  development  of  party  power 
has  bueii  II  diief  cuuse  of  theae  ofEiceni  being  made  vlccUve 
by  tb«  ptfjple.' 

The  CI1U8L-S  uf  the  abandonment  of  judicial  appointments 
in  most  of  the  »;tate^,  and  tlieir  reaiilts,  liitve  an  important 
bi-iiiing  upon  the  suggestions  we  are  iibout  to  make,  but  we 
have  epaoe  for  explaining  (hem  only  in  reference  to  a  tiingle 
Blate,  and  no  state  is  so  rich  in  instructive  facts  as  New  York. 

Unfortunately  ber  first  constitution  conferred  the  appoint- 
ing power  jointly  upon  the  governor  and  certain  senators — 
together  constituting  "  the  Council  of  Appointment,"  which 
soon  degenerated  into  a  partisan  body,  that  helped  to  develop 
an  original  American  spoils  system.  A  natunil  result  was 
that  the  New  York  amended  constitution  of  1821  provided 
that  the  special  and  assistant  justices  of  New  York  City  — 
together  having  the  powers  of  justices  of  peace  —  should  be 
appointed  by  it*  common  council  —  these  justices  as  well  as 
tlie  judges  having  been  before  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Appoinlmont.  This  spoils  system  and  tlic  partisan  exorcise 
of  the  appointing  power  oaturaUy  enough  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction  among  the  people. 

2.  As  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation,  the  constitution 
of  1846  made  state  and  county  judges  as  well  as  all  judieial 
officers  for  municipalities  for  the  first  time  elective.  The 
state  was  dividt-d  into  eight  judicial  districts  for  electing  the 
jadges  of  the  two  highest  courts  for  terms  of  only  eight  years. 
The  counties  wore  respectively  authorized  to  elect  county 
judges  for  a  term  of  oidy  four  years.  Sheriffs  and  clerks  of 
counties  were  made  elective  as  the  Icgislsturo  should  direct. 
The  dominant  party  was  therefore  enabled  to  c*u«o  oity  ofli- 
cera  to  be  elected  from  its  own  rouks  iu  very  sioall  districts 
an<l  for  very  short  terms. 

Here  was  a  great  revolution,  which  divided,  localized,  and 

■IW  Bnt  MiidlluUniu  of  Maw  York  and  Harytin-I.  Ilk*  UuU  «t  HMtubO' 
alia,  iMda  JuiUcm  m  mil  u  Judtpst  appoindra  by  Ibe  kov ortiar  and  «oiuofl,1iiU 
that  of  PtBiuylvuil*  allowad  thn  vottn  of  tUlm  lo  vute  lor  •  ccoddamlil*  Batii- 
b«T  ol  penon*  for  ]«t(lcM,  tttati  •iiion);  wiiom  Ui*  tf>t*ruoT  (calUd  pnaUnt] 
■Bd  ih*  eouncil  tnada  ilia  Rppoiataienu. 
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enfeebled  the  judiciary  —  practically  declaring  it  could  filly 
b«  mwlo  (lependoul  upon  |)urly  nmjoritieii  and  tliat  ita  officers 
could  btt  properly  niudc  tlie  prixes  of  local  party  Victoria. 
Ttiu  great  parties,  under  this  system,  8i)eedily  become  tnoro 
and  more  ouiitralized  and  despotic,  dominating  local  electiuna 
and  ciiforciiii;  party  tests  for  judicial  oflices. 

Party  managers  and  profe»i)ional  politicians  naturally  fa- 
vored this  greAt  increaw  of  the  number  of  elections.  Stato 
after  state  imitated  tliis  new  elective  aystein  of  New  York. 

3.  It  waa>  however,  soon  perceived  that  these  numerous 
elections,  short  terms,  small  distriets,  and  partisan  tatita  had 
introduced  a  new  class  of  evils  into  both  city  and  state  poli- 
tics, making  parties  more  despotic  and  the  judiciary  less  inde- 
pendent, capable,  and  trustworthy.  Especially  minor  judicial 
oflicers  in  cities  became  more  servile  to  party  maoagers,  and 
mure  corrupt. 

Aa  a  natural  consequence,  a  reactionary  movement  soon 
began.  A  signilicant  result  of  this  appears  in  the  amended 
New  York  constitution  of  1870,  which,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, provides  that  judicial  officers  in  citiea  may  be  either 
elected  or  appointed  —  a  provision  reaffirmed  in  the  amended 
constitution  of  1894.  Several  of  the  autliora  of  this  small- 
district,  short-term,  elective  judiciary  sj'stero  of  1846  lived  to 
see  their  eight  state  judicial  districts  reduced  to  four,  their 
eight-year  terms  for  judges  extended  to  fourteen  years,  and 
the  New  York  City  police  justices,  whom  they  ha*)  mado 
elective  for  brief  tirrms,  again  made  appointive,  in  1873,  for 
a  term  of  ten  years. 

4.  A  consideration  of  some  of  the  reasons  which  caused 
this  reaction  and  compelled  those  extensions  of  terms  will 
lc«d  to  —  and  wo  hope  will,  in  the  reader's  view,  justify  — 
tlie  novel  suggesLioos  with  wbicb  we  shall  conclude  ihta 
chapter. 

The  degradation  of  the  higher  courts  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  was  ft  natural  cousequuncu  of  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  judges  for  short  terms  of  office,  —  as  disclosed  by  the 
invusli^iitiiiiiH  of  1870,  which  led  to  the  impmchment  and 
removal  of  the  notorious  Judge  Barnard,  and  tu  the  resigna* 
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Uoiiii  of  other  judges  to  escape  a  Uke  fate, — is  too  veil 
known  to  require  further  notice.  The  city-party  mnnagers 
at  that  time  —  of  whom  the  notorious  Tweed  waa  the  boss 

—  and  the  judicial  ofTiccrs  of  lower  grades  were  quite  an 
corrupt  as  thosu  judges.  lu  favt,  the  evils  of  the  elective 
Hj'»tem  for  choosing  judicial  oSicers  have  btivn  even  greater 
in  the  lower  i^ourts  —  aiid  in  connection  with  marshals,  con- 
stables, coroners,  and  slierifTs  —  tluin  in  the  choice  of  judges. 
For,  in  the  elections  of  these  minor  onicers,  the  higher  public 
opinion  has  been  little  felt,  and  the  better  class  of  citizens 
have  taken  little  part,  while  the  criminal,  immoral,  and  mer- 
cenary elassea —  most  directly  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
criminal  courts  and  oflicerti  —  have  been  both  active  and 
potential.  An  election  of  judges  arresU  the  attention  of 
the  public  press,  and  seems  to  involve  the  safety  of  projicrty 

—  thus  inviting  to  the  polls  citizens  who  habitually  neglect 
tlie  elections  of  the  justices. 

6.  Id  1870  there  were  technically  no  justices  of  the  pence 
in  New  York  City,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  these  officei-s  be- 
longing to  the  district  court  justices,  and  their  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  the  police  justices.  There  were  eight  separate 
districts  in  the  city  for  the  election  of  these  justices,  one  of 
each  class  being  elective  from  each  district  for  the  term  of 
four  yearn.      It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  tliia  elective 

■Cgrstem  for  these  justices  alone  required  the  holding,  on  an 
average,  of  four  judicial  </«(io«*  evert/  year — abtmt  tht 
equivalent  of  one  everjf  ninettf  dayt.  For  making  the  nomi- 
nations  and  managing  the  elections  of  80  many  candidates, 
the  whole  corrupt  party  machinery  —  controlled  by  unscru- 
pulous party  loaders  and  bosses  —  was  put  in  motion,  and 
caused  almost  constant  manipulation,  bribery,  and  corrup- 
tJon.  The  vilest  voters  supported  the  basest  candidates. 
Both  classes  of  these  justices  were  regarded  by  the  party 
managers  as  among  the  most  effective  forces  for  carrying 

^elections.     Their  judicial  powers  were  habitually  prostituted 

[for  party  ends. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  for  mention  that  such  frequent 
elections  greatly  increased  the  despotic  and  corrupt  power  of 
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party  macuigiirs,  brought  greut  sums  of  money  iolo  tlio  party 
treiwurieK,  inntlo  thv  trade  of  city  politics  profitabk',  and  dis- 
gusted, rvpvlled,  and  fatigued  tliu  most  cvmpvtvut  voters. 
Them  electiotu  guvo  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  poUticUos 
SCBls  in  tim  justice  courts —  in  fact,  hardly  allowing  auy  wc 
educated  and  competent  men  of  independence  placvs  ihvr 
Hardly  one  in  four  of  the  police  justices  weru  then  lavvyu 
at  all,  but  most  of  them  were  expert  and  tmscrupulouu  puli- 
tjcians  nnd  partisans,  lamentably  ignorant  of  thu  law  the, 
were  to  ulniinister. 

The  inevitable  results  were  a  steady  degeueratioti  of  th 
courts,  the  loss  of  public  confldence  in  them,  the  crimiu 
class  greatly  emboldened,  lamentable  and  luanifold  injusticc« 
to  such  of  the  poor  and  humble  as  had  no  parly  influence 
behind  them.  Kvory  man  who  aspired  to  a  fteat  as  a  police 
justice  saw  the  need  not  so  much  of  standing  well  with  the 
judges  or  the  better  class  of  voters,  as  of  conciliating  tlie  poli- 
ticians, and  of  convincing  tlie  grog-shop  Iceepers,  the  gam- 
blers, the  bawdy-hou.te  keepers,  and  all  the  criminal  and 
immoral  cla-sses,  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  him  if  tuade 
a  magistrate. 

6.  TheAe  officers  preside  at  the  gates  of  primary  justi 
interpret  to  the  common  people  the  spirit  of  the  law  nnd  the 
moral  tone  of  the  government  —  tliuit  doing  much  to  fnmi 
their  opinion  of  both.  As  many  as  seventy-Gve  thousand 
persons  were  annually,  at  that  period,  brought  under  arrest 
before  the  police  justices  to  be  dealt  with  largely  in  their 
discretion.  The  enormous  amount  of  wrong  annually  done 
—  OP  allowed  —  in  the  name  of  justices  by  those  partistan 
and  incompetent  officials,  and  the  corrupting  influence 
they  had  on  city  politics,  were  appalling  to  contemplate. 
No  adequate  conception  of  the  grave  problem  of  municipal 
government  in  American  cities  is  possible  without  a  careful 
study  of  the  ominous  facts  connected  with  the  neglects 
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the  doings  of  their  lower  courts. 


■% 


7.  An  adequate  municipal  reform  is  impossible  in  iho 
United  States  until  these  courts  have  been  made  indepen- 
dent of  party  politics.     There  never  has  been — and  wo  think 
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tliiTO  never  can  be  —  a  well-governed  city  in  wliicli  its  jus- 
tices are  elected  for  sliort  terms  by  a  p(>[>uliir  votd.'  There 
wore  sniiill  cliiinces  of  removing  even  the  worst  justices  ;  for 
Hh:  doniiiiiitit  party  wliich  elected  them  giiins  most  by  ttivir 
miilverMittniis  and  their  electioneering  activity.  Thoughtful 
men  read  with  anxiety  thoAe  pageH  of  the  history  of  the  Ital- 
ian republics  which  tell  us  how,  in  Florence  under  piirtittnn 
judgei*  choneu  for  nhort  termti,  the  courts  became  so  corrupt 
imd  despotic  that  the  people  would  an  longer  allow  any  of 
their  own  fellow -citizens  to  sit  in  their  seats  of  justice,  but 
selected  their  judges  and  other  judicial  otlicers  from  some 
foreign  state  and  brought  them  to  Florence  to  hold  lier 
oourtii — as  the  only  means  of  securing  just  decisions. 

8.  Such  watt  the  intolernble  and  ominous  condition  when, 
in  1873.  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
the  police  justictss  by  the  mayor  from  the  city  at  large,  for  a 
term  of  t«n  years.  subJMt  to  coufirmutiou  by  the  aldermen. 
It  made  the  justices  removable  by  the  judges  of  one  of  the 
city  courts.  Here  was  u  coiidcmnatiou  of  the  lillltMlistrict, 
short-tt-rm,  purty  system,  and  the  cstablislimcut  of  somu  uvw 
principles  of  great  importance.' 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  resulted  in  a  greatly  improved 
administration  in  the  police  courts  of  New  York  City,  so 
that  when  in  1895.  after  the  reform  sentiment  bad  triumphed, 
there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  police  courts,  it  was  made 
under  a  law '  wliicli  was  in  its  main  pro\-i»ions  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  the  law  of  1878 ;  except  tliat  the 
mayor  —  according  to  the  unfortunate  theory  of  making  tluit 

>Gi-Mn)rnrHct>ftt  o(  Hew  Toik.  In  bit  dmubcc  of  Jui,  T,  I88A,  iralyilNlBrett 
UiBt  tUe  pKtlrloLi  ol  a  police  JoiUce  "  t>  nun  Imporiaiit  to  Uie  cuRimuniiy  ibaii 
tliRt  ol  ■  jodii*  ol  tlia  Coiiit  at  Appaala "  —  tha  hlghHt  «iiul  nf  thi*  itslp.  Ur 
ilivlanu  Uii>  PiPrrio*  or  lli«  p<iw«raf  UieM  ]uII«M  to  "abllKn  pollUrkl  Irtendii  " 
Id  be  ilanuvrouK.  aod  uiyt  ha  oiuaat  ciprcM  lila  Lacli):sKllun  at  nam  ot  lu  vx^r- 
cUc  wlien  h(  «ai  mayor. 

■  Law  IRT3.  rii.  MM.  A*  Che  <lT*tt  at  (his  law  — &>  prmnuTxl  to  tha  Ic^lilUaN 
—  waa  mailv  hy  (he  writer,  he  li  alrle  to  ny  that  It  re^ulm)  that  puUo*  ftllUcM 
■bonM  be  iBwyera  tho  tutd  prttciUoil  tJielr  profoarioD  tot  at  lead  Are  jrean,  aii'l 
Uie  MDflmiuton  of  thnlr  nomlnatlnni  to  b«  mode  by  a  eourl  inUaail  of  tbn  alder- 
mvn.  But  ■»  lh«w  prDTlatona  vouM  ourtalt  party  powar,  (bo  poUtSdau*  Muatd 
IbBiD  I"  be  itrlcki*  from  Uta  bUL 

•Cb.mtolLawaltao. 
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officer  autooratio  wbicb  then  prerailed  —  was  ^ven  ao  abso- 
lute power  of  appointiag  the  jUHtices.'  This  xnlutAry  pro- 
visioii  for  the  removal  of  minor  judicial  ot)it.-«rs  for  cause  and 
bif  the  hightr  eourtt — Brst  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  bo 
heard  in  self-defence — was  affirmed  bj  the  amended  New 
York  constitution  of  1894,  which  bajb  that  such  removal 
shall  be  made  "  by  such  courts  as  are,  or  may  be.  pre«cribed 
by  law,"  and  the  authority  for  appointing  judicial  ollicera 
oitiee  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged.' 


ul~ 


U 

1.  Despite  the  great  advantages  of  being  relieved,  by 
law  of  1878.  of  small  districts,  short  terms  of  office,  and  the 
degrading  influuiico  of  popular  elections  for  police  justices, 
the  vicious  niL-thod  of  having  these  officers  appointed  by  the 
mayor  Involved  their  selection  in  party  politics.'  Unscru- 
puloos  party  muniigers,  the  oHininal  clussvs.  and  all  those 
interested  in  unlawful  kinds  of  business  were  quick  to 
how  they  could  effectively  condition  tlieir  support  of  a  c: 
didato  for  the  mwyontlty  upon  hia  assurance  that  he  woul 
give  them  tlie  kind  of  police  justices  tbey  desired.  Thi 
did  so.* 

2.  It  became  clear,  therefore,  to  all  velUinfonDed  perso 
that  the  appointment  of  satisfactory  police  and  other  justti 

1  Bat  tho  orlxln»l  prlnoiplM  tn  Ihn  Srxtx  of  Uin  law  «t  IRT3  eiiinj;  a  oonrt 
power  of  rcniuval  and  rpqulrinic  ihn  Jiutkv*  to  be  lnwjrcra  wnm  italUnDeil. 
It  I*  iiincb  u>  Im  regretted  IhU  tba  nH)Ulr*iDoal  of  aunual  i«jK>rtii  at  <.-iiiDl 
■tatiMtin.  CM.,  ttwa  tb*  polio*  JiuCIoh,  wbicb  wa«  ooutalaad  In  lb«  law  of  IlfTS, 
and  wblch  ivault«il  In  pladU):  naerul  intonnation  betora  Ibe  iiubllc  was  by  ap- 
l>ari<iit  iiiad  vurtuuca  omlttod  tto^a  tbo  law  t>(  ISU.    Yci  ilie  juiili'oi  u(  thMCouru, 
iiucl«r  iliii  law.  liaT«  wlMly  ginil  pairiotlcially  MBlJonod  tbu  toporti. 

»  An.  aj,  S«c.  17. 

*  ti  la  lull  JuRiira  Ifl  Majyir  flirnag  ~  who  wa«  not  «]«p(«it  liy  a  nor*  (lanjp 
—  towy  (Uat  the  police  ]i»ticra  III!  appoinud  w*r«  not  all  ot  oim  \>».ny,  ifaai  tli 
war*  lawjnrit  ot  ability  aud  good  oiiaraot«r,  and  that  lli*i  iNilii'u  adaiiuUinUi 
hu  bwu  eroni-lT  Imprnvvd  by  ihcm, 

*  la  tho  city  ot  Brooklyn,—  under  tlia  charter  w«  havn  rftwrad  t*,  —  apfareiilly 
tn  )[*t  rid  of  luch  evili.  Ihs  appolntniftiit  of  f«Mm  JugttoM  waa  liven  lo  a  lHi«f4 
couninllnjC'if  thn  mayor,  (vimplmllcr.anil  auditor.  Bnt  this  buant  aclrO  aaayMt- 
(Ibq  body ;  It  mule  Aixiil*  ot  tha  appvlDtmouta,  wklob  tU  menibciri  ■ecm  to  bax 
appotUonod  amoue  tlieoiMlvM. 
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could  not  be  secured — save  when  some  great  reform  move- 
meat  should  triumpli — bo  loug  oh  tltuy  sliould  liu  connvctird 
with  conteattf  for  the  mayoriilty.  Indcc<I,  the  very  woret  of 
these  justices  —  even  those  whose  imlefeii»ib1c  hppointmetit 
aroused  tbo  reform  niovcnitint  which  elected  Mayor  Strong 
—  won?  appointed  by  nutocruttc,  party-elected  mayont  with 
the  approval  of  their  party. 

Nfvertheles)),  many  good  people  still  eeem  to  think — as 
Tammany  utd  the  wliole  horde  of  mere  politidanit  and  par- 
tisans in  both  pHrties  declare  —  that  such  mayors  are  an 
essential  agency  for  achieving  municipal  reform. 

3.  We  think  it  may  be  said  that  every  mayor  of  New 
York,  within  the  liut  lifteen  years., — save  Mayor  Hewitt  and 
Mayor  Strong,— has  used  his  power  of  appointing  justices  to 
aid  his  party. 

Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  state  of  New  York  has, 
of  late,  shown  an  increasing  tendency  in  favor  of  vesting 
more  control  over  the  minor  judicial  officers  in  the  higher 
courts.  Her  amended  constitution  of  1804  declares  that 
"Justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  or  justices  of  inferior 
courts  not  of  record,  and  their  clerks,  may  be  removed  for 
cause,  after  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
by  nteh  eourtB  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law:"  and 
the  same  section  of  tho  constitution  further  provides  that 
all  judicial  officers  in  cities,  *'  save  justices  of  tho  peace  and 
district  court  justices,  whose  ehoteo  is  not  otherwise  pro* 
vided  for,  may  be  appointed  by  soiiio  local  city  authority" — 
a  provision  equally  signilicant  both  as  favoring  judicial  ap- 
pointments and  as  showing  di.stru«t  of  judiciHl  electiotia. 
Tbeee  provisions  express  a  distnist  of  popular  elections  for 
ohooaing  minor  judicial  ofhcers;  they  in  subctance  tell  us 
that  a  court  is  less  likely  tluin  a  political  officer,  or  a  politi- 
cal body  of  any  sort,  (o  be  influenced  by  party  spirit  in  nuiking 
^ch  removals;  they,  in  sulMtance,  say  that  mayors  should 
"iiot  be  allowed  to  be  so  autocnitic  as  they  have  been  in  the 
judicial  sphere  —  apparently  taking  notice  of  the  facta  that 
while  mayors  have  appointed  many  bad  justices  they  have 
never  removed  one  of  them,  or  even  condemned  their  gross- 
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est  miUfeasaiice.  They  declare  that  courU  are  better  quali- 
fied thao  executive  oflioers  to  judge  whether  a  justice  ought 
to  bo  removed. 

4.  It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  the  reader,  vhile  aooept* 
ing  these  reasons  in  favor  of  the  removals  of  inferior  judicial 
officers,  hy  the  courta,  that  such  reaxons  apply  witli  equal 
force  in  favor  of  their  appointment  being  also  made  by  the 
courts.  The  duty  of  appointment  and  that  of  removal 
require  the  same  qualificationa  and  involve  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  seems  very  clear  that  the  higher  courts  are  tlie 
most  competent  and  independent  authority  for  saying  what 
lairyers  are  wortliy  to  hold  seats  in  the  longer,  whether  the 
question  arises  in  a  case  of  an  appointment  or  in  a  case  of  1 
removal.  The  effect  upon  the  court  itself  of  exercising  such.) 
a  power  would  socm  to  be  the  same  whether  it  relate  to  an 
appuiutmeut  or  u  removal. 

IVhcQ  the  power  of  removing  justices  shall  be  vested  in 
the  courts  —  so  that  the  politiciuns  uud  bosses  will  no  longer 
have  a  partisan  interest  in  their  having  short  t«rms  —  we 
may  well  believe  that  these  terms  will  not  be  leas  than  ten 
years,  or,  better  still,  that  they  will  be  during  good  buhavior 
and  oonlinuiiig  cfliuitincy,  of  whicli  the  courts  will  \m  the 
judges.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  removal  { 
and  the  questiou  of  api)oiDtmcnt  will,  in  most  casea,  bo  i 
substnnoe  the  same, — being  in  fact  only  the  question  vhetharj 
a  particular  person  is  fit  to  be  a  justice. 


m 

1.  We  have  now  reached  the  important  and  far-reaohf 
question  whether  the  justices  and  minor  judicial  officers 
should  not  be  appointed  by  some  of  the  higher  courts. 
Several  points  bearing  on  the  question  are  very  clear. 

(I)  Many  conservative  persons  will  at  Jirst  condemn  such 
appointments  simply  hy  reason  of  their  assumed  novelty. 
('2)  This  opposition  will  be  reenforced  by  tlie  party  mana- 
gers, and  the  whole  horde  of  politicians  and  spoilsmen  who 
desire  tlie  patronage  and  profits  of  many  judicial  elections 
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in  niiin)-  little,  judicial  districts.  (3)  The  criminal  cls&ses, 
the  tmny  corrupt  interests  which  we  liare  sbovii)  to  be  most 
active  nnd  effective  in  police  justice  elections,  the  unsorupu- 
lout!  pnrty  leaders,  and  all  the  vile  voters  they  hustle  ami 
bribe  to  go  to  the  polls  will  surely  himent  and  bitterly  op- 
pone  such  appointments.  (4)  The  managers  of  the  partisan 
primaries  for  nominating  inferior  judicial  officers  would 
suffer  a  great  loss  of  business  and  profits  if  these  officera 
should  l>e  appointed  by  the  higher  courts. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
interest  of  morality,  of  business,  or  of  good  administration 
which  is  likely  to  suffer  from  such  appointments,  unless  it 
be  by  reason  of  their  eEfoct  upon  the  courts  which  sliall  make 
them,  ^  an  important  matter,  whicli  we  shall  not  neglect. 
What  other  persons  can  be  so  com])ctent  as  experienced 
judges  to  decide  what  lawyers  art:  most  St  to  be  made 
jiutioea,  or  minor  judges?  Day  by  day  in  the  courts  they 
see  what  are  the  capacity,  sense  of  justice,  and  the  temper 
of  the  members  of  the  Bar.  Nor,  apparently,  cuu  any  person 
be  more  indopoadcnt  than  tlie  judges  for  making  selections 
in  the  public  interest  rather  than  for  party  roasons. 

If  judges  are  most  competent  —  as  iJie  state  of  New  York 
has  decided  after  rnrious  experiments  —  for  making  removaU, 
why  are  tlioy  not  for  making  appointments?  Few  men,  wo 
must  think,  capable  of  freeing  themselves  from  party  bias 
and  tniditional  prejioesessions,  will  claim  that  a  party-clected, 
executive  officer,  whether  mayor  or  any  other,  knowing  Httlu 
of  judicial  duties  and  of  the  capacity  of  lawyers  for  dis- 
clmrgitig  them,  is  likely  to  select  so  fit  persons  for  justices 
08  conid  be  —  and  pmbnbly  would  l>e  —  selected  by  suiierior 
court  judges.  All  such  judges  —  inasmuch  as  their  labors 
are  increased  by  the  blunders  and  wrong-doing  of  ignorant 
and  unfaithful  justices  —  have  a  more  direct  interest  than 
any  other  class  of  citizens  in  their  competency  and  fidelity, 
and  a  more  natural  pride  in  having  the  judiciary  in  all  its 
gnides  reputable  and  well  qualified. 

8.  It  seems  almost  too  obvious  for  comment  that,  when 
appointed  by  a  permanent,  non-partisan  court,  the  justices 
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themBclvee  would  be  far  more  independent  and  <.-ourag«r>aa 
for  the  fit  discharge  of  tbeir  duties,  especially  in  dealing 
with  bossfs,  politicians,  grog-shop  keepers,  gamblers,  and 
corrupt  interests  generally,  llian  they  would  if  tbcy  wcro 
appointed  by  mayors  whom  a  party  vot«  has  elected  for  a 
term  of  only  two  or  tliree  yoara,  —  a  vote  wbicb  tlicse  clasaua 
greatly  influence.  Tbcso  justices  need  to  be  independent 
and  fearless  enough  to  condemn  the  most  desperate  party 
bullies  and  clecttonecrcra  whom  the  worst  mayoralty  candi- 
date may  have  employed  to  aid  bis  own  eleetion.  Think 
of  having  all  of  the  criminal  justices  in  a  va«t  city  the 
appointei-s  of  a  partisan  nuiyor,  as  might  bo  the  case  now 
in  the  Greater  New  York  if  the  Toinmany  mayor  could 
remove  lut  well  as  appoint  them. 

4.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  it  would  have  a  salutary  effcet 
upon  the  Bar  to  have  all  it«  members  feel  that  if  they  would 
gain  Hcn,t«  in  the  minor  courts,  tlie  essential  condition  is  not 
tliat  they  seeure  the  favor  of  tlie  supreme  Ik>ss,  of  bo^eitt  inter* 
ests,  or  of  the  vilest  voters,  but  that  they  oommaud  the  con- 
fidence of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts — in  tdiort,  that 
they  look  up  luid  not  down  for  strength  and  promotion  ?  > 

It  ahoubl  be  stated  here  that  we  are  not  (^peaking  of  police 
justices  merely,  but  of  civil  justices,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  officers  more  or  less  judicial — eepecialty  in  munici- 
palities.' 

IV 

1.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  precedent,  we  shftU 
find  the  appointment  of  inferior  judicial  oHioers  by  the  higher 

>  Rx-Majror  Howill  of  K«w  York  wm  *d  liaprcMuxl  witli  Uid  anpartor  UUicM 
o(  llio  lilulifr  court*  (i>r  <ihw«Ini[  iKilIro  JiviilrpH.  &ii<l  tlio  adi-anincv  of  li»f ine 
thnia  do  no.  Llmt  lii  bit  inMU|C«  of  Jan.  17.  inSS.  h«  nvom  metided  Ihlt  no  on* 
niiniiiinloJ  Fcir  iiii'h  ]uaUc«  he  atlnwed  lo  take  otipii  uuill  a  majcirlljr  ot  Hid  )<u- 
ik-cB  <if  ihe  Siipromo  Court  ot  tUe  district  ihuuld  cortltj  i«  hU  good  nuidlnf  kod 
com  pL'i Bill!;  for  tbB  office. 

3  Tha  Mm*  mitliod*,  wblfh  vw  ihnll  «xp1iJn,  mtj,  with  MiDe  nodlAntloai, 
»lar>  bH  s|>|i1ImI  ta  th*  mIwiIciii  ot  oity  (ou'l  oountyl  uloth*,  nffiutn,  uiil  nrtoiw 
olhor  uffivrn  — *uoh  u  theriffit,  diilikt  nltonivjs,  niriDcn,  itnit  cniiitAMfia  — 
connoctcd  with  tbo  admlnlnirBtloii  of  Jiunloo.  Whntlior  mme  of  the  jo'li;**  of  tho 
lnI*rlor  eourti  of  (•cord  nhould  bo  Kppolnlnl  In  tbo  iiaroa  nuuiaer  cfta  be  i»- 
•U«d  Kltor  MltqaAU  ezpericDM  \a  t,  uura  liniii«d  ajilMra. 
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jii(Ige» — or  by  the  cotirbi  —  to  be  by  no  means  the  novelty 
which  some  people  Hecm  to  HUppose.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  .States  authoiizeR  CongreHS  to  confer  an  appoint- 
ing power  upon  the  courts  of  law  —  a  power  which  hits  been 
conferred  and  osorcitied,  na  we  sliall  soon  seti.  with  Haliitary 
rosults  from  early  days  of  the  government.  The  power 
which  slate  constitutions  confer  on  the  courts  to  appoint  and 
remove  the  clerks  and  other  officers  who  serve  under  them 
goes  far  toward  being  a  precedent  for  e?ct«nding  this  power 
to  the  appointment  of  juHticea ;  for  justices  must  conform 
to  the  judgments  of  these  courts,  accept  tJieir  construction  of  ■ 
the  law,  and  arc.  llien-fore.  in  an  important  sense  their  subor- 
dinates. It  would  obviously  greatly  tend  to  harmony  and 
vigor  in  the  whule  judicial  system,  if  the  higher  judicial  offi- 
cers should  appoint  the  lower.  Those  who  insist  that  the 
mayor  should  appuiiit  all  the  lower  executive  officers  in  a 
city  in  order  to  securo  harmony,  ought  to  be  able  to  see  tliut 
harmony  In  at  least  as  much  needed  in  the  judicial  dvpartment 
as  in  Uie  executive  department. 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  reasons  which  malce  it  proper  for 
courts  to  remove  juslicra  ami  other  minor  judicial  officers,  in 
principle  apply  in  favor  of  such  courts  appointing  tliem  — 
a  view  which  the  New  York  constitution  of  18EI4  seema  to 
approve.  It  i.t  impossible  to  hold  that  to  remove  justices  is  a 
judicial  functioi),  but  that  to  appoint  Ihem  is  not.  It  seems 
almost  absurd  to  claim  that  a  court  competent  for  removing 
a  justice  is  not  competent  to  name  his  successor.  There  is 
something  grotesque  in  insisting  that  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  act  of  a  court  should  fall  to  a  partisan  primary  or  a  party- 
elected  mayor  to  be  filled. 


1.  The  substance  of  the  objections  that  can  bo  made 
against  appointments  by  the  courts  seems  to  be  these  : 
(1)  that  such  appointments  are  not  within  the  legitimate 
functions  of  such  tribunals ;  (2)  that  they  are  contrary  to 
American  constitutional  and  republican  principles  and  prece- 
dents ;  (3)  that  they  would  tend  to  involve  the  judges  in 
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potitic-al  oontention,  and  to  impair  the  independence  of  the 
ooturts;  (4)  ttiut  there  is  too  much  danger  of  vicious  practi- 
otl  re«ult«  following  such  appoiutments,  to  warrant  even  a 
trial  of  them. 

Let  lu  consider  these  objections.  In  the  early  devvlop- 
ment  of  go\'ernmeiit8  the  appointing  power  was  a  prerogntiva 
of  kings,  and  extended  to  civil,  military,  and  ecclcAtiwlical 
affairs.  He  made  appointments  nl  pleaniire,  alike  iu  the 
executive  and  judicial  sphere  —  if  we  should  not  rattier  say 
these  spheres  were  one  and  undivided.  Many  of  his  ap- 
pointees ^  like  the  king  himself  —  were  hoth  executive  and 
judicial  officers.  One  of  the  great  advances  of  liberty  and 
justice  has  consisted  of  the  differentiation  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  departments  from  each  other  ~- which  no  form 
of  government  so  early  and  plainly  declared,  or  so  largely 
ofTected,  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hence, 
we  lisve  BO  earnestly  insisted  that  the  creation  of  autocratic, 
or  kingly,  mayors  is  anti-republican  and  a  retrogression 
toward  despotic  times  and  royal  principles  and  methods. 

2.  When  the  f  ramers  of  this  constitution  came  to  deal  witli 
the  appointing  power,  they  dissented  widely  from  the  auto- 
cnitic  and  kingly  theory  on  the  subject.  They  re<juired  all 
the  most  important  nominations  to  he  made  not  "at  pleas- 
ure," its  undor  recent  autucrntic  mayors,  hut  subject  to  the 
confirmution  of  the  Senate  —  a  great  limitation  of  executive 
power,  and  a  great  oxt«nsion  of  legislative  power.  They 
further  provided  for  limiting  the  old  kingly  power  in  two 
other  importiuit  particulars.  Congress  was  authorised  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  should 
think  proper,  (1)  in  the  heads  of  departments,  and  (2)  in 
the  "courts  of  law." '  Here  seems  to  bo  a  decision  of  the 
main  questions  we  arc  considering,  — a  dveision  by  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  repub- 
lican principles  —  the  constitution  of  the  Uoit«d  Slates.  It 
declares,  in  substiincc,  that  the  appointment  of  inferior  judi' 
cial  officfrt  it  not  an  extmttive  function  fit  for  an  executive 
officer  to  monopolize,  hut  is  a  Judicial  function  JU  for  tkt 
>  See  U.S.  Conet.,  Art.  9,  See.  H. 
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courtt  to  po$uM  and  ex*rei»e.  Thcro  were,  before,  no  impor- 
taiil  precedeoto,  save  tJioso  of  royalty,  us  to  what  power  of 
Appointmeiit  courts  sliould  hitvc,  or  m  to  what  funcliuns  are 
Ivgitiiiiutely  judicial.  Nu  proccdvut  since  is  entitled  to  cquul 
weight  ill  a  republic. 

8.  The  uutbority  to  vest  this  tppointiiig  power  in  the 
national  courto  was  exercised  by  Congress  in  tlio  early  days 
of  the  republic  Appointmcnt«  under  it  have  been  mtide  by  th« 
courts  ever  since,  on  a  large  scale  and  with  admirable  reitulls. 
We  have  space  for  ilKistrntions  of  these  results  only  in  regard 
to  a  single  class  of  ofllcers,  but  they  are  so  exactly  applicable 
and  decisive  ait  to  be  all  we  need.  The  United  States  coni- 
ini.sMonerii,  for  acting  iut  magistrates,  who  throughout  the 
country  ore  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States,'  have  not  only,  in  fliiluttance,  all  the  powers  of  both  the 
police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace,  as  connected  with 
crime,  but  much  larger  and  more  varied  powers  than  those 
oflicers  posness.  They  exercise  them  in  all  the  states  and  cities 
of  ibe  Union.  They  may  cause  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
tlie  United  States  to  be  arrested,  held  to  bail,  and,  in  proper 
oases,  imprisoned  on  their  warrant  —  their  power  covering 
substantially  the  whole  sphere  of  the  primary  judicial  admin- 
istration  of  the  nation.  The  judicial  appointment  of  these 
commissioners  began  soon  after  the  orgunimUon  of  the  gov- 
ernmoQt,  and  they  have  so  well  discharged  their  functions 
tliat  their  powers  have  been  several  times  enlarged.'  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  even  charged  that  the  ciixiuit 
judges,  or  diiitrict  judges  sitting  in  the  circuits,  have  l>een 
less  useful  or  trustworthy  by  reason  of  having  this  appoint- 
ing power,  or  that  any  competent  judges  have  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  these  commissioners  elected  by 
popular  vote  or  appointed  by  a  mayor.  On  the  contrary, 
the  uniform  intelligence,  fidelity,  and  juslico  with  which  tboeo 
con niiiftd oners,  even  in  great  cities,  have  disdiarged  their  man- 
tfoM  (unctions  have  beeu  gunvntlly  in  such  striking  contrast 

)  Tha  •IMrlci  JudKW  o(  Um  tintwd  StaUa  w«*«  alM  Mrljr  awlbotlMd  ioirniIm 
*ar7tliff«i«iUclMaM«(eoBHnlMkinera.    V.S.Lmtt,  im,  Ch.  H 
■  C.  S.  ib*.  Slat.,  pp.  or,  TIT.  lOU,  IMS. 
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with  the  doings  of  the  elected,  city  justioe«  «s  to  make  it  n 
fit  object  of  wonder  tliat  even  juirly  K[iii-ic  could  hiive  caused 
our  dties  to  continue  tbeir  viciuus  melhoiU. 

We  are  unable  to  learn  that  within  the  more  tluin  tlirec 
gonoratioits  since  there  hiive  been  such  commissioners  at  New 
York  City  there  lias  been  any  noticeable  oa^ie  of  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them.'  We  cannot  expect  that 
those  fact«  will  much  alTect  the  party  boanes  and  mercenary 
leaden  who  thrive  on  the  prontitution  of  judicial  power  in 
American  citie».  But  we  may  trust  that  they  will  make  it 
clear  to  disiiit«reated  and  patriotic  mindn  what  direction  mu> 
nicipa)  reform  should  take  in  tlie  judicial  sphere.  It  seems 
to  be  about  equally  evident  that  to  appoint  minor  judicial 
officers  ia  a  judicial  function  fit  for  courts  to  exercise,  and 
that  it  is  greatly  in  the  public  interest  to  have  them  do  so. 
The  vicious  power  of  party  machines  and  party  managers 
would  thereby  be  greatly  diminished;  many  demoralising  and 
needless  eluctious  would  be  suppretMcd  ;  the  prostitution  of 
criminal  administration  for  party  ends  would  be  far  more 
difficult. 


VI 

1.  While  it  thus  seems  quite  clear  that  a  court  may  exer- 
cLse  an  appointing  power  without  damage  to  i(«elf,  and  with- 
out impairing  public  con&donco,  it  is  obvious  that  such  evils 
would  be  moHt  likely  to  ariae  when  the  power  is  constantly 

>  A  jadEP  — JuilCB  Brown  o(  tho  Uultod  8l«t*«  Wjirlct  Conn  — who  lia»  tar 
moTD  ilinii  ItfK^nn  yiian  timii  In  tLo  habU  at  «hat<(i)t  Iti  Ui«  *(i(H>luttD4(ii  ol  Uiom 
commtFifiloiicni.  ami  ol  hiiUhnif  afrciill  ooutU  tn  New  Yc.tk  Citf ,  hu  il«cl«red  III  a 
loHcctoUiDDuthorthat  Oien  liiiVFiiot  bHn  mayditBi-aUiaagrtniiagoMvlutyot 
tbaM  •ppolntiuonu.  Uu  iiaya.  "I  do  not  know  (■(  any  liixuinua  lii  wblcti  aajr 
comiilaiiit  ol  iiuproper  cnnduct  bat  bven  mailn  cauci-mliL);  any  cue  of  Uip  oommls- 
■lonen," 

Hun.  HoTt  H.  Wlin«ilnr,  tor  many  yoan  tho  Juilgs  of  tlio  Unllol  Suu*  Dlrtri«t 
Court  lot  Vcnnoul,  lia*  klriilly  read  tbla  cliBi>u>r.  Kv  luu  authorliail  iha  wrlior 
to  ny  llutt  he  hDB  fouiiil  tho  appnlaltnenl  ol  coininlwloiwni  by  JadK«a  to  lie  aalD- 
lary.  and  iliat  bo  ihliiki  the  methcxl  ol  n|ipoiiiinipnt  pro|xi«id  In  tbo  lexl  eoiiM 
liBVK  tin  liijiirloaH  «flivt  u|K>u  ibv  Jurljpii  wh»  ilinulii  luukit  *uch  ai>|xiiDlaieuta.  It 
iiisy  br  uii't  that  ntala  JiidiE««,  hIiobp  l«rni«  are  nol  T«ry  lone,  wiinlil  W  Ri«r«  In- 
itni'iii'iiii  thnn  United  Stale!  JuiIroi,  by  paMy  Inlrroiu.  It  ibii  be  In  ■  alriat 
iiciini<  iriiK.  wi>  i-aiiiiot  iblnk  ibnl  indunnitti  wiiuld  bu  al  all  important  andor  «oi>> 
UlUuDE  ol  niakinic  aiijioliiiinanu  w«  alutl  proM«d  lo  Mt  luiUi. 
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vested  iu  tb«  samo  courtit,  and  u  to  ba  so  oxorcised  that  the 
office-sevkcru  und  purly  nmuipulatorii  can  at  all  timen  know 
what  judgoit  ure  to  wiuld  it,  aiid  conaoquently  wbn  cad  be 
most  usefully  BoUcitcd.  It  would,  tlierofore,  be  a  great  gain 
if  we  can  by  eomo  motbod  —  an  by  tbe  lot,  in  a  way  amdo- 
gnuB  to  the  use  of  tbu  lot  in  drawing  of  jurora  —  make  it 
impossible  to  know  in  advance  what  judges  will  make  the 
appoiDtmoiit«. 

Now,  it  ia  quite  feasible  to  do  this,  and  thus  have  the 
judges  wholly  unafTvcted  until  almost  tbe  hour  of  exercising 
tlio  function  of  appointment.  Oifflcultiea  which  attend  the 
drawing  of  jurors  would  not  exist,  for  in  drawing  judges 
we  know  that  every  ouo  is  competent  before  he  is  drawn. 
No  one  can  object  to  bis  serving  on  a  Uoard  of  .Judicial 
Appointment  and  Removal,  nor  can  he  decline  to  do  so.' 

2.  Tbe  method  wo  propose,  taking  Now  York  City  for  an 
illustration,  can  bo  briefly  stated.  Tliero  are.  we  believe, 
twenty-two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose  place  of 
service  is  Ibe  City  of  New  York,  and  their  term  of  office  ta 
fourteen  years.  Whenever  there  is  an  occasion  for  making 
an  appointment  of  u  justice  or  for  a  remo\-al,  let  the  names 
of  these  judges'  be  placed  in  a  box  by  tbe  proper  oflicor, — 
as  the  names  of  the  jurymen  would  be  before  a  trial  in  the 
ordinary  course,  —  and  from  these  iiamcs  let  tbe  names  of 
three  judges  be  publicly  drawn.  The  judges  so  sotectod  are 
to  constitute  a  Board  of  Judicial  Appuintmeat  and  Removal 
—  for  tlie  occasion.  Every  new  Board  which  may  from 
time  to  time  bo  roqiiired  can  be  promptly  selected  in  the 
<Bmo  way.  Every  such  Board  should  proct-cd,  only  in  open 
publio  seaeion,  to  hold  its  meetings;  it  sliould  make  tbe 
ap[>ointnient8  or  removals  required  with  all  practicable 
de^pntcli. 

There  should  be  public  records  of  its  proceedings ;  all 
papers  considered  by  the  Hoard  or  any  judge  should  be 

>  Adil  bere  we  oiaf  saj  Uinl  Ihfire  ■■  w  much  need  tot  ■denting  }nil^M  bjr  lot 
tar  maklni;  ividovbU  ru  ttiern  U  (or  muklug  aiii>o1nl<ni'iiu. 

*  ThM  JiHlg««  at  •n7  othnr  ooniwiUnt  mid  apiiroiiriain  rourl  rau]il  b«  Ml*ntad. 
Tbey  i»«d  not  all  be  Into  Uin  mmt  comt.  TliMr  numbut  ationlil  be  tour  or  fi*« 
Umh  cnaiet  tiuui  ttte  Doinbar  at  Indfoa  to  be  diasn- 
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trcutcit  08  part  thereof;  the  vote  given  by  every  judge  an 
the  Boeirct  should  be  shown  in  nuch  recortl».  The  first  luectiiig 
of  the  Itoard  should  be  held  within,  ray,  five  days  or  cttHitT 
after  it-i  creation,  and  its  appointments  cihould  be  Cf»ni)k^ti.-<1 
within  five  days  thereafter.  Its  formal  certificate,  signed  by 
two  or  more  of  its  members,  should  he  effective  as  ti  \iUid 
appointment  of  the  person  therein  named  to  the  office  therein 
designated.  The  Board  should  cease  to  exist  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  required  apiwintments  or  removals.' 

3.  There  aeeras  to  hu  no  opportunity  for  any  partjsnn, 
or  other  vicious,  combination  (o  bo  made  effective  for  in- 
fluencing the  judges  before  their  names  are  drawn  for  the 
Boards;  and  we  are  uuablo  to  boo  how  the  judges  who  may 
compose  it  can  be  in  any  way  demoralized  by  the  public  dis> 
charge  of  functions  so  honombU-.  public,  and  responsible. 
Every  judge  in  his  ordinary  expcriunco  is  exposed  to  far 
greater  temptations  and  intimidations  —  than  would  arise 
under  these  Boards  —  at  the  hands  of  desperate  criminals, 
great  politicians,  and  rich  litigants  before  him  -~and  so  are 
jurymen.  Cannot  our  judges  be  trusted  to  resist  as  much 
temptation  as  besets  every  man  who  serves  on  a  jury? 
Prom  the  moment  of  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  press  will  lie  upon  them. 
Unlike  mayors,  they  can  have  no  recent  election  pledges  to 
redeem;  and  nothing  but  disgrace  can  be  expected  from 
infidelity  in  the  clioico  of  justices. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  every  lawj-cr 
who  seeks  a  justicei^hip  or  other  oRicu  through  such  a  method 
of  appointment,  will  feci  the  salutary  need  of  showing  a  ca- 
pacity and  of  establishing  a  reputation  which  the  high  ofHccrs 
of  justice  can  approve  and  reward,  instead  of  u  need  of  win- 
ning  the  favor  of  corrupt  interests  or  mitchtnc  politicians. 
It  is  for  the  rcodor  to  decide  whether  justiocs  thug  apiwinted 

>  Ai  tnMt  ot  tin  JadKM  wouM  hftv*  lM«n  «Iect«1  Mt«ntl  yran  bttOr*  ftny  on* 
«r  Ihem  in>alil  bs  called  to  Mfvn  on  luch  a  Board,  II  eaenot  be  caid  thai  ilioir 
el(u-ilons  noulil  b«  effeciod  b;  snch  a  poulblllty.  Tel  lo  fxrtait«  all  poaible 
Inflnanee  of  ihn  kliul,  Ii  may  bn  proTliled  thai  th*  nam*  of  wi  ]ui1ri>  uliall  l»  ptaont 
in  III*  box  for  llie  ilrawinri  vho  ha*  not  been  al  teaat  one  jvnr  In  oflti-v,  or  whiM 
iMli«ial  Uim— Uhe  iaellK^IJle  (era  reeleoUon— wUlcKpUo  wlUiluune  j«*r. 
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are  not  likely  to  be  fur  more  independeut  for  the  fit  (lischargo 
of  their  duttes  thaii  juRtices  who  have  gained  tlieJr  places 
through  a  primary  nomination,  the  favor  of  a  mayor,  or  the 
Tot«  of  a  party.' 

VII 

1.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  lot  is  too  mechanical  or 
undignified  a  proceeding  for  the  use  proposed;  but  let  us 


■  Th«r»  are  vuioai  polnu  or  Importaaca  mnnoctcd  with  lh«<e  BnitrtU  wlilch  m 
hnve  no  ipace  lo  eonddor  nvo  In  a  nolo.  (1]  Tb*  InwabouldcarMiilIy  dvlin* 
wlint  Juiltimor  oclifir  ofllcsni  or  I'litiw  of  iwrtiiriB  ahnulil  b«  unoDa  thow  wlinte 
nssiM  •taoulil  Ko  iuUi  Uia  Lux  from  wlilcti  ilic  drawlnss  ibouli)  be  mule.  Tholt 
nnmbon abould  b«obvfoti>1y  wvanl  tlmo*  ennier  thari  Uir  ii umber  to  bi>draMn 
Tha  JiidcM  noad  Dot  kll  Iw  inainbiTr*  of  Cho  utnip  (i>iin  or  all  lit>  rmM'-nik  nt  ibc 
MiB«dJ*trlot  M  Uio  oOtctr  lo  %•  appointed  or  rcmovMt.  It  sboulJ  b«  |itovided 
Uiat  no  men  irrci'ulnrit)'  ur  niiuer  of  form  ibouM  lumtldalc  niiy  jimMoiHtig, 
and  p«rliapi  (hat  no  prD<.>«ediaK'>  aboiilit  be  inkon  tu  quivlloii  ili«  illli>  nf  anf 
oOcfr  DO  appolnl*!!  aflar  li»  biu  (•nlenul  upon  liio  offivH  or  slier  l»u  daya  aue- 
OMMtrnjc  bis  appoinuuenl ^  [2]  fite  jiidt;et  iuiicad  of  Uiree  may  b«  dnwn  lor  a 
Board.  IlioU(;h  tie  think  It  undoilntbic,  na  It  would  vonken  Uie  IndlTldualaaoM 
of  tea iwiinDrl Illy  ;  {D)  la  nusof  r«tallv«1y  imlinpurlaiil  a|ii»!ti[iii'iila  nr  mnorkla 
—  as  of  city  coaatablea  and  marabali  —  &  atafila  JudK*  may  be  miule  the  appoint- 
ing (Kiner  or  a  Board  ma;  b«  dmwD  troni  atnotis  the  pullce  Juiticoi ;  (4|  In  cnim 
*h«Ti  rHlaln  ofll<H'ra  not  atrlotly.  or  In  fK'l,  Jiiillrial  ar*  mlwAppuInlFd, — *»,  for 
exnmplo.  HburifTi  and  ponnly  clerki.  —  a  pari  of  tbe  mamlienot  the  Board  may  be 
drailn  from  among  tbo  mcmbDra  of  the  city  t'ouudt  vba  Lava  been  al  lout  ibrM 
yeare  in  office:  (It)  1(  it  should  tit>  thooic'H  divtitalili'.  it  nmiM  )<«•  imMlblr  In  pnv 
Tide  for  ilatod  uuriona  of  audi  Boarda;  (0)  perbapt  lor  llin  cIioIm  of  certain 
polli-o  olBoara  or  An  dopartmant  olUcora,  an  appolnltug  Hoard  migbi  be  drawn  by 
lot  —  whully,  or  In  |Mirl  —  fr»tn  amuogi  tha  ollicrn  of  tba*«  da|Artni«)ta;  (Tf  It 
li  obvfou*  thai  In  tbe  <«■»  of  taob  offlcen  u  coroner*  and  aurgRana  of  polior.  a 
Boatilmaybnialactari  Jointly  ftnmamoncmaraben  of  ibe  counoil.  and  (rou  phy> 
rictena  Mnrlnit  public  IntitntloiM;  (S)  it  may  ba  a  quailbni  wtaUier  the  Board 
aliould  refnee  to  take  notice  of  nomination*  tor  the  oRlrx*  thay  are  to  till,  or 
atiODld.  on  tb*  other  band,  give  an  opportunity  (or  a  very  brief  hearloa  m  "taie- 
inenla  In  nrltlne  fiir  and  sc"in»t  the  marlu  of  the  nomlueea.  We  tbiuk  It  ahould 
Htlce  nnmiaaiioni.  if  [be  conditiuna  of  diiiiiit  tu  altiill  b*  carefaUy  deAned,  and 
provided  tbo  nomlaatlonn  aro  not  mad«  by  or  on  belialf  of  any  party.  Komln>> 
tioni  *h(>uM  be  reqiiIrM  to  b*  made  by  cetlldcatM  In  wrillui:  lubitaDllally  In 
Ihe  funn  auicgoat^d  for  free  nomination*  In  mnnldpal  «leel)oua.  Pinal  action 
ahciiild  be  taken  on  any  nomination  wllbln  tlin>e  dayi  after  It  la  mads,  Kiit  ibe 
Boptda  thould  have  a  full  antborliy  to  make  appoinimvnt*  outtide  ot  any  nomi- 
natlont;  (9)  all  pap«r*  placed  before  tha  Board,  or  considered  In  rtfarcoea  lo 
any  appointment,  ebould  be  rffatded  aa  public  records;  (10}  etety  uamber  ot 
Um  BoaH  ahould  b«  reunited  to  toI«  on  ercry  nomination;  (11)  It  ahouM  b« 
UDdtnlood  (bat  the  pnhlbltkina  hertlobatorc  adrtiod  acn'nit  malinK  mnatelpal 
ap^nlinenla  or  tWMvab  lof  l*nj  taaaaoa  ara  applicable  l«  ttaoaa  ve  are  onw 
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not  forget  its  gloriouM  aasocifttions  with  justice  aiid  the  courts 
wheruvcr  triMl  by  jury  has  been  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  I'bo 
tot  is  iu  fnct  almost  on  ideal  remedy  where  unscrupulmw 
politicitiits,  under  the  pretence  of  serving  tbe  peoi>lo  or  of 
devotion  to  party  principles,  really  conspire  with  each  other 
for  the  corrupt  control  of  the  elections.  The  history  of  the 
Grecian  and  Italian  republics  oontiiin  instructive  lessons  on 
this  subject.'  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  experi- 
ence, in  times  before  party  rule  had  degraded  our  niunici|ial 
governments,  to  find  dignified  precedenta  for  what  vre  sug- 
gest as  to  the  use  of  the  lot.  The  ninth  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  provided,  aa  to  the  selection  of  judges  or 
commissioners  for  settling  disputes  between  states,  that 
where  a  cboico  could  not  bo  reached  by  agreement,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  judges  and  comniissionvrs  should  Ire  made  by  lot, 
in  the  way  which  is  clearly  sot  forth.  It  was  provided  ia 
the  first  constitution  of  Maryland,  adopted  in  1776,  that 
when  candidates  for  governor  or  for  the  Senate  should  huvo 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  after  two  ballots,  the  choico 
between  them  should  be  decide<l  by  lot.  The  party  seolota 
of  our  time  would  very  likely  prefer  —  to  such  a  decision  — 
that  a  corrupting  partisan  contest  should  continue  through 
an  entire  session,  though  the  stitte  should  be  without  its 
needed  officers  for  a  whole  year.*  One  of  the  cominissinners 
provided  for  in  each  of  two  different  articles  of  tiie  Jay 
Treaty  with  England  was  selected  by  lot,  and  so  was  one  of 
the  ai'bitrators  in  a  controversy  between  the  United  States 

■  or  »II  th*  modlarval  r#puhll<«  Uial  of  Venice  thowed  the  tnMt  MCMltJ  ta 
KDvarument.  nnd  coiisM|ueDtly  lonceat  avoided  fulling  a  ptoj  la  cnmptlon  uid 
part]-  ilupoilini-  Usr  oi*  of  Uio  lot  in  uilivlliid  itin  iii«Rib«r«  of  tlift  cconniUllon 
«liu  •Iftctad  thn  iIoK«,  »f  mayor,  In  int«rc«tiiiK<  Tli«  eammlulan  flnl  drawn  ttj 
lot  n^mtd  tinotlipr;  tbli  waarediifed  by  lot  toonfr-foiutbi  ftnd  ihU  nniucil  *  third  ; 
ftnd  by  iDCb  altfltHBta  aperntlnii*  at  lut  and  elocileo  i1i»to  wm  U  lonfUi  Mciind 
ft  Uii  cuiamlMliia  at  r»rty-cin*  inviiibvn,  «hi>  could  elect  >  dof*  by  ■  nuiorlly  at 
Iwurily-ltve  *iifrnli;<<«.  Slimondl.  IlnHnn  Srp,.  pp.  100. 110,  Mr.  Adua*Mcnu  Id 
Dmke  the  pnKeti  even  morn  conipIli-al»il.     t  Adawa'ii  Dt/.  CimtL,  pp.  eS.  li.*^ 

*  To  briug  about  UiB  orlxlnitl  elaMl&Mtlan  ol  Uis  mamlirn  nt  Uie  liniud  iitAtM 
Braata,  pMvidod  tor  by  Um  natloiiB)  oonatlliitlmi  (Art.  1,  Se«.  3).  tbe>»  mambeo, 
though  cloctad  for  the  fall  tDrm  ot  aia  yeftra.  mra— and  to  luti*  amialm  tnm 
Daw  maloi  alaco  boati  —  nqulrtd  la  (ubmlt  l«adBot«loii  by  lot  •*!«  wbMhar  ih«U 
lorm»  tUall  ba,  ia  (aei,  tlx  fMra,  toai  jt»n.  or  ooly  two  ytan. 
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nrid  England  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.*  A  law  of  Penn- 
8^'tviuiia,  enact«d  in  1872,  aft«r  providing  for  choosing  in  tho 
ordinary  way  six  members  of  a  committee  on  a  contested 
election  ca.se  in  the  .state  Senate,  deotares  that  the  suveiith 
shall  he  choiten  through  the  agency  of  the  lot  front  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  under  prorisiooa  too  complicated  to 
be  atated  here.' 

It  ia  not,  perhaps,  too  much  too  liopo  that  vrhen  a  deaire  to 
promote  tho  public  intorosUs  by  suppressing  necdlesti  party 
contention  shall  become  stronger  than  a  desire  for  mere  party 
gain,  a  much  larger  usu  than  heretofore  will  be  made  of  the 
lot,  and  with  great  public  advantage. 

VIM 

1.  It  seems  08  if  the  method  proposed  for  appointing 
ijustioea  might  be  peculiarly  beneficial  for  the  selection  of 

euch  officers  as  district  attorneya.  aherilTft,  coroners,  county 
clerks,  and  regUtero  of  conveyances.  Hvery  one  of  these 
officers  is  unfit  for  his  place  in  the  degree  that  he  is  a 
parli.'inn,  or  seeks  to  favor  one  party  or  faction  rather  tlian 
another.  The  facts  are  familiar  that  tho  elections  of  these 
officers  are  not  only  needless,  but  are  generally  demoraliz- 
ing rather  than  elevating.  They  rarely  involve  principles, 
but  are  generally  decisive  as  to  much  patronage  and  party 
influence. 

2.  The  criminal  and  depraved  dosses  are  very  directly 
and  effectively  interested  in  the  election  of  district  attor- 
neys and  sheriffs,  while  the  consoious  interest  of  tJie  better 
class  of  voters  in  them  ia  only  indirect  and  remote  —  a 
condition  highly  unfavorable  to  good  ns^ulhs  from  popular 

'  elections. 

Uatdly  any  method  of  choosing  a  district  attorney  could 
be  worse  than  thosv  popular  elections  which  strongly  tempt 
the  candidates  to  solicit  the  votes  of  thu  criminal  and  do- 


I  taltnaHimal  Ar^lmHim  Paptri,  IMS.  pp.  S,  36, 2S,  33. 
>Waii.  I.Air.  rcbriuiy,  18TS;  BucImIow'* />ro.  ft*p,.i^MX    ANow  Vorklai 
Of  IMn,  Cb.  114. 9*0. 5T,  >lM  Hipmb  t«  Uia  tot  for  a  d«ciftiMt. 
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praved  claineii,  which  such  officers  have  a  duty  to  restraiD, 
and  cnase  these  classes  to  malte  the  utmost  eCForts  for  plao- 
in^  the  candidates  under  obUgations  to  thetusolves.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  prosccutioiu;  are  dropped,  or  how  often 
evidence  w  allowed  to  be  defective,  by  district  attorneys, 
pursuant  to  preelection  pledges  made  to  secure  the  ballota 
of  the  vilest  voters?  Who  «in  fail  to  sec  how  much  more 
independent  and  courageous  for  their  duties  these  officers 
would  bo  if  they  recoivod  their  appointments  from  the  higher 
Courts?  So  long  us  district  attoruvj's  in  great  cities  are 
elected  for  short  terms  by  popular  vote,  we  muy  alrausfe  dia- 
trust  the  capacity  of  their  people  for  local  »ulf'govcniment, 
and  (niil  cerUiiii  lliey  cannot  have  tJiat  which  is  really 
good. 

Xext  to  the  election  of  these  oERceis  by  popular  vot«.  pyr- 
hnp8  the  worst  possible  method  for  choosing  them  i»  through 
an  appointment  by  the  mayor.  This  mothml  stimulates  the 
vile,  corrupt,  and  criminal  classes  to  the  utmost  activity  for 
that  mayoralty  candidate  who  nill  promise  tbem  tJie  sort  of 
prosecuting  officer  they  desire.  It  is  too  plain  for  argument 
that  no  persons  can  be  more  competent  or  indopendent  for 
selecting  a  district  attorney,  or  removing  him,  th.-\n  tlie  judges 
of  the  courts  in  whose  presence  bis  most  serious  functions 
aro  discharged.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  district  attorney, 
selected  as  we  have  proposed,  would  be  far  more  dreaded  by 
the  criminal  classes  in  our  cities  than  any  elected  attorney 
has  ever  been?  We  need  not  stop  to  show  that  most  of 
these  con^dorations  aro  as  applicable  to  the  choice  of  aheriffa 
as  they  are  to  the  choice  of  district  attorneys. 

8.  A  coroner,  if  not  in  a  very  strict  sonso  a  judioiul  officer, 
certainly  has  functions  of  a  judicial  nature,  which  require  a 
non-partisan  spirit,  a  judicial  frame  of  mind,  and  conaiderablo 
knowledge  of  law  for  their  fit  performance.  It  hardly  need 
be  said  that  his  political  opinions  and  party  affiliations  are 
utterly  immaterial  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  or 
that  so  &r  as  ho  is  a  politician  ho  is  unlit  for  his  position. 
For  securing  those  qualities,  or  that  knowledge  of  surgery 
and  medicine  which  is  needed  in  Uie  offics  of  coroner, 
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tiArdly  any  method  of  cliooeing  him  could  he  more  umtuilable 
than  a  popular  elvctlon,  and  hardly  any  could  be  better  than 
!  appointing  Board  of  the  kind  we  have  suggested.    Our 

Fftlectiva  method  for  choosing  coronerti  seenin  almost  to  imply 
a  paramount  intent  to  screen  the  guilt  of  partisan  bullies^ 
and  to  u«o  tJie  power  of  political  doctors  in  tlie  coroner's 
oflieo  for  party  advantage.'  It  is  important,  in  aid  of  jus- 
tice and  Bonnd  legal  procedure,  that  one  of  the  police  justioas. 

Lor  some  judge,  sliouhl  be  associated  with  the  coroners  in 
folding  of  inquest^  especially  in  cases  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter, or  involving  legal  questions.  Proceedings  connected 
with  the  coroner's  inquest  are  often  disgraceful. 

4.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  New  York  legis- 
latures of  I89o  and  18%  —  bodies  remarkable  for  the  dorni* 
nation  of  party  spirit  and  their  subserviency  to  the  despotic 
and  demoralixing  leadership  of  a  partisan  boas^have  pro- 
vided for  thirteen  local  districts  for  courts  of  minor  civil 
jurisdiction  in  New  York  City,  whose  thirteen  justices  are 
made  elective  —  ono  in  «ach  district  —  for  the  term  of  only 
six  years,  the  law  lumentubly  failing  to  provide  for  any 
common  or  just  rules  of  pruccdure  in  the  holding  ooarta  on 

Ltbe  part  of  these  justices,  thus  allowing  the  continuance  of 

'■biuea  which  Imvo  long  been  discreditable  to  these  tribunals 
and  unjust  to  poor  suitors. 

And  wors*;  still,  thc»o  legislatures  provided  for  the  election 
of  coroners,  county  ckrks,  comptrollers,  district  attorneys, 
ngiaton.  and  sboiiffn,  in  New  York  City,  for  the  term  of 
only  two  years — shorter  t«rms  oven  than  some  of  these  offi- 
vcra  hud  previously.  Thus  the  ruling  party  and  faction  of 
the  state  of  New  York  seems  resolved  to  extend  the  party, 
short-term  system,  and  make  it  easy  to  increase  jmrty  des- 


>  So  tnlolcrablf  lacimp«Uni  uiil  nalklttita]  ««r*  Mma  ot  Uia  pkitltMi  ilocton 
whom  lh«  TUlloiE  city  [art;  elerUiI  tn  bo  p>TflBeri  «b«n  tlut  writrt  wns  couiuil  la 
(tie  New  Vork  Boanl  ot  U<«lib  (IWt-TO),  ihtt  bo  wiu  rallni  upon  to  prtparo 
an  ordlDMie*  whkft  tarjalf  •pbordlnMad  Uio  coronora  to  ih>t  bodj.  —  ihnaiapo*. 
ingaHkiUfjriwmtel.— wiilcbniiutlD»diafair»iuitil  th«  roDWiiutkm  of  UN 
[^ftpMlftt  On  provfdon  reqnlrinK  «OTaii«Ta  lo  bo  eltclt4  bjr  popaLir  TOt«.  Th« 
■MM  hM  iww  aMbodtj  %o  Nfnlto  Uwm  to  bo  >{f>oiai«d  lor  long  unu  bjr 
I  awib  Mtthodi  u  wo  b*To  miotwUit. 
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[totUtn  luid  to  revive  auvurul  of  the  gr&vcst  abases  we  bava 
conudcred. ' 

5.  We  Iiiire  Men  liow  utterly  unflt  it  is  to  elect  nriy  one  of 
tlie  six  officers  Inst  mentioned, — save  perhaps  tlie  comp- 
troller, —  how  much  the  public  interest  requires  tluil  tliutr 
t^nii.t  of  office  uliould  1*e  during  ef1icien(^y  and  gnod  behnvior, 
and  how  clear  it  is  thiit  their  political  opinions  are  inimatcriiU. 
Yet,  here  are  provisions  intended  —  and  sure  —  to  lead  to  mero 
party  contests  over  their  selection  every  two  years.  Nearly 
half  a  million  voters  are  to  be  called  to  tbe  polls  to  elect 
tliese  officers,  whose  nomination  will  be  dictated  by  party 
managei^  or  sold  by  a  party  boss.  Until  it  »ball  be  ini- 
possible  to  enact  such  laws  for  New  York  City,  it  will  bo 
impossible  for  it  to  have  a  good  city  government.  The  law- 
providing  for  these  two-year  terms  ought  to  be  entitled,  *'  \n 
Act  for  nmktng  City-Party  management  proli(aI)le,  and  for 
removing  city  officers  as  soon  as  they  become  competent  for 
their  duties."  * 

IX 

1.  As  erery  popular  election  which  involves  no  political 
pritioipleB,  or  only  seeks  to  put  ndmintstrutive  capacity  into 
office,  not  merely  causes  great  and  needless  expense  for  a 
city,  and  much  trouble  on  tbe  part  of  the  voters,  bat  in- 
oreaj«es  the  power  and  profits  of  vicious  party  managers,  It 
is  doubly  important  to  supersede  them  by  better  methods  of 
choice.  We  may  find  conspicuous  instances  of  such  evils  in 
tbe  popular  elections  of  city  and  county  clerks  and  of  regis- 
ters of  conveyances.  Their  duties  require  no  kind  of  poli- 
tics, but  merely  the  character  and  capacity  to  be  found  in  tlie 
administrative  positions  of  almost  every  large  business  llmi 
and  cori>oralion.  A  long  term  for  these  ofiicers  and  absten- 
tion from  party  management  are  essential  for  serving   the 


<  lu  prMonco  ot  luch  omiiuiuii  MndMolM,  wo  nujr  ractll  tiM  tanu  tbtl  party 
rala  la  Florano*  ndui^wl  tlia  tarniH  ot  Ihe  offlooni  of  liar  oliM  itaffttnej  not 
aunly  M  tiro  jmn  bni  to  Iwii  monlhi.  and  Ihitt  in  Atlico*  It  caiMtrf  MUAIon  M 
Krre  Coronl7llietcnibcil«]raBr,aDdg«aaralalo(oiil7BiliiglodA]rMaUiUMiMlr. 
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people  most  UBefully.  Under  aound  municipal  conditiona, 
these  offic«ra  would  have  no  active  relation  with  party  poli- 
tico. It  is  only  through  u  porveraiou  of  their  official  func- 
tions that  tJicy  cun  hu  mitdc  an  adTanta^  to  any  party. 
The  existing  practices  as  to  thcoo  matters  not  only  dis- 
honor the  crostivc  gisnius  of  thv  Amfriciin  people,  but  are  a 
grotesque  example  uf  partisaii  iufutuation  and  blindness.* 
All  the  secret  and  corrupt  niutbods  of  our  party,  primary, 
and  election  system  itre  iit  gn.'al  i-xpcnse  iiooillessly  put  into 
operation,  wLuii  perhaps  two  liundrud  thousand  or  more 
voters  go  to  the  polls  in  New  York  City  to  elect  even 
clerical  offieem.  The  very  methods  of  thwir  choice  exclude 
the  most  worthy  mcu  who  would  gladly  servu  tliu  people,  and 
deprive  thuec  selected  of  much  of  the  business  indvpondence 
essential  for  the  best  discharge  of  tliuir  fiinetiuns.  If  there 
could  bu  auy  doubt  tliul  it  would  be  most  salutary  to  fill 
these  officL-s  exclusively  by  civil  service  promotions  from 
unong  those  in  suburdiunte  positions,  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  clear  that  they  should  be  tilled  by  appointments  to 
be  made  by  some  Board  selected  in  the  wanuer  we  have 
explained. 

'2.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  metliods  we  have  proposed 
would  not  leave  suilieient  elections  for  eity  residents  to  en- 
able them  to  conform  their  government  to  their  will  and 
Itighest  interests,  thu  answer  is  not  <)inicult.  First,  the  pro- 
posed methoils  of  appointment  will  most  facilitate  the  con- 
trol of  city  affairs  by  thu  highest  public  opinion.  It  has  been 
an  excessive  number  of  elections  which  has  done  much  to 
disgust  and  discourage  our  patriotic  citizens,  while  making 
the  basest  voters  the  most  active,  and  the  trade  of  corrupt 
political  management  prolHable.  Second,  there  would  re- 
main abundant  eleotious  at  which  city  residents  could  vote, 
and  in  which  all  their  local,  as  well  as  all  tlietr  highest,  in- 
terests will  be  involved:  (1)  elections  of  presidents  and  vice 
preeideata:  (2)  elections  of  members  of  Congress:  (3)  vlcc- 

■  Tlw  Mat*  «f  Kntnekr  •«(■»  to  be  new  (INT)  hoMliiK  a  luu  ckettoa  for 
tfce  dufla  pufpOM  of  otuMriiig  a  olotk  ol  k  ooun  of  )i(*tloe~~ona  ol  tha  moat 
ataOTd  pamnlMtf  «I  ik*  party-eloHkiD  tpua  jw  wiliibiud. 
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tionB  of  goremors  and  lifluteoant  governors;  (4)  elections 
of  judges;  (5)  elections  of  state  senators  and  assemblymen; 
(6)  elections  of  members  of  city  councils  who  control  city 
policy  and  make  all  city  ordinancesi  (7)  elections  of  mem- 
bers  of  constitutional  conventions.  Therefore  all  officers 
would  remain  elective  who  frame  or  amend  constitutions ; 
who  direct  political  policy ;  who  make,  interpret,  or  repeal 
the  laws ;  who  adopt  city  ordinances ;  who  control  taxa- 
tion ;  or  who  direct  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  great 
loss  of  power  would  not  be  on  the  part  o£  the  people,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  despotic  city  parties  or  factions,  their  bosses 
and  leaders — who  would  be  deprived  of  m(»t  of  their  unjust 
and  demoralizing  patronage  and  income,  and  consequently  of 
much  of  their  despotic  power  for  perverting  and  prostituting 
municipal  authority. 
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CHAPTEK  XVUI.  —THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  OREATBB  NEW 
TORK  AB  AN  ADMUKtTlUN  IX  CITY  EXTE^SIUK  AND  A 
LESSOK   IN   CITY-PAKTV'  UOVEKNMENT 


Orottnda  of  pabll«  Iniwwl  tii  Uia  etMit«r  And  ttke  quwtlOM  ira  an  to  oooaltlei. 

Iltie  pabliaanilpuirloteTMUHlnvolvoi].    The cliarter  mlxlit  Iiavo  becoi  a  niiicli 

{■Inplar  Innnimaat.    Vlutt  Uio  dutrior  mbould  bavi  proTtded  Id  lh»  public  Iniar- 

Bl.    Tb«  pftity  Inwrttu  Involvvd  la  the  oliiuMr,  tml  irlij  tlioy  irluiDpliK).    Tb« 

'  Tilling  Republican  fHlion  In  Iha  slat*  ol  Ken  York  was  In  icre>t  peril.    This  parly 

«n*dl*Uad.    Tbe  ouufi)  u(  tbo  division  eiplnloNl.    Ouigar  U»C  noo-panliMi 

«b«rt*r irould Hoonboailoptad  its  parlbBndMJUriiliODlilitolb«qaieklrtaipo«cd 

on  the  nun  city.    Pailiwui  diafMr  auddtnlT  reaedml  opoo  in  order  to  tuppraM 

tndppen'ltnt   nonilniBnt  and  non-paftinn  BorernmBnt   iu  old  Neir  York   oad 

Brooklyn.     A  wry  luadaqoata  tlim  aUowed  for  preparing  dianor.     Tbo  eoat- 

r&ilialan  Cor  rmininx  It  a  panbaa  bodj,  imvlMly  aolntvil  fur  lu  function*.    But 

for  apurpoae  of  gaiiilDgapaily  advanU^,«iDacb  bettor  counuwlon  could  asd 

would  liBve  bean  cboaen.    TboDont  eompeteainuaoii  tboeoumlwIancoiidenuiDd 

DDCta  of  or  UiB  wbola  oharteo'.    Wbaihar  It  waa  the  duty  of  ili*  but  mi<n  on  aonk> 

^minion  to  Uulit  on  mora  tlnw  for  naklaK  tbe  cbaiipr.  or  to  re«lirn  and  defeat  It. 

Untortonate  thaory  ot  niUog  majority  of  tbe  cotmniialaD.    Tbcy  did  not  aook 

lUbt  froiD  b«m-|iOT*ra*d  oltlea  ot  the  wucld,  bat  aeonied  to  yield  to  lb«  partt- 

aaa  pnrpoae  which  impotod  the  uharter.    The  boat  mnniciiuil  sontlinent  al  tbe 

Bnpiiblicaiu  Ot  tlio  Orcaicr  New  York  deuiandod  a  DOti-partUui  cliviar.  wblla 

Taumaar  doii>and»d  city-ti*rty  rule.    Tlio  vole  of  ilio  rarioua  elaniaoi*  ot  iba 

city  population,    tlie  oharter  lepreaenia  Tamnany.  and  not  ibe  peopla  or  tb* 

blgber  InloIUgonco  ot  the  Qreator  New  York.    Tbo  Rapabllcau  party  majorliy 

saadlaMly  and  dlaaalraualy  refiuod  tu  prorldo  minority  reprcatintaiinn.    Tlia 

ate  party  that  ordered  tbo  Ifew  V'lrk  chatter  lecuixl  to  prefer  a  ricCory  by 

aatiy  to  a  ricioty  by  tbe  ladopendeula  who  Toiod  tor  Mr.  Low  tor  mayor. 

Tfali  purpoio  haodod  over  the  new  city  to  Taninaiiy  rule.    Tba  naw  a»«allad 

ohartar  laonlyaemdeoonpllatlniT,  tliou]ibU  haaiomgEood  provtalona.    IIBTaal 

bulk  and  KraatoontuaiOD  mainly  the  reiulcot  tuaiaand  laokof  time.    Thechnrter 

b  a  aorloiu  ln*aalan  ot  Joit  llama  Koto.    It  will  Inrrwai  apeolal  UgUlation,  and 

Bor*  auil  mora  larolve  elty  affair*  In  patty  poliUo*.     The  cbarler  aaiabUibaa 

deapotlc  city-party  |«*eramaat  fatorable  to  tbe  oontlnaonn  dominattom  of  Tain- 

Baay.    It  glrto  the  mayor  aatoctntlir  patrcr,  whlcb  Tamnany  moat  doabea  tor 

him.    How  thla  power  ba«  boeu  aKiuliod.   Tbo  mayor  domlnatoa  Iba  olty  aaawably. 

Tlia  eliy  baa  as  adaquato  ordlnaiioa-makinit  power.   Tba  Uunlclpal  AMtmbly  Ii  aa 

■Itatly  tnadaqnaU  city  oonooll.   Why  laJhire  to  eleot  mamben>«i.4anc  of  tba 

aUf  la  a  mlitonnna.    Tamuauy  alaolad  naarly  all  ally  odleota.    It  rocalro* 

I  luma  tor  BomlnaUoBa  and  dtaraaaM  oharlv  thronsk  Ita  panlaan  badoti. 

be  alBIa  party  vhlcb  Impoaed  obarter  mod  national  and  itat*  party  Inflooncc  to 

>  flnt  oloetlon  under  It.    'I'ammaay  noTar  ao  alrenjily  loUfocbral  aa  uniiar 

*ltto  tJuttor.     rbarter  haa  renadled  none  of  tbo  Kreataat  arlta.     Dr.  Atlmrt 

Skaw^  omtdemnaliou  of  tbe  ohaiUr.    Hew  York  City  Bar  AaodaUon  oondaauM 

k.     Procaidlnga  ot  ItgUlatitro  on  tis  pamana  dlacradlUHo-     How  Taaowny 
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MMnpwd  to  clMt  Ita  OrtkUr  New  Vork  Bftfor  to  bs  j;oTcni<u  a(  N*w  Tork. 
The  nnJuHt  loi«rrtoMicv  of  »uu  pwy  manacvn  with  trua  HoMe  It«U  la  town* 
Mid  conuilo).    The  duiger  of  cltiei  nUlDB  Uie  numl  popolftUan. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  new  cbjirtor  for  the  largest  city  of 
the  nation,  framed  at  a  time  when  the  American  people  feel 
a  deep  tntcr«»t  in  all  quvstions  concerning  municipal  gor- 
emmcnt,  should  ntlract  general  attention.  Such  an  instm* 
mcnt.  and  the  i^uvemment  established  under  it.  according  to 
the  estimate  which  may  bo  accepted  of  thorn,  arc  likely 
to  profoundly  affect  for  good  or  for  evil  the  municipal 
IcfifiHlation  of  tlie  country.  It  is  important,  thcrefoi-c.  that 
thvy  should  he  correctly  undentood.' 

The  (juestions  of  general  ititcrest  ooncoming  this  obar- 
t«r,  to  which  wo  diall  confine  our  attention,  are  tliese : 
(1)  Were  its  purpose,  preparation,  and  enactment  of  such  a 
character  lliat  they  may  be  accepted  as  moilcls  for  other  city 
enlargements?  (2)  Are  tlie  general  principles  and  theories 
of  the  cliiirt4?r  sncli  ns  can  bo  commended?  (3)  Are  the 
practical  methods  which  it  provides  for  city  elections  and 
administration  intrinsically  good,  or  Hkoly  to  result  in  good 
government?  (4)  If  not,  can  the  charter  be  made  satisfac- 
tory by  amendments,  or  should  it  be  condemned  in  ita 
fundamental  theories  and  framework  ? 


1.  It  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  and  method  of  prepar- 
ing tlie  ohaiter  are  hardly  material,  provided  its  provisions 
are  in  the  mun  intrinsically  good.  This  is  plausible,  and  in 
a  strict  and  narrow  8unse  it  is  true.  Yet  the  question  of 
motlvo  and  method  will  ho  found  to  involve  matters  of  great 
practical  importance. 

<  Tliix  channr  l«  Ch.  378  of  Iha  Uwn  ol  If«w  Toik,  ud  wu  onutod  May  t, 
IW7.  The  Bnl  elociEon  iiii<lor  it,  in  tb»  OmiM  Ntw  York  irbii-b  It  mated,  waa 
held  In  Kovomlnrot  tbo  Mine  jrwr,  aad  th«iiewelt]rgoir«mRicatUu*MlaliUifa«d 
auD«  Into  routnil  of  Uw  city  on  January  I,  IWt.  At  tfaU  ttnia  the  pnTlota  <l>s^ 
ttn  of  tbl«  work  bad  hMa  dtafUil.  [n  tba  iDt«t«M  of  tymmetry  and  bnrlty,  wa 
may  n^el  that  this  charter  waa  not  oarlier  at  band,  bat  it  haa  not  ntoaad  may 
with  to  modify  Ibo  theorlc*  or  mctlioda  «MDiaeDiJ*d  lo  wkat  m  bail  wrttwa, 
though  Icliaagnatlybirroasacl  our  mu*  «t  tba  BMd  of  aiUliUbl^  sad  aaforpinf 
them  lu  AmarfcaD  oIUm. 
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We  have  shown  tkat  national  party  issues  nnd  party  tests 
for  city  offices  should  not  be  regarded  in  cJty  a<lniinistratioD 
or  in  the  election  of  city  officers.  No  city  chftrlvr,  tlicrefore, 
Bhould  be  undertaken  or  framed  to  gain  a  pnrty  ndvuiil«ge, 
or  to  defeat  a  non-partisan  movement  for  munioijial  reform. 
If  it  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  justifiable  on  the  part 
of  a  party  to  use  iU  authority  —  either  directly  or  through 
the  party  majoritios  of  commissons  it  shall  appoint  —  to 
fritme  and  enact  new  city  charters  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating its  power,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  its  own 
advuntagc  the  evils  connected  with  our  municipal  affaira 
would  bo  greatly  ineniiisod. 

2.  Th«?  milking  of  a  charter  for  a  great  city  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  making  of  a  city  coitstitution  —  an  act  which  should  be 
jutttly  nnd  dclihenttuly  uiidvrtakcii  and  purformod,  in  conform- 
ity to  much  the  sumc  provisions  for  n  full  rcproscnlaliDn  of  all 
th«  people  to  bo  afFect«d  which  are  provided  for  in  state  con- 
etituttoUH  in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  such  instruments. 

Justice  to  the  facts  will  compel  us  to  show  uot  only 
that  this  Greater  New  York  charter  was  suddenly  decided 
upon,  hastily  framed,  and  hurried  through  the  legislature  to 
gain  a  party  advantage,  but  that  it  had  for  one  of  its 
puqioscs  the  suppression  of  a  rising,  non-partisan  public 
sentiment  and  majority,  which  were  opposed  to  city-party 
domination.  The  lesson  thej^e  truths  can  teach  must  not  be 
lost,  much  as  we  slionld  prefer  to  ooufiue  ourselves  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  itself. 

n 

To  nnderstaiu]  this  lesson,  or  even  tli«  significanoe  of  the 
leading  provisions  of  llie  eharter, —  we  must  refer  to  some 
public  interests  and  to  certain  party  int«resta  and  prospeota 
likely  to  be  greatly  affected  by  its  enactment. 

1.  I^t  us  first  glance  at  the  public  interests  involved. 
There  was  no  serious  need  or  earnest  demand  for  a  new  char- 
ter when  this  one  was  suddenly  provided  for  by  law.^    The 

'  N.  T.  LAw.liay  11,  IBOS  —  a  law  which  arriMtn  at  a  meuura  ol  thii  denioMit 
Mate  pany  aud  proTide*  for  the  Tsry  htttj  ikrepanttoii  ol  a  naw  cliaiter. 
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Deed  and  utility  of  before  long  bringing,  under  a  single 
appropriste  municipal  gorernment,  the  region  ami  political 
divisions  about  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  uoqueatiouable; 
but  there  waa  ample  time,  without  injui7  to  any  pabllo 
interest,  for  considering  the  best  order  nnd  methods  of 
forming  this  union,  nnd  the  municipal  principles  upon  whiob 
it  should  be  bused.  The  advantages,  for  example,  of  soou 
having  a  general  sanitary,  polioe,  judicial,  and  excise  ad* 
□unistration,  and  a  comprehensive  system  for  bridges,  docks, 
and  transportation  for  the  whole  vicinity,  were  manifest. 
But  in  many  partiotUars,  and  especially  in  all  tbe  more 
rural  sections  of  the  new  city  —  which  includes  a  whole  rural 
county  besides  several  towns — there  were  no  reasons,  aside 
from  party  politics  and  selflsh  interests,  why  the  new  obarter 
should,  at  the  outset,  suporsudc  the  uxisting  local  aduiinis- 
tration.  It  would  have  been  entirely  practicable,  while 
bringing  all  the  territor}'  conditionally  into  the  new  city, 
to  have  framud  a  charter  whiuh  would  have  actuiilly  brought 
under  the  new  udmiiiiiitration,  at  thu  outset,  only  tho  larger 
subjects  suggested,  —  perhaps  one-third  of  the  matters  oov- 
cred  by  it,'  —  tho  charter  having  appropriate  provisions  for 
the  gradual  extension  of  tho  now  administration  to  other 
sections  and  matt«ni  as  cxpcrioncu  and  convenience  should 
make  it  desirable.  By  acting  on  such  a  policy  —  if  the 
authors  of  the  charter  hotl  considemd  only  ihu  public  in- 
terests—the  framing  of  the  new  charter  and  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  now  coudiUoits  would  have  been  much 
more  easy  and  simple. 

This  manner  of  dealing  with  the  matter  —  which  may  be 
an  instructive  precedent  in  making  enlargements  in  other 
cities  —  would  have  avoided  not  only  a  large  pari  of  the 
confusion,  conflicts,  and  other  evils  of  dealing  with  so  maaj 
things  at  once,  but  would  liave  greatly  facilitated  tJie  reteo- 

>  Tho  pimettcmbltlty  nf  bringtog  ocly  radi  lublMU  at  Sntl  und«i  tb*  naw  cluu- 
wr  aiKt  Roviiniinani  lind  bma  dataonatnud.  More  Uum  ibtny  jtmn  MrUer,  Uw 
writ«r  bad  acted  m^nnaelfof  aBoariot  HaaHh.aBoMJqt  KxalM.  and  a  Hoard 
ol  PdMob,  wboH  Jurtodlcclona  «*n>  almoat  toUrminiwa  wiUi  Ilia  Unit*  iiT  Iha 
OronWr  Nsw  York  City.  Tbara  bad  baan  ao  embamuKmaiiU  in  the  admlnlali*. 
tioD, 
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tion  of  many  able  and  admirable  oflicera  in  Uio  city  service 
whom  the  sweeping  and  partisaD  methods  adopted  excluded 
from  office.' 

2.  The  ciliea  of  Now  York  and  Brooklyn  —  Dve-stxths  of 
the  now  Greater  New  York  —  at  the  time  tlie  new  charter 
scheme  was  suddenly  proposed  were  being  better  governed 
than  ihey  had  been  for  many  years  under  former  mayors. 
The  administratioQ  tinder  Mayor  Strong  was,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent,  non-partisan,  —  good  men  belonging  to  different  parties 
holding  the  leading  office^  and  the  merit  system  and  Uie  civil 
service  exftroinations  being  more  fully  and  fairly  enforced 
than  ever  boforo  or  since. 

S.  The  greater  nccussities  for  radical  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  city  —  which  needed  to  be  made  with 
convonicDtdu»|mt^-h  —  were  these:  (1)  for  a  city  government 
based  on  non-purtiiiiin  principles;  ("2)  for  n  nou-partisan  city 
council,  with  permanent  authority,  which  would  insure  Home 
Rule  in  the  govcniment  of  the  new  city;  (3)  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  as  well  as  of  tlic  party  majority, 
as  essential  for  the  creation  of  such  a  couneil;  (4)  for  Free 
Kominations  and  Free  Voting  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
true  minority  representation;  (5)  for  the  election  of  the  mayor 
by  the  council,  and  not  by  the  dominant  party  majority,  so 
that  he  should  represent  the  city,  and  not  a  single  party; 
(0)  for  the  enforcement  of  the  merit  system,  and  of  impartial, 
non-partisan  examinations,  and  the  registration  of  laborers, 
for  entering  tlie  minor  official  and  labor  eervico  of  the  city ; 

(7)  for  the  absolute  xupprcsaion  of  all  political  assessmentfl; 

(8)  for  the  rejection  of  all  party  monojtoly  or  advantage  in 
the  structure  of  the  city  government.  The  new  charter  doet 
not  ae«ompluk — or  attempt  to  accomplish,  save  in  fatally 
defective  nuumer  ag  to  the  merit  system  —  a  itfu/U  nw  nf 


>  Amonjt  llica«  offliwr*  Uiiu  cielnil*'!  were  GeMnI  Gr«cii  In  the  Dock  Depart- 
ineni  nn^l  Sir.  Wlbon.  ptMldoiii  nt  tlii'  lltalib  Dspuiaaul.  —  wboM  ntaatlon  wm 
of  pll^Uo  linpAtuiwK,  —  uiil  mwilnlly  Colan*!  Wsrlnft  tti*  tt*il  at  tkt  Slnat 
CISBsiBj;  DepBiliiivDl,  wbuM  km  wu  lo  a  mratant  a  iiaUuaal  ubfoflUM. 

Sa 
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III 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  party  interest  and  Bome  significant 
foots  involved  in  the  question  of  a  now  charter. 

(1)  In  1896.  before  the  law  hud  bocn  prvparod  for  creating 
the  commission  for  framing  the  new  churtvr,  the  KvpubUcaa 
party  was  dominant  in  the  state  of  Now  York,  having  tbe 
governor  and  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature; 
and  Mr.  Strong,  a  Republican,  was  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Tammany  was  discredited  and  enfeebled  by  reason  of  the 
recent  exposuroi  of  its  nialadmini»tmtion.  It  was  further 
at  a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  greatly  improved  city 
administration  of  New  York  under  Mayor  Strong,  who  bad 
demonstrated  the  practicability  and  superiority  of  non- 
partisan city  govcminent. 

(2)  The  Hepublican  state  boss  and  party  maaagers,  as 
well  as  the  Tammany  boss  and  managers,  had  consequently 
lost  most  of  their  city  patronage  and  the  income  it  had 
^vcn  them.  They  were  mutually  disappointed  and  augry; 
they  were  naturally  sj'mpathetio  toward  each  other,  and 
hostile  toward  tJie  supporters  of  Mr.  Strong,  whose  admin- 
istration they  had  constantly  obatnicted.' 

(S)  According  to  superScial  observation,  tbe  Republican 
state  majority  when  the  legislative  sessiou  of  1896  opened 
at  Albany  bad  good  reasons  to  expeot  a  continuance  in 
power;  but  a  full  view  of  the  facta  shows  ila  position  to  have 
been  one  of  great  anxiety  and  peril.  The  more  non-pnrlisan 
and  independent  voters,  especially  in  New  York  City  and 
Brookl}-n,  had  been  rapidly  gaining  strength  as  compared 
with  the  voters  who  sustained  that  majority.' 


I  U  li  qolto  traa  that  tbcltcpabtluum— lod  by  Ifr.  Plilt  MautshnH  — iiiil|«d 
vltU  the  UlcltiptiiiJoDU  In  «l»ctiue  Mmyor  Strgtig.  But  wonld  Uicy  1ut«  don*  to 
11  Uia<r  litid  tlMUclu  h*  would  abids  bjr  tba  ladipMidtBt  platluno,  oi  wltliaiaad 
Uirir  prcmiN  tor  ofloe  and  palronagcf 

■  Mr.  Bdmnl  U.  Shopud  abow*  {AtlattHe  MontKlg,  Jan.  UGS}  that  In  1MB 
Uio  lnd«p«nd«ata  conimandod  13,300  vutra  in  Brooklyn,  aaj  WOO  DcmoonitaaMA 
SOOORffiubliroiiK;  thai.  In  1895.  ibi.w4W0Dmii>rrnlii'votMbadiacrMaed  to  ntOM 
than  RSOO:  and  (liat  In  IHlf?  the  IndepeDdont  ,;andidaica  in  tkal  city  verc  Mi|t- 
poried  by  mor*  ihoii  lU.OUO  voUn.  Ws  Iiavo  >Ma  thai  Mr.  Ktrons's  noatuaUon 
(or  niayoT  ol  Naw  York  wm  praetieallj  dietatad  by  Ui»  MspondaM,  no 


_£_ 
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(4)  Tbo  internal  condition  both  of  tlio  ruling  faction  and 
party  in  tbe  etaU)  wore  hardly  more  autisfactory  in  1896  tban 
the  votes  in  thv  two  great  citiva  as  shown  in  thu  last  note. 
Tlie  party  was  divided  into  two  irrucoiicilahlo  divisions  by 
very  distinctive  theories  and  methods.  Th«  oilberoiits  of 
one  division,  embracing  most  of  tliu  noblest  mombent  of  the 
party,  and  the  leading  journals  uiid  poriodicula  in  those 
cities,  were  consistent  supporters  of  Republican  principles. 
They  were  hostile  to  boasOH,  and  oppoaed  to  making  party 
mucliinery  either  mercoDary  or  despotic.  They  were  sup- 
porters of  civil  service  reform,  ballot  reform,  primary  elec- 
tion reform,  corrupt  practice  refonn,  and  municipal  i-eform, 
— and  they  became  supiwrtors  of  Mr.  Low  for  mayor. 

The  oUier  division  of  the  party,  of  which  the  state  botts  was 
the  leader,  was  not  only  in  general  hostile  to  th(.<«e  reforms, 
but  enforced  n  peculiar  and  despotic  theory  of  party  manage- 
ment. It  held  that  municipal  affairs  ithould  be  managed 
in  the  interest  of  state  an<l  national  parties,  and  that  party 
tests  should  be  enforced  for  city  offices.  It  dominated 
the  legislature  of  New  York.  A  large  proportiou  of  ita 
Republican  members  had  apparently  gained  their  election 
through  servility  to  the  despotic  state  party  system  and  its 
busa,  which  largely  disqualitied  them  for  ilie  higheet  duties 
of  legislatom.  They  were  ready  to  impose  upon  New  York 
city  almost  any  charter  which  they  might  thiidc  would 
benefit  tlieir  faction.' 

(.5)  There  was  another  matter  wbicb  was  a  source  of 


dty  rote  d(  IBM.  Hla  f:ood  adninlaLnUlon  InetMHd  llut  vale.  Wb«n,laNovDtii- 
Vr,  ISDT.  ibe  roUn  oi  itvw  Yorh  City  om*  la  toU  nadOT  tli«  Da*r  eliar1«r, 
ini.OCO  of  tWn  Totod  far  Ur.  Iaw.  Uw  ntm-patUMii  eaadMaM,  ud  oblj  lOO.OW 

LTDWd  tor  Mt.  Traoy.  th*  puUiui  aaodlilato  of  Uw  PlftU  tactloa.  —  aboirliiK  UiU 

Itlw  ■Miuned  majoittx  la  Uw  IcgbUliiM  «t  1S9Q,  whicli  hutlly  oi4nr*d  Uw  cbarur 
to  b*  pnparad,  bod  bacomo  k  minority  la  !(««  York  Cltr-  Wo  ttiprv  fore  use  tbo 
pImM  "  niliiUE  ractloD  "  lo  daaipiato  this  mlaority,  tatatHf  tor  couibiiIbiii<c.  It 
WW  t  iBliiorlljr  Mid  1b  b  mdm  k  tartlon  la  Now  Tork  City,  ttioagfa  It  vu  tlio 
Bikliiritjr  — ftiid  in  a  mum  It  wu  Uio  R^ublleaa  p*nj  —  In  tto  *tai«  ai  UiKf- 
I  It  t*  luM  kMUDitd  thftt  m  majoritj  nt  lli«ae  RcfiaUlosiw  wsra  ngudleta  ol  tliB 

[wallaro  of  tbe  dtj  or  v*r«  wlUiual  |«triotlHii;  but  Uka  Um  4aT0taM  tif  Tun- 
n»*y.  wbotn  tbojr  Uk«d  tat  bottor  than  iti«ir  dU  th*  mtnahtn  of  tho  uLh«r 

l^tWooa  of  Uwir  own  pkrij,  tba;  uaiimtd  purllMn  coatrot  by  Uioli  foctton  M 

us  MTtiHtil  to  all  aii^elial  Improvoincnt. 
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anxiety  to  the  promoters  of  the  new  charter.  There  was 
imminent  danger,  if  they  did  not  speedily  enact  a  charter 
according  to  the  party  theory,  that  their  opponents  might 
soon  secure  the  adoption  of  a  non-partisan  gOTernment  for 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green '  had  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  Greater  New  York  aa  early  as  1868,  and  his 
effective  and  non-partisan  discussion  of  the  subject  had 
before  1890  developed  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  support. 
In  that  year  a  bill  on  the  subject  which  he  drafted  became  a 
law.*  It  provided  for  a  state  commission  of  twelve,  of 
which  Mr.  Green  was  made  president,  for  considering  the 
question  of  consolidating  the  jurisdictions  which  now  con- 
stitute the  Greater  New  York.  There  was  apparently  no 
party  politics  in  the  movement,  which  was  based  on  public 
needs  and  business  principles.  The  commission  was  to  act 
deliberately,  being  unlimited  as  to  time  for  doing  its  work. 
It  was  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  legislature,  and 
was  to  present  bills  and  the  reasons  for  offering  them.  The 
advance  toward  a  new  charter  was  to  be  gradual  and  well 
considered.  Here  is  a  plan  for  city  enlargements  which 
deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of  American  cities  con- 
templating such  measures. 

Much  had  been  done  by  this  commission,  and  more  waa 
about  to  be  imdertaken,  when  the  law  of  May  11,  1896, — 
which  provided  for  the  new  commission  which  framed  the 
charter  we  are  considering,  —  was  suddenly  enacted  by  the 
ruling  faction  near  the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  without 
consulting  the  cities  to  be  affected,  or  any  application  from 
thero. 

Obviously  the  authors  of  this  law  felt  that  something 
must  be  speedily  done  to  change  the  municipal  situation  in 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  or  the  dominant  faction  of 
the  Republican  party  might  be  overthrown  in  these  cities 
by  their  non-partisan  vote  at  the  next  election.  Party 
managers  thus  situated,  and  who  believe  in  party  govem- 

1  To  whom  the  people  ot  New  York  City  were  Indebted  foi  TAlukble  serrlcei 
•a  one  of  iti  ofBcen. 

»N.  Y.L»ws,  1890,Ch.  3U. 
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meot  for  cities,  are  not  necessarily  either  corrupt  or  unpatri- 
otic merely  beoause  they  are  ready  for  hasty  niid  desporats 
legislation  which  may  give  their  party  control  of  a  vast  city 
—  and  possibly  long  domination  in  a  great  state.  NBvorthe- 
leas,  it  requires  very  rare  party  virtues  to  act  fairly  or  wisely 
under  such  conditions. 


IV 

I,  Such  were  the  dangers,  temptations,  and  pnssibilitiea  in 
May,  1896,  when  the  legislature  was  about  to  close  its  session. 
These  were  the  great  questions :  — 

Could  not  Mr.  Green  and  his  threatening  charter,  and 
the  detested  example  of  successful  uon>^»irtLsan  city  gov* 
ernment  in  New  York  and  Itrnoklyn,  be  at  the  same  Ume 
suppressed?  Could  not  the  independent  voters  of  these 
cities  l)e  rebuked  and  overwhelmed  by  a  new  charter  based 
on  rigid  party  theories,  —  a  charter  which  should  apply 
party  tests  to  city  offices,  give  the  city  pntronnge  and 
spoils  to  party  managers,  and  require  all  city  administration 
to  be  subordinate  to  state  party  interests?  The  new  city 
contemplated  would  at  once  have  about  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  people;  it  would  yearly  disburse  perhaps  460,- 
000,000  of  public  money. 

To  secure  the  utmost,  several  essential  conditiona  must 
supplied:  (1)  Mr.  Green's  commisaion  must  be  sup- 
fireaaed ;  *  (2)  the  new  commission  must  be  at  once  crent«d 
before  any  new  election — such  aa  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Tracy 
or  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Roosovelt — should  show  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  boss  faction:  (3)  the  commission  must  bo 
BO  made  up  that  the  ruling  faction  could  always  control  it; 
(4)  there  must  be  facilities  for  arrangements  with  Tammany 
of  the  kind  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar;*  (5)  this 

>  Be  mu  pvt  nroa  Ui»  naw  oonMlatlM).  vherc,  aotiun  lU  maJorilT.  ha 
I-«DdM  MOOwpUdi  DOtlilng,  una  had  no*  bU  bBid  hoalUi  prSTODUd  Ua  atUapUpg 

*Smii.  I3G.  alM  nanirr-t  Wttkly  (Jtlj  W.  lAOS),  wkldi  dm*  dibi  lancuag*  111 
I  adiutlal  eolamna :  "  TIu  pnaant  bl.f  rttaan  poltca  br*td  ot  ih«  Hir  waa  MHaW 
Ihiomli  a  4«kI  balwaan  Ttiff""T  atid  tlw  Rcpolriliun   mocbine  .  ■ . 
'  CA  Uia  pOTpoaa  o(  fiTlnc  .  -  .  pait  of  Ui*  palnmaB*  ol  tba  police  (ores  ol 
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faction  must  carry  tlie  first  election  under  the  charter,  or  ths 
whole  scheme  for  its  creation  might  be  a  muoicipal  disaster, 
as  well  m  a  disgrace  to  ita  authors. 

2.  The  law  of  May  11,  1896,  providing  for  the  com- 
mission for  framing  Uie  new  charter,  with  the  action  of  the 
governor  under  it,  supplied  most  of  those  conditions.  The 
method  of  a  gradual  extension,  in  the  public  interest,  of  the 
new  city's  admioistrntion  — as  we  have  just  explained  it  — 
was  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  party  scheme.  The 
ruling  or  boss  faction,  feeling  sure  of  carrying  the  first  elec- 
tion under  Uie  charter,  was  resolved  to  have  all  the  territory, 
all  the  patronage,  and  all  the  spoils  possible,  —  and  at 
once. 

8.  Under  such  conditions,  the  law  needlessly  —  aavs 
for  mere  party  reasons — iind  disaslroiiiily  provided  that 
the  commissioners  ethuuld  be  secured,  and  the  new  char- 
ter and  various  incidental  laws  should  be  devised,  perfected, 
and  reported  complete  by  the  comtiiission  to  the  legislature 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  1897,  and  that  the 
commission  itself  ''should  cease  to  exist"  one  month  Inter. 
The  mystery  of  this  strange  hasle  would  seem  inexi>licable  — 
mere  madness — but  for  U»e  explanations  we  have  gi\-en. 
The  time  allowed  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  vast  work 
required  of  the  commission.' 

Aft«r  the  time  required  for  filling  the  niemberahip  of  tho 
oommisnion,  hardly  seven  months  were  left  in  which  to 
accomplish  the  immense  work  undertaken,  —  one  so  vast 
and  difficult  that  the  be«t  men  the  state  could  have  supplied 

Uia  maUopulU,  wUIe,  In  iMnin.  Tuaauif  mu  U  faaTo  B«pab1loui  *[d  in  •MUttnc 
lecialktlon  whtob  It  ii««d«d  for  Iw  own  Mrrui>(  purpoRM."  Ws  nkj  kdd  thai, 
Mtlog  U  tho  hMty  and  ttuitj  maniier.  to  lajr  the  IcasI,  in  wttirh  aiitlioritjr 
»VM  tlia  polioa  waa  rontemd  by  Uic  cotnniliiitoa,  UiU  Inctlon  bai  fouDd  It  bbbw 
•ai7  t«  o«U  an  axtra  aawluii  at  tlia  io|t1iitalur«  to  prfvant  I'unniBDj  havlnc 
nndM  tha  oharlar,  a  dufKOUS  pulliw  ooitrol  of  tlie  cil;  ebaUon*.  In  Haw  Totk, 
and,  aaihlinotAlaboiiiKttTittsn  [Jalj.  IMS)  thfaiMHlotilalicliisbeU. 

>  Tlic  Bo-«aUed  obartcr  ivporUd  bj  tb»  «oiaml«lon  and  CMWled  \ry  tiM 
l«|d«laiur<i  Vmj  i,  lesn,  IIIU  300  official  pait*a  aaida  fntn  M  p«c*a  <>(  Uidfx, 
and  tidlrtdMl  Islo  UQOMotlona.  — Uugmomitoiu  Inatrninnit  beJBK  mora  balky, 
porhap*.  than  would  be  tlw  cixnbhiad  diarwni  ol  anyotlisr  ttranljr  eltiea  of  ik* 
(Jalon,  — loUEur  ihaii  lbs  cbartoi  provlatoiu  iuiit«dof  all  UiaiDontbau  tlin«lMB> 
dnd  dUw  tn  Kd^ land. 
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iraild  imnllj  have  been  able  to  perform  it  satiafactorily  in 
two  f  eurs. 

4.  For  the  proper  compreliension  of  the  lesBon  which  this 
piece  of  legislation  should  touch  tlie  American  people,  it 
should  he  understood  that  the  monstrous  bulk  and  crude  and 
confused  provisions  of  this  charter  must  ho  mainly  attributed 
to  tills  ncudloss  restriction  of  time,  which  should  be  cbarac- 
t«rized  AS  a  grave  uffcnco  against  municipal  civilization  and 
justiuu  in  the  United  States. 


1.  The  membership  of  the  commission  ia  significant  in 
reference  to  the  motive  and  purpose  of  the  charter,  and 
has  involved  very  unfortunate  consetiucnces.  It  vaa  com- 
posed of  fourteen  members,  of  whom  nine  were  Republicans 
and  five  were  Democrats.  Two  of  them  were  state  officers 
residing  in  Albany,  or  in  remote  parts  of  ihu  state,  as  sure 
apparently  to  support  the  partisan  jiurpuse  of  tho  ctuir- 
ter  as  they  were  to  do  no  work  upon  it.  Another  commis- 
sioner was  tho  mayor  of  a  scaud&luus.  petty  municipality ; 
but  be  could  cast  a  vote  with  the  ruUug  faction.  Save  ua 
elsowboro  explained,  there  was  not  ui>ou  tho  commission  a 
single  aelivo  supporter  of  the  developed,  municipal  reform 
■ontimcnt  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  —  nor  hardly  any  man 
who  had  shown  a  non-partisan  purpose  to  fearlessly  deal  with 
the  great  problems  of  municipal  government  —  though  many 
such  men  were  at  liand.' 


I 


■  Ndther  Mr.  Jbidm  C.  Ouut.  tho  leader  of  Uie  New  Tnrk  B«r  •iid  Ui« 
pmlileiit  of  Uio  NulonkI  Mnatdpal  Lco^o,  who  btd  pntioiuty  bMn  a  cominte. 
■luiuf  (ar  Immiait  •  eluTt«r;  oor  Mr.  Oluey,  wbo  hud  ]u*i  xsTcd  luofsll;  M  an 
oiffldal  eoumlMioner  In  ih«  (.-"liflciaiiou  vl  tli*  Now  York  City  Ikwh;  nor  Mr. 
Ooodnow,  PraicMorof  Miiulclpal  Lair  In  Columbia  tTniTeniltj  and  a  leading  and 
ablo  writer  os  municipal  jti»«niaiont ;  nor  Uoracv  E  Dcmloj,  an  elfDcUte  uid 
eipfrlonoMl  anpporter  at  Huniciial  retonn :  nor  Slmou  .Sinruo,  a  aindaat  of  elty 
affairs,  olio  had  atcvod  nn  a  New  York  muiilol[al  nnminlMiMi ;  nor  Coluuel 
Qoorg*  K.  TTailDf,  wboae  aid  wooli!  bav«  been  Inralnable;  nor  Dr.  Albert 
(Slaw,  the  aooomfllalied  and  enllKbUnad  elmlanl  of  moulclpal  ■donoe,  wbuo 
works  we  hare  olleDqiwUd'—lliinigh  allvMldenU  o4  New  Yofk  Qljr  — nor  Pri- 
leaiof  Cmbboii^  a  UuMCfctlul  wriut  ooDMrnlBgeltyproblema  —  waa  (Iran  any 
plaoa  npon  Um  naainliMlM.  But  Bx-Majmf  OUroy,  lbs  laH  Tammaay  major  ot 
Hum  Y»tk.ma  on*  ot  tu  moat  acilrenMwfeMa— and  ap^r«aUy  lo  uu  ooo  waa 
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2.  The  major  of  New  York  and  Ex-Mayor  hovr 
abnoBt  of  necessity  made  mombors  of  tbe  commtsaion.  bat 
thoy  were  in  a  minority  by  thenuelves  among  tlie  [{e[>ubli- 
cans  upon  it.  Mayor  Strong  Tetoed  the  wholo  diarter  when 
it  came  to  htm  from  tbe  lugiakture  for  approval,  aud  Mr. 
Low  oppooed  several  of  its  leading  provisions.' 

VI 

1.  Tbe  reader  baa  perhaps  been  saying  that  good  f-itizeu 
should  have  refused  to  servo  upon  such  a  commiiision  lutrin 
such  a  purpose  and  no  adequate  time  for  its  work.  M 
ooold  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view.  It  has  a  great  inipo 
tanco  —  involving,  as  it  does,  the  moral  obligations  of  oo: 
missioners  in  all  similar  cases.  But  there  are  two  aides  to 
quration  raised.  If  tbe  best  men  selected  had  declined 
serve  as  commissioners,  the  others  might  have  prepared 
the  preordained  charter  with  provisions  otill  worSe  than  thoae 
approved.  Besides,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Mine 
of  tbe  loading  party  men,  among  tbe  mujority  upon  thi 
commission,  would  make  a  stand  for  sound  muuici[MiI  princi 
pies  and  for  adequate  time  for  making  a  good  charter  for  the 
new  city  —  oven  if  party  managers  and  the  state  boas  should 
bo  olfunJiid  —  rather  than  band  the  city  over  to  Tammany,  as 

tbacluirtei'  nii>rpbI|[l>1j*iititi(nctarj(hAn  la  Mb.  BM  Mltlur  Bx-Major  Uewlii, 
of  laiK*  kbillljr  and  eipi-ricno«  in  city  alfaln.  nor  Mr.  Cbaila*  8.  Smith,  u-firMl- 
dent  ol  Uio  QumlHir  at  Commorco  of  New  Ytiik  Oij',  vho  had  aiaj*  affvytlo 
•fforu  tu  Improve  tu  tor«niiii«ni,  aot  aajr  iliiilUr  tatormor  wat  p«i  tipoa  th» 
commlMlon, — UioaKb  pcUy.  rutal  Suim  Wand  na  ^ren  a  place  amoBf  ||a 
m«mbari.  It  hanUj*  naod  l»  n<1<lcil  itiat  ■  flae  ofportonltj  (or  iIm  Mlniarf  df^ 
•harfaot  ■UibuKallnduly  In  apixiltiUiictbliMiiinilMlon  waanot  tvry  hilljr 
imprond.  Sod)  a  MnnUntoii  can  banUrbeaald  lo  iwprwuit  oinniHpal  aaMU- 
DiBdi  Id  ih«  (lr*aMT  K«w  York. 

■  TliH  plaotUK  of  Ei'Atayor  Low  npon  th*  eommtMlon  vaa  an  Mt  of  «dtall 
Mpulty— ItnaioF  moraloonipiUdoD.  Oa  ma  a  atudeoi  d(  nanletpal  aaiaaw  of 
dlBlinraitbtd  ropulalliHi  and  aspadciarc.  Ha  bad  be**  Uu  lirrt  BAjrur  ■>(  aa 
JLnerloaii  dty  lo  oiitorea  Ch«  iiMTit  ajaUia  and  drll  mtvIm  noulaatkiiwi  ti<r  Um 
•dootlon  ol  elty  oBctala.  IIli  pttsmcc  upen  the  oomtnlatloa  mi^hl  do  laatb  tu 
pr*T«ot  ■MfddoD  and  crillclon  on  tba  part  ol  tba  trliBda  of  retom.  The  taeta 
Uiai  Ur.  tx>«  bcoaiua  the  cudldaia  of  th«  BUi-partI«a  and  lodc^MtdaDt  *oian 
tor  mayor  o(  Iho  city  1b  the  rtnl  ahMion  nndM'  tha  utm  ebaltar,  aad  that  Sic. 
Tracy  — thodialnnanof  Itiaf«iiini1«loo  — waa  ttie  <*nilld»le  of  tiM  rulliic  tao- 
lion  lor  tliat  odlM,  ctady  UUulraiv  Uu  w\Mf  aataitaaUtlc  t'lemaaia  ttlitcfe 
Uuy  nprtatsitd. 
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tbey  did,  at  the  first  electioD.  It  waa  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  aome  of  them  would  stndjr  the  beat  American 
precedents  and  the  rieh  municipal  experience  of  Europe,  and, 
as  a  natural  reauit.  be  ready  to  adopt  fiomo  of  their  salutary 
and  well-teated  methods,  rather  than  reproduce  in  the  new 
charter,  as  they  did,  the  old,  partisan  device*)  which  Now 
York  and  Brookl^'n  had  long  since  condemned  as  hopelessly 
mischievous  and  intolerable.* 

These  hopes  were  disappointed.  Wo  should  here  note 
that  when  it  was  seen  that  no  adequate  time  was  to  bo 
allowed  for  framing  a  good  charter,  that  partisan  motives 
were  prevailing,  and  that  the  needed  investigations  of  munici- 
pal experience  wore  not  to  be  made,  the  question  again  anwe 
whether  there  was  not  —  from  these  facts  —  a  duty  to  retire 
from  ttio  commiKsiou  and  to  defeat  the  charter  rather  than 
allow  it  to  bo  made  a  crude  and  partisan  instrumeat.  Impor- 
tant 08  this  question  certainly  is,  wo  have  no  space  for  con- 
sidering it.  It  is  a  question  as  to  wtuch  the  opinions  of 
thoughtful  men  —  we  bcHevo  —  aru  not  in  fannuony.  Future 
coniinissiuns  may  fiud  similar  questions  as  to  their  duties 
to  be  of  gravL%  practical  importance. 

2.  The  ruling  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
apparently,  acccpUMl  a  view  of  Lhu  purposes  and  funetiutis 
of  the  body  similar  to  that  which  dictated  thoir  appointment. 
The  dnties  of  the  citizen  seem  to  have  boon  to  some  extent 
regarded  as  8upersedc<l  by  the  engagement  of  the  com- 
missioner. This  conclusion  predetermined  the  kind  of  a 
charter  we  have  and  the  victory  of  Tammany  In  tlie  oity  elec- 
tion of  1897.' 


>  It  U  bot  jnit  lo  Mr.  Liyir  to  hj  Uiu  ha  had  ao  thai  lor  null  iBTNlJinliMii, 
for, «  proctiloDt  ot  CutuniliU  UnliwiHy,  h«  mu  In  Uw  itroH  o(  th«  mtImu  wovk 
ot  lu  toinoi-al  rroiD  iuold  §Me  toanevon*;  anil  M>r*>r  St''>Di:  ha'l  anhltbaadB 
Ibe  T«ry  abaarbin;  ildil«a  of  mafnr  of  Utit  York  Clijr.  Wo  mar  expnai  our 
Kgnt  a»d  buhmIm  at  tha  fallnra  ot  tha  rulinc  majaritjrot  tliia  eomMlMloB  to 
Bake  any  adaqiwU  lavoatlcatloiu  ot  (ha  klnil  m  ban  BUKetatid. 

iTIta  otDoIal  report  of  Ihe  commiaaion  wdoI  rrtj  far  toirard  tha  arowAl  of 
tbb  ■tranga  IfceoTT,  Im  It  daelarcd  tbM  "  tb*  coiniululoD  hu  not  l>ocn  ekargvd 
<rlih  iha  doty  of  prapAriof  s  cil;  attartar  at  larto,"  —a  t«it  oawwimDUd  Tttv 
of  llw  maliMW*  Biial  thiak  — aoilli  ihco  gttca  on  to  ihow  Uiat  tbt  pWfOM  WM 
niaobMtrroww.    Whal  waathat  purpoaaT 
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S.  The  (acts  thus  set  forth  should  prapnrc  ua  (or  a  very  de- 
fective and  crude  liuitTuinent  at  the  bandf  of  this  commission. 
The  reader  will  h»rdly  l>e  surprised  when  we  say  that  tiia 
so-called  charter  it  prepared  can  io  no  true  sense  be  desig- 
nated a  cliarter  ;  it  is  only  an  ill-digested  oomititatton.  Yet 
it  is  but  just  to  several  members  of  the  oofflmission,  who 
labored  uader  very  great  embarrassmeDlat  to  say  liuit  it 
contains  some  excellent  provisions  due  to  thom,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  referred  to  in  notes  to  previous  chap- 
ters ;  that  —  as  we  believe — much  patriotic  and  conscientious 
labor  was  given  to  their  preparation;  and  that  the  most 
(Ajectionable  provisions  of  the  instrument  are  mainly  the 
results  of  a  blinding,  misleading  party  bias,  and  a  false  theory 
of  city  government  and  of  duty  to  one's  party. 

4.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  the  majority  of  tlie 
oomnuasion,  not  very  long  after  its  labors  were  begun,  became 
aware  that  the  time  allowed  for  its  work  was  utterly  inad»- 
quate,  so  that  the  only  alternatives  must  bo,  (1)  a  cmde, 
defective,  and  intolerable,  so-called  charter;  (2)  a  Una  de- 
mand by  the  commission  upon  the  legislature  for  more  time ; 
or  (>3)  a  resignation  of  tJicir  offices  by  the  commisnonois. 
We  think  t^at  to  make  such  a  demand  and  to  refuse  to 
go  on  unless  it  should  be  allowed  was  a  duty  which  tha 
commission  owed  alike  to  itself,  and  to  the  people  of  New 
York  City — a  duty  the  discharge  of  which,  with  a  con- 
demnation of  tbe  partisan  purpose  of  the  charter,  would 
have  been  a  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  municipal 
reform  in  the  United  States.  Whether  the  minority  — 
the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  commission  —  should 
have  then  resigned,  leaving  the  others  to  accomplish  tbe 
partisan  purpaie  of  the  conimiKsion  all  the  more  easily  and 
Completely,  is  a  question  which  every  reader  must  answer  for 
himself.  One  result  of  such  a  resignation  of  the  commission 
would  have  been  that  no  new  charter  would  haw  been 
adopted,  —  that  Tammany  would  not  now  U-  inlrunched 
more  strongly  than  before  in  the  Greater  New  York  for 
four  years  under  the  most  despotic  and  partisan  cliarter 
ever  imposod  upon  an  enlightened  city. 
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VII 

1.  It  would  bo  beyont]  the  sphere  of  our  undertaking  to 
coosidvr  miitlcrs  of  nierw  wutdom  or  policy  on  the  part  of 
party  nunagerii,  yet  it  tfeeiiiit  very  clear  that  they  should 
oomproheud  und  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
thuir  own  party.  This  they  utterly  failed  tu  do.  While 
the  conimiasionors  were  cotupilin;;  the  chnrl^r.  the  citizens 
of  the  proposed  Greater  New  York  were  preptmn^  for  an 
election  to  be  held  in  November,  ltt97,  in  which  thuy  wi-rw 
to  express  their  judgment  as  to  the  principle  upon  which 
the  chiirter  should  be  ha.se<I,  and  were  to  elect  oflicurs  to 
serve  under  it.  Let  uh  anticipate  some  faclH  of  thiit  vice- 
tioD.  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  Low  were  the  opposing  republi- 
can candidates,  and  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  the  candidjitv  of 
the  Tammany  Democracy.  The  supportei-s  of  Mr.  Low 
were  pledged  by  their  platform  in  favor  of  uon-parlisan  city 
government  and  Civil  Service  reform,  and  hence  agatost  the 
main  theories  of  the  ruling  faction,  which  had  ordered  the 
charter. 

Speaking  in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  the  Tammany 
cudidate  received  234,000  votes;  Mr.  Uw.  151,000  votes; 
and  Mr.  Tracy,  100,000  votes;  while  'Sir.  Henry  George 
—  really  a  non-partisan  candiilat«  —  received  22,000  votes. 
Therefore,  of  the  more  than  500,000  votes  cast,  Mr.  Tracy, 
the  president  of  the  commission,  received  less  than  one-tifth 
of  them,  and  more  than  50,000  less  votes  than  the  number 
east  for  Mr.  Low.  Though  Tammany  succeeded,  its  candi- 
date had  the  approval  of  many  thousands  less  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters.  The  charter,  therefore,  does  not  represent 
the  people  of  the  dig  ef  New  York  or  even  ite  Republican  voters, 
hut  Tammanjf.^ 

2.  It  can  hardly  bo  doubted  by  woU-informed  persons  that 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Low  included  a  propurtioti  of  voters  of 
superior  intulligenco  and  character  quite  unparalleled  in  the 

)  Qof ta  a  onmtor  ef  DtmaatUie  toIm  irtav  tun  tor  Hr.  Imw — a  tut  whieb 
tnKbM'  lUnitialw  tlM  pemrflas  iioD-i*niun  Nmlment  ol  Ui«  tttj,  ••  well  m 
Ik*  ilinwti  talMnatlaa  o(  did  bo«  toetkiD. 


.—      TH 
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become  immonae.  Only  the  boss  facUon  among  tho  Re- 
publicans, and  Tammany,  oppoaed  it  -  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Low  favoriup  such  rupreaenlation. 

The  fact  that  no  provisioa  was  made  in  the  law  creating 
the  commission,  or  after  tho  oommifision's  rftport,  for  such 
«,nn«euUtion  seems  toj^qre  that  the  ruling  faction  was 
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Men's  Tragedies   ByR.v.RhUy. 
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other  groups.  Nearly  every  reputable  political  and  religious 
journal  in  the  new  city,  every  periodical  in  the  metropolis  in 
which  the  higher  moral  and  political  sentiment  of  its  people 
find  their  best  expression,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
numerous  organizations  for  municipal  reform  appear  to  have 
suppoi'ted  Mr.  Low. 

3.  We  cannot  therefore  characterize  this  attempt  of  the 
boss  faction  to  impose  a  mere  partisan  charter  upon  such  a 
community  as  anything  leas,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  than 
an  example  of  audacious  assurance,  blindness,  and  partisan 
desperation, — unless,  indeed,  they  had  such  relations  with 
Tammany  that  they  could  expect  more  from  its  victor;  than 
they  could  hope  to  gain  from  the  triumph  of  the  supporten 
of  Mr.  Low.  An  ingeniously  devised,  despotic  form  of 
government,  through  which  they  expected  to  reduce  into  a 
sort  of  feudal  subjection  to  themselves  the  most  numerous 
and  worthy  of  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  new  city,  was 
captured  by  Tammany.  Bat  the  election  since  of  such  a 
governor  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  that  there  are,  never- 
theless) surviving  virtues,  from  which  good  government  may 
yet  be  developed. 

VIII 

From  the  admonitions  to  be  drawn  from  the  motive  and 
making  of  this  charter,  we  may  turn  to  the  lesson  taught  by 
its  omissions  and  provisions.  We  have  shown  how  essential 
it  is  to  good  government  that  the  minority  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  city  councils  and  state  legislatures ;  and  that  the 
Republican  party  —  many  years  ago,  when  its  moral  tone 
was  higher  —  had  committed  itself  to  the  support  of  such 
representation,  to  which  Tammany  then  declared  itself 
hostile.^ 

When  the  new  charter  was  being  framed  there  was  an  easy 
opportunity  available  for  establishing  such  representation  — 
the  ruling  faction  controlling  every  branch  of  the  government. 
The  need  for  such  representation  had  greatly  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  city,  — the  unrepresented  minorities  having 
1  Foi  the  Iicta,  see  Cb.  IX.  ftnd  pp.  S37,  238. 
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S.  Wo  repent  thnt  in  no  just  sense  ciui  the  ijutnuneot 
prepared  by  the  comtnUsion  be  designated  a  charter.  It  Ua 
compilation  —  if  we  should  not  say  a  couglomeration — uf 
pro%'isions  in  a  llioited  part  lit  for  a  charter;  in  larger  pro- 
portions merely  suitable  for  general  laws;  in  its  main  bulk 
niustly  apjtropriatc  only  for  city  ordinances. 

A  charter,  or  city  oonstitution,  should  be  a  clear,  conciae 
statement  of  the  general  powers  vhich  the  state  confers 
upon  a  city,  duly  detining  itA  fundamental  orgaainition  and 
tile  authority  of  ita  great  departments  and  officers;  — 
but  allowing  the  city  to  ftx'cly  cxerciitu  tliuiw  powers 
Uirough  the  making  of  il«  ordinaiiout.  Thii  part  of  the 
five  hundred  and  6fty-iunu  pages  of  tbis  so-cnlled  charter 
appropriate  for  such  an  inKtrumL-ut  would  not  Ituve  greatly 
exceeded  in  length  the  fifty-uiglit  pages  of  its  index, — about 
the  length  of  the  great  muuicipal  codes  of  England.  If  tbis 
unwieldy  bulk,  and  them  dcparture.s  front  all  the  best  prcce* 
dents  and  principles.  aiTected  merely  style,  convenience,  and 
perspicnity,  we  could  pass  them  without  notice;  but  the 
couHcciucuces  are  far  more  sertou:!.  They  olxscure  all  just 
distinctions  between  general  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances; 
they  strongly  tend  to  false  and  vicious  theories,  to  coiifusioQ 
of  thought,  to  arbitrary  special  kws,  to  excessive  and  need- 
less litigation,  to  the  suppression  of  municipal  Home  Utile. 

4.  This  so-called  charter  is,  we  think,  Uie  most  serious  in- 
vasion and  denial  of  just  municipal  freedom,  or  Home  Uule, 
which  any  enlightened  stat«  of  this  generation  has  sanctioned. 
No  other  law  of  New  York  has  made  any  other  city  so  depend- 
ent as  the  Greater  New  York  upon  state  legtslation  in  the 
details  of  its  local  aflfairs.  By  sweeping  all  provisionii  into 
the  charter,  —  not  only  all  laws  applicuhlc  to  any  part  uf  the 
new  city,  but  the  details  of  ordinancvs.  and  sometimes  of 
even  regulations  or  rules,  —  they  have  been  tUre^^ptd  in  ths 
form  ami  rigidittf  qf  law,  and  have  teen  plaetd  widtr  the  eon^ 
trot  of  the  ttaU  ItffUlature.  Hardly  any  ehanffe  eon  ht  made 
eavf  by  the  content  <ff  that  body.  The  exercise  of  the  ordi- 
ttanoe-making  power  is,  therefore,  in  the  auiin,  denied  to  the 
new  city.     Pago  after  page  of  appropriations  and  expend!- 
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tures  have  be«n  by  thia  M-callcd  cliart«r  imposed  upon  Uia 
city,  as  to  wliich  it  should  ksve  complete  discrctioo.' 

IX 

1.  'Flic  gravest  objection  to  the  charter  is  tltnt  it  Iiat 
provided  for  a  party  government  in  the  new  city  of  the 
most  radical  uiid  dexpotio  kiod,  —  save  in  so  far  as  the  state 
constitution  has  made  the  methods  of  Civil  Service  reform 
imperative  within  certain  limits.  That  both  the  boas  fac- 
tion and  Tammany  desired  such  a  government,  with  party 
tevts  for  city  otbces,  is  too  clear  for  doubt.  We  have  so 
folly  set  forth  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  city  govern- 
ment that  nothing  further  need  be  said,  save  to  point 
oat  some  evils  of  the  kind  which  this  charter  will  aggra- 
vate. 

2.  Party  government  in  cities  requires  despotic  power  in 
the  mayor,  —  that  he  should  be  an  autocrat  elected  by  the 
party  majority.  This  charter  provides  for  such  a  mayor. 
The  city-party  ^'stero  requires  the  mayor  to  have  an  abtto- 
lute  power  of  appointment,  without  any  need  of  oontirma- 
tions.  This  charter  creates  such  a  mayor.  This  system 
requires  the  mayor  to  be  absolute  for  making  removals. 
This  charter  provides  for  such  a  mayor.  As  Tammany  casts 
more  TOtes  than  any  other  organization  in  the  city,  such  a 
mayor  is  precisely  the  mayor  which  Tammany  most  wishes  and 
needs  for  its  coutiuuous  and  absolute  supremacy.  To  bring 
the  whole  city  administration  to  the  test  of  the  largest 
numerical  vote,  to  nuke  that  vote  decisive  of  all  patronage 
uid  control,  and  to  suppress  tlie  minority,  was  the  supreme 

'  Bm  Stctloo  130  of  itMt  rliATlM'.  Ona  cmn  hanlty  n«il  piui*  aflsr  pas*  0( 
Uw  unea  o(  tndltnilaiui  which  sccurix]  approprtalioos  Itaroimb  th«  chartar  witk- 
onl  A  foeUn^  UiU  Uw  loppart  of  thoe  ioailiutliMK  rnlglit  Lav*  been  IbiM  IMIU- 
uwd.  U  U  tlwll  b*  uid  ihu  Uiaro  wuo  r«««r  lara  kffacUng  Iha  eUf  •iMelail  at 
iln  Mtdiw  of  tlw  laflaluan  Mxt  follMrtng  ib*  pung*  ot  Um  «taatwr  Uiaa  tot- 
nerlj,  iIm  ancwtr  b  that  tlie  mllng  ti«Uon  had  bmome  alanncd  amd  dbfalted 
by  iha  public  oon<leiaaailaa  ot  ihn  ItulrnmeDI.  uid  Ttmmtaj'a  eaptun  of  the 
city.  TIm  propoMi)  anitMidmouia  ot  tli«  rbatvr  wtr*  T«ry  aunivrDa*,  but  to  bare 
eves  dlMUMed  tluun  vould  hara  oranrhplnnd  iritb  obloquy  Ibe  men  motl 
Mopooatbla  lot  It. 
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desire  and  ititorest  of  Tiuamany.  All  this  is  precisely  whkt 
this  clinrter  doe«.  The  mayor  under  it  tins  authority  to  lill 
all  the  lii};hest  plftu«8  —  tlie  heads  uf  kU  tlie  departmentfi 
u&d  coDimitnions,  nearly  seven^  in  nuinbor.  —  at  his  men 
plefwurv,  ur  that  nf  the  party  boss, — even  for  mcro  party 
rcasonii,  as  hu  ur  the  boss  pleases.*  The  man  in  nomination 
for  mayor  may  bargain  for  filling  them  seoretJy  and  auto- 
cratically, uocorditig  to  arrangements  made  witli  tho  boss 
and  managers  of  his  party,  or  solely  to  gun  votcA  for  hia  own 
election.  A  royal  desjwt  coold  hardly  bar*  a  power  more 
absolute  or  demoralizing.  These  appointments  involve,  and 
practically  decide,  the  choice  of  numerous  heads  of  bureaus 
and  divisiona.  The  merits  of  these  appointments  arc  not 
required  to  be  anywhere  explained  or  publicly  discussed. 
Orders  at  meetings  in  the  secret  chamiwni  of  the  party  or 
its  boss  may  settle  all  these  things  umli-r  this  cliart«r. 

If  Tammany  hnd  asked  for  a  law,  in  these  regards,  most 
favornblo  to  its  instant  success,  and  most  sure  to  perpetuate 
its  old  supremacy  and  party  system,  it  could  hardly  bav« 
proposed  anything  bettor  for  such  purposes  than  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  charter.' 

8.  If  wc  had  space  for  details  as  to  the  mayor's  geoeia] 
authority,  his  tremendous  power  for  serving  his  party  and 
defeating  all  non>partisan  movements  would,  we  think,  im- 
press the  reader.  The  Board  of  Kstimate  and  Api>ortioii- 
meut,  for  example,  — with  ita  vast  powers  somewhat  modified, 
—  is  retained  by  the  charter.  Of  the  five  membern  of  thi« 
Board,  the  mayor  is  one;  he  appoints  two  othera,  giving  him 
control  of  a  majority;  the  remaining  two  memberx  are  to  ba 
elected — and  almost  certainly  by  the  same  party  majority 
whicli  elected  the  mayor.  No  otJier  organization  of  tho 
people  can,  apparently,  have  any  chance  of  a  representation 
upon  the  Hoard. 


n 


I  Tbere  >ra  ■  V017  taw  azcaiitloiui  to  Uu  ganerol  aulhorltj  lor  nuM  aiblUkiy 
kppolniraaut  — luMtlj  iioUd  elMWliur*. 

'  Thoro  wu  no  louon  tor  •urprU*  wtum  It  aiipoiT*)!  ih«t  no  numbor  at  Um 
MniiuiMluu  WM  tnor*  doUitbted  <rttb  Uia  elutlcT  UiMi  ftn  iX'-iDojor  of  Tammaay, 
wlio  w«U  knaw  wtnl  ooiild  Iw  doaa  tmdot  It.  Ilia  twM  taMion  ol  ttte  Ref  oblkAM 
WM  •qually  dallf lited,  tot  It  wm  mwU;  iino  o(  alMUiis  Ih*  flnt  rnhfot. 
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There  aro  sevontooa  other  ox«cutivc  dopartmenta,  or  com- 
missions, besides  the  Board  of  EducAtion,  nearly  all  of  them 
having  moro  than  one  iivod,  or  commis^onvr,  and  most  of 
tbom  from  three  to  five.  The  hend  of  cue  of  these  depart- 
ments is  the  comptroller,  who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
—  prscticuUy  by  the  domiuiuit  imrly.'  The  mcmbcra  of  the 
othor  fifteen  commiwions  itre  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
and  among  them  are  tlie  commutiiioners  of  Police,  tloalth. 
Charity,  Docks,  Buildings,  and  the  Fire  Department — obvi- 
ously involving  vast  patronage  and  power.  So  far  as  wo 
ean  lc«m,  every  peraoti  appointed  by  the  mayor  under  tbcM 
powers  has  been  a  supporter  of  Tammany,  thus  praetieally 
making  an  acceptance  of  Ha  party  opiiiiotis  and  policy  u  test 
for  every  city  ofBoe,  save  where  the  Civil  Service  laws  have 
oompelled  appointments  for  merit. 

•1.  The  theory  of  making  party  opiDions  a  cosdition  of 
holding  office  under  the  new  charter — and  to  promote  its 
partisan  purpose — has  been  applied  to  judicial  ollices  as 
well  as  to  all  others.  We  have  seen  that  Mayor  Strong  had 
both  brought  into  ofBee,  and  allowed  to  remain  there,  many 
ofiicers,  both  judicial  and  executive,  whoite  party  opin- 
ions differed  from  his  on'n.  Under  the  new  chai'ter  a 
descent  was  at  once  made  from  this  enlightened  policy  to 
one  of  half -civilized,  p.artLsan  proecription  —  even  in  the 
judicial  sphere.  Every  one  of  the  several  justices  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  new  city  has  been,  ao  far  as  we  can 
loarn,  a  supporter  of  Tuiumaoy.  At  the  lost  election  a  great 
scandal  was  caused,  and  many  Democratic  voters  wore  alien- 
ated, by  a  refusal  of  Tammany,  for  mere  partisan  or  mora 
Mlflsb  reuoQS,  to  renominate  an  admirable  judge.' 


>  H««  far  th*  eompirolltr  rtgardtd  Untttt  u  a  (any  niMMMuiira  k  m^ 
p»reiiU]rMio<nitiylh«biilltatb«paU.Mp*ito(  hi*  atoeUoa  niftmam.  WOtO  U 
tfa* Tunumny  ot  Now  VorkaananlGMUlyCaiiiiiilitoc;  MdOOialfcaDamocntle 
Oeranltu*  of  KIbi>  Caaniy :  ud  9300  la  ikit  of  Klrhmond  Cotnij, — ill  raeli 
■zp«>iM«,  MCordltiK  to  lita  MAtMDAitt,  BJDOiuitiiiii  to  nor*  Uioa  tlXIM. 

*  Tunuuty  mmoi  dm  to  hfti*  rotgntlca  lu  ptaotloo  of  gaining  moiMr  In  eo*. 
ttwUon  Willi  Judldal  Mmliutlaiiii.  Cl(  iIm  t*o  TamiuiBy  Jadft*  Im>  (IWS) 
•ItcMd  In  th«  aUy,  on*  at  Uimd  HBtm  (bat  he  i«ld  SaTTA,  nod  Uio  olliar  thM  bt 
paid  9S100.  lU  elccilon  ciponMo,  and  moro  Uiwt  $l<\000«t  thli  10111  Bpivu*  to 
tMTo  fono  10  lb*  TtoMurw  et  Oonnlttoo  of  Tunmuty.  Tkt  jwreao*  laiii  oiwtsd 
Si 
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5.  We  shall  fail  to  apprucmte  the  despotic  parly  power 
or  the  mayor  under  tKis  cbart«r  if  wo  do  not  see  how  far  it 
extends  in  the  spbem  of  legislation.  On  a  superficial  view 
tlie  charter  aeetns  to  confer  conndorablo  l<^islatit-e  powers 
upon  the  MuniciiKal  Assembly,  but  tboy  nru  in  large  measare 
delusive.  We  have  just  shown  how  seriously  they  ore  im- 
paired by  including  ordinances  and  rules  as  a  part  of  tlie 
charter.  They  are  much  further  reduced  by  giving  to  tlie 
mayor  practical  control  of  all  the  largest  mutters  of  legislatioa. 
Ev(;r>'  legislative  net  of  the  Assembly  must  be  exercised  by 
ordinance  or  resohition,  as  to  which  the  mayor  lias  tlie  ordi- 
nary veto  power.  But  the  charter  further  provitlcs  that  if 
the  ordinance  or  resolution  "involves  the  expenditure  of 
money,  the  oreatioa  of  a  debt,  the  laying  of  an  assoasmetit, 
or  the  grant  of  a  fianchise,"  it  shall,  in  tlie  flrst  place,  "re- 
quire a  three>fourtl)8  vote  of  nil  the  members  elected  to  each 
liouse  of  the  city  assembly"  to  pan  it;  and,  secondly,  if 
tilt!  mayor  vetoes  such  an  ordinance  or  res^ihitioti,  "tbahalt 
rviiuiru  a  vote  of  fivc-tixtht  of  all  the  nK'ml)ert  of  each 
House  to  pass  it  over  the  mayor's  veto." '  It  is  obvious  tliot 
the  ordinances  and  resolutions  embraced  in  the  category  to 
which  this  veto  power  extends  include  not  only  oil  those  of 
large  importance,  or  involving  the  general  policy  or  expendi- 
tures of  the  city,  hut  woidd,  literally  construed,  limit  the 
assembly's  purchase  of  the  chairs  or  even  the  stationery 
needed  for  its  own  use. 

The  mayor  is  thus,  for  most  practical  purposes,  mado 
supreme  in  the  sphere  of  city  legislation.  The  assembly  is 
in  substance  branded  as  an  inferior,  untrustworthy  body, 

■1  Hhtrlir  Biid  Keg\noT  ilate,  on*  Uut  h*  (aid  tSSSO,  ftiul  the  oUiar  UiU  li*  ftttd 
SST30.48.  u  »<icb  «iiwnw4.  11  tbsM  tumi  mw  )*m  than  wr  baTC  diovn  T*miimi7 
caoclldiitM  lormcrly  paid  (sw  Clu,  IV.  and  V.},  It  ihoold  be  r«ni«BiIwr«d  thai 
tlio  pabllc  now  prtnu  and  inpptlw  Ibo  fotM.  to  tbac  Uio  num*  now  jutld  lo 
Tfisiinati]'  Iwva  quits  m  titlls  buli  to  Jiultaa  or  {iroprtaiy  m  Uio  Utc**  parnMnla 
Iiare  BTorbad.  Then  la  a  plain  need  and  datjr  ot  suppraaibig  Uiia  utII  bylaw  — 
irblch  wnold  deprive  Tuninaiiy  ot  r»a  nunu  Uiat  dob-  oODitftutB  a  main  olantnt 
at  lU  poirar  tor  dMpolItm  and  oorrupUoo  — madt  all  Iho  crratu  bj  tlw  n«w 
ohart«TiThichha(Taslljeilend«d  lhespfaei*a((lado^BaUOB.  Tba  ttpgHih  Uw 
torblda  mcb  oocdieu  ox[ic<riiioi.  See  |i.  KU. 
>  Cfaait«t,  Sm».  -JSi  and  40,  and  mm  9«.  XH. 
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praoticnlly  subordinate  to  the  mayor  and  undeserving  of 
public  confidence  or  respect.  The  greaiftt  of  ail  dty  pro^ 
l*ma  —  that  of  creating  a  responsible  City  Council  competent 
to  exercise  the  oidinance-makiag'  powcra  in  city  affaire  —  ia, 
therefore,  not  only  unsolved  by  the  charter,  but  is  apparently 
unappreciated  —  in  tlie  very  sphere  of  itfi  essential  eristence 
— being  encumbered  and  subordinated  in  order  to  make  a 
greater  realm  for  a  despotic,  party-elected  mayor. 

6.  Tlie  mayor  is  iu  substance  dvclarud  to  know  better  — 
bo  bo  more  trustworthy  as  to  what  money  needs  to  be  ex- 
ponded —  in  every  district  of  tlie  city  than  tlie  membem  who 
represent  it  in  the  assembly.  If  100  out  of  any  121  mem- 
bers sitting;  at  auy  time  in  tlie  assembly  favor  any  purchase 
or  measure  tliat  cost^i  nionoy,  the  mayor  with  tlio  other  21 
members  can  defeat  it  —  despite  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
100  other  members,  —  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the 
mayor  counting  more  under  this  charter  than  the  wishes 
and  judgment  of  19  members  of  the  assembly.  Such  a  city 
assembly  is  not  so  much  a  representative  body  as  a  jmrody  of 
it,  and  is  liable,  tlierefore,  to  liecome  a  lit  object  for  contempt. 
The  charter  makes  it  certain  that  the  men  most  worthy 
to  legislate  for  a  great  metropolis  will  never  enter  iti»  aR8em- 
bly.  It  can  nerer  have  debates  which  will  be  an  adequate 
check  upon  party  corruption  or  administrative  extravagance 
and  des[)ott8ni  under  a  partisan  mayor. 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  only  mere  petty 
authority  was  conferred  upon  the  assembly  in  order  to  make 
the  mayor  more  conKpicuously  autocratic,  or  because  the 
constitution  of  the  body  waa  conceded  to  be  so  bad  that  it 
could  be  trusted  with  nothing  of  real  importance.* 

>  T1i«r«i  »n>  pfOTltloM  Id  lb«  dMrur  (or  •  liaalwd  kUul  af  local  nnltuwltj  Maf 
•»r«lMd  la  lh«  fire  wt«i«]  baraiiichii  loM  wtiloli  tlia  cltj  ia  dlitilwl.  Bach  U  M 
•iMt  ■  boMngh  fncMcM— all  but  iwn  ftt  tbma  hAiliiic  an  auniml  lalarx  of  taODO 
•aoh.  T1i(<M  Ugt»4oniiilU>c  bol  w«  niut  think  ■••lUn*,  oMoora  aro  apodoDily 
Jotiifleil  nn  ihn  tfaaotr  fl(  a  need  ot  mora  local  «IHclai  knonladjc*  anil  oonlrol. 
W«  hmtB  no  (pafs  tot  Jiuilce  to  Uio  nibjeci.  Tbcn  ta  a  croaa  InconabUacr 
fcvtwMU  and)  an  wllmaU  of  Uiaao  boiongb  oflleBT*'  local  knowlodga,  and  tkoaa 
pravtaloM*  «[  tbv  (liartcr  whirli  cnabU  Ihe  asatimod  omolprtaMit  mayor,  111  ovorjr 
quartaro/  UieeU;,  to  overrule  anj-inn)orllrol  tbe  ImbI  rrprMcuuillrca  ol  Uia 
faoplo.  bat  ikaa  t**«liUi«.  opou  overj  qiMaUea  al  local  npouiUtara  of  Inlonna- 
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1.  If,  from  the  mnyornlty,  we  turn  to  th«  city  aegembly. 
Bball  find  furthur  uvideuce  of  a  purpose  not  only  of  making 
the  m&yoT  a  p«rty  nutoorat,  but  of  euocen  in  establishiDg  a 
city-party  goverDment  of  tbe  strictest  kind. 

The  legislntive  body  created  by  tbe  charter  i.i  designated 
the  "Municipal  Assembly."  It  is  composed  of  two  boUMM. 
Tlie  higlier  U  called  the  Council,  which  is  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  nieniliera,  elected  —  except  the  president  —  from  newly 
created  di^trict^  for  the  term  of  four  ycArs. 

The  other  house  of  the  assembly  is  culled  tho  Board  of 
AldermoQ,  and  it  is  to  be  composed  of  one  member  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  from  each  assembly  district  of  tlie 
city  —  an  arrsngcmont  well  calculated  to  perpctuato  the  old 
party  machinery  and  vicious  leader  system  in  these  districts 
under  Tammany  rule.' 

2.  We  should  take  notice  here  that  there  is  no  classilication 
of  tbe  members  of  uithcr  house  of  tliis  assembly,  the  charter 
in  this  particular,  as  in  so  many  others,  rujecting  tho  prece- 
dents of  all  tho  bcst-govorovd  citjca  of  tlio  world.  As  the 
purpose  was  to  create  a  partisan  assembly,  cam  wna  taken  to 
exclude  all  minority  repri-sontalioit  —  to  omburniss  all  repre- 
sentatives of  any  persons  wliatcver  save  those  who  should 
appear  and  vote  us  membcrii  of  a  party.  The  161,000  votcra 
who  supported  Mr.  Low  cannot  bo  reprcsunteil  —  or  uvuti 
make  a  nomliuktioa  —  unless  tbcy  conform  to  the  needless, 

tion.  Tbe  U1MT7  of  0D«  Wt  of  thMe  jmiTltloM  b  coafii(«il  by  lliu  oili«r-  Tliaa* 
boronch  ptoddeoU  aro  corMln  to  faava  Uttle  offldal  vork  lo  da,  bm  ihsj  at« 
Uknijt  Ui  Iw  Kll  Ui«  mora  •tHciani  h  •WoiioDMruv  lor  tfcoli'  party.  Thtjr  ba«» 
booii  ni^ided  b;  TamwaDF  u  party  offican,  and  *v*tj  on*  of  UioM  •lotwil  wm* 
Tuamuiy  tnoa.  Tbes  on^t.  In  all  proptlot;,  not  to  b«  ■ciItc  in  party  imlllln. 
JM  one  at  lh«m  mu  tho  cbalrnLBn  of  Uw  SDtienI  fOtnniUleo  of  iWbubj. 
Aiinihfr.  who  Mys  ha  eiponded  S-WW  for  bin  oloriloa  exp«ti*M.  f«I<1  SUm)  of 
tluit  «iun  ta  a  Tuamany  ccqavltieo.  Can  w«  irondor  thitt  Taiaman;  tavottd 
■ucb  aociUcia  local  oAeort  ? 

>  k  I*  vrortfa  wfatio  to  aollo»  tbo  InanitotiriaUi  and  mblMdlai  nasM  for  Uin« 
bodiiM.  By  eommom  tuidarMiuiiUag  tli«  elijt  pounoll  mcani  lh«  vbole  clij  Irvlila- 
tnrs,  but  In  tbl«obart«t  it  niouiaouly  ona  btancliol  It;  tho  alitevneo.  acconllBs 
to  tantlUar  u«ne*,  noan  tiM  blichMt  nivrnlion  of  Iho  conneU,  bat  ludoribM  clkartar 
tbay  arn  the  loirsU ;  Uia  aMtanbly  Generally  moans  ttw  lufwlor  btaneb  of  a  HnM 
itg^tlatan,  but  In  tbto  ebartw  tt  aic«u>  bocb  brancbta  of  a  edtj  omumU. 
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burdensome,  and  expensive  conditions  Imposed  b)-  the  pftrti* 
ean  New  York  election  laws  we  have  cited.' 

No  posiubilily  o(  Free  NomtitattoD  or  Kree  Voting  is  allowed 
by  tliu  cbftrtcr.  It  assumes  it  to  be  undesirable  to  have  any 
experienced  members  of  the  aasonibly  bold  over  any  city 
election,  or  any  member  in  tluit  body  who  does  not  represent 
the  last  victorious  party.  As  every  victorious  parly,  faction, 
and  boss  naturally  desire  to  capture  all  the  legislative  Beats  at 
every  city  election,  this  charter  is  kindly  framed  to  facilitate 
BUoh  results. 

8.  We  liave  set  forth  the  reasons  why  it  is  very  undesir- 
able and  needless  to  have  two  houses  in  a  city  council,  and 
have  shown  that  in  all  tlie  best-governed  cities  of  the  world 
—  as  well  as  in  a  great  and  increasing  majority  of  American 
cities — the  city  council  is  a  single  body.'  The  retro- 
gression of  the  charter  to  a  discarded,  double-chambered 
body  is  as  characteristic  as  it  is  unfortunate;  yet,  if  the 
paramount  purpose  was  to  make  the  mayor  supreme,  or  to 
govern  the  city  through  a  boss  or  any  central  party  power, 
who  can  deny  that  the  chancer  of  being  able  to  do  190  will 
be  much  increased  by  two  houses,  and  compelling  thum  to 
concur  by  a  five-sixths  vote  in  order  to  defeat  any  party 
purpose  against  the  will  of  the  mayor  or  tho  boss? 

4.  Those  who  proposo  to  control  city  governments  through 
parties  believe  in  large  combinutions.  Thi-y  combine  from 
oil  partM  of  the  city  iu  managing  thuir  party  ufl'airs.  They 
act  centrally  through  the  bo«8,  tho  central  committMs,  or 
the  mayor,  who,  in  a  party  seuse,  represent  and  «peak  for 
the  whole  city.  This  charter  facilitates  tho  party  use  of 
such  combined  power  for  dictating  nominations  and  coa> 
centrating  exertions  upon  every  separate  district  in  which 
the  uou-partifian  voters  attempt  to  achieve  a  success.  The 
greater  the  city,  the  more  oppreesive  and  irrenstible  this 
combined  power  becomes.  The  authors  of  tbia  charter,  well 
knowing  all  this,  refused  all  provisions  for  Free  Nominations, 
Free  Voting,  or  any  sort  of  combined  action  on  tlie  part  of 
non-partisan  voten. 


)  8m  pp.  aiB-317. 
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5.  The  failure  of  the  authors  of  the  charter  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  any  memhers  of  the  assembly,  save  its  president 
or  speaker,  from  the  city  at  large,  is  very  remarkable — is 
indeed  almost  grotesque.  The  need  for  a  common  charter 
and  government  at  all  for  the  region  about  New  York  har- 
bor rested  on  the  groimd,  as  it  was  justly  declared,  that 
its  affairs  should  be  managed  in  reference  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  region  by  men  who  represented  it  aa  a  whole, 
and  who  would  be  authorized  to  speak  and  act  for  it  in  the 
large  spirit  of  its  aggregate  interests  and  duties.  The  resnlt 
has  been  that  every  member  —  save  one  —  in  each  house  of 
assembly  is  to  be  elected  from  a  mere  local  district  — stands 
for  a  geographical  subdivision,  and,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  charter,  owes  a  first  duty  to  a  narrow  section.  No 
member  can  be  nominated  or  elected  by  the  high  and  pervad- 
ing convictions  that  sweep  over  the  whole  city,  or  can  de- 
clare its  common  aspirations,  needs,  or  duties.  No  members 
can  claim  the  right  or  dignity  of  representing  the  whole 
municipality  or  any  truly  metropolitan  policy.  Every  mem- 
ber can  be  called  to  account  by  his  own  narrow  locality. 
All  this  degrades  the  assembly.  It  may  make  the  mayor, 
the  boss,  and  the  central  party  managers  appear  relatively 
more  dignified  and  irresistible,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
assembly.  Their  voice  will  all  the  more  seem  that  of  the 
great  metropolis  and  its  millions  of  people,  while  anything 
the  members  of  the  assembly  may  say  will  appear  only  as 
the  selfish,  discordant  pipings  and  mutterings  of  little,  local 
interests. 

6.  It  seems  at  first  almost  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  earnest  struggles  for  seats  in  so  undignified  and 
debased  an  assembly.  Yet  to  sit  even  in  such  a  body 
can  give  an  added  consequence  to  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple. Under  the  Tammany  party  system  there  are  advan- 
tages of  some  kind,  more  or  less  mysterious,  in  holding 
little  offices  —  advantages  which  citizens  of  high  moral 
standards,  and  not  very  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of 
city-party  politics,  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  The 
facts  are  indisputable  nevertheless;  and  Tammany  men  have 
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been  willing  bo  puy  large  duids  of  monejr  in  aiil  oX  wcur^ 
ing  seatti  even  in  such  an  assembly.' 

7.  Wv  liavc  shown  vlttewbere' how  eoftily  a  contraliwd 
party  system,  acting  tlirough  maiiy  electiotu  in  small  dis- 
(ricls,  gains  a  power  wLicli  can  largely  supprcM  tlie  inda- 
pondunt,  non-partisan  vote.  This  lesson  is  taught  —  as  well 
as  thu  utter  inadequacy  of  mere  small  district  elections  for 
giving  representation  to  the  minority  —  by  the  results  ot  the 
first  elections  of  members  of  the  municipal  Mrssembly  and  of  the 
legislature  under  the  new  charter.  We  may  remcuiber  that 
the  vote  in  the  whole  new  city  was,  for  Low  151,000,  for 
Tracy  100,000,  and  for  Tammany  2X4,000,  besides  tlio  vote  for 
Mr.  George.  Considering  the  vote  in  oid  New  York  alone, 
and  disregarding  fractions  of  a  tlioiisnnd,  the  proportion  of 
votes  between  the  candidates  waa  nearly  the  same  —  Van 
Wyok  received  133,000  votes,  Tracy  ftft-OOO,  and  Low 
77,000;  yet  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  new  city  council, 
chosen  within  the  limits  of  the  old  city  at  the  same  time, 
Tammany  elected  tvery  one.  Of  the  menibera  of  the  Iwanl 
of  Aldermen,  ohosen  at  tlie  same  time,  Tammany  elected 
all  but  four  or  five — tlie  latter  being  supporters  of  Mr.  Low 
or  Republicans.  There  seema  to  have  been  only  one  rtgutar 
Itvpublican  elected  to  the  new  city  assembly.  Of  the  five 
presidents  of  boroughs  provided  for  by  this  charter  Tam* 
many  elected  evtrif  one.  Of  the  members  of  the  state 
legislature,   chosen   at   the   same  time,  Tammany  seems  to 

>  For  oZKiDplo,  ouo  eAndldal*  tor  tba  tUMombly  niiilor  Uio  pnaont  ctuirtirr  fold 
tUMBO  M  ibo  oipMMi  ol  Ilia  olMtion ;  uoUur  ptid  $3067.03;  kud  s  ililnl  [«ld 
8ra9l)>30.  0(  UiCM  nmi  om  (TDOO  mem  M  h&T«  twM  ftiA  bj  them  thr««  mem- 
bora  to  tbel'kiiiinMijtoDmmlttDa.  Tbue  larcta.soilliutnUveot  ib«  old  TuDDUUijr 
*7)ti«iu,  will  holp  to  iccount  lia  Ibo  large  ■unui  ot  moae;  wlUcb  lamnuij  wat 
abl«  to  ditbuiw  uoar  tba  lime  ol  the  dly  cJocilou*  o(  Xaninbvr,  liiOT  —  iho  tint 
uiuler  Ibe  dwuter.  AoeontlDK  to  Iha  pablto  Jonmal*.  TWdidaiij  d«oi  (hot  ttma 
volod  U  k  ■tuib  MMlon  to  glvD  ttMVi  VMlK  tn  ctwrttj  within  ilin  riiy  (*«■  Htm 
Tcrk  Tlm»t.  Dm.  II.  UPI).  fiit  taiiu  Ut  h*  lUihtnNi  (AmwjiA  >«  /inrty  ha>ltn  In 
tiU  Mitral  BMeiwMir  MtlricU.  This  li  OMUinly  b<>it*t  tb»i  to  liAve  nwd  the 
whotootltdther  InbnjlDgTMMia*  In  tlm  bribing  at  cillieiis  aoi  loiato  at  all. 
Tb*  (raniMtloii  la  anUltod  lo  all  th*  pralH  that  can  lalrty  bo  koeo«d*d  la  uaia« 
Iha  luonoj,  ihui  salatd  trcn  eaadblaiM  tot  oIHm,  tot  maklas  tfct  B«teirttoB»  eUj 
poor  mlndlnlflt  theadnDiaceaoI  Biamllns nil  with  l^aunany  am)  Iti  MMBbljp 
dUtrtct  loaddts. 
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tiATO  elected  ten  senators,  and  the  Republicftna  tvo  from 
the  old  city;  and  of  the  memben  of  the  state  nnomlil^. 
Tammany  seems  to  have  elected  twenty-geren,  and  the  Re- 
publicana  and  the  fiapporters.  of  Mr.  Low  together  only 
eight;  and  only  one  of  these  voted  for  Mr.  Low  for  mayor. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  charter  conferring  any  fonu  of  mi- 
nority representation  —  which  would  have  much  incnNued 
both  the  Itepublioan  and  the  Independent  vot«  — it  sub- 
stantially sappressed  both. 


XI 


1.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  among  the  worst  e 
connected  with  American  city  governments  have  been  thcM : 
the  power  of  partisan  organizationa  has  become  despotio  and 
demoralizing ;  a  lucrative  and  vicioua  trade  in  ctty*party 
politica  has  boon  established  ;  the  spoils  system  has  become 
intolerable  ;  the  just  representation  of  the  minori^  has  been 
defeated:  a  despotio,  debasing,  partisan,  seU-perpetoating 
boss  system  has  been  developed ;  tlie  government  of  cities 
by  parties  rather  than  by  the  people  has  been  the  inevitnlite 
result.  Now,  the  new  charter  for  New  York  bos  not  even 
attempted  to  remedy  any  one  of  these  eviU,  but  has  ex- 
tended  and  intensified  all  of  thorn.' 

2.  Tammany  was  never  so  strongly  intrenohod  by  law  as 
now,  nor  boa  she  ever  before  had  so  effective  powers  for 
rijsisling  assaults  as  under  this  oharter.     It  onablM  her  to 


I 
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'  Tho  chktiw  MinUlni  mioo  aieaUMii  pmlilMM  rtlMla(  le  tino  aarrtM 
raform,  but  lh«  cniirtd  in  (h«  irlty  ha*a  bold  UiM  h  hM  ■!■•  JtpilfJ  Iks  MaM 
oSlcMiit  t]uinti«t  ciMDClul  [iiitri  r  TfirfrrTMilm;  ThnThm— njtnTnniMniii  fiw 
proKiltutlng  tbnelTlIiicrvtca  lawtnd  kidmlnlitnitloii  f««  IM  wra  1UI7  pMp«aM  — 
■  prMtliiitfon  vhicfa  baa  bMU  aritamatle  sod  dtbulnjc  nndar  ih«  una'  vhaner. 
Tbs  cbknoT  cc-nuiiu  Miua  badlj  tnnwd  olsoica  for  «  city  Bniwin  of  StstlmiiM 
wblBh  mlxtrt  bat*  bMu  uada  a  Bneb  mora  Matnl  ^mef  had  not  iiMjonJty 
dottiMUonliaanfavorad.  ThaT«ai«obsn«rfmTUau,aeaadtn  IhooiT.anaUlnf 
«x-tattyon,  ato..  to  bar*  aeau  In  Uw  dtf  aaMmbly,  bat  ««  mwt  think  thai  na 
■ueh  oUaara  will  iiTor  lokaaioat  tn  a1acUI>It*Bbod;todo*llniWaf  aoUioriir  fof 
Imponani  or  dl|n)l&ed  aarvloM  aa  Ihat  wU«b  Uia  eharur  cnaua-  Ti^m  mn  alaa 
TSiioaa  oUwr  prariAma  tn  tha  ehuUc  wUoh  am  daaliabla  paibaiM  U>  p*si«nt 
•bnaaa  tnta  t«  wtaa  nndar  a  nrj  badir  eonaUtutad  dt]r  soremnwat  Ilka  lUa,  bai 
which  woald,  Id  larg«  pan.  be  both  aiadliai  and  DlactUcToaa  nadot  a  tdisftar 
baaad  od  aonad  prlnclpl«a  or  whkk  ptoTMaa  Im  laaiiiaabla  HonM  Bala. 
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BOCKtly  exact  her  price  for  all  nommatiODS  and  cloctiona, 
and  slie  can  compel  party  iKirricvs  at  the  hauil^  of  all  officers 
and  city  Inboranit  as  sho  cIioobub,  —  tlia  cbortor  making  no 
effectivu  prohibition;).  Tlilii  chiLrlcr  ttuys  to  Tammany,  and 
licr  luaduni  suy  tu  hur  KUpporltirs,  "  All  the  ofGoes  and  all 
the  spoils  belong  to  tliosc  who  fumi^h  the  voters  and 
munuf^  tht;  party.  Tliere  is  an  abiding  Ue  of  self-interest 
bctwooii  Uicm." 

8.  Tammany  would  be  apparently  justified  by  the  example 
of  the  8upi>orter8  of  Mr.  Tracy  in  using  nil  external  party 
forces  to  keep  ititelf  in  power,  for  the  Republican  state 
boss,  in  the  city  election  of  1897,  is  believed  to  have  re* 
quested  the  President  to  take  part  in  the  contest;  and  he 
seems  to  have  induced  several  United  States  Senators  to 
invade  the  independence  of  the  nev  city  by  delivering  |ar- 
ttsau  speeohes,  seeking  to  influence  ita  voters  in  city  elections 
by  mere  party  consideratiotis. 

4.  This  charter,  therefore,  both  by  its  provisions  and  by 
the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  its  authors,  will  strongly 
favor  partisan  city  government,  which  will  continually  invite 
state  and  national  party  intermeddling.  More  and  more  the 
charter  will  involve  city  affairs  in  state  and  national  politics 
and  stimulate  the  great  parties  to  supreme  exertions  for  tlieir 
control  as  essential  to  the  control  of  the  state  of  New  Vork. 

5.  It  ia  obvioua,  therefore,  that  we  can  never  take  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  out  of  partiHiui  politics 
until  the  leading  provisions  of  this  charter  sliall  be  n^peided, 
and  wo  aliall  provide  the  city  with  a  charter  under  which  the 
minority  and  the  independent  voters,  as  well  as  mere  party 
men.  shall  be  fairly  represented.*  As  u  whole,  tliu  defeat 
roetilling  to  those  responsible  for  this  charter  was  the  most 
discrcdituble  and  disastrous  known  to  our  municipal  history. 


1  m*  vlaw  of  tW  HIT  dij  eoveminODt  moat  Im  InoompltM  irltkoU  tvoMm- 
Ins  III*  marlu  of  Uw  tOixn  irbom  ToiDBUir  bu  eleeUd  or  afipalBl«>l  tot  OM 
D*w  allj-.  Rulwc  hBT»no«p«M(or  tbll.  It  iitut«ii>o«b>ak]r  Ibktrcrj  (airtf 
UiemanvaU-knoWBolUamit;  Uuu  — uluM  ««caMlMm  — mMotllMmhid 
■nr  twocnlMd  |vt  in  Uw  (mat  inoT«n«nu  of  noeat  yean  for  fanprMliiK  the 
■onmMOt  at  Um  cUj  of  Haw  T<i«fc:  ttei  all  of  Uiom  are  •upfoMm  of  Uiii 
party  aynam  of  Tuamany—MTB  ihs  Uw  wbo  kan  OMiuod  llMtrpluMndw 
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Lest  the  view  ol  th«  charter  how  pnwented  m«y  he  thouplit 
peculiar  or  un&ir,  tlio  author  wishes  to  cite  ihu  Uigheai 
authorities  on  tko  subjuot  known  to  him. 

1.  Dr.  Albert  Shanr  —  the  umiacnt  \iTit6r  on  municipal  ai- 
fainoftuu  quoti'<l  in  Ihtisus  pages  —  lius  elubomtiUy  consiilcml 
thij  charter.'  The  writer  finds  nothing  in  Dr.  Shnw'ti  article 
from  which  ho  dissents  save  the  opinion  expreased  hy  hiia 
that  the  majority  of  the  oomraission  really  desired  minorilr 
represeDlatioD.  Dr.  Khnw  recognizes  tiie  dominating  aulhur- 
ity  of  the  mayor  under  t]ie  charter.  He  sees  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  the  municipal  a-isemhly  for  its  functionft,  shitwiog 
tiiat  this  body  has  no  adequate  powers  for  making  ontinnncok 
He  says  the  mayor's  reto  power  will  enable  him  to  defeat 
any  doings  of  the  assembly  concerning  the  budget  —  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  —  and  that  the  action  of  the  municipal 
assembly  in  Uiis  regard  "becomes  merely  a  grand  farce." 

Dr.  Shaw  na^'s  that  under  such  a  churicr  state  int«nued- 
dling  in  city  affairs  will  continue,  and  that  there  can  be  Qo 
adequate  power  for  resisting  it.  While  di-clarin; — as  w« 
also  think  — that  the  charter  ha^  various  sound  prorisions  as 
to  franchisesi  docks,  feriies,  and  public  asset:<,  he  says,  of  the 

iho  amucDlitad  CtvU  Sarvloe  KsAnliiaUont.  «r  «r«  InitnoDtUI  aMinbcra  al  tW  boM 
t*rilou  wlilvli  forrcil  tlut  ehuwr  upon  Naw  York  V»y ,  Uiai  Umj  all  b«liaT«  la 
vnfurcinK  i<arlj  tmu  for  ciiy  «moM,  anil  In  mi  uaiiiiiiiiiic  -citT  C'lTmuneat  b*  ta 
nuke  it  uninable  to  iiUle  ikud  iulIIodiJ  partla.  Tbe  Jllnnlie  UoMMy  ■•;• 
tbkl  ibc  mppaiten  ot  TomiDaiiy  luilateil  tliat  Uie  "  new  miuiii:it«litr  woalj,  Md 
Diij[ht  to  hp,  uMd  lot  tlie  bfoellt  ot  [bt  orgiiuliBtloD,"  uid  ibat  tha  m*  ulBccn 
"  wero  choien  Irom  >nioa)c  .  .  .  Ibe  men  countfd  upoa  U>  do  abaalotely  .  .  . 
tbo  trill  ottbe|Miwcrtal  paUtlclaa*  who,  iriUi  no  oflteUl  wipcwiibnity.  novliuilad 
Ui«m.  .  .  ."    Attantif  tlimAtn.  Jan.,  IMS.  p.  107. 

The  nM«r1oui  paitlMn  dealiniti  ot  T«.inin»ny  vrllti  «ne  or  »at«  ot  tbe  )»tce* 
Id  ooDiMotiaa  with  tb«1aat  city  eleetlodi.  which  arauMd  Kcnanl  ladtco^tlon,  tb* 
nceiu  tMtgnaUoit  ot  a  hl^h  )odlolaJ  oOoor  *t«eteil  bjr  Ikminaar  while  an  la*aaU> 
latloD  WM  being  made  into  th«  aflUti  ot  hit  Afllu;  Uw  MOtnt  (uaadalona  wid 
Dnpreredenlcd  eontroreniea  between  the  ciltniBal  ]ad|M  *Bd  iLa  pnaaputlag 
•Komcy :  the  InvotlgatloD  of  New  York  Cltf  abiiMa  fc^  m  Iti^Uallva  tnaootUea 
now  )ii«t  beipin  —  tboM  are  Mme  illuauatloni  o(  Ibe  rartou*  oMelal  tcaniltUi 
nnder  Timmaaj  rule,  wlddi  are  omlnou*  ol  (nlnr*  cilj  (onranwM  nndM  Um 
saw  otUkTier.  Sliue  thit  wai  wrltttm  a  IcglataUfc  <amialttee  hae  beea  apiiolnied 
>-lo  biTMUgMa  TkmiDaay  aboaiia  —  wtilcb  U  now  la  MMh».    Sea  Apptadlx. 

1  JtlmMe  MinUAlg,  June.  tS9T,  pp.  T33-TU. 
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JDBtFament  as  a  whole,  that  '*the  coantr;  most  look  else- 
where, if  it  seetcB  instruction  in  the  fruating  of  charters." 
We  are  aware  of  no  writer  —  not  conconicd  in  the  making  of 
this  charter  —  who  has  takun  a  mora  favorahW  view  of  it« 
proviaions. 

2.  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  — 
among  whose  moro  than  150O  inombors  are  to  be  found  a 
large  majority  of  tho  nhlvst  un<l  most  respected  membom  of 
the  legal  proliuutioii  tliure — giivu  the  reported  form  of  tko 
charter  a  careful  coDsidcration  before  it  hod  been  eDnctvd. 
The  assoL'iutiun  appointed  a  committee,  whose  elahomte  re- 
port upon  thi!  subject  was.  after  a  full  discussion,  utlopted.* 

To  state  the  objections  to  tho  charter  made  by  this  n'pott 
would  be  to  repeat  much  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
Tho  report  says  that  '*thc  proposed  cliarter  ...  is  not  a 
charter  in  any  proper  sense  ;  ...  it  is  an  imperfect  com- 
pilation .  .  .  ;  loo«e  and  defective  workmanship  abound  in 
almcet  cvei^  part  .  ■  ■  ;  tlie  marks  of  extreme  haste  are 
ersrjwlierc  visible ;  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  all  locftl 
legislation,  as  to  matters  of  importance,  is  to  be  transacted 
or  controlled  not  by  the  assembly  but  by  .  .  .  heads  of 
departmcnta  who  are  appointees  of  the  ntayor."* 

Tlie  Bar  Association  expressed  its  final  opinion  of  the 
charter  in  those  comprehensive  am)  unequivocal  words: 
"that  in  the  Judgment  of  this  association  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  body  of  law  contained  in  tliat  charter  would 
give  ri»e  to  miachiefit  far  outweighing  any  benefits  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  How  from  it." 


>Tbli  eamalUM— whiON  rtpoit  ms  fataMtt— was  mm  «f  Jhtt^nhatJ 
■bllitr.  •taiaetar.  and  «sp«ita«a.  AdhanoU  tS  both  paitlM  wen  Hnonc  >*• 
matnbon;  lu  ehalnnaa  had  bo«a  iioml(iBl«d  (or  m  JnMlo*  o(  lh«  Uoiuil  St*M 
Snprtmo  Coan ;  aiioibor  ol  lu  m«inb«n,  tho  IcaiU*  ot  Uw  N«*  York  City  Bm-, 
wu  inBiiUnI  of  tha  KailiioftI  Mnntdpat  Le^ne ;  l*ci  tAhtrt  ol  ItA  memben  but 
btaD  DpoD  cUls  oomminloiui  foe  InptovtaiK  the  goiDrninout  nt  Now  York  Ctty. 
It  wu  k  commlllce  wnUieDtlr  oonptMut  tor  nuking  a  good  alMri«r  tor  tba  naw 
eily. 

*TIm  KfKirt  uj«  It  v«nU  Msn  ttinc  iiio  HiinmiMieLU,  M  an  aari;  partod  of 
Ibalr  work,  bMune  «>n<iiic«d  that  U  wmilil  Ih>  impOMiUa  to  adaqoalaly  asaonu 
(u  laak  niUuHit  «  Urs*  Mnanakn  of  ilmc,  aad  Mjt  It  b  "dtptorablo  iliat  Uie 
cwnmbikni  dU  «oi  toilM  on  bartog  i»tk  uiondoii." 


rilta 
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XIII 

1.  Nothing  could  arrest  the  partisan  and  suicidal  pnipoae 
of  the  boss  faction  to  impose  such  a  charter  upon  the  Greater 
New  York.  It  was  without  effect  that  Mr.  Low  and  Mayor 
Strong  formally  objected,  in  writing,  to  several  of  its  bad  pro- 
visiona,  and  that  the  latter  vetoed  the  whole  iostrument. 

The  proceedings  of  the  state  legislature  in  connection 
with  its  enactment  —  quite  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin  and 
aims  —  were  not  creditable  to  New  York.  It  would  seem 
that  not  more  than  four  or  five  hours  of  its  sessiona 
were  given  to  debates  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
charter.  Not  a  twentieth  part  of  these  provisions  appear 
to  have  been  read  before  either  house  of  the  legislature. 
Several  of  its  members,  after  declaring  the  charter  to  bo 
indefensible,  —  and  sure  to  be  disastrous  to  the  Republican 
party,  —  nevertheless  declared  an  intention  to  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause, as  they  said,  the  party  majority  demanded  it  —  and,  we 
may  add,  because  they  feared  their  favorite  local  bills  would 
be  defeated  at  the  hands  of  the  adherents  of  the  boss  faction 
if  those  members  should  refuse  obedience  to  its  commands 
that  they  support  the  charter.  There  was  a  lamentable 
scene  of  partisan  despotism  and  servility  in  the  legislature. 

2.  Thus  a  despotic  party  faction,  by  indefensible  means, 
needlessly  and  disastrously  imposed  upon  the  new  city  at 
its  birth,  and  against  the  best  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its 
people,  an  intolerable,  antiquated,  partisan  municipal  system 
—  sure  to  cause  discontentment  and  conflict  until  it  shall  be 
overthrown.  It  has  made  it  certain  that  the  question  of  a  fit 
government  for  the  city  of  New  York  must  be  one  of  the 
paramount  issues  in  New  York  state  politics  until  the  new 
city  shall  secure  a  government  based  on  sound  principles  and 
framed  in  the  light  of  the  best  municipal  experience  of  the 
world. 

XIV 

A  single  point  of  importance  remains,  —  one  which  concerns 
the   essential  conditions  of   municipal  reform.      We  mean 
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ihe  proper  relation  of  state  parties,  not  merely  to  city  and 
village  goTernmeata,  but  to  the  goTcnuDent^  of  towns  and 
counties  as  well.  The  subject  requires  a  whole  chapter,  but 
we  can  consider  only  two  points, — first,  the  effects  of  d  con- 
stant interf«rCQC«  with  such  bodies,  iu  u  limited  way,  by  the 
central  party  and  Uio  botis,  which  has  boun  inurt-asing  for 
ycftrv;  and,  second,  the  despotic  invatuou  and  capture  el 
10  or  more  such  bodies  with  a  purpose  of  mukiug  thuiD  an 
live  agency  for  party  uggniadizemeot.  Thu  imposition  of 
the  Greater  New  York  charter  was  an  uupreo<Mltiiit«d  case 
of  the  latter  kind. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  when  this  charter  came  bcforo 
the  legislature,  members  who  disapproved  it  feared  to  ez- 
their  oppoution  lest  the  parly  majority  »houI()  wreak 
aeir  revenge  upon  them  by  defeating  their  own  local 
IhIU.  Here  we  have  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  a  partj 
majority  denpotiam  in  state  party  action  of  the  first,  or 
limited  kind,  yet  sufficient  to  greatly  obstruct  the  chances 
of  just  legislation,  —  or  reasonable  Home  Rule, — not  only  in 
oitiett  and  villages  but  in  to\t-ns  and  counties.  This  kind 
of  limited  despotism  has  been  established  —  mainly  through 
the  action  of  the  state  party  boss  —  by  a  constant  interfor- 
enoe  with  the  just  liberty  of  local  nominations  and  elections. 
He  and  the  party  manager?  dictate,  if  they  do  not  bribe,  the 
local  nominations  and  eleotions.  The  boas  can  got  money 
for  his  party,  and  his  supporters. — at  least,  — by  aiding  la 
opposing  locid  candidates.  Central  party  influuuco  is  used 
to  uiuku  Icgitdutors  subKcrvieut,  and  to  control  locuL  adminis- 
tration. National  party  test*,  which  are  immaterial  for  local 
olHcers,  are  enforced  by  the  coei-cion  of  the  state  party  boss 
and  managers.  This  system  makes  the  state  Ixmb  possible, 
[Knd  true  Home  Rule  impossible. 

XV 

Candid  readers  can  hardly  reflect  upon  the  facts  constd- 

^ered,  relative  to  municipal  or  other  local  affairs,  without 

sling  that  political  parties  have  usurped  a  ceuLralizod  and 

spotic  control  which  has  seriously  impaired  that  just>  local 
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independence  essential  to  good  goTemment, — and  which  oar 
state  conBtitutions  contemplate.  In  doing  this,  the  central 
party  authorities  have  made  their  favor  and  support  of 
their  platforms  —  if  not  the  favor  of  the  state  boss  —  con- 
ditions of  holding  local  offices.  The  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1894  condemned  such  practices  in 
those  provisions  which  make  superiority  shown  by  com- 
petitive examinations  —  irrespective  of  party  opinions  or 
the  favor  of  the  boss — essential  to  entering  or  gaining  pro- 
motion in  the  civil  service  of  the  state.'  The  purpose  of 
the  constitution  would  hardly  hare  been  more  definite  had 
it  declared  that,  whereas  party  opinions  and  favor  are  unim- 
portant for  filling  the  great  body  of  offices  to  which  the 
examinatioDB  extend,  therefore  appointments  and  promotions 
therein  shall  be  made  for  personal  merit  and  fitness  to  be 
fairly  tested  regardless  of  party  af&liations. 

This  was  a  noble  improvement.  But  the  same  constitution 
unfortunately  contains  another  ori^nal  provision  of  a  very- 
different  character,  which  looks  as  if  extorted  by  the  parl^ 
machine  as  a  compensation  for  its  loss  by  reason  of  the  sec- 
tion first  quoted.  This  additional  and  dangerous  provision* 
declares  that  the  laws  may  provide  for  boards  of  "  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  registering  votes,  .  .  .  distribnting 
ballots  .  .  .  and  receiving,  recording,  or  counting  votes  at 
elections,  which  .  .  .  shall  secure  equal  representation  of 
the  two  political  parties  which  have  cast  the  highest  and 
next  highest  number  of  votes  .  .  . ;  "  and  that  the  members 
of  these  boards  and  officers  "shall  be  appointed  or  elected  in 
such  manner,  upon  the  nomination  of  such  representatives 
of  said  parties  respectively,  as  the  legislature  may  direct." 

These  provisions  are  open  to  very  grave  objections; 
(1)  they  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  other  provisions  just 
cited,  the  former  declaring  that  the  "whole  civil  service  of 
the  state  "  shall  be  open  to  all  the  people  alike,  on  the  basis 
of  "merit  and  fitness"  to  be  tested  by  free  competition  ;  but 
the  last  provisions  declare  that  a  particular  class  of  offices 

1  Sea  N.  T.  Coast.,  Art.  V.,  8bc.  9,  qaoted  ante,  p.  176. 

'  CoQHt.,  Art.  2,  Sec.  6. 
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tSaUl  Ifc  the  monopolj  of  the  two  largest  [Ntrtieis;  (2)  these 
moiagg^fft  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  roprcsenttttivcs  of 
micti  |wHIRi  And  no  test  of  merit  or  fitness,  or  even  of  pub- 
licity, is  required;  (8)  while  one  class  of  these  provisions 
practically  deolftres  that  party  power  and  privilogv  arc 
excessive  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  restrains  thein,  the 
other  greatly  increases  them  very  evils ;  (4)  the  provisions 
last  cited  despotically  established  a  party  test  for  officers ; 
Uiey  unjustly  declare  all  the  people  incompetent  to  hold 

I'them  unless  they  arc  adherents  of  one  of  the  two  largeiit 
parties;  they  make  the  nominees  of  these  parties  the  exclu- 
sive judges  in  tlieir  own  cit«cs;  (o)  the  independents  and 
the  members  of  small  parties,  who  are  tlius  disabled,  are  tlie 
very  citizens  who  most  need  protection  through  reprcAcntft- 
tives  on  tlie  election  boards  in  cities,  we  having  sliown  that 

'  nere  party-selected  election  officers  are  ready  to  conspire 
with  each  other  for  party  domination.'  (6)  This  new 
system  of  monopoly  and  cxcUiaion  will  more  ami  more  tend 
to  bring  all  city  and  other  local  elections  under  the  control 
of  adroit  and  unscrupulous  partisan  oQIcials,  whereas  the 
public  interests  require  us  to  strive  to  <*ecure  just-minded 
and  non-partisati  election  ofliocrs — instead  of  pairs  of  un- 
tmstworthy  party  manipulators  —  each  member  of  whom 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  the  other  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  theory  of  tliis  latest  constitutional  provision 
would  justify  the  api>ointnient  of  judges  in  palm  upon  jiarty 
nomination,  on  the  ground  that  no  single  judge  can  be 
trusted. 

XVI 

1.  We  have  said*  that  a  state  party  and  its  boss  may  go 
beyond  this  limited  kind  uf  local  intermeddling.  They  may 
strive  to  make  a  great  city  —  captured  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  partisan  charter  by  state  party  action  —  the  means 
of  their  own  aggrandizement  and  continuing  supremacy  in  the 
state.  Such,  wc  ropcat,  were  the  purpose  and  significance  of 
the  effort  to  impose  n  [larttsan  oharter  apon  the  Greater  New 
■  sm  pp.  138,11;,  ait.  *^«B. 
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York,  —  the  first  important  scheme  of  the  kind  in  oar  ma- 
uicip^  history.  A  party  can  do  this  only  at  the  peril  of  divid- 
ing its  own  ranks  and  of  giving  its  party  opponents  a  chance 
for  a  great  victory  —  and  this  was  what  was  done  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  result  of  this  victory  enables  us  to  draw 
another  lesson  concerning  city-party  government  from  the 
action  of  Tammany.  We  have  before  called  attention  to  its 
intimidating  methods,  through  sending  great,  semi-militaty 
bodies  of  its  followers  to  attend  political  conventions.  We 
have  shown  how  natural  it  was  that  autocratic  mayors  and 
party  government  in  great  cities  should  strongly  tend  to  make 
these  methods  more  effective  and  dangerous.  We  have  also 
asked  attention  to  the  probability  that  the  city-party  system 
would  soon,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  make  the 
mayor  of  New  York  a  party  rival  of  the  governor  of  New 
York.'  What  was  before  but  anticipation  has  now  become 
reality.  As  the  time  approached  for  holding  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Convention  for  nominating  a  governor  at 
Syracuse,*  it  became  manifest  that  Tammany  proposed  to  use 
its  new  power  for  securing  the  nomination,  for  governor  of 
New  York,  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  its  mayor  of  the  Greater  New 
York  City.  But  the  Democrats  residing  outside  the  city  had 
begun  to  comprehend  the  new  municipal  power  which  was 
threatening  their  subjugation.  They  seem  to  have  largely 
united  upon  Ex-Governor  Hill  as  an  anti- Tammany  candi- 
date —  and  none  too  soon.  Tammany  resorted  to  its  old,  in- 
timidating, semi-military  tactics  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  According  to  the  journals,^  it  gathered,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  delegates,  and  sent  from  New  York  City  to  Syra- 
cuse, nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  its  peculiar  representatives, 

—  "  braves  "  with  "  high  hats  and  canes,"  as  the  journals  say, 

—  in  four  separate  trains — "forty-two  cars,  exclusive  of 
baggage  vans."  According  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able, nearly  a  thousand  of  the  members  of  this  expedition 
were  officers  in  the  municipal  service  of  the  city  of  New 
York  —  men  who,  under  the  ordinances  of  Boston*  or  the 

'  See  some  inteiesting  facts  ou  these  poiuts,  pp.  140-142. 

*  Id  Septembei,  1898.      '  Jfeia  York  Timet,  SepMmbei  28, 1B96.      *  See  p.  173. 
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usages  of  Any  well-governed  city  of  the  world,  would  hnvo 
he^u  diinlionored.  if  not  reuinved,  for  loich  breaobM  of  official 
propriely  and  duty.  With  these  trains  iind  ooDtrolHng  them, 
according  to  the  joumala,  were  many  city  coniniitisionera  And 
other  high  city  oflicer»,  and  also  the  party  leaders  and  man- 
ogen  under  the  Tammany  system,  llesides,  according  to 
the  journals,  tliere  waa  a  Kings  County  delegation,  headed 
by  the  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Police  of  the  Greater  New 
York,  "consistingof  sixty.fivedelegateaand  two  hundred  or 
more  shouters." 

All  thia  ia  certainly  a  unique  and  signidcant  illustration  of 
the  relations  between  the  police  and  the  people  —  and  of  the 
kind  of  government  which  has  been  established  under  the 
new  charter  of  New  York.  IIow  can  we  hope  for  non- 
partisan city  adroinistrntion  bo  long  as  high  city  officers  and 
their  official  dependontB  leave  their  places  of  duty  to  go 
upon  trains  filled  with  partisan  elecUoneorors  apparently 
sent  to  control  political  conventions? 

2.  Tammany  burcly  fiiilcd  to  force  Iho  nomiaalion  of  its 
mayor  for  governor ;  but  at  its  suggestion  the  mayor's 
brother  was  nominated  as  a  compromiMC  CMudidato,  and  was 
ncoepted  by  his  party.  A  majority  of  u  very  few  thoutwnd 
for  a  reform  ettiulidntc  for  governor  of  New  York  defeated 
that  brother's  election  and  prevented  Tammany  capturing 
the  state  by  rcii^on  of  having  captured  the  city. 

8.  This  unique  and  monstrous  Taniinany  exjicdilion,  and 
esi>f«inlly  all  these  city  officials  who  should  never  have  left 
New  York  City  for  such  a  puri>08e,  returned  to  New 
York,  probably  with  more  oonfldenue  than  ever  before  in 
the  Tammany  theory  of  city  government.  They  doubt- 
less explained  to  the  officials  left  behind  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  this  Tammany  military  and  finaociat  sys- 
tem, and  the  duty  of  all  Tammany  officials  to  support  it 
liberally  and  vigorously,  —  especially  if  they  desire  to  coa* 
Unuc  in  office. 

If  so  much  can  be  done  in  eight  months  towant  capturing 
a  state  through  tho  control  of  n  great  city  under  a  {lartisiui 
charter, — and  eapeoially  if  effucUvo  restrtotioos  upon  city- 
**. 
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party  government  shall  not  be  speedily  made  by  such  methods 
88  we  have  suggested,  or  those  which  are  better,  —  it  cannot, 
apparently,  be  long  of  much  importance  what  the  people 
of  rural  New  York  may  desire  in  regard  to  their  government, 
for  it  will  be  controlled  by  one  or  more  of  her  great  cities. 
And  the  city  domination,  now  imminent  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  cannot  be  very  remote  in  several  other  states. 

Thus  the  experience  of  New  York  has  enabled  us  to  see 
that  the  question  of  party  rule  in  cities  not  only  vitally 
concerns  their  good  government  and  the  liberty  and  safety 
of  their  beet  citizens,  but,  hardly  less,  the  power,  the  political 
independence,  and  the  morality  of  the  whole  rural  popu- 
lation of  states. 


/ 
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APPENDIX. — TBB  Nr^Lr.CTBO  NEEn  OF  MrSORlTT  BEP- 
KESKSTATIOK,  AND  THE  THKEATKNBU  PANOBK  OP  STATE 
IH}UCK   IlKSl'OTISM,   IK    KEW   YOKE 

I.  Breach  o(  Bepabllean  pwty  ituiDa^n  with  TammKOf.  lU  di;  admloto- 
tmluD  iMlug  InvanlgBltd  by  Uu  1oglilUiiT«.  Y«(,  tDilviieDiluit  volen  doiiiwl 
alt  o|i))ortuiiIty  of  Fro«  Votian,  hrJ  (larty  tMta  am  ttitotvtd  afainst  (hvin. 
Minortly  reprowntstlon  itnuiKvly  iie|[l»ctiHl , 

S.  Bepohlleaii  parljr  adisnio  tor  a  »tau  [uIIm  In  Democtntlc  dtloa.  lu  icikI- 
dan  praMDMilou  at  oiul  of  a  *aul(in.  Ita  dcupotlc  ami  rrraliitlonar^  rlianu-ttr. 
It*  ini-ompatiMlitj  «ltb  our  Ihjiuhllean  liiMliiiiliinn.  It  wciolil  deltal  true  Homa 
Rule  and  witnllal  inuiili<ip)tl  aotlrlij.  Ii  M«iild  pnvnni  cDBCtuiU  loipecitoii  of 
poUoe  admlalatratlon. 

X  TbaoMilot  a  p«llrainal»«uliool  — aualnipiii))  m  Uuim  at  Waal  Point  and 
Anuupvlii  — tor  tliHi-rlucatloii  aiul  ilUuipUiia  of  thoM  wokloit  to  be  oIHdn*  ot«t 
piilltomeu. 

I.  SiNCK  ttio  foregoing  obapton  went  to  t)io  printor,  pro- 
ceediiigs  vii)  oiTiissionx  on  thn  part  of  the  ruling  party  of 
the  slate  of  N«w  York  liare  ooourrccl  which  lequiro  some  notice 
h*re,  Experi«nco  und«r  the  nharter,  wlioii  tha  laat  chapter  wu 
written,  hail  bvrn  too  brti.*f  to  justify  more  than  ominous  nntici* 
piitioiis.'  But  facts  of  ovil  significauco  as  to  TainiDBiij'  admiuis- 
tralioii  have  of  late  more  and  more  come  before  the  public.  On 
tlie  other  haad,  the  moral  tone  of  the  administration  gf  Governor 
RooHevelt  lias  fiwilitated  a  Hpirit  of  patriotic  scrutiny  which  has 
le<t  to  BOine  alarming  disclosures.  In  the  meantime,  the  despotic 
power  of  Tamuiauy  has  emboldened  her  officials  for  acts  of  rash 
iiKliHorettou. 

It  has  now  apparently  become  imposiiible  for  the  partisan 
leaden  and  boss  of  the  republicans  to  maintain  tlioir  old  friendly 
lolaUona  with  Tammany.  Aa  a  eonftequenoe,  the  more  indepeo- 
dent  and  iion-giartisan  elements  in  the  republican  ranks  were 
able  to  (louipiil  the  i»ssage  (April,  1899)  of  a  new  and  admirable 
Civil  S«rvicv  Reform  law.^suoh  a  law  as  tJie  boss  and  partisans 
of  bolb  parties  have  long  opposed, — and  also  to  repeal  the 
rlcious  old  law,  which  Tunmaay  has  been  easily  able  to  defy 
and  pervert  to  it«  own  advantage.  Thia  old  law  was  in  Ute  spirit 
of  the  Gr«at«r  New  York  charter,  and  the  two  had  a  common 
origin  aud  purpose. 

1  Sm  pp.  MB,  490.  and  aataa. 
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A  breach  between  tbe  managers  of  the  two  parties  was,  there- 
fore, unavoidable.  The  maDagers  of  the  republican  party,  not 
daring  to  justify  the  evil  doings  of  Tammany,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  investigate  them.'  The  republican  leaders,  who, 
eighteen  mouths  before,  had  forced  a  partisan,  despotic  charter 
upon  the  Greater  Kew  York,  —  expecting  to  capture  it  at  the  first 
election,  —  were  now  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  independents 
in  resorting  to  an  investigation  for  arresting  the  very  evils,  under 
it,  which  the  independents  had  told  them  from  the  beginning  were 
inevitable. 

II.  Though  some  of  these  leaders  at  the  outset  supported  the 
investigation  with  fear  and  reluctance,  its  first  disclosures  estab- 
lished its  wisdom,  supplying  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  Tammany  system  which  we  have 
set  forth.  We  cannot  take  the  space  needed  for  even  briefly 
summarizing  this  evidence.  It  must  sufGce  to  say  that  it  re- 
quires no  retractions,  but  makes  us  desire  to  emphasize  the  con- 
clusions we  had  reached.  The  state  assembly,  in  view  of  the 
evidence  taken,  has  greatly  broadened  the  original  sphere  of 
its  committee's  inquiries,  and  has  extended  its  term  until  the 
legislative  session  of  next  year.  We  cannot  doubt  that  salutary 
results  may  be  expected  from  the  action  of  this  committee  —  re- 
sults to  which  the  new  Civil  Service  Reform  law,  which  much 
restricts  Tammany's  vicious  discretion,  will  largely  contribute. 

III.  Taking  only  this  law  and  investigation  into  the  account, 
we  should  feel  quite  sure  that  the  republican  party  managers  had 
decided  to  no  longer  imitate  Tammany  methods  in  dealing  with 
cities;  — even  that  it  had  decided  that  the  interests  of  the  people, 
rather  than  those  of  tlie  party,  should  be  treated  aa  paramount. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  other  facts  convey  a  different 
suggestion.  We  have  seen  that  minority  representation  was 
needlessly  disallowed  by  the  Greater  New  York  charter,*  appar- 
ently because  the  members  of  the  faction  which  imposed  that 
charter  were  hostile  to  such  representation. 

They  preferred  that  Tammany,  rather  than  the  supporters  of 
Mr,  Low,  should  triumph.  Expecting  to  themselves  rule  the 
new  city,  they  desired  no  independents  or  non-partisans  either 
in  the  city  council  or  in  the  state  legislature.  Facts  thus  far 
seem  to  show  that  they  find  it  easier  to  accept  a  true  Civil  Service 
Reform  law,  than  to  accept  a  law  which  will  give  a  real  repre- 

1  See  p.  19a  *  Sw  pp.  176,  «TT. 
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,jgeotattun  to  the  151,000  voters  of  Now  York  City  who  supported 

r.  Low  for  mftyor.* 

It  seems  too  plain  for  argamont  tltnt  to  no  source  of 
stTGugtli  in  oi^  elections  coald  the  worthy  leudera  of  a  party 
turn  so  natutally  or  liopcfully  as  to  tliis  class  of  voters,  who  are 
supporters  of  the  principles  of  their  party  in  8tat«  and  natiODOl 
politic.1.  Vet  tiie  voting  of  all  of  them  i§  obstructed,  if  tbey 
are  not  practically  disfranchised,  by  restriotions  imponed  ufion 
th«m  by  iMLrtisan  laws  desired  to  g^ive  party  mwiagen  the 
control  of  elections  and  the  monopoly  of  offloea  in  cities.* 

Cnlest  there  are  in  the  domioaDt  party  of  the  state  of  New 
York  powerful  leaders  who  still  favor  the  partiMD  monoimly  to 
which  Uio  Tainnuuiy  syateni  tends,  why  lias  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  passed  itinne  Tammanys  triumphe<I,  without  an  effort  made 
ID  the  state  legislaiuro  to  i-jtahli»fa  any  form  of  minority  repre* 
aentstion?  W«  have  seen  that  the  republienn  party  of  New  York 
has  been  long  committed  to  the  prinoiplc  of  such  representation, 
and  that  it  might  be  i>stablislie<l  by  a  law,  which  tlie  legislature 
is  now  competent  to  enact.'  Arc  tho  vast  body  of  republican 
TOtera  in  the  Greater  >'ow  York,  and  the  tnany  independent 
democrats  that  have  voted  with  them, —  all  of  whom  demand 
snch  representation,  —  to  understand  that  the  republioan  leader* 
prefer  a  few  oompliaut  partisans  in  the  city  council  and  In  tlM 
legislature,  whom  tbey  secure  under  the  ]iarty  system,  rather 
tban  have  such  a  full  representation  of  the  people  as  true 
DUDOrity  reproeentation  would  give?  Are  tlio  indepeodent  non- 
partisan voters  to  be  pormanoDtly  excluded  from  all  poitioi- 
pation  in  tlie  counting  of  tlio  votes,  by  laws  enacted  by  parties 
to  Bocnre  their  own  monopoly  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
managers?*  Can  a  governor  who  has  nobly  championed  a 
Civil  Service  Beform  policy  which  aims  to  ensure  to  young 
men  and  women  of  superior  merit — irrcepcotivo  of  party  affilia- 
tions, favor,  or  opinions  —  all  the  places  in  tho  official  service  of 


'  'llioro  la  sDod  tDniaii  tor  believing  not  only  that  tbe  evil  infliwMss  ot  tlw 
Dew  charter,  bul  gmiM*l  eanSM  bsv*  mmtorUUy  tanraaMd  ib*  Dnmb«n  ot  tlw 
Indcpondetii  and  noo-partliiD  Totmol  New  York  and  otfawdtlHilurlactfce  put 
yaar.  TlioTc  woau  to  ba  •■■  IsanAdnK  opiKstUoD  to  pafty  monopoly  and  Am- 
poilnn,  Mptelally  In  dil««.  Tlu  lut  ateetlon*  tn  Chlcaco.  HlniiMpollB,  Doirolt. 
Ibteio,  Ctervlmil.  sad  flaa  Pnadteo  iodlMto  thin.  lt*vWw  ^  Smitirt,  May, 
UB0,  pp.  Bis.an,  no. 

*  For  tacti  oil  the  inblMl.  im  pp.  1I^2]T.  Kt,  SM,  UT. 

*  Sm  pp.  un,  and  417,  k>i*. 
*r»tfMUua  Uw«ub)«ct.(Mp^«l.'llS. 
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the  city  ajid  the  st&te,  long  fail  to  condemn  an  election  system 
which,  in  the  interest  of  partisan  monopoly,  not  only  largely  ex- 
cludes their  fathers  and  brothers  from  nearly  all  legislative  offices 
in  cities,  but  actually  brands  them  as  unworthy  to  aid  in  receiving 
or  counting  votes  anywhere  —  unless  they  belong  to  one  of  the 
two  greatest  parties?  Would  a  mere  party  test  for  office  be  any 
mote  indefensible,  if  applied  to  clerks  who  are  to  count  the  money 
in  the  city  treasury,  than  it  is  when  applied  to  the  clerks  who  are 
to  count  the  votes  in  the  city  ballot  boxes? '  It  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  the  case,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  Home  Bule  in 
cities  is,  by  the  politicians,  held  to  be,  —  and  strongly  tends,  under 
city-party  rule,  to  become,  —  not  Some  Bnle  by  the  citi/ people, 
but  Home  RuU  by  the  majority  of  the  largest  party. 

IV.  A  State  Police.  The  other  subject  which  should  have 
some  notice  here  is  that  of  the  exercise  of  police  power  —  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  administration  —  as  to  which  a  new  and  seduc- 
tive policy  has  been  suddenly  announced  by  the  managers  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  New  York  legislature.  This  policy  appears 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  Senate  near  the  end  of  its 
session,  April  13,  1899.  The  bill  was  defeated;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  persistent  effort  is  to  be  made  to  establish  the  theory 
which  it  embodies,  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
seem  to  have  committed  themselves.  We  have  space  for  only  a 
very  brief  outline  of  its  leading  provisions,  and  a  very  inadequate 
consideration  of  the  principles  and  theories  which  it  enunciates. 

The  matter  of  city  government  is  unfortunately  much  compli- 
cated and  embarrassed  in  the  state  of  New  York '  by  having  her 
cities  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
together  include  the  six  largest  cities,  to  which  alone  this  bill 
at  first  extends.  But  the  other  cities,  according  to  its  provisions, 
are  to  come  under  it,  and  the  new  state  police  system  it  estab- 
lishes, as  soon  as  their  population  shall  reach  the  required  number 

'  See  pp.  494  and  495.  aa  to  this  test.  The  New  Tork  Law  of  1893.  Ch.  103S, 
shows  the  maDEier  in  which  the  two  great  parties,  through  the  action  of  their 
m^na^^rs,  secure  the  moaopolf  of  poll  clerks,  ballot  clerks,  and  In^pectois, — 
« lioni  they  are  to  nominate  In  all  the  election  dtstricta  of  cities.  May  we  not 
hope  the  time  wlU  soon  come  when  we  shall  directly  seek  and  aecare  fnir-minded, 
riiliablo  men  for  BDch  places,  as  we  do  for  all  other  positions  of  high  trust, 
rattier  than  mere  pairs  of  crafty  and  unscrupulous  partisans  ready  to  cbeat  nhen- 
ever  they  can?  Why  shauM  not  ei-policemen  be  required  to  serve  as  election 
olflcers  7    They  are  not  likely  to  be  men  paitisana. 

'  See  p.  413,  note. 
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for  being  in  such  clossM.  The  jiurposv,  tlieroforo,  is  to  substitute 
a  new  state  police  systAin  —  provided  for  in  the  bill  —  in  pUca 
of  the  former  city  polioo  Bjatem,  whioli  has  prevailed  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  we  believe,  with  moderate  modification,  in  all 
tlie  state.H  of  the  Union,  from  the  time  that  policemen  first  existed 
in  the  United  States.  The  important  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  a.  rune  poliet  ay^em  should  be  established. 

1,  The  new  state  police  system,  which  the  bill,  if  made  a 
law,  would  create,  provides  for  an  original  state  jwlice  de- 
partment, extending  at  the  outset  to  the  six  cities.  This 
d«p«rtiuent  is  to  have  all  U)e  police  jiowers,  auUioril]/,  Jvhc- 
ttont,  and  duties  which  now  belong  to  or  portnin  by  law  to 
the  six  cities;  and  not  only  tlieM  ]iowerB,  but,  generally,  the 
new  state  department  is  also  to  have  (Ac  property  atirf  incwoe 
of  these  city  police  departments,  which  are  to  be  suppressed  by 
their  absorption  or  consolidation  into  the  new  state  department. 
This  new  state  department  i^  to  have  it£  central  office  at  Alluitiy, 
the  capital  of  the  state.  The  local  ci^  police  organizations  and ' 
activities  are  to  be  discontinued.  2.  The  head  of  this  state 
polic«  deportment  is  to  be  a  single  "commissioner  of  state 
police,"  upOD  whom  all  state  polioo  power  is  to  bo  concootrated. 
Ho  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirinoil  by  the  Senate 
tor  tho  term  of  six  years.  It  is  not  provided  that  this  oommis- 
sionor  shall  lmv«  any  advisora  or  ossistaDts,  his  authority  being 
possf»sed  by  him  as  absolutely  as  any  acknowledged  despot  could 
possess  his  powers.  But  he  is  required  "to  appoint,  iadatpiea^- 
vre  remove,  a  deputy  commissioner  of  state  police  and  a  secretary 
of  state  police."  These  three  ofllcers  — one  supreme  and  his  two 
subordinates  —  are  to  liave  all  the  police  powers  of  the  six  cities, 
vith  otheis  given  by  the  bill.  The  oommissioner  has  also  the 
vast  power  of  appointing  and  removing  a  police  treasurer  in  each 
city,  who  is  te  be  the  jimi^omh^  agent  of  the  police  department. 
There  are  no  conditions  that  such  appointments  by  the  governor 
or  the  state  commissioner  shall  bo  made  in  reference  to  any  ex- 
perience, capacity,  or  other  standard  of  qualifications;  ou  the 
contrary,  this  ap])ointiug  )>ower  of  the  latter  is  declared  to 
be  exercisable  "at  pleasuns^'  and  tlierefore  may  lie  exercised 
according  to  the  theory — as  it  is  conferred  In  the  languace — 
of  the  party  spoils  system.  Tbo  gorornur'a  appointing  aod 
removing  power  is  not  less  absolnte. 

S.  It  is  not  by  inference  merely,  but  by  the  express  provi- 
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Bions  of  the  bill,  or  new  state  police  systeiD,  that  the  rast 
police  powers  of  oities  to  be  thus  transferred  are  to  go  to  him  as 
a  single  staie  officer,  to  be  posaesseil  so  absolutely  by  him  that  he 
may  at  pleasure  transfer  any  part  of  his  power,  authority,  func- 
tions, and  duties  to  the  "  police  chiefs  "  of  the  cities,  who  are  to 
be  appointed  by  him.  These  chiefs  are  to  detail  policemen  to  the 
election  polls  of  the  oities,  obviously  a  great  politicai  pouxr. 
All  paramount  police  authority,  therefore,  is  centred  absolutely 
in  one  state  police  commissioner,  save  as  he  may  temporarily 
delegate  fragments  of  it  to  his  appointees,  the  police  chiefs  of 
cities.  It  is  further  declared  the  state  commissioner  "  may  make, 
adopt,  and  enforce  audi  rules,  orders,  and  regulaiions,  and  do  awcA 
other  acta  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  (of  course  in  his  view) 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers."  He  is,  therefore,  to  be  equally 
a  despot  in  the  legislative  and  in  the  executive  spheres  over  the 
whole  domain  of  our  police  affairs.  Both  the  commissioner  and 
the  city  chiefs  have  the  vast  political  power  of  appointing  an  un- 
limited number  of  special  state  policemen,  practically  at  their 
discretion.' 

The  state  police  commissioner,  with  slight  exceptions,  ia  also 
the  nltimate  executive  authority  to  whom  appeals  must  be  made 
B5  to  every  question  of  police  administration,  duty,  or  discretion 
which  can  arise  in  the  cities,  and  his  decision  is  to  bejinai. 

4.  The  proposed  law  would  obviously  suppress  all  legislative 
action  in  cities,  and  also  all  local  officials,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  function  or  duty  of  inquiry  or  discussion  concerning  police 
matters.  Local,  city  authority,  therefore,  for  making  ordi- 
nances, BO  far  as  police  affairs  are  concerned,  would  be  sup- 
pressed. Not  only  woiild  ail  Home  Rule  ofBcers  be  practically 
extinguished,  but  the  very  sphere  for  Home  Eule  actiou  in  the 
police  domain  would  itself  be  abolished.  The  state  power, 
exercised  by  a  single,  absolute  state  police  commissioner,  would 
consequently  be  omnipresent  and  supreme  in  every  city,  in  every 
detail  of  city  affairs,  and  as  to  the  duties  of  every  police  officer 
who  may  patrol  its  streets,  so  far  as  police  action  is  concerned; 
and  this  police  authority  is  the  most  important,  potential,  multi- 
farious, and  pervading  of  all  authority  known  in  municipal  life. 

'  Wb  have  DO  spare  —  nor  is  there  any  need  —  to  coDsidar  the  provislooB  ot  the 
bill  as  to  the  rlKhts  and  iluties  o(  onUnnry  policemen.  They  ate.  in  substanc*, 
the  provisiottB  oi  ifxisting  iaw»,  so  compiled  as  lo  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
much  needlew  uncertaiiity,  contusioD,  and  litigation. 
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S.  We  catmot  go  farther  into  the  details  of  the  oIBcial 
maobinery  of  tbe  new  6chem«,  most  of  wliieh  U  higMy  cenUal- 
im)  aud  despotin.  Suob  a  bill,  if  made  il  Ibw,  would  not  ouly 
declare  the  people  of  a  oi^  should  have  no  port  in  tbe  police  ad- 
ministratiOD  they  must  aix-ept,  but  that  no  loc.tl  exet^utire  officer 
or  legislatire  council  should  possess  either  authority,  duty,  or 
liberty  as  to  making  or  euforcing  the  ordiuanoes  under  whicli 
they  muiit  lire,  regulating  tbe  streets  whiob  they  must  travel, 
or  comjielling  obedieaco  to  the  moral  atandanla  to  which  they 
may  conform.  Such  a  law  would  reverse  the  whole  |>olice  — 
and  a  largo  part  of  the  municipal  — policy  which  h:ix  pre- 
vailed in  orery  state  of  tlio  Udiod  and  in  all  tli<-  mMt  en- 
ligbteopd  cities  of  the  world.  Tested  by  Ajuerican  constitutions 
and  precedents,  it  ia  tlie  most  un-American  and  anti-rvpub- 
lioAD  scheme  ever  proposed.  It  proclaims  city  resiclcut«  to 
be  unworthy  of  having  the  least  direct  police  authority  as  to 
matters  at  their  own  doors.  It  condemns  tbe  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  government.  In  spirit,  it  declares  the 
theory  of  local  Home  Rule  —  whether  in  cities,  villages,  conn- 
tio«,  or  towns  —  to  be  a  miHtake,  and  that  the  great  effort  should 
be  to  make  state  ntle  supremo  and  exclusive,  l^  absorbing  all 
local  jurisdictions i  and  why  should  not  the  nation  m.tke  simi- 
lar olainis  against  IIk-  staU-a  by  giving  us  a  national  police 
oommissiooer  and  making  us  a  republican  Russia?  Such  a 
law  would  establish  a  police  system  more  centralized  and  des- 
potic than  that  existing  in  any  leading  nation  of  modem  timeg 
except  Biissia.  and  perhaps  Germany.  It  would  preclude  the 
po«aibilJty  of  that  excellent  police  system  of  England,  —  the  best 
which  has  ever  existed  for  a  free  state,  — and  from  which  nearly 
all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  police  system  lias  been  borrowed. 

More  than  this,  it  would  so  weaken  the  foroo*  of  local  govern* 
roent,  and  so  much  augment  the  central  powen  of  tbe  state,  as  to 
seriously  impair  the  counterpoise  between  tbem,  upon  which  the 
ooDstitutional  and  legal  eystcras  of  American  stiles  repots. 

We  have  no  space  for  adequately  illustrating  tlte  extent  to  whiob 
this  state  police  scheme  would  diminish  tbe  spbero  of  legitimate 
eify  ACtivit}-  and  protection  and  enlarge  thoMof  the  state.  Every 
power  given  to  the  state  police  by  this  bill,  as  to  U4'm  nity  arfairs, 
is  sport  of  the  measure  of  this  diminution  — adnclaratlon  uf  the 
Ineompetency  of  oity  re«ldenU  to  deal  with  their  own  uffnira. 
Waeon  mention  hen  only  twoexauiplM,  atartUng  iulhwBMlvMi 
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(t)  abaolute  state  control  in  tli«  futuM  of  thi-  ptuohaae,  lo<mt)oii, 
and  ownership  of  all  police  atation-houHeis,  and  other  ereotJou 
and  equipments,  for  which  the  ci^  must  pay,  without  any  obsoec 
for  a.  hearing  as  to  their  cost  or  looation;  (2)  the  fixing  of  all 
polic*  miSarif^  and  other  police  expenditui«s,  for  which  the  city 
muct  provide  the  tnonef ,  also  without  a  hearia};  a&  to  their  atnount 
But  in  the  note  we  give  a  few  examples  of  Che  sutirjooti  as  to 
which,  according  to  this  bill,  the  state  police  control  woald 
cfcJiy  (/k  city  any  authority,  i/mnping  the  leholr  of  it  arbitrartlff,  and 
txereuinii  it  actuaivtly  by  it*  own  offietn,  thus  aceompliohing  a 
grttOt  roTolutioD,'  and  making  fearless,  aon-paitisan,  or  effective 
d^wtos  in  citios  over  city  affairs  impossible.  This  scheme^ 
in  principle,  declares  that  wo  need  no  municipal  govenuncDt; 
that  city  councils  and  all   local  control  am  usolessj   that  only 


>  The  bill  dMlarea,  "  It  I*  henby  mailn  the  duly  ot  tto  flaA  poHM  In  th* 
oltleM  ...  to  i«giilftb>  tbs  tDaTomiiDi  of  tosm*  nnd  voblclea  In  xUeoU,  bil-lim, 
tqiiMW,  p»rk»,  >ail  publie  |i1um.  ftii<l  n>ninva  all  iidImucm  In  Ibe  fiiWIe 
ittButu,  .  ■  .  Inspeol  all  plaoea  of  public  amuimnenl,  &I1  ploMa  of  bnaliMii.  >ll 
piftcca  hnTlng  txtitB  or  oUier  llota*M  to  tatrj  on  may  IiuiIdcm  :  nil  boaaM  nt  Ul- 
Inmu  or  proiiiUuilon,  .  .  .  aU  luuary  offlcM,  ...  all  sanbllDit  houM*.  Mek-piU, 
lal-pila.  sijd  public  ctinimoQ  ilaiw^-boium,  ■ .  ■  nifarce  and  preienl  the  rlakktlon 
ot  bU  biws  ADit  ordlntiiCM  In  toroe  In  sucb  dilci,  .  .  .  poMen  powcri  at  wtmtnH 
polioe  tupDrrUton  anil  Incpectlon  ovec  >il  Uoeuatil  or  duIIom»«^I  {Utrabmken. 
vender*,  JuiitL-«hi.>p  kMponi,  Jnnk-beaUnan,  «njlUMn,  dcalvn  in  aeci)*)*!-!!**! 
inET«litinill*o  ,  .  .  and  niiotloaent.  .  .  .  pranliu,  .  .  .  dcnlcn  la  ««M>iiit-ha»l 
marebMidlM.  It  (hall  be  the  duty  of  tlio  (xtal*)  dty  ctalat*.  fod  In  bl*  ottf, 
to  proTlde  and  taiiee  to  b*  «n(ora*d  .  .  .  rule*  and  reicolatlone  tor  oxcunlMi 
stennjcrH.  ^achla.  and  all  cn(l<  taking  fart  In  roirniiu  ot  r«ca*.  .  .  . 

"  ICudi  citf  thiol  •hall  In  hU  reepajtli-o  olty  (roni  tlmn  to  tina,  wlili  the  con> 
MM  ol  liio  (atato)  ooninlMlon»T,  MUbllali.  provide,  and  fandib  ebtUaan  and 
■t«iloD  bouawi,  or  Rab-nstlona  and  *nb-siat)an  hotuea,  .  .  .  Eatb  etty  oliM  la 
hei<>by  autboriied  and  empoirerad  lo  tumUh  lioiaM  aad  ngons,  lo  b*  kniirn  «a 
precinct  m^uui  .  .  .  The  board  of  aatlmato  and  appottlonmeot  .  .  .  am  Hiittird 
toapiiruprlati^artufUcietitRumot  money  in  eacb  and  «T«ry  year  • .  ■  (or  ilin  purpoit 
ol  fnriilnhfnB  suoli  hunea,  wnipin),  and  apparalu*  coanoolcd  thercaiih.  and  .  .  . 

"  tho  uniDbor  and  boundarlciii  of  |tr«iilnct*  In  any  city  Uall  l>«  fixnl  by  tlM 
<>tate)  ctly  ohiaf  in  aald  elty.  The  rommhwloner  atutU  baTe  po««9  lo  M«e(,  »tww 
ale,  iiipply,  and  iiuiiutaia  .  ,  .  lluca  ol  lelograph  and  tolophoae  .  .  . 

"  Tlie  nUie  police  nuiy  ■  .  .  procure  and  uae  and  employ  eaeli  rawbnnu,  tteaa* 
bonu,  and  boau  prapnllvd  by  oth«r  pcnnr  oa  idiaU  be  deemed  neoeattty  aad 
proper.  It  ahall  bo  a  mitdtmcanor  lot  nay  pcowo  not  telaff  u  renter  meutwr 
«t  the  HaU  police  oatabllahed  In  any  elty  of  thi*  aule  ...  to  wnn*  any  erlnlnai 
finaeM  wllhin  the  dtloe  afTeoted  by  tlie  provMoue  of  Ihie  act.  The  oenunlMteMer 
o/ifoti  police  ahall  harp  puner  to  tipporHonviiy  t^ntral  mtftnM  Ineurrt^/ar  iK* 

(ftnerai  «ond<uA,  inalnicnAnoo,  or  Miolinneat  ol  Ihe  Hlaio  polW wlarlM  and 

espeneeH  ot  any  ofllcora,  memlMn,  or  amfdnyem  ...  It  1*  Ihe  tnieni  of  ihie  ant 
to  Rive  to  tb«  cpmmiMlonfr  t^  Matt  p9ll<«  ooffniMBce  umI  eoalivl  ol  ihs  eiau 
polico  tbrou|[liqui  the  «1IIm  aSeeied  by  ibla  aoi." 
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oentnil,  irresistible,  onuipreBent,  executive  state  forc«  it  neCM- 
earj-,  before  wtiich  oity  people  iniist  bow,  BtagDate,  and  bo  sorvilo 
and  siletit.  It  is  a  ttrikiog  faot  that  tbe  wliolo  oourso  of  our 
study  lias  shown  that  tlic  tendency  iini)  progrcM  in  good  ci^ 
Kovernmeiit,  evta  undor  a  police  systein  to  despotic  m  that  in 
Berlin,  have  been  made  through  inoroaeing  Home  Rule  and  bring- 
ing unofficial  citiions  mors  and  more  into  participation  in  the 
management  of  their  local  administration,  but  this  despotic  bill 
and  Boheme  of  a  state  police,  in  a  T«public,  would  reveree  this 
tendency,  and  substitute  those  methods  of  centralization  and  state 
autooraey  whiob  all  enlightened  monarchies  are  abandoning  as 
dangerous  and  iodefeDsible. 

6.  If  the  state  may  tliua  appropriate  and  exercise  all  local 
olice  powers,  why  may  it  not  do  tbe  same  thing  witli  all  looal 

utary  powon,  with  all  local  authority  over  schools,  taxation, 
traDsportation,  and  other  matters,  iiuttl  real  Homo  Rule,  and 
consequently  effective  local  Activities,  which  are  the  peculiarly 
and  strength  of  republican  governments,  shall  substantially  cease 

Lto  exist,  and  state  domination  shall  beoome  alike  universal  and 

raibsolute? 

It  is  obvious  that  without  a  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  city 
officers  to  take  an  active  and  responsible  part  in  governmental 
affairs  at  their  own  doors,  of  which  police  matters  are  amonj^  the 

rlargest  and  most  e&seotial,  tbe  vitality  and  utili^  of  local  gov* 
cmment  cannot  be  preserved,  nor  can  a  debasing  subserviency  to 
central  despotism  be  avoided.     Central  party  tyranity  lias,  as  wn 

.have  shown,*  already  become  despotic  and  debasing,  especially 
in  cities;  and  this  police  sclieue  is  a  desperate  demand  for  a 
•ort  of  tyrant  in  tbe  police  sphere — a  demand  which  naturally 

.arises  whon  Uie  tegitiniate  fbreee  of  gorommcnt  have  been  per- 

[verted,  and  party  despotism  has  become  unendurable.     Such  a 

j^yiaat  would  make  true  city  councils  —  that  is,  representati^ 
government  in  cities —  impossible. 

7.  But  we  have  seen  —  modem  municipal  experience  slion's  — 
that  one  of  our  greatest  munioipal  needs  Is  city  councils,  rep- 
resenting not  parties,  but  the  people,  oompelent  to  frame 
munioipal  ordinances,  and  especially  police  ordinanocs  —  bodies 

.that  afaall  be  fearless  and  potential  enough  to  keep  the  whole 

I  police  department  upon  its  good  behavior  and  to  be  great  foroes 

in  leading  the  benevolence  and  civilization  of  tbe  age.    With 

>  8m  pp.  WMOa. 
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anoh  councils,  mere  state  police  domination  would  be  impossible 
—  almost  unthinkable. 

We  have  also  shown  how,  through  a  uniform  police  code,  the 
payment  of  a  part  of  police  expenses  by  the  state,  and  inspections 
by  state  officers,  the  state  may  easily  secure  proper  subordination 
and  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  local  police  without  resorting  to 
revolutionary  measures.*  Nothing  of  this  kind  ia  proposed  by 
this  bill.  The  state,  under  it,  proposes  to  take  all  the  police 
property  of  the  cities,  to  suppress  all  police  activity  by  their 
people,  and  to  fix  the  measure  of  their  police  expenditures, 
without  paying  any  portion  of  police  expenses. 

8.  It  seems  to  be  an  nnanswerahle  objection  to  thifi  scheme  of 
state  police  despotism  that  it  provides  —  and  in  fact  permits  — 
no  adequate  method  of  police  inspection  by  the  state,  such  as  we 
have,  in  the  second  chapter,  shown  to  be  useful  and  essential. 
A  state  bureau  or  officer  which  does  not  actually  carry  on  the 
local  police  administration  is  independent  to  deal  with  it.  He 
is  naturally  inclined  to  inspect  and  report  upon  it  severely.  He 
will  fearlessly  compare  the  results  in  cost  and  method  in  each 
city  with  those  in  the  others,  with  excellent  results,  as  we  have 
shown,  especially  from  the  English  practice.  City  councils  and 
other  city  officers  —  if  made  competent  as  we  have  proposed — will 
also  contribute  their  useful  criticisms. 

But  the  moment  —  local  councils  and  local  police  activity 
being  suppressed  —  a  single  state  officer  shall  be  made  supreme 
and  universal  in  his  control  of  local  police  affairs,  there  will  be 
no  competent  authority  to  expose  his  wrongdoing  or  make  any 
form  of  fearless  or  effective  inspection.  This  state  police  despot 
will  not  expose  his  own  maladministration;  nor  will  he  show  his 
own  incapacity  by  comparing  results  in  one  city  with  those  in 
another  of  bis  police  realm.  He  will  always  declare  it  well 
governed.  He  will  not  dare  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  party-elected  governor.  The  governor,  his  only  superior 
officer,  will  not  order  inspections,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  seeking 
for  grounds  for  a  removal,  most  likely  for  party  reasons.  Do  we 
desire  that  the  legislature  should  be  made  an  inspecting  body  for 
cities,  and  as  such  have  additional  reasons  for  interfering  with 
reasonable  Home  Sule  in  every  city? 

9.  We  must  not  wholly  ignore  the  party  interests  and  possi- 
bilities which  such  a  state  police  scheme  involves,  nor  the  very 

1  See  Cbs.  U.  and  Xn, 
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onsxtisfftctoiy  mumer  uid  time  of  briogiug  it  before  tUe  iwlilU;. 
The  majority  of  voten  in  Mm  six  cities  to  t>o  at  HtHl  subjeotod 
to  the  new  law  belong  to  a  jarty  witb  wliicli  tbe  auUiore  of  tks 
atate  police  sch«nie  expect  an  anxiouR  guberoiLtorial  oonto«t  a  few 
BODthA  hetice.  Who  can  doubt  that  tbe  nut  iiolitival  in&ucnco 
this  sohQDut  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pony  iu  ytowor  would 
greatly  iitcrcuse  ita  cltanocs  in  this  election,  —  unices,  indewl,  a 
diaasLious  revolution  within  its  own  ninks  shouM  occur,  similar 
to  ttiat  which  happened  when  the  appiurent  proinoti>n  of  thia 
i«  attempted  to  ensure  their  domiuutlon  by  imposing  a 
partisan  charter  upon  the  Greater  >'ow  York? 

The  last  scheme,  like  the  first,  seems  to  have  been  seorctly 
d  iu  the  councils  of  the  leaders,  and  to  have  been  brought 
.ril,  as  a  patty  measure,  just  at  the  end  of  a  session,  Uiua 
preoludinf;  —  whetlier  t^  design  or  not  —  tliat  fair  and  intelligent 
consideration  which  so  great  a  revolution  in  our  police  sj'stem  re- 
quires. It  is,  therefore,  a  just  cause  for  congratulation  tliat, 
contrary  to  the  facts  when  that  charter  was  panding,  thiir«  wen 
a  few  men  in  the  Sonata  who  had  the  statesmanship  and  moral 
oournge  to  resist  the  party  demand  for  servile  obadieuos. 

10.  The  (tuticH  of  statesmanship —  we  might,  perhaps,  say  ot 
ordinary  justice  and  disctetioD  —  to  dealing  with  so  grave  a  sub- 
ject are  very  plain.  Ereo  if  no  more  tliau  superficial  mvtlioda 
were  int«nded,  the  people  of  the  cities  directly  alTi'ctvd  shoulit 
have  been  tirst  consulted,  aod  a  bill  and  rejxirt  should  havo  beoa 
irought  in  at  tlte  beginning  of  a  sesaiou.  The  bill  should  not  bo 
ft  oonglomeratioD  —  like  that  before  us  — of  all  the  Uiws  a))pli(w 
bio  to  any  of  tlie  six  cities,  but  should  bo  in  the  niUure  ot  • 
systematic  state  police  code,  which  sltould  supersede  the  wliole 
of  these  laws,  and  tend  to  order  and  definite  auUiority,  tatlier 
than  to  the  confusion,  distcesaiiig  doubts,  and  neodless  litigatiiMis 
which  this  onide  and  hasty  bill  saggost*.  An  adoquate  bill 
would,  of  coune,  be  drawn  in  the  direct  and  paramount  Inter- 
•St  of  the  people  both  ot  the  cities  and  the  state,  withoot  aoj 
Mferenoe  to  mere  party  adraDtogs.  If  the  poblie  iotetesta  la 
rsgard  to  the  sobjeet  were  adeqnately  ooooeiTed,  tbe  governor 
woald  be  anthoriied  to  appoint  a  ooaraiaslon,  baring  a  police 
expert  and  a  tMittmnn  upon  it,  to  fint  examine  nod  report  upon 
the  best  polios  sjstens  of  Europe,—  thoM  ot  Kngland,  Vnaet, 
aod  Germany,  whose  long  and  varied  police  cxperiMMW  sau 
g^ire  ns  much  latomtation  whieh  we  gre^y  osed.    A  poliM  bOl 
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drafted  and  enacted  in  tho  liglit  of  such  information  —  like  that 
which  Sir  Robert  I'm>1  cltampioned — might  be  sn  honor  to  til 
oonoemed  in  its  produi-'lion. 

11.  If,  from  Guoh  objwtions  to  this  police  scbeine,  we  torn  to 
the  reasoDH  f^iven  for  it,  these  most  deeerve  notice:  (1)  tt  is  said 
it  will  tend  to  simple  methods  and  vigor  of  administration.  A 
ileapotism  always  does  this,  aod  the  local  government  etoential 
for  a  free  |)eople  can  hardly  be  as  simple  as  a  centralized  tyrannj. 
(2)  It  is  said  it  will  relieve  us  of  bi-]iartUan  commiosions.  We 
have  dealt  with  the  objections  to  such  roitiiniasioDS  olsawberv, 
nod  have  concluded  that,  bad  as  iiwy  are,  tlwy  on  proforabh;  to 
police  doioinatiott  by  a  single  party,  which  this  n«w  sohoine  will 
{acilitato.  (S)  "We  an  told  it  will  give  us  a  stngki  head  of  the 
police,  which  Is  claimed  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  of 
simplicity  and  vigor.  This  is  the  old  argument  of  despotism.  It 
is  the  justification  of  tho  Itussian  police  syetem  and  of  the  worst 
pnrts  of  that  of  Germany.  We  have  shown  how  much  coQfnsion 
of  thought  and  how  many  fallacies  there  aie,  connected  with  a  eet~ 
taio  measure  of  truth,  in  the  seductive  and  superficinl  theory  of 
a  single  head  of  the  police.  It  has  been  made  plain  that  a  single 
head»  sooh  as  the  new  soheme  provides  for  >iew  York  City,  omild 
not  properly  dispose  of  police  trials  alone,  even  if  he  did  deal 
with  anything  else.* 

(4)  Btit  the  chief  reason  given  for  the  new  scheme  is  a  clotm 
that  it  will  take  police  admiuiatratiou  out  of  p*rty  polities  — 
A  most  desirable  result,  certainly.  We  must  tliink  this  claim  to 
be  utterly  uuwArrauted,  and  tliat  tlic  new  scheme  would  moke 
the  jiolice  power  a  more  potent  party  force  than  it  ever  has  been 

—  in  both  state  and  city  politics.'    The  politiciaos  in  both  parties 

—  like  the  independents  —  regard  the  bill  as  a  imrty  measure 
for  party  advantage.     Are  they  all  mistaken? 

We  have  seen  that  the  state  commissioner,  who  has  all  con- 
ttolling  power,  is  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  governor 

—  the  political  head  of  a  parly  —  "at  pleasure,"  subject  to  oon* 
firmation  by  Uie  Senate,  and  that  the  oommissioner  appoints  aud 
removes  city  chiefs  of  police  practically  in  his  discretion,  —  abso- 
lutely "at  his  pleasure,"  during  the  tirst  year  of  his  term.     It  is 
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1  Sh  n-  4»l-*34. 

■Tbebill  rartnred  to conuina tome  cnramcodsblQ  prorWoiis— ucM  eS  wU«k 
of  Mijr  vaIm  •!•  uJun  trem  ulcDoc  Uw«— aguiul  pMetmm  laiwtodaf  Is 
ftatj  poUUoi. 
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only  down  in  tiw  coounon  rnaks  of  in«ie  poltMmon,  who  must 
abeolut^ly  obey.  wli«ro  non-partisan  proviittons  aro  to  prerail. 
Those  bigb  police  ofBcurs  who  wield  p&riuuount  power  may  be 
mere  political  representatives  of  the  stat«  eieeiitive  and  the 
Senate, — doing  as  they  please,  u  to  their  appoiiitmenta  and 
removals.  Here,  apparently,  w«  ae«  tbe  reasons  why  no  non- 
partisan or  adequate  qualifications  are  required  on  the  part  of 
nominees  of  the  governor  or  of  tbe  state  comnusBioner.  If  it 
can  bo  said  with  truth  that  tbe  present  governor  is  not  likely 
to  freely  nominate  an  active,  [laitisan  republican  for  state  eoni- 
missioner,  it  may  be  answered  that  tbe  present  Si.'tiate  would 
oonfirm  no  otlior.  Does  any  one  doubt  tlic  piuty  purpose  of 
the  republican  senatorial  leaders  in  urging  this  bill?  Docs 
any  one  believe  they  do  not  oxpoct  great  gain  from  state  con- 
trol of  tbe  police?  Does  any  one  tbtnk  they  would  support  a 
law  which  declared  that  the  state  commissioner  should  bo  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  or  a  non-partisan  of  long  police  experience? 
Besides,  tbe  next  governor  may  be  an  extreme  politici&n.  Would 
he  and  his  party  hesitate  to  retaliate  for  tbia  partisan  attempt 
to  control  the  police  in  democratic  cities?  Can  any  well- 
informed  man  fail  to  see  that  state  ])olioe  selicme  has  already 
made  tlie  police  quei^tion  more  than  ever  before  a  party  issue? 
In  every  city  to  which  it  extends,  this  qu«stioii  has  already 
become  an  absorbing  political  issue.  Can  one  doubt  that  party 
contest  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  next  state  Senate  will 
bo  more  bitter,  partisan,  and  intense  by  reason  of  the  control  of 
the  state  police  having  been  made  a  party  question?  If  the  con- 
trol of  election  machinery  baa,  in  one  particular,  been  taken 
away  b<tm  tbe  police,  it  has  been  banded  over  to  offioers  whom  tlie 
two  great  parties  nominate  and  prai-liciilly  appoint,  thus  making 
elections  in  some  respects  more  partisiiii  than  ever  before.* 

T.  We  chink  the  leader  must  have  been  impressed  with  tbe 
Deed  of  there  being  morv  men  than  wo  now  have  who  are  well 
instructed  for  tbe  disohargv  of  the  higher  police  functions,  — for 
tbe  duties  of  oommiui oners,  police  chiefs,  iuspoctois,  and  cap- 
tains. Tbe  number  of  poliecmon  must  rapidly  increase  in  our 
oitiea  and  villager.  Tbe  duties  of  police  officers  not  only  in  their 
legal  aspeets,  but  in  Uioir  administrative  complications,  are  fast 
bMoming  more  difficult.  It  is  essential  not  only  lluit  there 
should  be  more  complete  tbeoretioal  instruction,  but  more  prao- 

1 0M  pp.  4m,  KB. 
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tical  experience  for  euch  positions.  Above  all,  it  is  neoessaiy 
that  we  should  reinforce  every  means  through  which  the  needed 
competency  can  be  attained,  while  at  the  Bame  time  increasing 
the  facilities  for  gaining  the  chief  offices  in  the  police  force  with- 
out coming  under  debasing  obligations  to  parties,  theii  mam^ers, 
or  the  boas.  We  must  also  strengthen  the  feeling  that  to  be<  a 
true  policeman  requires  independence  of  all  mere  party  passion. 

It  is  being  more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  in  various  ways  the 
qualifications,  duties,  and  proprieties  of  police  life  are  analogous 
to  those  of  military  and  naval  life.  More  and  more  the  people 
are  recognizing  the  facts  that  the  thorough  instruction  of  ooi 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  of  inestimable  public  advantage, 
not  merely  in  providing  more  competent  officers,  but  in  raising 
these  two  branches  of  the  public  service  above  the  low  stand- 
ards and  interests  of  partisan  politics.  That  these  results  have 
been  mainly  due  to  the  discipline,  technical  instruction,  and 
character- forming  influences  of  the  technical  schools  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  is  the  common  conviction  of  all  competent 
judges.  What  would  our  army  and  navy  now  be  but  for  those 
schools? 

Why  should  we  not  have  similar  schools  for  training  young  men 
for  holding  police  offices?  Why  should  not  the  state  of  New  York 
take  the  lead  by  establishing  such  a  school,  to  which  other  states 
would,  perhaps,  send  students?  Its  graduation  standard  should 
be  high  enough  for  admission  to  the  position  of  officer  over  police- 
men, but  there  should  be,  of  course,  an  opportunity  —  as  there  is 
in  the  army  —  for  official  elevation  from  the  police  ranks.  We 
believe  such  a  school  would  soon  develop  a  patriotic,  honorable, 
and  non-partisan  spirit,  which  would  do  much  to  elevate  police 
administration,  and  prevent  a  monopoly  of  office  in  it  by  mere 
politicians.  The  school  could  also  be  made  to  largely  supply 
siicb  instruction  and  discipline  as  would  better  qualify  young 
men  for  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  state  and  in  its 
penal  and  other  institutions.* 

1  There  is  ao  incTeasiog  appieciation  ot  the  need  and  atlllty  ot  sach  iDstmctioD 
and  discipline.  SCTeral  ot  the  public  instltutloQS  of  the  state  ot  Now  York  now 
Bopport  acboola  tor  training  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  theli  admlnistrMiou. 
Mr.  BoDDer,  the  worthy  ex-Chief  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Depttruaeat,  ia  now 
exerting  hlmsell  In  behalf  ot  the  establishment  of  a  school  he  hopes  to  have, 
aided  by  the  city,  for  the  better  instraction  of  those  who  ars  intending  to  become 
firemeti. 
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Uun*,  and  reiiKxrsl*  In  dJffttvnt 
bnuiohM  of  Ua  oltj  vrrlo*.  asS-iHO. 

Ccmnelllan  (BagUih),  node  of  vIeMlon 
mad  obontcior.  ZU,  313.  :il7,  unt  Me 
Appolnlod  Aldotmun  and  Loniloo  Cilj 
Coanril. 

County  Clorki,  why  Uiot  BboulJ  not  ^« 
•Uctnl  by  po|iuUr  voto.  t&5-tS7,U]<l 
at»  JuatloFS. 

CSonsty  Council  (BncUiih),  330. 

CvmnlmlTi-  Votine,  ma  PiM  VoUb(. 

Iluis.lUaliardH..314. 
Otslsg.  Hof«e*  E.,  214. 
Dbirlot  Aldmnen,  «m  Council. 

DlitrlDl  Attorneyi.  why  Uiej-  ihould  not 
bo  eleot^  by  |>u|iular  lOtr,  liS-wr, 
and  i*c  JuRllM*. 

DI*t>iGl  «f  CoIiunUs  (titj  ot  WuUait- 
Ivn),  [be  i^vermacDt  of,  IM-Utl. 

Duty  u(  icixid  atlSMt  W  TOM,  303.  301. 

Elwlfd  ofl)o*n,  ibora  ara  too  many, 
and  enunplas  of  «xo»ailT»  ntimber  of. 
1$,  IH)-1KI.  UkX 

Elecllon  expviiBM  In  EnK'anil  and  Uailed 
Stalfui  ciiin|Mui>d.  107-110,  III,  Sa, 
a&r]  ife  Cbap.  XVUl. 

■iMtlw  ot  Uajort.  *t*  Mayon. 

BUciioii»«l4an:c.  uUDly  oi.  SCO.  3H, 
aw,  and  «M  RIoclloD*. 

Bliwiioiia  (popular),  ononfb  I»tl  «t«o  If 
appolnimenuand  UvDMatalDcroMod 
M  hvrpln  propoMd,  469. 46IX 

Employee*  and  ofllMraot  cIIIm  thoold 
havo  bctwr  proiMUon  &satn*i  onjiut 
riBio*a1(.3ea,3»,39(i. 

EnieUn'l,  tTM  vnllng  tn,  313,  3t5. 

Eugtlth  rlUes,  noma  Rule  of.  not  Im- 
piur«Hliylli>p*cillonHni1rt'pi<rT«,47,S3. 

Kob-lUb  Clly  Govern niEut,  wnii  panlAu 
and  bail  b«(nre  l«C  310 ;  roterreil  m 
under  name  ot  tonw,  310;  how  li 
waa  flnn  ImproTod,  311-313:  oonntlln- 
Mod  aiid  authority  ol  Its  olty  coiincila, 
1112,  .11.1;  DounclUon  and  aldannon 
deflncd.  313;  eounclllora  and  aldci^ 
men  tit  ns  on*  iMdjr  and  elect  ilio 
mayor.  311 313,  S7D,  JETS;  Knxlitb  cniiii- 
oil  electa  Hue  menbors  ^  Its  oini 
body.  HIS;  the  Mayor,  Ui  rtiaracitar 
and  autborlty,3l»,  314 ;  it*  mayonlty 
iiyntta  eanaa*  barmanr  and  ligoioiu 


•dMblatTstlen,3U,  S16:  Ita  «B 
neM  tor  ntotM,  3IS,  Slit;  li 
rtpniailon  »d4  non-part  laoa  tfbtt, 
SlfKtn.  3S-.-t3S:  h>»w  tor  upwtiwe 
iiBider,  H  valuable  la  Ui«  Unltoi  StalM, 
$l».  319 ;  citll  MirTlco  reform  ••  aOvt- 
lB|  tui  Inpnmmeni,  3M ;  tawa  of  IMS 
Mwt  I8»i  (bebii;  nonletpal  oodta). 
nuwl«],  320:  nunietpal  (taneUM  bi 
London.  SIT-SIB,  331:  prartakM 
Bgalnin  cormpikm  and  tnud  In  elM- 
tions.  331 ;  moBbera  of  vowacH  ««d  ut 
•ebool  board*  tJedad  hj  tree  ne»lBa- 
tioM  and  f  rM  voUnic.  343,  HA.  33B :  II 
pramotM  Ibo  latereiu  of  Iba  hUBhla 
rliifwa  more  tbkn  AmnioaB  dty  c"* 
enunenta,  320;  UlwUaltODa  ot  lk> 
pta«Ucal  eSectaef,  ta  aairarBl  bgl''^ 
tfrUaa,  32M33;  aad  m»  Mralnthim, 
libnchatfer.  and  Olaifow;  rdaut* 
con  ol  dly  enruiuneot  In  '"f**"^ 
and  Ibe  UnHcd  Suua.  3»:  polea 
admlakanaikin  lit,  334,  'JB.  and  *tt 
Policemen ;  Home  Rale  Id,  ^ ;  oenn- 
cil  make*  appolMnaMa,  343. 

Enxllab  majo*  elacMd  by  liie  oonMil, 
313, 7!tt,  3Ji. 

BntareeniMii  «f  dtUa,  ttt  QUm  and 
Chnp.  XVIU.,  401. 

E*iiiiint«  and  ApponlonMeol, Bo«rd ot. 
1«3-1M,  137.481. 

European  dtiee,  Kneml  ckanMer  •! 

tiudr  goTemuenu^  33T.  338,  ami  tet 

■tagUih  CD  J  OovaniMiai. 
BoH^Mn   mntddp*!   eiperlesoe  ats> 

leeUd  In  tfae  tFnlied  Siuea.  Sa 
Evtb,  (M  HoaldiMl  Brlta. 
Exnulnaiioiii,  16$,  167.   ITS,  aad  ttt 

fmu  and  Conpetitive  Eiainioailaea. 
Kxpente*  of  eUetlon.  tn-  Klertlan  Bi- 

jteaui*  and  Chap.  XVIU.,  401. 
Kiteualon  ol  cillea.  lu  ImpoTWet.  m* 

fiicolN  New  Yoik,  Chap.  XVUL,  «!■ 

Paiilfe.  Jobn  A.,  on  Stbool  laeycetlon.SS. 
I^lremon  In  olilee  dM>bI  ba  Biib)an  l» 

uuilerm  Mate  law*.  430  nnw. 
Forney.  Hr.H.N.,Szi. 
Fraiioe,  uoiileiptleedee  and  ryiiem  of, 

838,  33»;  auttkortty  and  luni-ikq.*  «( 

her  oily  oouoaii,  340,  311;  and  mm 

French  City  OoTeinmeat. 
KiantblM,  the  mnalclfal,  la  dIflEtnal 

ouonlTfa*,  319,  3JL 
frao  Citloi.  IIW017  or,  33. 39. 
Fm  Homlnatlon*,  SIO-tH.  ami  *rr  Itaaa- 

Inatlena ;  whiM  tk*7  May  beeqalnlnl 

U  elMiieu  of  cswUdMea,  SW,  m. 
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rrM  Voting,  moral  bula  of,  3H-336: 
putj  IbMry  ut,  X2fi,  326;  tnu  Uuxiry 
of,  330, 3UT 1  to  vote  fr«ely  M  Uw  vol«r 
dM>M*l*hlirlgtil,£!e,237;  lUSBreneo 
bMvecn  trea  Totinj;  Mid  IlniiUit  *<>t- 
iDE.  ^'i  >  138:  lu  raUtJOD  U(  o<lw  t  fornw 
ol  minorltj'  rtprMonutluD,  and  mora 
}uM  aud  pnutlMl  tbui  wiy  otbor,  ISS, 
3S9;  upropoHiinNHwYorklullira, 
SI,  Sn;  bSmU  oI,  u  citublUhod  in 
PeonaylTaBlA,  S3e-'^U;  parly  toAii- 
Mgon  tu  PonuKjlvMila  owom  it,  310, 
MI ;  Kriklnit  aTllH  it  would  luppnw*, 
311.  :Hi :  in  Eogload.  M3.  HO,  saS; 
in  GIWK<>ir  knd  MaDPlMRUr,  313,  343; 
In  tbc  Lopdon  Schoot  Uoanl,  M4. 3U; 
wliy  ErM  votlnc  wtiuld  mitka  It  aulor 
lo  MCUN  iioii>parllain  city  ndintiiia- 
tnUoD,  'its !  nwMaary  to  tecun  mora 
Uad  m«ra  puty  i«pr«*Mituk>ii,  3S3, 
2^1;  bigb  Alaniimli  1«  whlcb  It  wuold 
give  reprB*antaUan,  360,  36t :  lias  ■ 
pamnoiliit  amt  ilUtluctlvo  purpow. 
33f<,3S>i  cMca  in  nliioli  prop»rtioiiAl 
■nlnorlty,  or  cmanlaUTe  Toting  am 
haidl;  umIuI.  £10:  ix>lta.i>t>K(a  of 
uiiig  Ibe  phmma  "  FYoe  Voting,"  330; 
cau  be  mada  to  moun  almoM  coow 
^ta  mioorUy  tcpMaeDiatloa.  291, 
Sai;  fpadal  aidTaiitac«B  of.  S31-3SI; 
■■siiqilaa  of,  In  UUnoU  utd  oUiet 
•tataa.  S33-LM3;  at  provided  tor  In 
UUnoia  coDitltntloa.  210,  IM;  aa  to 
■tork  of  corponuloiM,  XU,  2M; 
praL-iica)  «Amu  Hi.  In  UUdoI*,  33a- 
Vt. 
maeb  City  GoremmeDt,  SII>-3(3;  tlie 
eonnclla  aloci  tb«  ■n>)'or,3Wi  eiinrao 
tar  and  compaiillon  o(  ila  cauncliii. 
MO.atl;  eomparwlwIUiihalof  Eug- 
land,  XU,  .lU;  It*  miinicfpal  (nvferta. 
SVt,  HI.  MS;  chnrvier  of  admlala- 
IrallM  uudor,  HO,  Ml-.  d*1l  aarrloe 
HBmlnnltoni  and  police  admlnliWta- 
Uon  Dnd«r,  Ml,  343,  3U.  U«;  achcol 
■yaleai  Mil  orlagi  bank*  undor.  M3, 
343. 341 ;  concomlnu  ihn  city  Korem- 
mODt  of  Parlv,  .'HS^'m :  ciiy  council  of 
Part*.  a*3.  Sit  i  dICrerotii*  beiwMa  ii 
and  ECecllab  dly  j[OT«nimant.^U,  3U. 
SIS:  anlitlc  and  actentlflc  lutrucilna 
In  i<aTli,  3U,  MB;  the  marknt  and 
•a<iii4c>4>Biik  lyatDina  of  Pari*,  3M. 
MT ;  dly  council  of  Pari*,  lu  proW- 
•lena  (or  pablta  achooli  and  acWnilllc 
tntmetloo, SM,  MT;  pritata  dtiiena 
aid  the  clljr  eoBndl  lu  dolag  city 
watk,  »A,  aad  Ma  pa^a  10  (a*  to  tbv 


■ana  practica  In  Berlin) ;  PaHii  haa 
no  mayor,  MS. 
Fnneli  Mayor.  MD,  341,  and  *m  Frvneh 
Cilj  Goverumeul. 

Oa*  Supply,  Me  KnninEliani,  Mancbaai 
tor,  Glasgow,  and  Crermau  City  Oot- 
ernmeul. 

Ofirmau  Clly  QoTcmmont,  ganaial  aall- 
mate  01,306;  the  alyMUucilufBerttn 
the  oouirolllnft  autliarlty.  and  electa 
tLe  mayor,  3ST;  city  caiint^lli'ira  of 
UarllD  ato  olecud  for  alx  yoara  and 
have  olanlfled  torn*  of  oflloe,  SM; 
falltli  cliamour  and  eOcleiicy  of  tbo 
membon  of  tba  Berlin  city  muDoll, 
308,390:  Bononienibenot  tbeeonadl 
of  Berlin  ann1o|Gons  W  pwpciiad  Hm- 
ot*ry  Ablermea,  SM,  318,  SW;  ea» 
ddetad  a  creat  bonor  to  be  a  roembar 
of  Um  Berllii  conDcll.  »38-»)a;  bow 
ooamltieea  of  dtliene  aid  city  enun> 

clU  In  ailuilDlslrution,  33I>.  %U.  3m; 
iu>  pnrt)'  imlitlni  lu  rily  gDrc^iitncnl 
□I     Berlin,     3110;     tbo     aoD'pnrtlun 

maihocU  ol  that  of  Berlla  vliiiiliinta 
party  aplrlt.aMi.SBa;  the  loading  owb 
take  the  moat  active  part  under  tba 
Soremnietit  of  Berlin,  aei ;  aono  prae* 
tloal  ranutla  of  tbat  of  Beelbi,  8(0- 
3(B;  aaluiaty  eflteta  at  a  canllnnooa 
council  lu  Berlin  by  aotinit  oo  well- 
naturcd  plane,  993.  and  *m  Coniln* 
noua  CSounull;  falnabla  uathode  of 
elementary  and  eideniUa  ediMatlon 
la  Darlin,  SBS;  ianllaty  and  benoTo- 
lont  adeaLalatraltoB  In  the  elty  ot 
Berlin,  and  Ita  eavlnei  baak*.  piwii- 
■hope,  and  MNet-tileantnit.  304, 303. 

Oermaay.dty  Koverumenl  ln,«ee  Uer- 
nun  City  Qovvnifaent. 

Olaefow,  free  votlnx  in,  343:  the  ehar- 
aolec  and  praeateal  locidu  ot  Us 
gvreraaoBl,  33^  3331 

Guodnoir,  Preleeaor,  bla  viewa,  40, 19, 
M,  on.  £3,238.310. 

Greaicr  New  Turk  Charter,  9,  and  eee 
Chap.  XVIIi..«fil;  Intiructlre  both aa 
an  adaioaltion  in  dtyexlaaeion  and  a 
leaeoti  la  dty  govemuent,  esS;  the 
Inporlaut  prlndplea  II  Involvee,  MS, 
1113;  the  public  luieruua  li  afteoia, 
40S.  4M  :  mlsht  with  odvaniaxe  liae* 
bneci  g\vtia  a  loore  United  apfillcBlloo. 
404, 46B:  for  what  a  new  charlee  waa 
meet  needed,  4CG;  ilie  party  tntereett 
and  ealiTocleo  IwrolTCd  In  creatine 
tbia  eturler,  US,  401;   the  BepnUt* 
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cmns  •ad  tb*  Democrat*  both  ha«ti1* 
U  tb0  non-putliui  iioTcmmeiit  ot 
Mayor  Sbong  In  Stm  York  CStj,  tSS; 
Ibo  RcpnUlcaa  partjr  dlTldod  conceTii- 
\ag  prindple*  and  objrct*  of  the  eluir- 
tat,  UT;  Hr.  Low'*  kIiIIohb  lo  Ihe 
churt^r,  iftt,  iTJ;  Uax  Uuit  a  rou- 
partlion  cboTtiTt  voold  bn  ailoplod  i( 
ymny  «haitar  ant  quickly  enacted . 
407,  168 1  the  partiiBii  ob ]««  of  IllB 
RcpabUcani  wbo  iiD|iMMl  tha«lianM 
on  Kew  YoA.  4«S.  W9 ;  tha  law  wbkA 
pravldod  tor  trBmlag  lb*  cbarter  aK 
lowed  no  BiUqoate  time  foi  t&»  iroik, 
t!0;  IhafnaJotilyotttiacinDnbitoiMn 
(or  (ramliiK  It  not  the  bc«t  that  eould 
bars  tincD  *MUtod.  471 ;  wh«tbai  It 
waa  th«  duty  of  eommlMlanots  to 
rolsa  wbsn  ifaor  (oond  the;  had  no 
wUqoato  tluo  (or  ihelr  work,  4T3-4T4 ; 
•Hiannc  tbeorjr  o(  majoriqr  a(  the 
MOumiMion,  473;  baa  soma  asMtlont 
prorlalana,  414.  4BS  nolci  tba  ootD< 
mlMlon  mlteonmlTnd  the  «*nUtn»Dt» 
and  wlibea  of  Uid  6T«*tec  New  York 
■a  to  a  eharter,  4T5;  majority  of  tho 
Rtfrnbllcan  voters  sap|wn«<l  Hr.  Low 
anil  warn  oppoaad  to  tbe  vliiirt«r  which 
Uayor  Strang  VBtoed,  4!1.  i'i-.  to  iin* 
poan  thia  cliitrtot  wiu  ati  act  ot  parti- 
■an  d«q>emt1cin,  4T3,  i'S;  mliiaiity 
lapwaootation  unil«r  It  «it*cat[iU  to 
tha  public  intcivai,  yet  w«a  n<it  pro- 
Tidad  an  It  nlitlii  hAvo  boan,  4TS,  4TT ; 
diarter  by  InUnllon  prorldel  only  for 
a  reprMoniatloii  of  party  majorltloa, 
4T0. 4TT ;  the  ao^ialleil  olmrtet  only  a 
vaat.  enula  comptbitlon,  4TA;  It  li  a 
•nioua  Invaaton  a(  Jnai  Homa  Bnla, 
whloh  trill  IneMaaa  apacbtl  leglalBttoD, 
4TS;  it  EsTon  a  ntilletil  and  da^oilc 
party  govgrnmont  of  tbe  Tammany 
kind,  470:  It  rraalaa  «  daapoiie 
mayor,  wbleh  li  ra<rontbl«  to  Turn- 
many**  oontlnnlnit  •ipranacj.  47i>. 
480:  tbavaitanthorllyof  the  mayor 
undvr  tha  chartor  IllnsiraUid,  48).  IHl ; 
It.  and  the  action  o(  the  mayor,  (BTor 
maklniE  party  opinlona  tacla  for  all 
dty  offioea.  4S1 ;  examplea  ot  jiarty 
tuntrlbatloni  by  tftnclldataalnconneo- 
tlon  wtlh  aecurini;  parly  oumlnallona 
(of  olflMa.  4ai.  WH.  KT:  Tiuninany 
lUatrlbntM  tnouay  In  torm  d(  charity 
Uiraugh  lu  parly  laadars  (or  party 
effool,  407  nnin:  tba  fraat  powpr  of 
Iba  ma]«r  In  Iho  aphore  of  legMitlon, 
wklch  ortll  dabwa  tha  niunhdf«l  a»- 


annUy ,  483-U)i :  tha  moMlcf  pal  ■«• 
biy  oniinr,  inulcqtiata  (or  It*  (uncilaaa 
aail  MOt  likrly  to  altnnt  compelcaa 
■tm.  4K.  4H\  4M:  eoMierwl^  lb* 
conMltullon  of  tha  unnMpal  aaemn 
bIy,  asd  why  aoia  to  bo  ■  partlon 
body,  4St,  4«S:  alliiw*  OKlther  frM 
nominatlona  our  trc«  toiIbi;.  and  a>- 
■niDM  DOD-pwtlibM  u«i  ileairaUe  tn 
Uie  anamb^,  480 ;  only  ono  nfw— n 
tatlT*  M  Ian*  la  Iho  two  btaacbM  of 
Ibe  ntnaldpal  aaaembly,  4S0, 487 ;  bow 
connltnUoa  of  auaicipal  aMnaUy 
tarorcd  Twnmaay  In  fltat  alartka 
nader  IbacbKitor,  nnabUnc  it  l»<«t*T 
nearly  all  ibe  eWtiona,  487;  niJoita- 
nawly  providca  tor  two  bo«aaa  la  tka 
anemhly.  48a  -.  (aUnl  lo  nwedy  aaoa 
Imponant  aiili,  bat  Inirancbad  Tun- 
many  mor«  MrooxlT  tban  efcr  before, 
48H,  4S»:  BepubllcaBi  iut«ipt*t  tba 
cbartor  laronibly  lo  pAfttoan  an- 
pTeaaao]r,4S9:  baimadeparlymuiwu 
over  dty  tttiin  iMailtabl*  in  New 
York  nnlll  h  ihall  bo  repMlod.  41B. 
499:  alToeud  by  conJIkUnf  raiiftltn> 
tlonol  pTovlalaoa,  4W,  407;  flen  at 
Dr.  Shaw  conoanitnf  ita  Pbanctar, 
tm,  Tiewi  of  Iha  Bar  AM««tatinD 
of  Naw  York  Ctty  nanrcivtas  Ita 
chanotor.  41'li  [ircKgedtngB  of  L((l>- 
totum  oa  lu  ouaclmaail,  i9i,  VOi 
bow  Tammany  att<Dpted  to  elcel 
SoTemor  throngk  aaa  of  ttm^ 
mMllatT  dalagatlnna,  and  It*  power 
nnder  the  charter,  4M,4SB.  bcw  tliia 
cban«r  sKaola  tha  Ubariy  and  liw 
fluouEo  of  the  rural  populatkin.  4116, 
4De. 

Gt««n.  Andrew  E,  408. 

(lovtriiliig  of  i-ltiaa,  by  wluaa  It  la  eu- 
ried  on.Sf-SV 

tirog-«hap«  oa  [a«ililloa  (or  uorrupC 
vntlQ),-,  114. 

namburK.  city  nOTcmnienl  of,  3M. 
3SSi  conitltutlon  and  nMborlty  at  tta 
dty  eosnoQ.  AM,  3U;  manbar*  ol 
oonndt  radar  It  deciod  (ot  daaatfiad 
t«rmao(ilx  jasta,3n5;  rosncll  undar. 
dacla  amatowUeii  alccU  mayor  from 
Ita  own  i»Mnban,Sa;  UgbMandlqg 
of  noyoT  nndar,  9sa;  pr^«4»iiu  tor 
Honorary  Aldaraao  la  Anaetkaa 
c1il».3Sa. 

IIbmI  of  Pollct,  wbaiktr  tt  abonbl  bo  « 
nni^e  oAlMr.  4i'»-tV,  Bad  ttt  INiUm 
aad  Appendix. 
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BaKlUi  AdmlnteUUloD,  «M   BiMid   et 

Bowlit,  Bon.  A>  8>,  cs-nutjor  of  N«w 

York,  Ml.  440,  4T3  DOta. 
HoSmftn.  Tanuniuj  Konrnor,  vatoM 

f(M  ToUug  In  How  Tctk.  33T.  338. 

IWllIti .  oily  gOTWnoot  of,  :I54 ;  mntn- 
bon  of  ooomUo  under,  are  el«el«d  tor 
alx  T**r«,  kiiil  bar*  e1>Mifi«d  terra*, 
351;  cltf  oonneU*  bkro  appointing 
pom,3M. 

Holla,  F.  W.,  303. 

Homo  Role,  fttid  •  Knmd  mnnitetrtl  V*- 

tatD,  Uitiuo  &Dd  tbe  relnlloDs  of,  13- 
It;  lla  nlktlijiiii  ti)  |i«rtliu,  tli*  auto- 
enUo  loftjror  and  the  boiii.  U-IB,  and 
aM  Cha|>.  II.,  and  Parilu;  r«i>iibli' 
can  In  theory,  aud  bouH)  on  ponatltu- 
UaiWl  Jirlnolplu.  'Hi;  tberv  ibouUI  b« 
larpr.  M-.  ila  true  thxury  appllaa  Ut 
tawni  and  coantlu,  'JT ;  Iti  1*)^  and 
■Doral  llmiltttluii*,  'iS-30,  fnlu  Lli«o- 
rioji  coDcoraLiif;.  3],  3J  ;  ihould  not  be 
kUo*«d  I"  Diaki>  tliinK"  wornH,  3<>-3li 
to  ■OlDOtlniei  K)  proientHl  u  to  favor 
4lilDt«|iTatli<ii  and  laiiitmrdiiiatloii, 
n ;  eltiea'  claim  of  a  liglil  to  be  free 
or  to  Kovora  thAntmlnni  oDfoundad, 
n-% ;  when  and  oo  what  condl- 
tioiu  It  nay  be  (ately  enlM([*d,  M ; 
titlaa*  nacleoU  and  iMpOMlbllltie*  in 
H(»d  lo,  M.  3S;  what  cawotlal  to 
tnio  homo  rule,  38.  ST;  miiirhief  nf 
•bsoluia  homa  rnla,  36;  aonud  theory 
ot,3ll,3T;  abuaaot bom*  rule  auihoi- 
Ity,  38 :  liiuratt  ot  auto  and  titf  the 
•ama  aa  1«,  W;  dangor  thai  oIUm 
Biajr  eoniplre  to  cldm  nbtolnie,  SU; 
In  Knclattd,  IS.  .V).  336 :  wbetbor  tarxsr 
boma  mis  will  ImpiOTa  fovemioent, 
10-13 ;  *uu  InapMlon  doaa  not  limit, 
V-A3i  loapocttoo  of  ettlei  by  aiate 
wrnld  tnako  it  *a(»  to  enlnrKe  botna 
TDla,  EO,  SI ;  ]u«t  gioandi  (or  claim- 
iBf,  3*.  36.  ST.  too :  tb«  1arK«r  pair*ra 
.  naailed  (of.  are  legt*lfttlTe  ratbit  than 
i  •noutive,  2ni ;  icen^ral  rMulu  of 
iBolelpal  goTornment  upon  In  tha 
OObUmdUI  oltiaa  of  Eorope,  363- 
MT. 
Etonorary  AldatmoB,  S97*3)S,  tui  tt* 
Cooodd. 

miDOla  Conalltatlon.  bea  TOtlog  oadar, 
nt43)i  and  au  Fi««  Voting, 

bdapandaai  Kominatlooa,  aM  Nonlna- 
tfoaa. 

liJapwiJania,  powar  ot,  9,  flft  «,  Ok 


Inlarior  man  to  city  offina.  33;  oon- 
dema  our  dty  uethoda,  IT,  33. 

Inapertlon  nl  olty  alfaln  by  atale,  talna 
ot,  At.  U.  SO-M.  by  auto  Board  at 
CbarltiM.'U.Wi  byolvHaarrtcaoom- 
mlutuni,  id;  cxamplea  and  ofleola  of, 
4T-M;  bow  loRpeciloua  ahonld  ba 
made  by  itate,  al,  Kl;  ttlecl  <tt.  Is 
KiiKtantI,  &-i!i. 

tnlelllRenl  cltireni  are  moat  n^pondblo 
tor  bad  city  govonunaiit,  I(X>-li>3. 

Inlolvrance,  that  at  partUana  In  citiea 
unjuatlfiablo.  84,  K8. 

Italian  City  GovotnmonI, 31B-390 ;  haaa 
taoi  mnuloipal  coda,  whlrli  |ir*vuila 
■pooia]  la^liUon.  M8 ;  tcmiBof  mem- 
iHira  ol  clly  oonnelU  ara  claatillad, 
3il) ;  I  ha  oounell  alaota  tba  mayor  tmni 
Ita  "wn  mambanblp.  M9;  good  ad- 
mlnlitralloQ  Id  Uia  dtj  ot  Milan,  349; 
numloalloaa  (oollloala  Milan  may  bo 
prsolionll]-  dsalBlre  of  cli«tiun!i.  3110, 
and  itt  Nomlnatloni ;  remarkable  Int- 
prov«m(iiu  being  made  In  Nap1«s.  360. 

Judmaa.  aala  of  nomi nation i  lor.  and 
eSect  npoo  bench  and  bar.  100-113; 
KM  Cliap.  XVIIl..  4)41;  at  UDlMl 
Statoa  oonna,  Iheir  appolollng  poww, 
44T-tfO. 

Judicial  Adminial ration  in  Monleipal* 
ltia«,  aiap.  XVII..  4Jl>-ino,  4S0 

Judicial  ol&«era,  were  original) j  ap- 
pointed under  Amerlean  OOliattUtlou 
436.  43T ;  parly  InllnBno*  cBnaed  UMn 
lo  be  elMtod,  and  Judicial  torma  to 
be  ■horlenod,  43T,  438^  ezptrleneo  of 
New  York  ae  to  tlieir  cbnb»  and  tan- 
nra  Initrtuftlve,  43T'U0;  tbo  nnmer- 
OM  olmuona  et  JaaOoai  ta  H«w  York 
cnosDd  byharpMlyqrMaa.knd  ibeir 

dlaaattouii  conocgnenoaa,  438,  440;  po- 

lloe  JiiBtlr.<M.  ibrir  (unationi  under  tbe 

New  York  lyRlom.  430. 
Jnron.  caaoa  ot  their  aloetlon  bj  ballot, 

l»a,  181. 
Jiwiioea,  Me  PoUm  Joalioaa. 

lAbor  City  SerTlM.  maanlng  of,  3U,  aod 

*«  Mayor. 
Laborar,  bU  dllSeultiaa  la  Monrlag  mi- 

rlea  from  tha  dty,  lao. 
lAbor  RagMraUoa,  lia  maUiod*  and  ad- 

TMiUgaa,  lID-lBa, 
Laadam  (p«rty),  M  polio*  JuUon,  134, 

US.  131-lU,  and  M«  FVlka  AlaUoa*. 
LaadarXpany),  maaaJsff  Md  (ooDtloM 

of.  m-UB,  Ul-m,  andna  Tavmany. 
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Uqoor  SklooM,  mt  Qraic-»lin|i«. 

Ulllo  DlitrioM,  Mc  Bnull  IMiiiicM. 

Loml  Ooimiiinanl  Aot  (EotflijUi)  oJ 
ISM,  a  iKlaftblo  praevdant  lot  Uoltad 
BtatM,  «0, 327. 

Looal  01ll«an,  wfakh  kra,  6S. 

LodcliiB>boiiiM  na  faeUitSM  tor  coiropt 
TMlng,  114. 

Loadon  Cttj  OonncII  and  locml  Kovarn- 
moBt,  no,  XII 1  lu  conitllutlon,  r«pu- 
Mtion,  ant)  ihv  diarariwr  ot  Ita  mem- 
bsn,  Xtl-Stil;  olocu  mmfot,  mako* 
aiiptflliUn«lil«.  :)|3.  3S0i  nsmbpn 
alMUd  bjr  [roe  DomlnBIIon*,  326; 
dlsUsBuUbi"!  lurrn  Tii«ml)«n  ot,  333- 
SM :  l^rloiu  hablu  d1  lUconuultUM, 
333,  SH :  late  altetiont  in,  and  olwnw- 
Mr  o(  ncD  alNUd,  :tS»-32a ;  tity  irorki 
cairitd  OD  liy.  nii<l  miniiiMTni>iiU  pn>- 
Ttded  for  the  prople.  iiiSZl ;  and  «m 
Bn|[IS«li  Clt.jr  OiivocnniPBt. 

LmuU.  Fnuk  M..»),:iTa. 

Lot,  the  lit*  lit.  430,  WM&I,  and  no 
folicB  Ju*tlcn>. 

Low.  Dr  Seth.  1S8,  3.13. 

Lowell,  Mr*.  J.  tt.,302. 
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ch>nicl«T  and  practical  naotu  ot  li* 
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Mayor  nnd('»iiiir!I.ili«irrelaiiTeaQtboT- 
lly,  let  Clmp,  X.,  'MS.  and  CouH.-ll. 

Mayir,  hi*  fund  Ion*,  and  his  rola- 
tlona  Id  tbo  council.  941I-3S0,  3T4.  .194 : 
wh«n  Biitorralto.  19.  483. 4146:  analogy 
of  hia  datlM  lo  tho*o  ot  Uu  Pmi- 
d«t.M8-3flO;  theory  of  an  antoeralle 
tanfor.  14.  IB.  3M.  3S0.  3St-3M.  25»- 
300 ;  DHiora  of  ihe  tnue  belweeD  n  pre- 
daiulnaClDK  mnyor  and  a  prnlotninat- 
li>l[  enim,ill,  a-V-JSC.  m.1.  370;  Ion- 
d«ncy  Co  mokn  him  a  dispot,  a5S-3ni: 
tliMry  of  bol'llnjc  him  raapouibla, 
3SB,9lll;  danjproui  pawarot  a(ipobl(- 
mitit  ElvMihJRiinKrwTork.Sin.BS; 
romoralt  at  pleaiurt  by,  368,  369; 
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power  In  TBeard  to  logblatlon  (or 
dtlM,  Si;&-ani;  bfarfng  m  blOa  ba- 


fom  htm  thonld  ba  prior  t«  thelt  nk 
nlailM  to  the  LqclalalUM.  m,  SS; 
ttandanuMal  dlMtneUpn  betwna  a 
panmoMit  hwtoc  and  a  ftLtanoam 
ooMdt,  a*d  Ha  cww  iu«auw,8aa-aB^ 
an  an :  hi*  bnalacM  nlalloM  i«  IL« 
ootuioll.  3TD-Z73 ;  aliMrdlty  and  danssr 
ol  Iwldlng  that  a  mayor  ca>  (onra 
Om  <dt7.  3e»^l;  ao  Maa  AonJd  bt 
•Uelbin  ■•  mayiK  wbo  baa  oM  mnwi 
\a  tlm  eonnol),  3BB,  tt7:  ratinaa 
mctboda  of  tfaclhig  bkn.  M;  fino- 
pvan  and  Anarican  )n«yM«  coMpand, 
SUU,  an,  S»;  ohokia  of.  in  Ens- 
land,  3U,  SIS;  how  fliU  Anurloan. 
•taoann,  971 ;  hov  parttca  aou^til  ooo- 
Irol  ot,  lft-13,  3T1-JR!I:  oammitiloa* 
doatcned  lo  cback  Ui  power*,  ttt, 
3T:I;  pTonnt  Amortoan  conacfl*  Ut> 
mmpsient  M  elect  him.  3T( ;  fanetliia 
ot,  M»-3SU,  374,  aw :  itnM  •lacud  by 
reform  coouofta  in  Bnnland  Kttat  clly 
Mf  nnni  ha**  boM  acooMpUahad,  SIB ; 
method  ot  alMtlaK  In  Eai^aad.  ^13. 
370.  Xii:  cotnpotaMiy  of  proper  cono- 
clla  (o  oleol  bin,  Stt-Vn ;  need  of  nce- 
najmr.  and  Ua  fmetlon.  am  noca; 
method  of  '•*'~^'»i  hia  by  ooomcII, 
3T0;  choice  ot  mayor  trom  and  by 
euiinrU  will  improve  mpnibrrkliip  of 
tliat  body.  .TKi;  (xpenae  wkd  paruaaa 
liiirifuu*  avoMod  by  OoaaoU  alwtln 
mayor,  .'<M0;  eleclloa  of  Mayor  by 
eoiiii''i1  will  (ivn  bartaanioua  Ticor  I* 
the  RDTemmvnt,  3MI,  381 1  Ennllafa  •■• 
perienceaatoatMtlaiE  mayo*  iiyrana- 
cil,  SHI ;  IrreapoMtUc  powen  ooafcml 
un  mayov  dajrada  Ibo  oouadl,  BS,  aet 
Chap.  xvm..*ta-im;  wbyheebouU 
hATo  a  T«t«  power,  SO;  t|wc1al  (ne- 
tloneand  dntleaot.SH;  adrantaeeaof 
mayor*,  a*  well  a*  Ibe  ranac^I,  belac 
reaponalblF  for  pjod  admlaUtiKllan. 
384, 3BS:  powpraotatloappoiiitManUt 
promoUotUiand  T*B0TaU,)ST.3Ml-3ST; 
example  of  the  Ualled  SlaMe  sorani- 
meat,  aa  BUnxcalinK  Ma  prroper  apfatnt- 
InK  power,  SSI;  rehtire  powar  oC 
and  Ihe  ranncil.  aa  lo  appaiaimnlt 
and  Tomovala  In  MTeeal  twattW 
of  the  city  aerria,  1M-!IH>;  muiua 
and  M«pon«lbtlltka  of  Ue  appolnllt 
powar,  384, 3(0.  Ml ;  ramorala  by,  li 
tbeHliior  niinliTlpal  urmc*.3AlM[ 
renorab  by  bim  in  tbo  U*]or  »iibI» 
Ipal  wrrloe,  S»,  SSI ;  hM  duly  to  ill 
higher  ptaoM  by  proBotlo*,  3Hi;  Ua 
legitimate  pow«r  «tm  Mmoeak,  Mt 
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Crro>iuid«Ted,30.  SK.39. 
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aomr  difflcalMea  a*  to,  301.  SCS. 

Naw  J«fsay.  hm  law  coaUlne  dUtana  W 
npoaa  aboaaa  thnmcb  ibaoourta,  IW. 
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land,  and  bow  made  Uiore,  310-331: 
when  Iree  nominatlMiB  to  Englaod 
anperaoda  tbe  n*«d  ot  rotlng  lot  can- 
dldatea,  230. 331 .  and  M  SAO ;  bow  f r** 

Bomlnatlau  In  Engbtnd  havn  hfiped 
tLe  taking  of  altlea  out  of  imrTy  p<>U- 
llea,  191 ;  tlm  broader  the  aoltragc  tbe 
greater  the  need  of  trve  Domlnatlona, 
331. U3:  Bngllah *yM«n  of  tree  nomt- 
Dallont  avallklilr  in  llm  ruUi<(l  Slatea, 
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ImportBiKe  of,  302,  VH. 
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bow  EugUnd  dofoatod  tbolr  control 
ot  dtjr  govonuMnt,  873;  wbf  not 
nitorl;  boitlla  to  bt-partlon  pomini*- 
■laoi,S73;ttr«Dplianedl)yrBCDDicon- 
NtllDlkmal  pmvlalon*  In  lifw  Yi>rk. 
ISO,  *01;  bow  ths;  nnjastlj  Inlertiini 
with  both  munlnltNil  and  loiol  guv- 
animeDl.  *!H-4-ja. 

Fardian  voter*.  Iinw  d<Koar>g«d  and 
balHvd  by  Eiiii'l^'i  lion-pnrtitui  ly*. 
tom.  XfZ,  XIH,  and  tro  Voton  In  citloa. 

Partj,  tJf  PiirliM. 

Puiy  activity  In  citlo*  UTgoly  idI»- 
oliievotu.  BR,  K7,  K8;  doot  liot  ox- 
lADd  to  moil  ttnportant  inatten,  07, 

Party  goTorDmnnt.  oHgtn  anil  nature  ol. 
tedUu.t^lS.K>.Wi  lni-IL[vii,IeQuod. 
03.  S4 ;  mare  appropriate  In  towtii  and 
countiea  than  in  vlilm,  T$.  T! ;  nn  ba«U 
for,  Id  clttei,  77;  Its  maongeri  alilo  to 
dkiala  In  dty  elwilo'tk  77 ;  more  oor- 
ropl  !□  fitlfls  than  etHWlifln.  TA-7H; 
In  rrllieii  alkivi  no  oar  but  )Mlli«teDt« 
of  rutltig  pirty  to  bate  olHco,  and  re- 
ijiilnM  all  odlriAri)  to  elenlimaar  lor  11. 
11.93.113;  why  It  shuuld  bo  ouluded 
LndllM.  191.  lia. 

Party  leadan,  ov  Lcadtn. 

Party  opinion  dotUwd,  01. 
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Patty  «plHt  and  Its  effeoti,  M,  3B,«,  M, 
101, 100. 

Party  (yiuai  aad  troe  nnnldp*!  »jtun 
Biutcallyt«p<«naiit.  11.11. 100:  UdU- 
taiaa  cooiplntey  bctwMa  Uw  ImAm 
of  difTerent  pattlM,  103. 

Party  taila.  *h  ToUa. 

PiM  Bxamlnation*.  \K  nou. 

PeodlbUui  bill  (tv-eallMD.arigla  of,  im 

P«nMy1*aaia.  in*  votlag  la,  838-MS, 
and  M«  FiM  Votl^. 

Ptnalos*,  or  rMlriug  a]lawa»Mi,  la  tte 
citj  auiloe,  as  iiot« ;  tor  poUeenca, 
*M. 

Perianal  rtprOMOtalka.  *««  Pne  VM- 
ing. 

Plumping.  SM.M3. 

PoUet,  —*  PolloiBM ;  ib«,  ha  nlttlM 
ta  partiM  a«d  Iks  bt-pariten  (yniwa. 
14»-1G1,  373, 4IT ;  wboUwr  Uia  bead  ol 
ihDuld  be  a  atnclo  oflkwr,  «l-43>: 
wbo  li  lo  b«  rsgardod  aa  the  lH*t 
ot.  t3t-tHi  aetd  ot  Ui^cr  I<k«1 
powort  over  police  to  ptOTUU  «x- 
cMalTB  epcdal  kitUlaileB.  -M. 

Polio*  admlnbtruloa,  fM  Chap.  XVL,^ 
410;  and  iw  alao  Polleenioa,  Con 
■Ion  of  Polloe,  aad  Appendix. 

PoDnt  ride  qJ  ttate  poIlM  law*. 
and  Dtllliy  ot,  and  what  It  abonli  1 
tato,43»,  430. 

rolloe  CotnnUalon,  mt  CowialMka  ' 
Police,  aod  Appondii. 

PdUoo  JuiUcM,  how  (raated  by 
many  and  th*  poUtlclaiu,  i;»-I34,  l 
Ma  Tammany:  their  aulhorliy 
praclloal  ImpoTtanen  under  Ibir  ry 
tem  ol  puty  elKtlon.  43»-440; 
lial  lo  Uie  public  Mtoty  that 
■hould  not  be  coBtmlM  by  panM^' 
440;  practical  elf  ecu  ol  tbeir  eleetfoa 
by  popular  Tote.  tilt,  441 ;  cood  tiffeeca 
ol  Uielr  balag  auuta  appatnUv*  by  the 
Um  of  K«w  York  ol  1813,  441.  4«3i , 
tbetr  locnafed  longth  ot  tera  a  | 
adraoiaEe,  411,  443;  their  appolab 
ment  by  tlia  mayor  lavolraa  thab  1 
tWity  in  party  poIMm,  443. 4Uj 
that  tiMy  nbooM  be  good  Ian 
i:U.  443,  443:  tendMcy  ta  New  To 
to  ^To  the  Ugbtr  eomta  powar 
appointing  and  r«»eTtng  Joaileee. ' 
HI ;  r«uiioi  why  J«m1cm  thonU 
appolnlfd  and  renoTad  by  ibe  Un" 
courts.  444^440 ;  effect  ot  sucb  appeln 
ment*  aod  remoTsbi  apoa  the  bar, 
iW.  (as ;  preoMltaU  nader  the  Do 
SiMee  (or  their  appointment  by  1 
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wiMs.  WT-IOO;  ODiUd  8uiM  eom- 
iDl«i!oii«r«  acting  ■•  JuatiMa.  effi- 
denl  aiirl  trlUht*,  4fi0;  Uio  mannar  Id 
whtob  Uiof  ihould  be  appointed  by  tba 

£4cM,4aO-W>;  Lba  Dw  or  ths propor 
t  la  ODOiiiMiion  with  appoiulloic  liu- 
UCH,  i.M,  4fi3--ISS:  nMlhod  propoiail 
fot  mIooiIujc  juatlcn  appilctibla  lo 
UiD  Mltctlon  ol  mrjoiu  other  oHlMn, 
«U.  IM ;  objMlioiu  t»  the  alecUMi  by 
popular  tola  of  comnan,  illairlft  at* 
bTrDeja.  aod  B>T*Ttl  otlier  villi-vrn, 
4a5-4eT :  a  l*t«  Now  York  )nw  Imr- 
Itiic  upon  tbe  choio«  ot,  liidcfviiiiilil'*. 
4ST-IM.  pojiulur  elTCtloOB  of.  anil  ol 
«lh«r  Dfieen,  wbara  no  jmlitlcal  pHii- 
dplea  an  im-olTed,  ■unt  to  b«  vIeIou, 

4.Vl.tM. 

Polkc  Iniri,  thoM  oI  Kaw  York  ol  18DT 
•lid  l»TO.  ISO,  lAl. 

Police  kIioo),  Deed  ot,  *er  Appendll. 

PollMUieQi  thi-ir  iiiiBllfiniduti*  and  du- 
tbM,  138,  UV.  4l:>-ll'.  tlicir  nliktioDi 
lo  paitlail.  1'^  l.'il),  i:il,41A.  417;  tt»i 
nature  ol  tbeir  duties,  &ud  why  they 
aliduld  Doi  be  pnrtltans  or  (utltloliuiii, 
UD,  41S,  416;  ana1«K7  ol  Uieii  dutiea 
tOthoM  ot  >»MlDn.  416;  partlaaeaaaa 
tbo  cr«ate*t  dlAcultlea  (n  Uie  dla- 
eliBigDO(tbolrdattM,416,41I:  parU- 
•an  pnlitleiaai  nut  flt  lo  bo  policemen, 
417.  *lt',  unbtvoniblr  affected  by  bl- 
pnr(JHauc«mDlMioM,41I-U>;  rieioiu 
(•Mttaa  o(  aelootlng  thctn  tor  party 
rwuwiw,  418.  419i  paitiM  —  IhroUKb 
bl-panluD  pomtnlHlnoi  and  otber- 
wfiM  —  aMk  to  cnulrul  them,  118, 
41l>:  Urn  of  MiuiBcbaBOIt*  and  Now 
York  aim  lo  Monr*  an  nnjuttlR- 
ablo  and  jArtina  awncpoly  o(  police 
appetnunenu,  4IV-I21;  \um  far 
tbey  are  local  offloera  and  bow  far 
aula  oflMn,  iSl,  tS;  ahoold  neag- 
Btw  a  duty  lo  the  itate  aa  w^ll  lu 
to  tbe  city.  423,  t'M  ;  lo  teach,  poltoe- 
nan  that  their  eole  daly  Is  lo  Uie 
dtr  ti  talaa  and  tlelooa,  42:1,  VM: 
vhj  th«>itat«  ahoahl  pay  a  part  uf  the 
cxpenaeol  local  paIleoadmlnl*uatloD. 
*it-iy..  t3t,  400;  the  piaellM  ot  EnK- 
loud  lu  lo  OAtloo  faftns  P''"  °f  '■^^ 
«sp«Da*a(  poliM  admlntumloii,  Vi^, 
UK;  BatrtIA  poUeaajalwn,  nnd  metli- 
oda  wurlliy  nt  iiibly,  M,  I3S;  oar  pat- 
tlnau  pollM  laws  rotrlct  [lame  ItiOe, 
431, 417 1  netd  and  uUIUy  of  MM*  In- 
■rccUOD  ol  poHoB,  «3t.  fi; :  wbttber 
that*  abOQld  bo  a  Mate  pollea  (urea. 


436,  and  aw  note;  then  abcnild  be 
annnal  reporta  to  Ihe  slate  (ODCominc 
dty  police  aduiinUttatlon.  4^;  need 
o(  bavinjc  policemen  go  oatiide  of  tlieir 
locality  to  aid  la  the  luppiatrioa  ot 
riola.  etc..  elMwhet«,  42(1,  4311;  their 
luperlorlty  in  ths  mltltla  feir  raeli 
purpoaea.  428,  t2!i)-,  peDslom  ot  ntlT' 
Ing  allowauciK  for  tlioM  tuperanun- 
at«d.3)tUuol«,431, 

rulica  trlalm.  tbeIr  dlfficiitty  and  nom- 
lier.  Via,  4:m, 

fewer  of  appolnlmeol  and  remavnl  ia  a 
(wver  iu  irutt  fur  (be  benefltof  the 
[oople  and  nol  of  any  party,  lilt,  UK!, 
■□d  we  JIayor. 

i^iuary  election*,  302,  -Xa,  aod  mt  Elec- 
tlona. 

Prlneiplea  of  partlM  not  Inrolvol  la 
oiUea.  9. 14, 00-«i.  T3,  T4. 

l>robleai«.  the  leadlag.  5,  IT,  18,  Mt 
wboo  roonlcipal  aroMiI,  V>i  latuiid- 
pal  tudenatMl,  A,  B. 

Property  qoaUSoaiJoBa  fornArac*,  IM- 

Proporilooal  Npteaentaticn,  «*«  Free 
Voliu8> 

Pablldty  of  oSclid  aetioo,  need  ot.lBO- 
IW;  at  a  reioedy  (ot  abuMia,  194: 
right  of  ditteoa  lo  aecute  it  thtouKh 
tha  oouna,  Iflfi,  ISO ;  bciw  atcurod  In 
H»W  York  and  New  JerMy.  IM-IST; 
Bead  ot  f  ucilivr  liiw  lor  urciirliig,  1117. 

Pnblle  opInioD  dcQued.  (U;  aa  a  practi- 
cal forca  In  «itle«,ta-NH:  lu  power  lo 
OTDtoomo  party  torcea,  tA-^. 

QaesUooi,  the  leading,  la  dtlee,  m« 

Prvblooia. 
Qnlnoy,  JonlaA,  303, 

Rxilroadi  (city),  m  Birmlnirliaoi,  Muh 
cbaaler,  Obugow,  and  C«rnuu  City 
Oovemmont. 

Reform  la  dilaa,  why  parDea  cannot 
load  In, OS,  <n. 

Reform,  Hnnldpal,  «««  Uonlcipal  Be- 
forn. 

Rftormi  b«K<n  noinlil*  partlea,  9>,  66^ 

Ueclaltstlon  of  Uborei*.  «e<  Labor  Reg- 
KiraDon. 

Regleinulon  ol  Volon.  IW.  300,  KOI. 

Removal*,  tree  ml*  aa  to,  171,  ITS- 
114:  theory  of  removing  at  ploaanre, 
33T-3S(h  993,  and  ace  "  At  Plaaanre  " ; 
ahovid  be  made  putiUcly,  and  only 
tor  reaaona  atatcd,  801,  MO:  liberty 
lo  make  ihaM  ai  plMura  can  only 
be  dealrtd  by  a  de^vot  or  a  eenupt 
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,  9B>,  an ;  ptsrtaleu  tor  eoN ' 
notliMt    [nJuMiM    Ib    miklBf.   3SS; 
fMTlaioD  tor  remoTlng  niAjrar,  398. 
BipoWi  DMdcd  (riiin  oltiM  to  eUU,  U, 

M,  IBd  JM  lupMnloO. 

BMpomIbaft]r  o(  rapcMMtMlTH,  fMl- 

Int  of,  tnipaUcd  bjr  mill  lUMrlcti, 

30t-WH. 
BMlrlug  jUloirwice*.  oar  peiulotu,  Ui  llio 

city  MTvtca,  SBO  MM.  *3l. 
Kiml  populktIoD,  tiow  klToctcd  bjr  dtf- 

party  rule,  4!»-Me. 

SkluiM,  wliMlisr  ib*7  ibonU  bo  4llaw»d 
to  oMmbot*  ol  dt7  ooiucll.  XO. 

8«U  at  oomlofttloiia,  HW-llX  asd  tf 
Jodni  *J"*  TimmMiji 

Mood*,  *m  Oras-thaiN. 

Saoltary  AdmlBlMntloo,  let  Booid  of 
BealUi. 

Bcboal  AdmiDittntlon,  m*  Sobool 
Bauds. 

School  Boudi.  Ibe  noed  of,  30):  dUter- 
mtTtotrsaa  M  Um  iru*  ronatraetlon 
of.  9BB :  idwnld  b«  atai*  Inspvetlon  oT, 
3KI,  Ml ;  oboold  h«T*  oo  connoetioB 
with  pktty  polHica.'UOi  Pie«Votlii( 
•lililiml  la  olfotioQ  ol  manlwra  In 
KDKluid.  313.  3M,  «»i  thnir  ftdmlals- 
Inttinn  liui  two  bRini^ha.  401;  what 
tbould  bo  llie  compoaltioD  of  Amerl- 
OUi  mMwoI  bovdi,  aod  hnw  tholi 
membon  ■hould  be  uloeted .  402. 408 ; 
thoir  ■•mbwa  afaould  hft»eUMltIod 
tetina  ol  offlu  and  be  chooen  bj  mn- 
p«itiMDiiiothods,409:  mmoDDinbcn 
of,  olMtild  bo  cluMtn  by  dly  coimoll, 
MB,  403;  mlgbt  ho  ftllowcd  to  wleat 
hononTj  (npTnlior*.  404 ;  nfficM  under, 
■hould  bo  Uilad  tbioiigh  the  olrll  *cr- 
Tioo  eiBmliiaUnii».  (01:  tontabtn  ot, 
■faonld  NfraeDl  not  pkttlM,  Irat  tbe 
pooplo.lOI :  EnirlUb  law  sud  ((Mtlo*  •• 
toUiclr>iikviiiiD.3tJ-3H,336;  Aneri- 
can  praclics  mt  to  nelMllnx  thorn.  H4 : 
pkrtUan  School  BoAtd  «t  Now  York 
Cltjumlarltiirot  UIM  IdtoIvm  Hobool 
adinlQlatntloii  In  party  poUUea  And 
MTwigtliaM  tfa*  tpolU  ■ydwBi,  40S, 
401 :  Kubordloato  oUoeim  ondir  Iwt 
U«  aolwtod  aooordlnc  to  ^ollo  ay*- 
tein  tootkoda,  *M,  407. 

Sobool  Commlaalonora,  m*  Scbool 
Board*. 

School  bupflotloai,  SBMOt,  and  m» 
Bebool  Boacda. 

Sobool  offlcen,  1^  Srhool  Board*. 

8cboola,  tM  SUiuol  Uoardtand  Appondlz. 


Seknylor,  LomIm  Ue,  309: 

S«l•(io^    manklpal,    Uttl*    la    Oallod 

States.  6,  II,  U. 
SmtMut  o[  Comell,  ttt  CoeneJl. 
StfAiuo  dtj  olagUoaa.  nine  ot  16.  K. 

36;  paitiKMaytliTortfaeB.  9Si  trial 

ot  than  I*  Kf  w  York, ». 
Shkw,  Dr.  Alben,  08,  310.  923,  S2I,  471, 

4». 
BfaoKffi.  wby  thoy  ihooU  not  ha  itinii 

tj   popolar  rota.   4»-UT.    ud   art 

I*all«e  JutlMa- 
Snall  dictrleti  for  roprMattailoa  tI. 

elooa    la    Uiilr    tendaacr.    aO«-aij 

favor  the  alcctloa  ed  anwll  aaa  and 

InifAlr  a  talotary  woao  of  miiMal 

Smith.  Chu.  S..  MO,  ttt  noto. 
Spaatofa   City  OonrtiMut,  Sir.  Mt: 

oily  oounell  olaoia  tlae   nMynr  mmt 

aoTcnl    acdMaata    trooi    lia    ova 

body.  34S. 
Special  elty  law*  rtry  auBMOaa  and 

aicnuiTo,  30. 
Bpadal  l^laUon.  bow  pawaalty  tor. 

Ban  be  aToidad,  SSI.  3S4. 900. 
SpollB  Syat«a,  origja  of,  10;  defiood. 

tS9.  ITO. 
Stat*  Board  of  ChariUca,  M,  49. 
Ktata  Cbarltlei'  Atd  AotocIstloB  at  Haw 

York.  4& 
Rule  InipwiMoa  of  ClUa*.  ••«  ln«|»iillw 
Slate  Unnlcjpat  Bunao.  M. 
SUM  PoUee  Scdienia, ««  AppeodJx. 
Staiaanan,  Anarioan.  bava  iNaJiiitad 

ol(lea,8,au. 
Stoma.  Slinoui.  471. 
Stivas.W.  [...oleotlnnof.  aaaayor.  M; 

U*a|ipolatmonia.13l.«43:  btioOdal 

aoUoD.  480,406. 411 
SoStacotpropanTqoallfteMlaalao.lMi 

■Mtd  otUgbaraMadaida  tor.  IM,  IML 

Taamanj.  li*  «iMalng,  Oj  naiua*  tor 
oooalderLii;  II,  BB:  Ua  nMboda  Inl- 
taiod  by  lu  oppoMsu  90 ;  orlicia  nad 
objen  ot,  90,  111  i  tnnafoTvaEloa  trota 
ohaitiy  to  polltka,  91 ;  lia  nowiaaata- 
tiu«,  SI:  H  («U»  o«  party  eosftlala 
for  public  TirtM,  SB;  lulMa  an  w 
nteltol  •ernatt  baiax  all  Tanuaaay 
Dcii.M.M:  the ktodod party aoTon- 
nont  il  enfonolh  03;  Ita  adl»t(«ala 
mUlod  by  party  ^Irlt  Iiol  not  aaow- 
■ailly  anpatrtoUo,  491  W.  !«.  in,- 
tnats  dty  aSaU*  aa  a  maai  of  poBtlai 
tobo  tnaaacad,S}i  make*  the  will  of 
U*  tnajorlty  lu  Moral  law,  M;  the 
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daciiin  qnMtlon  wioenaiag  H  not 
tba  natltt  of  tU  adiivimt*,  bat  tba 
t^uMtar  aod  ttlocM  ot  li*  >7«i«ii, 
fit.gS;  eooflielliif  kinuHd  attltuJM 
»f,  SSw  W;  bmbttiutllr  warlflcM  ■onw 
irf  tlw  lnt«n*M  it  MtiuiM  la  repr*- 
MOl,  98;  hM  bocnme  ■  iiale  >nd  iia> 
UodaI  poirer  in  pollllcn,  IfT  ;  liu  bablt- 
Dkllr  oppoM>I  dvU  mttIm  and  oilier 
tfllDrmii,  <Ct,  91:  rMioot  bo  datendod 
on  U)D  bMU  of  prlndple.  9T  ^  ■  ualqua 
Kllempl  t»il»fvti<l  !U  ilmrion,  ?•,  96: 
•onicMiiicii  opcnlf  ihiitIDcob  ciij  la- 
UtMU,  W.  Iin ;  toaaoia  tor  lu  buTliig 
■0  tnany  worthy  iiipport^n,  (M,  W; 
tlirMfold  nlaUoiia  o(  Ikriitniuijr  «ni- 
itldsrad.  BP,  lOOi  lu  Tlan  a(  [wty 
dam  oral  III  ng,  100;  It  •upporia  and 
cDtorc«  tbe  ipoUa  ayuam.  loi:  ii 
(ivM  ofllulal  tavon  lor  tdIoi.  101 :  11 
aiunaraUvi  parly  an)iiii)aillii4,  101 ; 
what  it  «ay(  la  the  votora,  101.  102; 
■oiDD  o(  tbe  efhcU  ot  l\»  ay«t«iu,  102, 
ItX'l:  tbo  Ixind  which  bolda  tu  ad- 
berenU  l«ic*IIigr.  103,  llM;  lu  tboory 
ot  tb«  duly  of  offlco-holden  under  It, 
103;  tu  Mttortloa  ol  political  aaMU- 
monta,  104,  lOti;  Its  profit  from  nu- 
■KlniC  rity-jiari;  polltlca.  tOJ ;  II  mBkia 
gains  (rom  crantinn  permits  and  11> 
e«niin*,  104.  lOA;  lia  feudal  powarovor 
otDce-holden.  lD:i-|iM-,  practically 
Kill  olBcM.  lOQ,  lOT ;  aalo*  ot  Judicial 
oflicea  deiDoralixltiic  In  tliuli  effecU 
upon  Uio  bench  and  bat, 107-110:  price 
eiacteil  (or  nuniinatintM  for  rarloua 
<Mcm.  ill.  m,  Ml.  tSi.  t«T .  Its  dcol- 
inga  witb  |w1li«  ooitrt*  and  thci  piillcfl 
ioroe.  and  lis  profits  iborcfrom.  113; 
aiamplra  of  Its  dooUnga  ntib  jioUm 
justicot.  Its.  lU.  1.13,  iH;  boir  iha 
koopon  ot  lodKlne-haoBM,  pofmhopa, 
■MBbltng  d«i«  old  It.  114:  call*  tor  do 
MCVlfloea  of  parly  intereata  tar  the 
pnbllc  good.  IIT;  to  w bat  tba  ^xior- 
Uona  and  blackmaOlnic  of  Its  sup- 
parlen  utiend,  114.  IIS:  lla  grtMt 
gala*  tniinonni  rolling  lagtalatloa,  W, 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

AM  AHAiniS  OP   THE  fVBHOUSSA    OP  ASiOCiATION  AttD  OP 
SOCIAL    OUCAfflZATIOft. 

By  FRANKLIN  HENRY  aiDDINQS,  M.A.. 

[OOLUMSU  UNIVERtlTY  c«tCM  I 

evo.     Cloth.     tS.OO,  n«t. 


■"Tlw  beak  U  «p«UllTnluiblebMiDK  o(  ihf  [r»nituud  CulBasvla 
vlueb  i1  ducuMn  Ibc  p*TcbLC«l  elcooju  la  tocut  «vo1u1>oa 

pniMi  u*tc  ol  to,  luloity.  and  )ia  hat  madi  a  t}i>i'ni<  ind  nluabk  connrilninM 
ta  ihc  lubjcct.  Th(  btuk  u  alu  <inicl<i.  and  •■U  doubiltia  fa*n  trida  mdiiat 
uid  otmmand  llv  anenlvm  rpf  alk  tiudcnia  of  the  lubircl.  tvx  oaIt  b«cau<*  of 
PraCHwi  Giddinf  i'  aelnuwIMaad  HaiKllDC  a>  *  mcisIocim.  but  bccauac  at  \a 
iniriniii:  ralue.  The  iiyli  ■>  panieuUtly  luad.  and  the  b«t  o[  ibd  book  it  jiull- 
ciil  Ibnaftaoul,"  —  Tki  iSwfaMit. 

"I'bH  it  ■  book  which  hu  long  bHo  B«i<wd  vllh  Man  ^fuuuw  br 
iludtiiU  <it  UKioloKx  Wc  bivc  1  laluaUc  imiuc  which  wtll,  •«  btlicn.  (M 
naflr  yaan  to  CDiikc  b«  ihc  (cxi-b^oh  on  thu  tuh}Bcl, 

"  I'roffuoT  <>lddliap'  ii^i\  hah  in  a  riifh<lftfr44  thai  mott  nlulblv  chancln- 
UIic  or  a  i^oninbiinod  u  human  1lKiuithi,iuEji«(TvcTim.  Hit  diiCBKiOBor  tb» 
cvoluiioii  of  i.u1eur  Aail  IftdilKW  in  hu  chapter  coi  '  Denafcnk  AsMoblfaMl* 
11  capTEially  nfh  in  aiiocttian, 

"  fn/cttor  Giddingi'  book  it  hichlT  lUsiulalint.  He  u  ■  vigoiniii  Ihinko 
■ad  a  tlrong  wtlff.  and  be  hat «  bnud  knowladfia  of  hit  aubjeci  ami  lu  HkiUHU 
tLniiaumi  vUch  it  u  Kfrohini  u  ii  it  unUMial  u  ih»  daf  □(  iciaiiSc  iceciil- 
ieiB  ud  D«'Kiciiiite  lerialoiimi 

"  Tht  book  11  «*U  iodcnd  mi  f*  uonpuueJ  br  s  raluahle  clauiftad 
Wb]tc«n|ib)r.  —  nluabk.  but  bjr  no  oioni  uhauolir*,"  —  Tht  .Vn>  {/i>i(y. 

"  U  of  Ileal  iDlc«l  StuiSfnii  of  ihe  umtAniivel)'  kw  Kknn  of  too- 
clogy  •'■11  (in  i  hunr  mlsoms  la  PrafuKn  Giddiaga'  bosk-'  —  BtUta  Dailj 

Advtrtittr^ 

"  Hit  tivluntt  il  a  briiUnnc  fatcinalinc,  and  inporlanl  omlribulion  to  a  tub» 
jitl  oliich  u  aaii||in|i  \\\c  lutlaiunl  labsn  <if  one  liicmail  tcholm.  anil  ItH 
aiwanon  apdinitmi.rf  uutput,|iciiii."  —  /■*,  PKS^Ji^iia  Ei-fitt  fti-'ti*- 

"Thewotk  H  an  n  entirely  newbuia.  Then  itnaiKint  liltt  il  IB  llwn- 
ton.  A  |Un«  *i  lb*  labW  of  cnnienli  sill  «>ni  inu  iiiy  una  thai  n  it  •  Budil 
rt  nslbod.  We  fnl  ivanBixA  ihii  ai  toon  u  ii  b««iK*  know*  ta  will  b« 
■ecaraadaa  u  amhoiiiy-  and  ii>  ™li.i.  coming  m  all  lu  Mvplcuaeia  at  ihi» 
■bIt  ugt  of  tbe  Mudy  of  Uiia  tcicaot,  unnui  be  tt^gfamtr-IHiuutftii 
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"The  questioni  are  bandird  with  schototly  skill,  and,  il  is  needless 
to  say,  without  a  scintilla  of  partisanship.  A  ia.lT,  candid,  historic  treal- 
menl  of  a  difficult  ptobiem  is  Mhai  we  gel,  and  «hen  you  lay  the  little 
Tolume  down  you  (eel  like  offering  your  hand  to  the  prolessot  on  the 
thoroughly  impartial  and  dispassionate  mourner  in  which  he  has  done 
his  wofk.  We  very  seldom  give  unstinted  praise,  but  in  the  preseal 
instance  we  indulge  in  that  privilege  because  the  professor  has  earned 
the  fifihi  toit"  — A'.  Y.Htrald. 

"  Here  is  without  doubl  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  scholarly 
contributions  to  poliliL'al  science,  remarkabEc  for  analydcal  power  and 
lucidity  of  siatenient.  It  cannot  fait  to  do  much  lor  the  cause  it  would 
serve.   —  CkicagB  Evening  Foil. 

"To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  problem  of  municipal  reform  in 
all  its  bearings.  Professor  Goodnow's  work  is  really  indispensable,  and 
il  should  be  very  carefully  studied."  —  Boitan  Daify  Advrrliitr. 
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"We  question  if  any  other  book  before  has  achieved  quite  the  impor- 
tant service  to  what  may  be  iptmed  iheorelic  munlcipalisni.  .  .  .  One 
thai  all  those  interested  in  municipal  matters  should  read. . . .  Moderate 
in  tone,  sound  in  argument,  and  impartial  in  iis  conclusions,  ii  is  a  work 
that  deserves  to  carry  weight."  —  London  LiieraL 

"  Here  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  scholarly  con- 
tributions to  political  science  ol  recent  writing,  remarkable  for  analyti- 
cal power  and  lucidity  of  statement." —  Chiiaga  Evening  Post, 
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